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Always  Read  tliis  Notice 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  TU)t  received  with  in  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  HE  VIE  W  is  sent  regular}  1/  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  ai'reara^jes  paid. 

When  you  ckanoe  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  tinu  and  cm-respondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  telk  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


An  index  for  Volume  Fourteen  will  be  printed  with 
the  July- August  number. 


A  PLEASANT  and  restful  vacation  to  our  many  readers. 


Answers  to  questions  are  unavoidably  crowded  out 
of  our  'Round  Table  Talks.     They  will  be  sent  by  mail. 


The  Review  for  July  and  August,  a  double  number, 
will  be  issued  about  the  latter  part  of  July  or  the  first  of 
August.     Our  advertisers  will  please  take  notice  of  this. 


Dr.  Jas.  Hannay's  "  History  of  the  War  of  1812  "  is 
now  ready.      It  will  be  reviewed  in  our  next. 


A  large  delegation  of  our  teachers  should  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association  at 
Ottawa  in  August.  The  Exposition  at  Buffalo  will 
then  be  in  good  working  order. 


The  Canadian    Pacific    Railway    announce    that    on 
tickets  to  Montreal  and  west,  they  will  grant   to  princi- 


pals and  teachers  of  schools  and  colleges  (also  to  stu- 
dents returning  to  their  homes)  on  presentation  of 
standard  railway  vacation  certificates,  tickets  to  Mon- 
treal at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, — to  be  on  sale 
June  1st  to  July  10,  good  to  return  until  September 
1.5th.  To  points  west  of  Montreal,  through  tickets  will 
be  issued  by  adding  the  above  one  fare  rate  to  Montreal 
to  the  regular  rates  beyond  Montreal.  Teachers  and 
students  who  are  thinking  of  going  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition  at  Buffalo,  or  to  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  at  Detroit,  could  not  do 
better  than  correspond  with  A.  J.  Heath,  District  Pas- 
senger Agent,  C.  P.  Railway  at  St.  John,  as  to  the 
matter  of  rates,  routes,  hotels,  etc. 


From  reports  received  and  inquiries  made  from  all 
portions  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  also  from  the 
neighboring  Republic  the  approaching  session  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Science  to  be  held  at  I^unenburg,  N. 
S.,  July  "iSrd  to  August  9th,  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  The  citizens  of  Lunenburg 
are  making  ample  preparations  to  cordially  receive  and 
make  pleasant  the  stay  of  the  scientists  among  them. 
The  beauty  of  scenery  and  ample  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  natural  science  in  Lunenburg  and  vicinity 
make  it  an  ideal  spot  for  the  meeting  of  the  school.  To 
prevent  any  difficulty  at  the  last  moment,  all  intending 
students  should  make  early  application  for  board  to  the 
local  secretary,  Geo.  H.  Love,  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  who 
is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  secure  suitable  and  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  all  who  apply.  Full  par- 
ticulars as  to  routes  of  travel  with  reduced  rates  will  be 
published  in  the  local  papers. 


The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  will  be  held 
in  St.  John  from  July  Sth  to  August  3rd,  conducted  by 
Prof.  E.  E.  MacCready,  of  the  Macdonald  Training 
School,  Fredericton.  The  school  will  be  open  to  teaciiers 
from  all  parts  of  New  Brunswick.  There  will  be  no 
fees  for  tuition  or  use  of  tools  or  materials,  the  only 
requirement  being  the  regular  attendance  of  students. 
Early  application  should  be  made  to  Prof.  MacCready, 
Fredericton.  For  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  teach 
manual   training,   this  course  will  be  counted    towards 
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the  Manual  Training  Teachers'  Certificate.  Teachers 
should  avail  themselves  of  such  a  fine  opportunity  to 
acquire  some  insight  into  this  practical  and  useful  course. 


It  is  said  that  Prof.  Huxley  was  once  an  applicant 
for  the  chair  of  zoology  in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
the  salary  of  which  was  $1,.500.  Another  man,  who 
was  a  politician  and  had  a  "pull,"  got  it.  Prof.  Huxley 
became  famous.     The  other  is  yet  to  be  heard  from. 


The  Review  has  proposed  a  floral  emblem  for  New 
Brunswick — the  Twin-tlower.  Recently  the  American 
species  of  this  plant  has  been  shown  to  have  characters 
different  from  the  European  species,  and  the  name 
Linncea,  Americana  has  been  proposed  for  our  plant. 
This  is  another  reason  for  its  adoption  as  our  emblem. 

Mr.  J.  Brittain,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal 
School,  writes  thus  in  favour  of  the  proposed  emblem  : 
"  LiniKifaK  well  worthy  to  be  the  emblem  of  our  pro- 
vince. Its  beauty,  sweetness  and  modesty  commend 
it.  It  is  very  generally  distributed,  too,  throughout 
the  province.  Among  our  inconspicuous  plants  I  can 
think  of  none  better." 


A  Word  to  our  Readers. 


With  this  number  of  the  Review  begins  its  Fifteenth 
Volume.  Few  would  have  cared  to  predict  when  the 
Hevikw  was  started  fourteen  years  ago  this  month, 
that  it  would  have  such  a  career  of  prosperity.  It  has 
fairly  represented  the  educational  opinion  and  progress 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  Canada.  To  the  earnest  and 
industrious  teacher  it  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
and  support.  It  has  never  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
fill  its  columns  with  ready  made  lessons  and  "  helps  " 
for  the  lazy  and  incompetent  school-keeper.  It  has 
sought  to  keep  its  reading  and  advertising  columns  free 
from  objectionable  matter  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  mea- 
sure of  support  that  it  has  received  is  creditable  not 
only  to  our  educational  standing  but  to  the  high  charac- 
ter and  self-respect  of  our  teachers.  It  would  be  easy 
to  fill  these  columns  with  labor-saving  scraps  of  infor- 
mation that  somebody  digs  out  of  text-books.  All  who 
are  worthy  the  name  of  teacher  know  that  an  educa- 
tional journal  of  that  class  is  a  deception,  helping  them 
to  do  what  every  bright,  active  and  self-respecting 
teacher  wishes  to  do  for   himself  or  herself. 

"  I  enjoy  reading  the  strong  sensible  articles  in  the 
Review,"  said  a  teacher  some  time  ago.  "  I  support 
your  paper,"  said  another  who  is  not  a  teacher,  "  because 
it  deserves  support.  I  am  proud  of  it  because  it  so 
well  represents  the  true  spirit  of  education." 


Nearly  every  article  in  this  number  is  written  espe- 
cially for  the  Review.     While  teachers  read  the  reports 


from  our  colleges,  does  it  not  inspire  them  with  fresh 
zeal  in  the  work  that  lies  before  them  to  give  to  the 
future  students  of  these  colleges  their  first  training? 
Are  not  tjie  lessons  on  nature  and  primary  work  espe- 
cially helpful  to  those  who  would  guide  aiight  the 
inquiring  spirit  and  activities  of  childhood  1  Are  not 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  some  of  our  best  teachers 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  hundreds  of  others  who 
are  working  with  the  .same  objects  in  view — the  sup- 
pression of  error,  a  wider  outlook  on  the  world,  and  a 
genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness  in  teaching. 


Do  all  teachers  realize  that  the  Review  is  worthy 
of  their  active  support  ?  It  is  their  own  paper ; 
the  product  of  years  of  work  and  the  desire  to  make  it 
in  future  a  greater  source  of  interest  and  helpfulness 
to  them.  Let  it  receive  a  more  active  and  hearty 
support  in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 


We  hope  the  reminders  that  are  sent  out  with  this 
number  will  receive  attention  and  be  met  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  ready  response.  And  will  those  teachers  who 
are  changing  their  address  send  us  a  postal  card,  telling 
us  of  the  change,  so  the  Review  may  reach  them  with- 
out interruption.  A  few  lines  on  a  postal  card  will 
save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 


Character  Prizes. 


As  this  is  the  period  of  the  year  when  prizes  are 
being  given  to  students,  usually  to  those  who  have  out- 
stripped their  competitors  in  their  power  to  absorb 
knowledge  from  books,  might  it  not  be  well  to  ask 
again  :  Do  these  prizes  really  stimulate  true  education  ? 
Are  there  not  other  factors,  than  mere  intellectual 
superiority,  which  should  be  considered  in  awarding 
school  prizes  ?  We  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
thoughtful  the  conditions  which  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  re- 
cently attached  to  a  yearly  scholarship  of  ^£2.50.  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  winner  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity for  four  years.  In  the  election  of  a  student  to 
this  scholarship,  regard  should  be  had,  Mr.  Rhodes 
stipulates,  to(l)  his  literary  and  scholastic  attainments; 
(2)  his  fondness  of,  and  success  in,  manly  outdoor 
sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like ;  (3)  his 
qualities  of  manhood,  such  as  truth,  courage,  devotion 
to  duty,  sympathy  for  and  protection  of  the  weak, 
kindliness,  unselfishness,  and  fellowship  ;  (4)  his  exhibi 
tion  during  school-days  of  moral  force  of  character  and 
of  instincts  to  lead  and  take  an  interest  in  his  school- 
mates, "  for  these  latter  attributes  will  be  likely  in  after 
life  to  guide  him  to  esteem  the  performance  of  public 
duties  as  his  highest  aim." 
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For  the  Educational  Rbvibw.1 

NATURE   STUDY. 


The  Functions  of  Living-  Plants. 

FiKST  Lesson. — Fob  a  Biught  MoRNiNf:  in  June. 

L  Hold  a  burning  taper  (nr  candle)  in  the  mouth 
of  an  inverted  pickle-bottle  until  the  Hame  is  extin- 
guished ;  then,  keeping  the  bottle  closed  with  the  hand, 
shake  lime-water  through  it. 

2.  Explain  why  the  candle  ceased  to  burn,  and  why 
the  lime-water  turned  milky. 

3.  Hold  a  burning  taper  again  in  an  inverted  pickle- 
bottle  until  it  will  burn  no  longer  there,  and  quickly 
lower  the  bottle  until  its  mouth  is  below  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  pail  set  below  it.  Push  up  into  the 
bottle,  without  admitting  air  from  outside,  two  or  three 
vigorous  leafy  shoots  from  a  growing  plant.  Take  the 
bottle  out  of  the  pail  in  a  saucer — leaving  enough  water 
in  the  saucer  to  exclude  the  outside  air.  Set  the  bottle 
and  saucer  in  a  sunny  place,  to  be  left  there  until  the 
afternoon. 

4.  Prepare  another  bottle — using  leafy  shoots  from 
a  different  plant — in  just  the  same  manner,  and  set  it 
with  the  first. 

5.  Prepare  a  third  bottle,  also,  but  set  it  in  dark- 
ness— under  a  pasteboard  box,  for  example. 

6.  Burn  a  taper  until  it  is  extinguished  in  a  fourth 
bottle  ;  quickly  lower  it  into  a  saucer  of  water,  and  set 
it — without  any  leaves  in  it — with  the  first  two  bottles. 

Second  Lesson. 

(For  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. ) 

1.  Take  the  leafy  shoots  out  of  one  of  the  bottles 
left  in  the  light — keeping  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  under 
water  in  a  pail  to  exclude  the  air  from  outside — and 
shake  some  lime-water  through  the  bottle  (closed  with 
the  hand). 

2.  Remove  in  the  same  manner  the  green  shoots 
from  the  other  bottle  left  in  the  light,  and  try  whether 
a  taper  will  burn  in  it  as  at  first. 

3.  Remove,  as  before  described,  the  shoots  from  the 
bottle  left  in  darkness.  Try  whether  a  taper  will  burn 
in  it  ;  then  quickly  turn  its  mouth  upward,  and  shake 
lime-water  through  it. 

4.  Try  whether  a  taper  will  burn  in  the  bottle  set 
away  without  any  shoots  in  it  ;  and  shake  lime-water 
through  it. 

5.  How  do  you  explain  the  results,  and. the  differ- 
ences in  the  results,  of  these  experiments? 

6.  Argue  from  the.se  experiments  that  the  green 
leaves  of  growing  plants,  in  the  light,  absorb  carbonic 
acid  gas  (carbon  dioxide)  from  the  air,  and  give  off 
oxygen,  but  that  this  proce»s  ceases  in  the  night,  or  in 
darkness.  ■  J.  Brittain. 

J^ormal  School.  Fri'dciicton. 


The  Planets  in  June. 

Mercury  will  be  visible  the  entire  month,  just  after 
sunset,  near  to  the  horizon,  a  little  north  of  west.  This 
will  be  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
innermost  planet,  which  so  few  people  have  ever  seen. 
Venus  will  be  far  enough  away  from  the  sun  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  to  be  comfortably  seen  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month  will  begin  to  be  a  good  evening  star, 
with  Mercury  a  few  degrees  to  the  south.  Mars  will 
be  seen  in  the  west  in  the  evening,  having  decreased  in 
brightness  so  much  as  to  be  no  longer  conspicuous. 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  rise  about  dark  and  will  be 
prominent  objects  the  entire  night,  low  in  the  south- 
east and  south.  Uranus  will  be  visible  to  the  unas- 
sisted eye  as  a  very  faint  star  about  ten  degrees  east  of 
the  bright  star  Antares. — Scientific  American. 


For  the  Eoucationai.  Review] 


Snake  Berries. 


How  many  strange  fruits  grew  in  the  woods  when  I 
was  a  boy  !  And  how  many  familiar  and  unfamiliar 
names  for  them  come  back  to  my  recollection  now  ! 
They  were  learned  from  schoolmates  and  other  com- 
panions in  the  field,  with  the  word  of  my  parents  as 
final  authority — for  teachers  in  those  days  never  troubled 
themselves  about  things  that  grew,  and  any  berry  that 
my  father  or  my  mother  could  not  name  was  not  worth 
naming. 

Not  to  mention  strawberries,  gooseberries,  blueberries, 
and  others  common  in  household  use,  I  can  recall  bunch- 
berries,  pigeon-berries,  choke-berries,  mulberries,  box- 
berries,  teaberries,  dewberries — some  of  them  applied 
to  berries  quite  different  from  those  that  they  name  for 
me  now  —egg-berries,  bilVierries,  sarsaparillaberries,  and 
I  don't  know  how  many  more  ;  but  none  among  them 
all  so  useful  as  snakeberries.  I'he  name  covered  many 
different  things,  because  we  were  never  quite  sure  what 
it  meant. 

Snakeberries  were  poison.  All  the  boys  agreed  in 
that.  Perhaps  nowadays  most  of  them  would  say 
poisonous — but  what  does  it  matter  1  Poisonful,  if  you 
like.  The  main  thing  was  that  snakeberries  should  be 
avoided  ;  and,  therefore,  whenever  we  came  upon  berries 
that  none  of  us  knew,  the  older  lads  would  say  to  us, 
"  Don't  eat  them,  boys  ;  they  might  be  snakeberries." 

My  referees  at  home  did  not  knov/  snakeberries.  No 
one  I  met  could  tell  me  where  they  grew  or  what  they 
looked  like  ;  but  the  wholesome  dread  of  finding  them 
some  day  by  accident  kept  me  from  putting  to  the  proof 
everything  that  looked  good  to  eat,  just  as  the  belief 
that  toadstools  are  poisonous  has  done  in  later  days. 
The    desire  for  the    knowledge  of    good   and    evil  wasj 
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strong,  however;  and  I  kept  up  the  search  for  snake- 
berries,  so  that,  once  found,  I  might  know  them  and 
avoid  them.  I  must  even  acknowledge  some  feeling  of 
di.sappointment,  long  after  school  days  were  past,  when 
I  discovered  that  there  was  no  mention  of  them  in  books. 

And  now  for  the  moral  of  all  thi.s.  It  is  not  a  refer- 
ence to  these  bitter  fruits  of  experience  we  might  happily 
miss  by  an  ethical  heed  to  the  warning,  "  They  might 
be  snakeberries,"  but  only  a  simple  lesson  in  the  practical 
value  of  ignorance. 

Not  all  delusions  are  harmful.  The  fungus  you  know 
to  be  edible  is  a  mushroom  ;  the  one  you  don't  know,  a 
toadstool ;  and  toadstools  are  poisonous.  This  is  the 
only  safe  rule  ;  and,  .since  there  are  poisonous  fruits  in 
our  forests  and  fields,  until  he  knew  each  and  every  one 
of  them,  I  would  hesitate,  for  prudential  reasons,  about 
telling  any  inquiring  boy  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 


a  snakeberry. 


J.   V. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 


Misquotations. 


As  Browning  is  quoted,  saying  : 

"  The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  is. 
The  little  less,  and  what  worlds  away." 

Mr.  Cameron,  in  the  Educational  Review,  has  given 
some  striking  examples  of  misquotations,  and  has  sug- 
gested the  publication  of  some  more  When  these  come 
before  teachers  they  are  very  striking,  in  the  clear  sight 
they  give  of  the  difference  between  the  right  way  and 
the  wrong  way,  or  even  between  what  might  seem  to 
us  good,  if  we  had  not  the  better  than  good,  as  written 
by  Shakespeare  or  by  Milton. 

I  misquote  from  these  two,  following  misquoters  : 

(o)  "  In  the  affliction  of  these  dreams  to  live."         (Macbeth). 

(6)  "(ian'st  thou  not  ininister  to  a  diseased  mind."      (lb). 

(c)  "  And  teach  them  how  to  fight."  (Henry  V). 

(d)  "A  dreadful  battle  rendered  you  in  music."  (lb). 
(c)  "These  silly  old  fools."  (Hamlet). 
{/]  "  Giving  a  dim  religious  light."  (II  Penseroso). 
ig)  "  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  (Lyoidas). 
(h)  "  Proudly  struts  his  dames  before."  L' Allegro). 
(i)  "Of  lengthened  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  (lb). 
(j)  "  He  also  serves  who  only  stands  and  waits." 

As  Mr.  Cameron  says,  how  a  change  may  ruin  a  line. 
So  to  compare  Scott's  misquotation  of  Wordsworth's 
imaginative  exactness  : 

"  The  swans  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Float  double,  swan  and  shadow." 

As  poor  Wordsworth  complained,  the  image  of  the 
one  swan  and  the  utter  loneliness  of  the  mountain- 
surrounded  lake  were  just  the  things  he  cared  to  tell 
of ;  and  then  the  perfect  calm,  and  so  the  double  float- 
ing. The  misquotation  often  shows  the  mind  is  not  on 
the  object. 


And  then  the  sound.  What  a  difference  when  the 
"  sw  "  is  not  repeated. 

"  The  swan  on  still  St.  Mary's  lake." 

To  go  back  to  our  list.  One  finds  many  hints  as  to 
the  power  in  words  of  the  best  chosen  and  the  best 
placed:  "Proper  words  in  proper  places,"  which  is,  I 
think,  near  Swift's  definition  of  what  is  good  in  style. 

In  (a)  the  real  line  ends  with  "  terrible  dreams,"  and 
the  thought  of  which  made  Lady  Macbeth  shudder  as 
her  husband  told  of  his  own  affliction.  So  Helen 
Faucit  played  it. 

(b)  Transpose  "  diseased  "  and  "  mind,"  on  the  latter 
of  which  is,  of  course,  the  stress. 

(c)  Henry  V.'s  shout,  "Teach  them  how  to  war." 

(d)  "  A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music." 

(e )  "  These  ledions  old  fools,"  Hamlet  says  after 
suffering  from  Polonius. 

There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  vague 
"  silly  "  here  and  "tedious"  as  between  the  ''sweet" 
lake  and  the  "  still." 

(/)  "  Castinc)  a  dim  religious  light  "  from  tke  stained 
glass  windows. 

The  same  might  be  said  here — the  mind  on  and  off 
the  object. 

((/)  "  To-morrow  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new." 

Milton  expressing  his  various  hopes  for  his  life's  work. 

(h)  "  Stoutly  struts  his  dames  before." 

Another  more  exact  picture. 

(i)   "  Of  linked  sweetness." 

The  misquoter  thought  not  at  all  of  Milton  the 
musician.  But  doubtless  he  can  see  how  commonplace 
is  his  "lengthened  long."  W.  R  P.  S. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

"  Scotsman. 


A  post  card  received  the  other  day  asks  : — "  Sir 
William  Alexander,  a  Scottish  knight  (or  Scotch) 
which  1  A  young  Scotsman  (or  Scotchman)  named 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  which  V 

You  had  better  say  '  Scottish,'  and  you  must  not  say 
'  Scotchman'  unless  you  wish  to  be  classed  by  all  true 
Scotsmen  among  those  who  drop  their  h's,  or  who  say 
"  I  seen  him  when  he  done  it,"  or  who  dine  in  their 
shirt-sleeves  and  eat  peas  with  a  knife. 

Sometimes  when  people  are  told  this  they  refuse  to 
accept  the  truth  with  becoming  docility  and  fall  to 
arguing  about  it.  They  say  they  know  natives  of  Scot- 
land who  call  themselves  Scotchmen,  and  they  have 
found  "  Scotch  "  and  "  Scotchman  "  in  Burns  and  Scott 
and  other  Scottish  writers.  One  might  answer  these 
objections  in   the   wise  words  of   the  famous  oracle  of 
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a  rustic  hostelry  —  "I  ain't  a  arguin  with  yer,  I'm  a 
tellin  yer,"  but  perhaps  a  less  wise  answer  will  be 
better  at  present. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  Scotsmen  (and  many 
descendants  of  Scotsmen)  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
"  Scotsman  "  is  the  proper  term,  but  what  of  that?  Dr. 
JohnsoQ  defined  "  pastern  "  in  his  dictionary  as  ".  the 
knee  of  a  horse,"  and  when  asked  by  a  lady  how  he 
came  to  make  such  a  blunder  replied,  "  Ignorance, 
madam,  pure  ignorance."  Are  we  to  believe  that  only 
"  Scotchmen  "  are  exempt  from  the  glorious  privilege  of 
occasional  ignorance  even  on  matters  that  closely  con- 
cern them  ?  Very  many  of  our  neighbors  to  the  south 
don't  seem  to  know  the  name  of  their  own  country  ; 
they  think  it  is  "  America  "  instead  of  being  only  "  The 
United  States  of  America."  Many  Canadians  don't 
know  (or  didn't  know  until  the  other  day)  what  their 
own  flag  or  their  own  coat  of  arms  is.  Many  an 
Englishman  calls  his  horse  a  '  hoss '  or  an  '  orse.'  Et 
cetera,  und  so  weiter,  kai  ta  loipa. 

As  to  finding  '  Scotch'  and  '  Scotchman  '  in  the  works 
of  Scottish  writers  there  are  several  tilings  to  be  said. 
When  these  authors  are  making  non-Scottish  barbarians 
talk  about  Scotsmen  and  things  Scottish,  dramatic  pro- 
priety requires  that  these  parties  should  talk  in  their 
usual  barbarous  and  ignorant  way.  And  when  writing 
with  an  eye  on  possible  English  readers  they  may  have 
adapted  their  teruiinology  to  the  defective  intelligence 
of  such  folk.  Or,  writing  in  haste  (as  Scott  for  in- 
stance), they  may  not  always  have  been  careful  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  right  term  and  the  wrong.  But, 
even  with  Scott,  when  there  is  some  special  reason  for 
using  the  right  word,  he  does  use  it,  no  matter  how 
great  his  writing  speed.  The  grim  Earl  Douglas  in  The 
Fair  Maid  of  Perth  might  be  called  a  Scotchman  by  an 
English  playwright,  but  a  Scottish  novelist  could  not 
make  him  call  hiuiself  that.  "  I  am  a  true  Scotsman'' 
is  what  Scott  makes  him  say  on  a  memorable  occasion. 
And  with  Burns,  too,  it  is  '  Scotsman  '  in  the  following 
immortal  stanza. 

"  But  bring  a  Scotsman  frae  hi.s  hill. 
Clap  in  his  cheek  a  Highland  gill, 
Say,  such  is  royal  George's  will 

And  there's  the  foe. 
He  has  nae  thought  but  how  to  kill 

Twa  at  a  blow." 

Even  in  these  and  similar  passages  it  is  possible  to 
find  the  wrong  word  in  some  editions,  but  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  printer  or  the  proof-reader  or  some  other 
mechanical  barbarian.  And  this  is  another  important 
point  to  be  considered  by  those  who  lay  stress  on  the 
forms  of  spelling  they  find  in  their  copies.  I  have 
before  now  found    it  almost  (and  sometimes  altogether) 


impossible  to  get  '  Scotsman  '  printed.  I  have  written 
or  typed  the  word  with  all  possible  plainness.  The 
proof  would  come  with  '  Scotchman.'  This  would  be 
corrected  and  returned,  sometimes  more  than  once,  and 
in  the  end  it  has  usually  happened  that  I  was  made  to 
say  '  Scotchman  '  to  the  reader.  Even  the  Educational 
Review  has  been  guilty  of  this  outrage. 

If  any  reader  wishes  to  get  first-hand  information  on 
the  question  discussed  here,  and  especially  in  regard  to 
the  present  usage  of  educated  Scotsmen,  he  is  recom- 
rnended  to  read  the  pages  of  such  Scottish  periodicals  as 
Blackwood's  Magazine  and  Chamber.s's  Journal.  If  1  e 
finds  '  Scotch  '  and  especially  if  he  finds  '  Scotchman  ' 
used,  he  may  be  sure  that  the  offending  writer  is  an 
Englishman  or  an  Irishman  or  worse.  Also,  if  possible, 
let  him  get  a  copy  of  the  leading  Edinburgh  daily  news- 
paper and  look  at  its  name — The  Scotsman. 

When  Lowell  returned  home  after  his  term  as  min- 
ister to  England,  he  happened  one  day,  among  some 
friends  and  some  strangers,  to  speak  very  highly  of 
Scotland  and  its  people.  One  of  the  strangers  stepped 
up  and  said  to  him,  "  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lowell,  for  your 
kind  words  ;  I  am  a  Scotchman  myself."  "  Then " 
replied  Lowell,  "  you  are  not  a  true  one  or  you  would 
have  said  '  Scotsman.'  " 

Punch  had  some  amusing  lines  on  this  subject  about 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  but  I  have  mislaid  the  refer- 
ence. I  wonder  if  any  reader  of  this  can  help  me  to 
it.     I  think  the  piece  began 


"  If  you'd  make  them  feel  '  great  pots,' 
Then  be  sure  to  call  them  Scots." 


A.  Cameron. 


Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  June,  1901. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

Manual  Training-. 


Being  deeply  interested  in  our  day  school  system,  I 
hail  with  delight  the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
which  will  further  perfect  it.  This  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  munificence  of  Sii-  Wm.  McDonald, 
under  plans  wisely  carried  out  by  Prof.  Jas.  W.  Robert- 
son, so  well  known  on  agricultural  lines.  This  training 
supplies  a  missing  link  in  our  educational  .system,  which 
consisted  too  largely  of  book  study-work  for  the  brain, 
and  two  little  practice  for  the  hand,  leaving  some  of  the 
pupil's  faculties  unused.  Having  read  whatever  was 
within  reach  on  this  subject,  and  several  times  visited 
Principal  MacCreadj'  at  his  rooms  and  work  in  the 
Normal  School  building,  I  interviewed,  during  the  month 
of  March,  members  of  our  provincial  government,  asking 
that  they  would  send  a  wise  committee  to  the  manual 
training  rooms,   and  if  that  committee   reported    favor- 
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ably,  they  would  pass  such  resolution  as  would  commend 
this  work  to  school  trustees,  and  that  if  the  government 
could  do  so,  they  would  make  a  small  grant  aiding  such 
districts  as  desired  to  introduce  benches  into  their  schools. 
I  have  not  heard   whether  any  such  action    was  taken. 

But  I  write  especially  to  call  attention  of  teachers 
and  others  to  a  pamphlet  recently  issued.  It  is,  "The 
MacDonald  Manual  Training  Schools  in  Canada." 
(Illustrated).  By  Prof.  Jas.  W.  llobertson.  This 
pamphlet  is  as  full  of  thought  as  of  words.  It  presents 
many  fundamental  reasons  for  the  introduction  of  man- 
ual training  into  our  schools  as  rapidly  as  possible- 
Teachers  should  read  it,  and  re-read  it,  then  they  will 
desire  to  attend  the  Summer  School,  to  be  conducted 
soon,  in  St.  John,  by  Principal  MacCready  for  their 
benefit.  Such  teachers  will  then  be  eager  to  teach  in 
their  schools  that  portion  of  the  work  which  they  have 
learned.  Prof.  Robertson's  own  words,  like  his  words 
on  other  subjects,  are  strong  and  full  of  common  .sense. 
And  these  are  supported  by  copious  extracts  from  the 
report  of  an  Educational  Commission  in  Ireland.  I 
will  not  ijuote  but  summarize :  ( 1 )  Evidence  gathered  by 
careful  educators  is  unanimous  in  its  favour.  ("2)  Schoo' 
attendance  is  increased  by  its  introduction.  (3)  Pupils 
continue  longer  at  school  because  of  it.  (4)  The  train- 
ing is  continued  wherever  it  is  once  ifHroduoed.  This 
pamphlet  has  already  been  sent  to  a  number  of  the 
leading  teachers  in  our  province.  Otliers  can  get  it  by 
applying  to  Principal  MacCready,  Fredericton. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  readers  of  the 
Rkvieu  that  our  province  already  furnishes  one  pleas- 
ing instance  of  its  introduction.  It  is  not  a  city 
school  which  has  become  the  pioneer  but  a  rural  dis- 
trict, .so  small  and  new  as  not  to  be  found  yet  in  our 
Postal  Directory.  Miss  O'Brien,  who  took  the  pre- 
liminary or  introductory  course  in  the  Summer  School, 
July,  1900,  interested  the  trustees  at  Inches  Ridge, 
York  Co.,  bordering  on  Carleton  Co.  This  interest 
resulted  in  Prof.  Robertson  procuring  two  benches  for 
her  .school,  and  she  has  been  teaching  it  much  to  the 
profit  of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  delight  of  trustees  and 
other  parents  of  the  scholars.  Its  influence,  both  in  the 
school  and  in  the  families,  is  such  that  commends  the 
work  highly  to  other  trustees.  I  hope  that  teachers 
and  trustees  will  procure  the  above  pamphlet,  and 
earnestly  consider  the  subject.  Aijlila  Lucas. 

Susse.v,  N.  B 


"  How  does  happen  that  there  are  so  many  old  maids 
among  the  school  teachers  ?"  asked  a  reporter  of  a 
teacher  the  other  day.  "Because  school  teachers  are, 
as  a  rule,  women  of  sense  ;  and  no  woman  will  give  up 
a  sixty  dollar  position  for  a  ten-dollar  man,"  was  the 
reply.  —  Excha  nr/e. 


Superintendent  Anderson. 


We  present  our  readers  with  a  portrait  of  Alex. 
Anderson,  LL.  D.,  recently  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  Prince  Edward  Island.  Few  names 
are  better  known  in  educational  circles  throughout 
Canada  than  that  of  Dr.  Anderson,  who  for  over  a  third 
of  a  century  has  been  the  leader  of  educational  thought 
in  that  province.  As  principal  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College  and  Normal  School,  he  has  wielded  a  great 
influence  in  stimulating  the  intellectual  activities  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been,  and  are  now,  the 
teachers  of  the  province  ;  and  of  tho.se  students  who 
have  won  well-deserved  honours  in  many  of  the  universi- 
ties of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Wherever  Dr. 
Anderson's  students  are  found,  they  have  reflected 
credit  on  their  island  home,  and  on  the  man  who,  by 
his  genius  as  a  teacher,  his  accurate  scholarship  and 
unswerving  integrity,  has  done  so  much  to  mould  men 
of  character  and  scholarship  in  this  generation. 

The  Review  expresses  the  wish  of  Dr.  Anderson's 
many  friends,  in  hoping  that  he  may  be  long  spared  to 
direct  the  educational  work  of  the  island,  which,  as  a 
teacher,  he  has  done  so  much  to  encourage  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  career. 
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For  Hie  Edi'Catii>nal.  Review.] 


June  Studies  foF  Little  Folks. 


■  Bv  Mrs.  Sara  B.  Patterson. 
Nature  study  for  the  primary  grades  should  not  be 
supposed  to  mean  the  study  of  specific  subjects,  such  as 
botany,  entomology,  etc.  The  world  of  nature  is  one  to 
the  child,  and  the  more  closely  connected  he  finds  the 
plants  and  insects  and  birds,  the  better.  His  future 
interest  in  these  separate  studies  depends  largely  on  the 
charm  of  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  out-door  life  in 
childhood.  The  work  of  the  piiraary  room  is  not  pulling 
plants  to  pieces,  making  collections  of  insects,  or  study- 
ing the  internal  structure  of  dead  birds.  To  give  such 
work  to  young  children  is  to  blunt  their  sensibilities 
and  to  defeat  the  aim  we  profess  to  have  in  view. 

For  them  the  charm  is,  and  should  be,  in  the  life  and 
activity  around  them,  and  in  the  simple,  everyday 
relations  of  one  thing  to  another.  The  teacher's  part 
is  to  increase  their  interest  by  encouraging  and  directing 
observation,  and,  wherever  possible,  by  telling,  from  her 
own  experience  or  reading,  such  facts  or  stories  as  may 
tend  to  deepen  their  impressions. 

They  should  learn  to  recognize  the  common  plants 
around  them, — even  the  weeds  are  interesting  when  we 
take  the  trouble  to  notice  them.  We  may  not  know 
their  names,  but  it  is  well  to  get  acquainted.  If  we  are 
interested  in  a  stranger  there  will  soon  be  some  way  to 
discover  his  name.  Of  course,  the  wild  flowers  in  the 
vicinity  will  be  honoured  in  their  season,  and — one 
word — if  there  are  flowers  on  the  teacher's  desk,  let 
them  be  fresh  and  few.  Half  a  dozen  daisies  or  butter- 
cups with  some  green  leaves  are  more  beautiful  than  a 
large  and  crowded  bunch. 

Discourage  the  picking  of  flowers  to  throw  away. 
A  true  lover  of  flowers  will  leave  them  in  their  beauty, 
rather  than  gather  them  to  no  purpose  other  than  to 
be  cast  down  by  the  roadside  to  wither.  The  selfish 
desire  for  material  possession  that  results  in  the  de- 
struction of  beauty  should  be  guarded  against,  for  the 
sake  of  the  child's  own  character.  We  may  not  grasp 
all  that  we  admire.  liead  him  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  a  deeper  pleasure  comes  from  another  sort  of 
possession,   which  guards  and  cherishes  what  it  loves. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  teacher  pulled  up  carefully  a 
miniature  spruce  tree,  eight  or  ten  inches  ligh,  took  it 
with  her  to  school,  and  planted  it  in  a  flower-pot  in  the 
pre.sence  of  the  children.  Rather  to  her  surprise,  it 
took  most  kindly  to  its  new  surroundings,  its  buds  de- 
veloped rapidly,  and  to-day  it  is  covered  with  pale  green 
tips  over  an  inch  long.  It  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  and 
decidedly  "  a  joy."  A  clover  plant  taken  up  in  the 
same  way,   and  potted,  has  proved  almost  equally  suc- 


cessful.    To  watch  plants  growing,  and  to  tend   them, 
is  a  good  preparation  for  the  study  of  botany. 

Similarly,  an  opportunity  given  to  observe  living  in- 
sects is  of  untold  value  in  paving  the  way  for  the  study 
of  entomology.  A  very  drowsy  bumble-bee  straying 
into  a  certain  room,  one  chilly  day,  was  easily  captured 
and  placed  under  a  tall  glass  tumbler.  A  few  leaves  and 
flowers,  with  occasional  fresh  air,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  sugar  and  water,  kept  it  only  fairly  contented  for  a 
week,  during  which  time  the  children  made  good  use  of 
their  chance  for  observation.  The  wonderful  way  in 
which  the  delicate  blossoms  were  searched  for  honey 
was  very  attractive,  but  perhaps  not  more  so  than  the 
swift  movements  of  the  end  of  that  long  tongue  sipping 
up  the  sweetened  water.  But  as  the  days  grew  warmer, 
an  occasional  angry  "  buzz  "  said  that  the  prisoner  was 
unhappy  ;  so  an  unanimous  vote  was  passed  in  its  favour, 
and  out  it  flew  through  the  open  window  into  the 
sunshine. 

On  another  occasion,  a  large  dragon-tly  was  found, 
during  a  high  wind,  clinging  to  a  fence.  A  large  glass 
placed  over  it,  and  a  sheet  of  stiff  paper  slipped 
beneath,  secured  it  without  injury.  Although  offered 
its  freedom  several  times  during  the  next  day,  it  refused 
to  leave  while  the  strong  wind  lasted.  The  foolish  idea 
that  this  "darning-needle"  would  "sew  their  mouths 
up  "  was  soon  dispelled  from  the  children's  minds  ;  and 
they  took  great  interest  in  it,  studying  its  queer  lo.jking 
face,  admiring  its  beautiful  wings,  and  in  hearing  the 
story  of  the  wonderful  changes  in  its  life. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  describe  orally,  and 
frequently  also  in  writing,  when  they  are  sufliciently 
advanced,  what  they  have  seen  and  done  in  connection 
with  their  nature-lessons  or  during  their  out-door  obser- 
vations. Welcome  ever  so  short  a  sentence  helping  the 
child  to  give  it  in  correct  English,  but  not  in  such  a 
way  as  to  dampen  his  ardour  the  next  lime  he  has  an 
experience  to  relate.  Much  good  work  can  be  accom- 
plished in  this  way  in  the  line  of  correct  speaking,  as 
well  as  in  spelling  and  composition.  Facility  of  ex- 
pression can  only  be  developed  by  constant  practice. 

Encourage  children  to  take  notice  of  the  birds,  to 
listen  to  them,  and,  if  possible,  to  connect  the  song 
with  the  appearance  of  the  singer,  noting  down  particu- 
lars. No  matter  if  the  name  of  the  bird  is  unknown  ; 
he  may  not  have  any  friend  near  to  introduce  him,  but 
let  him  introduce  himself.  Invent  a  name;  it  will  serve 
to  identify  him,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a 
beginning.  Sometimes  a  fanciful  interpretation  of  the 
song  helps  to  win  attention,  as  in  the  case  of  the  robin's 
rich  notes  coaxing  us  to  "  clwer  up,  cheer  up,  cheerily, 
cheerily,  cheer  up." 
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Another  clearly  defined  soug  is  that  of  the  white- 
throated  sparrow  or  Peabody-bird,  which  consists  of 
two  prolonged,  distinct  notes,  the  first  low,  the  second 
five  or  six  tones  higher,  followed  by  two  or  three 
triplets  on  a  medium  tone,  the  latter  giving  a  somewhat 
minor  effect.  The  name  "  Peabody-bird  "  has  doubtless 
been  given  on  account  of  this  song,  being  popularly 
rendered,    "Old  Tom  Peabody,  Peabody,  Peahody." 

But  whatever  else  may  be  missed,  make  sure  that 
the  children  see  and  hear  the  bob-o'-link,  so  easily  dis- 
tinguished just  now  by  his  delightful  melody,  and  by 
his  summer  suit  of  black  relieved  by  flashes  of  white. 
As  he  sings  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  with  such  a  flood  of 
matchless  music,  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  in  the 
vicinity  of  green  fields  to  miss  him  if  they  had  ears  to 
hear.  It  may  be  true  that  he  likes  the  farmer's  oats 
and  barley  too  well,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  destroys 
hundreds  of  destructive  insects  and  caterpillars.  This 
is  the  time  of  the  year  to  give  Bryant's  charming  poem 
to  the  children  : — 

Robert  cf  Lincoln. 

Merrily  swinging  on  brier  and  weed. 

Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame. 

Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 

Robert  of  Lincohi  is  telling  his  name  : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link. 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 

Snug  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours. 

Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  gaily  drest. 
Wearing  a  bright  black  wedding  coat; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merr\'  note: 

Bob-o'-link.  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine. 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  quaker  wife, 

Pretty  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 

Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings: 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kind  creature  ;  you  need  nut  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she; 
One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  lie. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat: 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Never  was  I  afiaid  of  man; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  kna\es,  if  you  can! 
Chee,  cliee,  chee. 


Six  white  eggs  on  a  bed  of  hay, 
Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day, 
Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  good  wife,  that  never  goes  out, 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolic  about. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell. 
Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well, 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Roliert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 
Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care  ; 
Ott  is  his  holiday  garment  laid, 
Half  forgotten  that  merry  air  : 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
Nobody  knows  but  my  mate  and  I 
Where  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes  ;  the  children  are  grown  ; 
Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows  ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone  ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sings  as  he  goes  : 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spink  ; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 
Robert  of  Lincoln,  come  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 


Teachers  often  complain  of  their  lack  of  information 
on  difierent  lines  of  nature-study.  They  don't  know 
anything  about  it,  and  don't  know  where  to  get  what 
they  want. 

This  certainly  is  a  great  draw-back,  but  there  is  a 
remedy.  Personal  observation  is  worth  more  than  dry 
facts  gathered  from  a  book,  very  much  more  to  little 
children.  Something '  their  teacher  has  seen  with  her 
own  eyes  and  wants  them  to  see  is  worth  considering, 
and  the  awakened  interest  is  of  more  value  both  to 
teacher  and  child  than  a  whole  page  of  information. 
But  after  our  interest  is  awakened,  and  we  begin  to  see 
and  to  look,  then  the  facts  assume  a  greater  value. 
They  seem  to  step  right  up  and  take  a  front  seat,  bring- 
ing us  news  of  an  old  acquaintanse,  and  this  opening  of 
our  eyes  to  out-door  life  will  re-act  on  our  own  life. 
We  are  apt  to  get  into  ruts  in  the  every-day  round  of 
teaching,  and  the  freshness  of  a  new  interest  is  restful 
to  tired  nerves. 
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The  eiijoyiueiit  of  the  holiday  season  will  be  en- 
hanced if,  in  an  incidental  way,  we  observe  more  care 
fully  the  world  of  nature  as  we  pass  along.  Each  part 
of  the  country  has  its  own  special  features;  and  as  we 
visit  new  scenes  we  may,  without  any  attempt  at 
exhaustive  study,  observe  many  things  worth  noting 
down.  In  this  way,  while  taking  recreation,  much 
valuable  material  may  be  laid  up  for  future  use. 

As  far  as  outside  help  is  concerned  in  this  matter, 
personal  experience  would  lead  the  writer  to  advise 
teachers  to  attend  the  School  of  Science,  which  meets 
this  summer  in  Lunenburg,  N.  S.  It  is  by  no  means  so 
formidable  an  institution  as  the  name  suggests  to  many. 
One  of  its  charms  is  the  freedom  which  students  have 
of  working  little  or  much,  as  they  feel  able.  And  one 
of  its  most  pleasing  features  is  the  almost  daily  field 
work  carried  on  by  different  teachers,  which  includes 
walks  and  social  chat  with  the  class  on  what  they  see 
and  hear. 


The  Greeniks. 

A  rose-tree  stood  in  the  window.  Bub  a  little  while  ago  it 
had  been  green  and  fresh,  and  now  it  looked  sickly— it  was  in 
poor  health,  no  doubt.  A  whole  regiment  was  quarted  on  it, 
and  was  eating  it  up  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  seeming  greedi- 
ness, the  regiment  was  a  very  decent  and  respectable  one.  It 
wore  bright  green  uniforms.  I  spoke  to  one  of  the  "  Greenies;'' 
he  was  but  three  days  old,  and  yet  he  was  already  a  grand, 
father.  What  do  you  thinli  he  said  ?  It  is  all  true— he  spoke 
of  himself  and  of  the  rest  of  the  regiment.      Listen  ! 

We  are  the  most  wonderful  creatures  in  the  world.  The 
wisest  of  tlie  creatures,  the  ant  (we  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him!)  understands  us  well.  He  does  not  eat  us  up  ;  he 
takes  our  eggs,  lays  them  in  the  family  ant-hill  on  the  ground 
floor— lays  them,  labelled  and  numbered,  side  by  side,  layer 
on  layer,  so  that  each  day  a  new  one  may  creep  out  of  the 
egg.  Then  he  puts  us  in  a  stable,  strokes  our  hind  legs,  and 
milks  us.  He  has  given  us  the  prettiest  of  names— "  Little 
milch-cow." 

All  creatures,  who,  like  the  ant,  are  gifted  with  common 
sense,  call  us  by  this  pretty  name. 

I  was  born  on  a  rose-leaf.  I  and  all  the  regiment  live  on  the 
rose-tree.  The  gardener  calls  us  plane-lice  ;  the  books  call  us 
Aphides  ;  but  the  children  call  us  the  ant's  cows. — Andersen. 


THE  COLLEGES. 


Old  Gentleman.—"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your 
teachers  never  thrash  you  1" 

Little  Boy. — "  Never.  We  have  moral  suasion  at 
our  school." 

"What's  thatr 

"  Oh,  we  get  kep'  in,  and  stood  up  in  corners,  and 
locked  out,  and  locked  in,  and  made  to  write  one  word 
a  thousand  times,  and  scowled  at,  and  jawed  at,  and 
— that's  all. — Good  News. 


He   only   is   exempt   from   failures  who   makes    no 
efforts. —  Whatelij. 


Dalhousie  College  Convocation. 

The  past  session  at  Dalhousie  witnessed  the  severing 
of  the  last  tie  binding  old  Dalhousie  with  the  Dalhousie 
of  to-day.  After  more  than  thirty-seven  years  of  faith- 
ful and  good  service,  Prof.  Charles  Macdonald  died  at 
his  post.  On  Tuesday  he  gave  two  lectures  to  his 
advanced  students,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he 
died.  Wherever  the  name  of  Dalhousie  was  known,  he 
was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  aud  attachment. 
His  personality  gave  to  the  college  its  characteristic 
mark.  Canada  has  seen  very  few  like  him.  Perhaps 
Young,  of  Toronto,  was  his  equal  as  a  teacher. 

In  all  probability  Dr.  D.  A.  Murray,  B.A.  (Dal.  '84), 
Scholar,  Fellow  and  Ph.  D.  of  Johns  Hopkins,  now 
Instructor  in  mathematics  at  Cornell,  will  be  appointed 
his  successor.  The  nomination,  the  right  of  the  donors 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  chair,  has 
been  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  given  to  him. 
Dr.  Murray  is  the  author  of  four  excellent  books  on  mathe- 
matics—all highly  received  by  Lord  Kelvin's  periodical, 
The  Philosophical  Magazine,  London.  His  colleagues 
in  Cornell,  without  exception,  and  his  old  students  at 
Dalhousie,  speak  of  his  brilliant  success  as  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Poole,  has  been  appointed  lecturer  on 
geology  ;  Drs.  Gordon  and  Falconer,  lecturers  on  Biblical 
literature  —  a  course  fashioned  after  those  of  Yale, 
Chicago  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  most  notable  "pft  of  the  year  is  the  bequest  of 
two  thousand  dollars  by  the  late  Professor  Macdonald 
as  an  endowment  for  the  library  fund.  No  department 
is  in  greater  need,  and  in  no  other  can  a  bequest  like 
the  foregoing  do  greater  good. 

At  convocation  the  most  notable  feature  was  the 
conferring  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  on 
Principal  F.  Eraser,  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
Rev.  T.  Watson  Smith,  D.  I).  Principal  Eraser's  great 
services  in  the  cause  of  the  education  of  the  blind  are 
well  known.  He  has  placed  the  education  of  the  blind 
on  a  footing  as  satisfactory  as  the  education  of  other 
children.  He  has  built  and  organized  one  of  the  best 
schools  for  the  blind  on  the  continent,  and,  in  addition, 
he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  all  public  matters. 
His  blindness  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  every 
blind  boy  or  girl  in  these  provinces  to  become  a  useful 
and  happy  member  of  society.  Dr.  Watson  Smith's 
excellent  history  of  Methodism,  and  his  well-known 
researches  in  Canadian  history,  are  well  worthy  of 
academic  recognition.  They  are  thorough  and  careful, 
and  show  the  results  of  patient  and  long  continued 
investigations  of  important  phases  of  our  national  life. 
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The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred  on  twenty-seven, 
of  whom  four  were  women  ;  that  of  B.  Sc.  on  four,  of 
whom  one  was  a  woman  ;  LL.B.  on  twelve;  M.D.C.M. 
on  thirteen,  of  whom  one  was  a  woman  ;  M.A.  on  seven  ; 
LL.  D.  on  two. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.,  with  honours  in  classics,  was 
granted  to  Lillian  G.  Best,  of  Grafton,  N.  S.,  and  Wm. 
T.  Hatlam,  of  McAdam,  N.  B.;  that  of  B.  Sc,  with 
honours  in  chemistry  and  chemical  physics,  to  R.  S. 
Boehner,  of  Paradise,  N.  S. 

The  degree  of  B.  A.,  with  great  distinction,  was 
granted  to  Mary  A.  O'Brien,  of  Noel,  N.  S.,  and  J  C. 
Mackie,  of  Brockton,  Mass.;  B.  A.,  with  distinction, 
on  Jean  F.  Forrest,  of  Halifax,  E.  K.  Harvey,  of  Halifax, 
L.  J.  Miller,  of  Charlottetown,  Winifred  B.  Williams, 
of  Boston,  Mass. 

Among  the  graduates  in  law  were  Norman  G.  Murray, 
who  was  present  with  the  first  contingent  in  all  its 
engagements  in  South  Africa,  also  J.  C.  Oland,  lieut- 
enant of  "  H  "  Company  of  that  contingent,  who  has 
since  returned  to  South  Africa  as  lieutenant  of  the 
S.  A.  constabulary. 

Of  the  graduates  in  arts  and  science,  twenty  one  are 
from  Nova  Scotia,  six  from  New  Brunswick,  five  from 
P.  E.  Island,  three  from  other  places  ;  of  the  graduates 
in  law,  ten  are  from  Nova  Scotia,  two  from  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  all  of  the  graduates  in  medicine  are  from  Nova 
Scotia.  Dr.  C.  F.  Eraser  and  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  Smith 
were  born  in  Windsor. 

The  following  list  of  prizes  indicates  how  well  the 
women  are  doing.  They  number  about  one-fourth  of 
the  students  in  arts  and  science,  yet  they  have  fairly 
evenly  divided  the  honours  ; 

Junior  Entrance  Scholarships  : 
FiR-ST  YouNi;  Scholarship — G.  M.  Johnstone  Mackay. 
Pbofesscrs'  Scholarship — Wilhelmina  Gordon. 
Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholarship — William  Melville  Corbett. 
MacKkn/.ie  Bursary — Tliomas  G.  MacKenzie. 
Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholarship — James  A.  Scrimgeour. 
Sir  Wm.  Y'opng  Scholar-siiip — Allan  B.  Ritchie. 

Sjiecial  Prizes : 
Waverlky  Prize  (Mathematics) — R.  Mabel  McCurrlj-. 
Dr.    Norman   E.   MacKay   Prize   (Chemistry) — Florence  E. 

Blackwood. 
Frank  Simson  Prize  (Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica) — A.  M. 

Hebb,  B.  A.,  and  S.  A.  Fulton,  equal. 
AvERV  Prize  (for  the  most  distinguished  graduate  in  arts  and 

science  not  taking  an  honour  course) — Mary  A.  O'Brien. 
Dr.  Lindsay's  Gold  Medal  (Primary  M.  D.  C.  M.) — Kenneth 

A.  McKenzie. 
Dr.    Farrell's   Gold   Medal  (Final  M.  D.  C.  M. ) —  E.   Ross 

Faulkner,  B.  A. 

The  increase  in  the  number  entering  this  session  for 
the  first  time  was  fully  20  per  cent.  In  arts  and  science 
the  number  was  eighty-nine  ;  in  law  and  medicine,  thirty- 
six.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five.  In  every 
faculty,  except  law,  the  increase  was  very  large.  The 
total  attendance  is  the  second  highest  on  record.     M. 


Enccenia  of  th«  Uuiversity  of  New   Biunswick. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  closed  another 
very  satisfactory  year's  work  on  Thursday,  May  30th. 
The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  past 
year  has  been  upwards  of  one  hundred,  and  as  the 
graduating  class  was  not  a  large  one,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  undergraduates  next  year, 
reinforced  by  a  large  Freshman  class,  will  show  a  sub- 
stantial increase  over  any  former  period  in  the  history 
of  the  institution.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  to  learn  that 
among  the  undergraduates  in  attendance  during  the  year 
now  ended  were  thirty  school  teachers.  Many  of  these 
have  won  distinction  in  various  departments  of  study. 
The  University  continues  to  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard, both  of  matriculation  and  of  graduation,  for  which 
it  was  so  highly  complimented  by  Dr.  Peterson,  principal 
of  McGill  College,  in  his  speech  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration of  last  year.  The  class  of  1901,  at  the  time  of 
its  matriculation,  numbered  sixteen,  but  from  a  variety 
of  causes  only  half  this  number  completed  the  course. 
Perhaps  the  case  may  have  been  an  illustration  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  for 
every  graduate  in  the  arts  course  was  ranked  in  the  first 
division.  The  friends  of  the  L'niversity  are  satisfied 
that  the  graduating  classes  in  future  will  be  very  much 
larger  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  recent  enccenia,  as  might  reasonably  hare  been 
expected,  was  a  modest  affair  when  contrasted  with  the 
splendid  centennial  celebration  of  last  year.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  an  occasion  of  very  great  interest  to  the 
large  number  of  old  graduates  and  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution who  were  pre.sent.  The  splendid  new  science 
building  was  thrown  open  to  public  inspection,  and  all 
who  visited  it  were  delighted  with  the  beauty  of  its 
design  and  the  convenience  of  its  interior  arrangements. 
To  Professor  Dixon's  tireless  energy  the  University  is 
mainly  indebted  for  this  splendid  addition  to  its  equip- 
ment. The  senate  have  arranged  to  renovate  that  part 
of  the  old  college  building  devoted  to  residency,  and  to 
enlarge  the  library  during  the  coming  summer  ;  also  to 
add  to  the  apparatus  very  considerably,  so  that  the 
University  will  next  year  be  in  a  better  position  than 
ever  before  to  do  good  work. 

The  reception  given  by  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  an  exceedingly 
pleasant  event,  and  afforded  opportunity  of  re-union  to 
many  of  the  alumni  assembled  to  do  honour  to  their 
alma  mater.  The  proceedings  in  the  evening  were  of 
very  great  interest,  and  the  University  library  proved 
quite  inadequate  to  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
had  assembled,  many  of  whom  were  forced  to  stand  in 
the  passage  ways. 
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To  the  writer  of  this  communication  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  the  University  authorities  would  do  well  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  closing  exercises  of  encrenia 
day.  The  attempt  to  compress  into  the  space  of  a 
cjuple  of  hours  the  details  of  so  elaborate  a  programme 
as  that  ordinarily  arranged  for  the  encaenia  is  apt  to 
result  in  one  of  two  evils — either  the  wearying  of  the 
audience,  or  marring  by  undue  haste  the  impressive 
ceremony  of  the  conferring  of  degrees  and  honours — 
many  of  them  won  by  days  and  nights  of  hard  study. 
With  two  set  orations  in  the  same  evening,  these  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  In  no 
institution  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  is  so  little  time 
devoted  to  the  closing  exercises  as  at  uhe  Unirersity  of 
New  Brunswick. 

His  Honour  Lieut. -Governor  MoClelan,  vi.sitor  of  the 
University,  presided  at  the  enc(L'nia,  with  Dr.  Inch  as 
president  of  the  senate,  and  members  of  the  faculty  and 
alumni  seated  on  the  platform.  The  oration  on  behalf 
of  the  faculty  was  by  Prof.  Dixon.  It  was  an  excellent 
and  practical  address  on  the  subject  of  technical  educa- 
tion. Next  followed  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  honour 
certificates. 

The  winner  of  the  Douglas  gold  medal,  W.  ().  Ra)'- 
mond,  read  a  portion  of  his  essay  on  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  L^niversity,  and  the  medal  was  pre 
sented  by  his  Honour  the  Lieut.  Governor. 

The  winner  of  the  Alumni  gold  medal  for  Latin 
essay,  Chester  B.  Martin,  read  a  portion  of  his  essay, 
and  the  medal  was  presented  by  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Society. 

The  Montgomery-Campbell  prize  for  cla,ssics  was 
presented  to  Milton  Price  by  Bishop  Kiugdon. 

The  Brydone-Jack  scholarship  was  presented  to  H.  S. 
Devlin  by  J.  D.  Hazen,  M.  P.  P. 

The  Governor-General's  gold  medal  was  presented  to 
D.  W.  Hamilton  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Inch. 

The  list  of  class  honours  and  distinctions  was  unusually 
large,  and  gave  evidence  of  faithful  work  on  the  part  of 
the  students. 

The  graduating  class  received  their  degrees  and  were 
addressed  by  Chancellor  Harrison,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  made  the  following  observation  ; 

Your  answering  at  the  recent  examinations  shows  clearly 
that  your  class  is  an  able  one,  and  that  you  have  made  diligent 
use  of  your  time.  The  fact  that  most  of  you  have  been  teachers, 
and  that  you  have  have  had  a  financial  struggle  to  reach  your 
present  position,  shows  that  your  characters  have  been  formed 
for  self-reliance,  and  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  you 
will  walk  sure-footedly  in  life. 

The  alumni  oration,  with  which  the  encoenial  exercises 
were  brought  to  a  close,  was  an  exceedingly  able  effort 
by  the  Rev.  G.  C.  Heine,  of  Montreal,  who  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University.  R. 


Mt.  Allison  Institutions. 

The  exercises   marking  the  close  of  another  year  at 
Mt.  Allison  began  with  the  annual  elocution  competition 
on  Friday,  May  24th,  and   finished  with  the  University 
convocation  on  Tuesday,  the  2.Sth.      Between  these  two 
limits  came  a   number  of   musical  recitals   by  pupils  of 
the  Ladies'   College,    the   anniversary   exercises  of  the 
Academy  and   of  the  Ladies'  College,   the  reception  of 
Saturday  evening,   the  baccalaureate  sermon,  and  the 
alumni  and  aluninio  dinner.      A  large  number  of  visitors 
attended,   including  many  former   students.      The  class 
of  '81  held   a    re-union,    and   four   out   of  six    members 
were  present;  one  of  the   class,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Smith 
of    New    York,    was    the    baccalaureate  preacher.      In 
general,  there  seemed  to  be  more  than  ordinary  interest 
shown   by   the  alumni  and    alumn;*',   and   several  com- 
mittees   were    appointed    by    the  .societies   to    promote 
various   objects   in    connection    with    their  alma  mater. 
One  of-  these  is  to  co-operate  with  the  faculty  and   the 
class  of  '97  in  providing  a  suitable  memorial    to  Harold 
Borden,  '97,  whose  heroic   death    in  South  Africa  last 
July  is  known  to  all  Canadians.      At  the  dinner  of  the 
societies  in  the  University  residence  on  Monday  evening 
one  hundred  and   forty  sat  down.      A  number  of  inter- 
esting speeches  were  made,  and  a  poem  "  in  lighter  vein  " 
was  read  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Scott,  editor  of  the  St.  John  Sun. 
The  Academy  had  a  slightly  larger  attendance  than 
usual,  and  sent  out  a  large  class  of  commercial  graduates. 
Among  its  students,  it  had  representatives  from  Jamaica, 
San  Domingo,  Cuba,  Bermuda,  Newfoundland   and  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Mr.  Eugene  Forsey,  who  has  been  on  the  stafi'  since  he 
graduated  from  the  University  in  1899,  is,  to  the  regret 
of    all,    leaving    this    year.      His  successor   is    not    yet 
appointed.      Otherwise  the  staff  is  unchanged. 

In  the  Ladies'  College  the  changes  are  greater.     The 
death  of  Mrs.  Archibald  at  the  mid-year  has  left  a  place 
which  it  will   be  hard  to  fill.      Many   applications  have 
been  received,  some  from  ladies  of  considerable  scholar- 
ship and  wide  advantages  and  experiences.     The  musical 
director.  Prof.  Vincent,  has,  for  family  reasons,  accepted 
a  position  in  New  York.     Two  vocal  teachers  are  also 
leaving ;     one    goes    abroad    for    further  study.       Miss 
Lathern's    health   has   not    been   very   robust,    but   she 
hopes  to  resume  her  work  in  September.     The  capacity 
of  the  Ladies'  College  has  been   taxed   to  its  utmost  by 
the    unprecedently    large    number    of  boarders.       This 
gave  rise  to  a  considerable  talk  about  a  new  building, 
but  the  Board  of  Regents,  at  their  session,  did  not  feel 
justified  in  incurring  so  great  an  expeniiiture,  and  some 
temporary  provisions  are  to  be  made  if  the  number  of 
applications  in  the  autumn  should  be  further  increased 
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The  University  students  have  been  pleased  to  be  in 
the  splendid  new  residence  after  an  enforced  year  of 
the  "  old  lodge  "  and  outside  boarding.  The  building 
has  proved  very  comfortable,  and  the  bath-room  and 
general  sanitary  arrangements  are  a  great  advance  on 
the  former  building.  The  graduating  class,  as  that  of 
last  year,  numbered  sixteen,  three  of  whom  were  young 
ladies.  Of  the  thirteen  young  men,  one  is  undecided 
as  to  his  profession,  five  expect  to  study  law,  three  will 
become  engineers,  one  is  to  be  a  ministei,  one  a  teacher, 
one  goes  to  Edinburgh  for  a  medical  course,  and  one 
goes  to  Harvard  for  some  years  of  mathematical  study. 
Their  religious  affinities  are  almost  as  varied  as  their 
professions.  Raleigh  Trites,  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
bers, was  the  dux  of  the  class,  and  wins  the  alumni 
honors.  The  class  represents  a  good  deal  of  ability, 
and  will  probably  be  heaid  from  before  the  century 
advances  far.  The  degree  of  M.  A.  in  course  was  con- 
ferred on  three  young  men  and  one  young  lady.  Two 
of  the  young  men  were  in  attendance  last  year  pursuing 
a  post-graduate  course.  The  other  had  graduated  at 
Harvard  since  receiving  his  B.  A.  at  Mt.  Allison. 

The  sessions  of  the  Board  of  Regents  on  May  29th 
and  30th  were  unusually  well  attended,  and  a  number 
of  important  matters  were  dealt  with.  During  the 
year  $50,000  of  the  Massey  bequest  were  paid,  which 
came  in  most  opportunely  after  the  great  loss  by  fire 
and  the  recent  large  outlay  for  buildings.  A  new  per- 
manent profe.ssorship  in  the  theological  department  was 
created  to  be  called  the  chair  of  New  Testament  Exegesis 
and  Church  History.  To  this  was  appointed  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Paisley,  D.D.,  who  has  for  four  or  five  years  been 
discharging  the  duties  of  such  a  chair.  There  was  also 
official  announcement  of  the  offer  of  his  Honour,  Ijieut.- 
Governor  McClelan,  to  give  $.5,000  for  plant  in  connec- 
tion with  manual  training  and  practical  science,  pro- 
vided another  sum  of  $5,000  was  raised  for  the  same 
purpose.  A  committee  was  appointed,  representing  the 
various  parts  of  the  provinces,  to  unite  with  Professor 
Andrews  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  amount.  It  is  hoped 
that  before  another  vacation  the  generous  offer  of  his 
Honour  may  be  made  available  for  this  useful  branch  of 
education.  T. 


Commencement  at  Acadia. 

The  annual  periods  of  college  life  form  good  oppor- 
tunities for  making  comparisons  and  estimating  advance- 
ment. Some  thinkers,  and  even  some  teachers,  question 
the  place  and  value  of  academic  and  collegiate  training. 
Technical  education,  so  called,  practical  business  train- 
ing, anything  that  looks  towards  a  quick  and  ready 
application  of  knowledge,  meet  with  the  approval  of 
men  who  hold  prominent  positions  in  the  business  and 
industrial  world.  Does  this  freely  expressed  approval 
mean  that  the  day  of  liberal  education  is  passing,  and 
that  soon  all  life  will  be  forced  into  conformity  with  a 
strictly  utilitarian  standard  1  Or  does  it  mean  that 
scholars  and  educationists  should  not  become  so  absorbed 


in  books  and  theories  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
as  to  forget  that  life  after  all  must  largely  be  real  and 
earnest,  must  be  practical  ?  It  may  not  be  best  for  us 
to  be  anxious  what  we  shall  eat  and  drink,  or  where- 
withal we  shall  be  clothed,  yet  none  the  less  we  must 
eat  and  drink ;  and  unless  we  spend  our  days  on  the 
sunny  sands  at  some  of  our  summer  resorts,  we  can 
scarcely  get  along  without  a  few  clothes  at  least.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  can  not,  if  we  would,  get  altogether  away 
from  the  real  and  the  practical. 

But  are  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  growing 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  needs  of  the  people  1  Are 
they  not  rather  showing  a  good  degree  of  willingness  to 
meet  the  demands  of  common  sense  and  practical  living  ? 
Speaking  from  our  knowledge  of  the  work  and  aims  of 
the  institutions  at  Wolfville,  we  have  the  firm  conviction 
that  never  in  the  history  of  these  schools  have  there 
been  more  evident  purpose  and  effort  to  put  the  various 
courses  of  instruction  into  such  shape  as  shall  be  best 
adapted  to  the  real  needs  of  real  everyday  men  and 
women,  who  must  soon  take  an  active  part  in  the 
strenuous  struggle  for  existence  and  position.  There  is 
greater  readiness  to  adapt  methods  to  students  rather 
than  to  seek  to  coerce  students  into  conformity  with 
methods.  There  is  more  play  to  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion ;  there  is  a  wider  range  of  selection,  and  a  freer 
recognition  of  diversity  of  talents  and  powers. 

How  is  this  ?  Let  me  specify.  In  the  academy  a 
well  equipped  department  of  manual  training  is  in 
operation.  During  the  past  year  eighty-nine  pupils 
were  under  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  manual 
training.  Of  the.se  pupils,  fifty  came  from  the  town 
schools.  Within  the  past  year  the  academy  has  been 
further  strengthened  by  the  organization  of  an  efficient 
business  department,  in  which  the  students  may  get  a 
thorough  training  in  book-keeping  and  business  methods. 
It  is  proposed  to  develop  this  department  until  it  shall 
be  the  equal  of  any  bu.siness  college  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

In  the  seminary  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  in 
the  near  future  a  department  of  domestic  science  will 
be  established  as  the  result  of  the  investigations  and 
efforts  of  Principal  MacDonald  during  the  past  year. 

In  the  college  the  science  departments  are  so  worked 
as  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  practical 
knowledge — of  such  knowledge  as  will  qualify  a  man  to 
enter  technical  schools  with  advanced  standing.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  young  man  may  now  take  four  years  in  the 
ordinary-  B.  A.  course,  and,  if  graduated  with  honours  in 
physics,  may  obtain  B.  Sc.  from  McGill,  for  example,  in 
two  years ;  that  is,  the  B.  A.  course  counts  for  two 
years  in  a  technical  school  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another 
form,  a  liberal  education  and  a  practical  education  may. 
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and  do,  coincide  in  many  particulars.  There  is  at 
Acadia  a  steadily  growing  disposition  to  make  the 
articulation  between  the  arts'  course  and  the  public 
school  requirements  for  teachers  more  exact  and  vital. 
The  sympathy  between  the  college  and  the  common 
school  system  is  deeper  and  more  real  than  has  ever 
before  been  the  case.  The  college  curriculum  has  been 
brought  as  far  as  is  possible  into  harmony  with  the 
requirements  for  the  Nova  Scotia  Grade  A  license. 

During  the  past  two  years  a  course  in  the  history  of 
pedagogy  has  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Sawyer.  This 
course,  so  far,  has  been  an  extra,  but  hereafter  it  will 
have  a  place  among  the  regular  electives  of  the  junior  year. 
While  these  changes,  either  single  or  in  combination, 
are  not  startling  or  revolutionary,  yet  they  show  plainly 
that  Acadia  is  not  regardless  of  the  wants  and  demands 
of  the  people,  and  is  seeking  in  a  real  way  to  maintain 
a  vital  connection  with  her  constituency. 

The  events  immediately  connected  with  the  anniver- 
sary exercises  have  been  fully  chronicled  in  the  daily 
papers.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  schools 
enrolled  during  the  past  year  was  336.  Of  these  139 
■were  in  the  college,  118  in  the  seminary,  and  79  in  the 
academy,  not  including  the  50  town  pupils  taking 
manual  training.  The  graduates  in  arts  numbered  32. 
The  exercises  of  anniversary  week  were  all  of  great 
interest.  Wolfville  never  looked  more  lovely,  and  the 
throngs  of  visitors  appeared  to  be  delighted  with  every- 
thing they  saw  and  heard. 

Honorary  degrees  conferred  were  :  D.  C.  L.  on  Hon. 
W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of  Finance  ;  D.  Sc.  upon  G.  U. 
Hay,  editor  of  the  Educational  Review;  D.  D.  on 
Rev.  J.  H.  Saunders,  of  Ohio,  Yarmouth  County,  and  on 
Rev.  A.  C.  Chute,  of  Halifax ;  M.  A.  on  Rev.  H.  F.  Adams. 


Albert  County  Teachers'  Institute. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of 
Albert  County,  N.  B.,  took  place  at  Hillsborough  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  6th  and  7th  inst.  President 
T.  E.  Colpitts,  of  the  County  Grammar  School,  presided. 
About  fifty  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  Dr.  B.  A. 
Marven,  secretary  of  the  school  board,  welcomed  them  to 
the  hospitalities  of  the  town  in  a  warm  address.  Miss 
E.  A.  Swanson  gave  a  practical  lesson  to  a  primary 
class,  illustrating  in  a  very  excellent  manner  how 
color,  number  and  paper-folding  may  be  taught  to  prim- 
ary grades. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Institute 
enjoyed  a  natural  history  excursion  to  the  Plaster 
Quarries  under  the  guidance  of  Manager  C.  J.  Osman, 
M.  P.  P.,  who  placed  his  time  and  conveyances  un- 
reservedly at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers.  The 
plaster  cajves  were  visited,  and  modes  of  quarrying  the 
plaster  seen.  Afterwards  the  visitors  gathered  in 
groups  around  the  summer  house  of  Mr.  Osman,  when 
a  talk  on  plants  was  given  by  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  and  Mr. 
Osman  explained  the  qualities  and  uses  of  the  gypsum, 
which  forms  snch  an  important  industry  at  Hills- 
borough. After  i-efreshments,  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  their  kind  host  and  hostess,  the  party  returned 
to  town. 


On  Thursday  evening  a  largely  attended  educational 
meeting  was  held  in  the  public  hall  at  Hillsborough, 
presided  over  by  C.  J.  Osman,  Esq.  Much  regret  was 
expressed  at  the  unavoidabU  absence  of  Chief  Superin- 
tendent Dr.  Inch.  A  fine  band,  of  which  the  towns- 
people are  justly  proud,  and  an  excellent  choir,  enlivened 
the  proceedings  with  appropriate  music.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Inspector  Steeves,  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay, 
Principal  J.  M.  Palmer  and  Rev  C.  W.  Townsend! 
References  were  made  at  this  meeting  and  during  che 
sessions  of  the  Institute  to  the  fine  position,  welTkept 
surroundings,  and  clean,  airy  and  well-appointed  rooms 
of  the  Hillsborough  school  building.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  people. 

On  Friday  an  interesting  nature  lesson  on  Indian 
Corn  was  given  to  a  class  by  Miss  Helena  Atkinson. 
A  paper  which  aroused  considerable  discussion  was  The 
Teacher  as  a  Factor  in  Politics,  by  J.  T.  Horsman,  A.  B. 
The  views  of  the  writer  were  quite  warmly  discussed  by 
H.  H.  Stuart,  J.  M.  Palmer,  and  others.  An  excellent 
lesson  on  British  History  was  taught  to  a  class  of  grade 
swen  pupils  by  Miss  Agnes  E.  Reynolds. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  :  President,  T.  E. 
Colpitts,  (re-elected  ;  Vice-president,  Mis.«  Beatrice 
Steeves ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  D.  Jonah  (re-elected). 
Additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 
Misses  Ella  Smith  and  Martha  Avard.  The  next  meet- 
ing of  the  Institute  will  be  held  at  Hopewell  Hill. 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


The  news  from  South  Africa  again  tells  of  severe 
fighting,  both  in  Cape  Colony  and  in  the  Transvaal. 
Kritzinger,  the  leader  of  the  present  invasion  of  Cape 
Colony,  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Boer  leaders.  His 
rapid  movements  make  it  difficult  to  follow  him,  and  he 
is  able  to  do  much  injury  to  the  loyal  inhabitants.  An 
offer  of  another  Canadian  contingent  has  been  declined 
by  the  imperial  government,  as  no  more  help  is  needed. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  will 
land  at  Quebec  about  the  middle  of  September,  and 
remain  for  a  month  in  Canada.  It  is  announced  that 
they  will  be  joined  by  their  son.  Prince  Edward,  on 
their  arrival  in  Canada. 

Nine  hundred  Boer  prisoners  are  being  sent  to  Ber- 
muda, where  two  companies  of  the  Warwickshire  regi- 
ment will  be  their  guards. 

The  Chinese  government  has  agreed  to  pay  the  in- 
demnity demanded  by  the  representatives  of  the  powers, 
and  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  have  begun.  The 
Chinese  officials  will  gradually  take  over  the  government 
of  the  city  of  Pekin,  and  the  Dowager  Empress  and  her 
court  will  return  to  the  capital. 

In  the  port  of  Ekaterina,  on  the  coast  of  Lapland, 
Russia  has  at  last  a  naval  port  which  is  not  ice-bound 
in  winter.  A  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  reaching  up 
along  the  Lapland  coast,  keeps  the  port  open  all  through 
the  year.  The  new  port  has  railway  connection  with 
the  capital  ;  and  a  ship  canal  is  projected  to  connect  the 
Baltic  with  the  White  Sea. 
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The  ship,  Discovery,  recently  launched  at  Dundee,  is 
specially  built  for  the  work  of  exploration  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions.  For  the  better  study  of  magnetic 
problems,  she  is  built  of  wood  ;  for  iron  ships  affect  the 
compass-needle  so  as  to  make  them  unsuitable  for  this 
purpose.  There  are  also  matters  in  connection  with 
the  weather  and  the  tides  which  further  observations 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere  may  help  to  explain  ;  and 
the  South  Polar  Continent,  if  it  be  a  continent,  with 
an  area  twenty  times  larger  than  the  British  Isles, 
awaits  exploration.  A  German  expedition  is  to  work 
in  co-operation  with  the  British,  each  taking  a  part  of 
the  region  for  investigation. 

There  is  a  railway  projected  to  run  between  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  England,  at  a  speed  of  one  hundred 
miles  an  hour.  The  trains  will  run  on  a  single  rail, 
supported  by  trestles,  with  side  rails  to  serve  as  guides 
and  prevent  rocking. 

The  premier  has  announced  that  the  Joint  High 
Commission  will  meet  again,  to  take  up  questions  in 
dispute  between  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Its 
sessions  were  suspended  indefinitely  becau.se  the  United 
States  commissioners  refused  to  agree  to  arbitration  in 
the  case  of  the  Alaskan  boundary. 

Two  steamships,  sailing  from  Chicago  to  Europe,  one 
bound  for  Liverpool  and  the  other  for  Hamburg,  have 
passed  safely  through  the  St.  Lawrence  canals,  and  left 
Montreal  on  their  ocean  trip.     Two  others    will  follow. 

The  Japanese  government  has  decided  to  establish  a 
consulate-general  in  Eastern  Canada,  with  headquarters 
at  Montreal. 

The  conference  arranged  by  the  Colonial  Office  to 
consider  the  question  of  giving  representation  to  the 
colonies  on  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
will  be  held  in  London  early  this  month. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  appropriated  $80,000  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at  Quebec. 

A  government  expedition  will  visit  the  unexplored 
regions  of  Labrador  this  year,  and  probably  spend  the 
winter  in  the  interior  and  continue  the  work  next 
summer.  Former  explorations  have  shown  valuable 
timber  regions,  as  yet  untouched  ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  are  great  water  powers  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, and  immen.se  mineral  wealth. 

Recent  exploi-ations  have  confirmed  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  in  regard  to  the  natural  wealth  and  fertility 
of  Northern  Ontario,  between  the  height  of  land  and 
Hudson  Bay.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  spruce,  pine, 
and  poplar;  and  there  are  millions  of  acres  of  arable  land. 

The  government  has  decided  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  brook  trout  and  sea  trout  from  Canada.  This 
action  has  become  necessaiy,  as  a  matter  of  protection, 
chiefly  because  of  the  large  quantities  sent  from  here  to 
the  Boston  markets. 

The  opening  of  the  first  federal  parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  took  place  at  Mel- 
bourne on  the  8th  of  May,  was  a  mo«t  impressive  cere- 
mony. At  noon,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  York,  with 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  party,  entered  the  legis- 


lative hall,  the  orchestra  playing  the  National  Anthem. 
The  Duke  summoned  the  people's  representatives,  in 
accordance  witii  the  strict  formula  of  the  opening  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  the  members  came  in.  The 
hundredth  Psalm  was  then  sung,  and  the  governor- 
general  read  a  prayer,  after  which  the  Duke  made  a 
lengthy  address  and  declared  parliament  open.  A  tele- 
graph key  was  provided,  by  means  of  which  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  York  was  to  flash  the  opening  signal 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  when  the  Union  Jack 
was  to  be  simultaneously  raised  in  every  settlement  in 
the  Federation. 

Australian  papers  represent  New  Zealand  as  seriously 
considering  the  question  of  joining  tiie  Australian 
Federation. 

The  census  returns  for  all  Australia  show  a  popula- 
tion of  4,550,6.51,  an  increase  of  740,756. 

During  Lord  Cromer's  stay  in  Khartoum,  an  interest- 
ing ceremony  took  place,  when  a  deputation  of  Dinka 
sheiks  came  to  present  their  homage.  The  Dinkas 
represent  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Southern  Soudan, 
and  have  a  language,  religion  and  customs  of  their  own. 
After  Lord  Cromer  had  assured  them  that  slavery  had 
been  abolished,  and  that  the  English  and  Egyptian 
governments  would  protect  them,  the  Dinkas  sang  a 
song  in  his  honor,  and  placed  upon  his  head  the  crown 
of  tlieir  tribes.  Inscriptions  on  an  Egyptian  temple  are 
said  to  prove  that  exactly  the  same  act  of  homage  was 
rendered  to  the  rulers  of  Egypt  by  the  Dinka  tribes  as 
long  ago  as  1450  B.  C. 

Hedin,  the  famous  Swedish  explorer,  has  discovered 
in  Thibet  a  great  salt  sea,  so  shallow  that  to  navigate 
it  one  must  wade  half  a  mile  to  reach  the  boat,  and 
then  drag  the  boat  as  much  farther  before  it  can  be 
floated  with  a  load.  The  bottom  of  this  great  stretch 
of  water  is  an  unbroken  crust  of  salt. 

The  strength  of  the  German  settlements  in  South 
Brazil,  where  the  German  colonists  now  number  nearly 
half  a  million,  and  the  weakness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Brazil,  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  revolution 
which  might  place  that  part  of  South  America  under 
the  German  flag. 

The  railway  now  nearly  completed  acro.ss  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  originally  constructed  by  the  Mexican 
government,  but  now  being  re-built  by  British  capital, 
will,  it  is  said,  carry  freight  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  coasts  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  than  it 
could  be  carried  across  in  vessels  through  the  many 
locks  of  the  proposed  Nicaraguan  canal. 

The  young  King  of  Spain  has  reached  his  fifteenth 
birthday,  and  has  therefore  entered  upon  the  last  year 
of  his  minority.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  will  become 
the  ofticial  head  of  the  kingdom,  displacing  his  mother, 
who  has  been  Queen  Regent  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band in  1885. 

Arabi  Pasha,  the  famous  Egyptian  rebel,  who  was 
sent  to  Ceylon  after  his  defeat  and  surrender  at  the 
battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir,  has  been  pardoned  and  will 
return  to  Egypt.  V, 
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'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


East  Lawkencetown,  N.  S. — Please,  if  possible,  name  this 
bird  for  me.  About,  the  size  of  a  robin,  glossy  black  except 
where  wings  join  the  body,  wliere  it  is  a  bright  red.  The  tips 
of  feathers  shading  to  yellow,  head  round,  bill  long  and  point- 
ed. Was  observed  Hying  over  mar.«hy  ground  which  borders 
a  lake.  The  bird  is  very  rare  in  this  locality  and  no  one  has 
been  able  to  give  it  a  name.  I  have  one  of  the  birds  (dead) 
in  uiy  possession.  Have  looked  at  it  carefully,  but  knowing 
very  little  about  birds  cannot  give  any  better  description. 
Please  give  the  name  in  June  Review. 

The  red-winged  blackbird  ;  a  very  interesting  bird, 
on  account  of  its  various  calls  and  notes. 


Kate  Locgie,  Church  Point,  N.  B. — We  have  examined 
the  flowers  of  the  alder,  and,  as  requested  in  the  February 
Review,  I  am  sending  the  results.  We  found  the  staminate 
flowers  to  be  in  clusters  of  three  under  each  scale,  and  each 
flower  to  have  a  calyx  of  four  sepals,  and  four  sessile  stamens. 
The  pollen  was  abundant.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  two  in  a 
cluster,  and  two  clusters  under  each  scale.  The  only  part  of 
the  pistil  we  could  see  was  the  hair-like  style  that  extends 
beyond  the  calyx  tube.  The  class  observed  that  the  pistillate 
flowers  were  situated  beneath,  and  with  the  opening  towards 
the  staminate  flowers,  and  that  the  pollen  must  either  fall  on 
them  or  be  carried  with  the  wind,  or  both.  There  were  no 
insects  around. 

My  class  enjoyed  the  lessons  on  the  evergreens,  and  all 
learned  a  number  of  facts  from  them.  It  was  interesting  to 
see  the  whole  class  undertake  to  prove  that  the  tree  grew  on 
the  inside  and  end  with  the  statement  tliat  the  youngest  layer 
was  just  underneath  the  bark.  The}'  answered  No.  10  of 
Lesson  II. :  How  do  the  new  layers  of  wood  find  room  to  grow 
under  the  bark  ?  By  observing  that  on  the  youngest  part  of 
the  tree  the  bark  was  very  much  wrinkled  ;  that  in  the  older 
parts  it  was  smooth,  and  that  in  the  old  trees  it  cracked  and 
fell  oft.  The  inference  was  that  the  bark  stretched  to  make 
room  for  the  new  layers  of  wood.  Is  that  correct  ?  (Yes). 
We  thought  that  on  account  of  this  stretching  the  bark  did 
not  increase  in  thickness  more  rapidly. 


Lower  Napan,  N.  B. — One  of  my  pupils  has  noticed  a 
strange  bird,  somewhat  larger  than  the  Song  Sparrow.  All 
the  lower  part  of  the  body  is  grayish-white,  or  pale  ash.  It 
has  a  dark  patch  on  the  throat,  and  extending  down  a  little 
on  its  breast.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  a  very  dull  gray,  and 
the  sides  of  the  head  are  reddish-brown.  A  large  patch  of 
this  reddish  brown  is  on  each  wing.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bird  is  blackish  ash.  It  has  no  song  ;  just  a  mere  chirping. 
It  took  possession  of  the  mud  nests  of  the  eave  swallows,  before 
they  returned. 

The  Cowbird  ;  so  called  because  in  small  flocks  they 
frequent  pasture  and  woodlands,  following  cattle  pre- 
sumably to  feed  on  the  insects  which  infest  them.  Thev 
build  no  nests  and  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  and  smaller  birds. 


Please  renew  my  subscription  to  the  Review.  I 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  the  paper,  as  I  find  so  many 
helpful  things  in  it.  F. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  school  history  for  tlie  common  school  grades  will  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  Brunswick  at  an 
early  date,  and  will  be  ready  before  the  opening  of  the  scliools 
on  the  12th  of  August  next.  The  new  text  liook  comprises 
both  British  and  Canadian  History,  and  is  intended  to  super- 
sede Edith  Thompson's  English  History  and  Clement's  Cana- 
dian History  in  all  grades  below  the  ninth.  Clement's  History 
is  henceforth  to  be  used  only  in  the  high  schools. 

The  Fifth  Reader  of  the  New  Brunswick  Series  will  also  be 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  coming 
term.  It  is  the  last  of  the  series,  and  is  intended  w  be  used 
in  Grades  VIII  and  IX.  The  book  has  been  very  carefully 
prepared,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  an  advanced  reader 
of  great  merit. 


The  second  annual  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the  Eastern 
Association  of  P.  E.  I.,  will  be  held  in'Colville  High  School, 
Souris,  on  June  27  and  2.S. 


Colonial  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  of  Chicago  Normal 
School,  will  deliver  addresses  at  the  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  in  Charlottetown  next  autumn. 

Mr.  Lemuel  Miller,  for  many  years  principal  of  West  Kent 
Street  School,  Charlottetown,  has  resigned  his  po.sition.  His 
successor    is    Mr.   W.   V.    Newson,   B.   A.,  of   Charlottetown. 

The  teachers  of  tlie  Western  Inspectorate  of  P.  E.  I.  will  meet 
in  convention  in  the  public  hall  atO'Leary,  on  June  27  and  28. 


Miss  (Jregor,  teacher  in  Prince  street  school,  Charlottetown, 
has  secured  leave  of  absence  for  a  year.  Her  place  will  be 
taken  by  Miss  Robertson,  gold  medalist  at  Prince  of  Wales 
college  last  year. 

Principal  Dixon,  of  the  Sackville  high  school,  has  had  a 
census  of  the  town  taken  by  his  pupils.  Such  a  plan  under- 
taken every  year  in  every  school  district,  would  be  a  valuable 
experience  for  pupils  and  might  furnish  some  useful  information. 


Mr.  N.  Y.  Cross,  of  Campobello,  contributed  a  Victoria  Day 
poem    to  the  St.  Andrews  Beacon.     The  style  and  words  are 
spirited  and  appropriate.     We  ([uote  the  opening  stivnza  : 
*•  It  comes  with  swelling  buds  of  green,  * 
With  violets  of  modest  mieu — 
The  birthday  of  our  saluted  Queen, 
Our  noble  Queeu  Victoria." 


Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  closed 
May  31st.  Two  hundred  students  were  enrolled  the  past  year, 
the  highest  yet  recorded  of  the  institution. 


TheN.  B.  Normal  scliool  closed  on  June  7th.  Tlie  Governor 
General's  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  liighest  professional 
standing  in  their  respective  classes  were  awarded  to  Miss 
Isabella  Reed,  of  St.  John,  of  the  senior  class,  and  Miss  Ida 
J.  Kierstead,  of  Dawson,  Albert  County,  of  the  junior  class. 


The  following  interesting  account  of  a  busy  school  section  is 
sent  from  Waterville,  N.  S. :  In  the  w  inter  we  held  a  pie  social 
and  realized  .¥22.00,  with  whicli  we  purchased  blinds  and 
chemical  apparatus.  May  22nd,  we  secured  the  services  of 
Rev.  G.  W.  F.  Gleudenniiig,  Halifax,  wlio  delivered  a  lecture 
under  the  auspices  of  our  school,  from  which  we  received 
$16.50  ;  with  that  money  we  intend  to  buy  books,  maps,  etc. 
Our  schoolhouse  has  been  repaired  so  that  it  compares  favorably 
with  any  in  the  county.  Nature  observations  are  being  received 
daily  from  the  children  in  both  departments,  so  that  we  have, 
so  far  this  season,  received  about  250  observations.  Empire 
Day  was  celebrated  by  recitations,  songs,  readim's.  ett;.,  all 
bearing  on  patriotism.  Rev.  J.  Hawley  gave  the  children  an 
interesting  and  instructive  talk  on  "The  British  Empire." 
B.  MacMahon,  Esq.,  emphasized  two  points,  viz.:  The  rcular 
attendance  of  scholars  at  school,  and  reasons  why  pupils 
should  not  be  late  for  school.  Many  flags  were  displayed  by 
the  scholars. 
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RECENT   BOOKS. 


Cornelius  Nepos— Lives  of  Miltiades  and  Epaminondas. 
Edited  with  introduction,   notes,   vocabulary  and  map, 
by  G.  H.  Nail,  M.  A.     Pages  89  :   price  Is.  6d.     Mac- 
millan  &  Company,  London  and  New  York. 
Som«  say  the  day  for  Latin  and  Greek  is  fast  passing,  and 
that  soon  what  these  critics  are  pleased  to  call  the  last  relic 
of  the  fruitless  learning  of  the  middle  ages  will  have  only  an 
histoiical  interest.    We  confess  that  we  have  but  little  sympathy 
with  such  views  or  hopes.     True  education  means  the  right 
co-ordination   and   balance  of   various  subjects  and  methods. 
The  educational  machines,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  a  figure 
that   in  many  respects  is  inappropriate,  has  been   improperly 
adjusted.      Certain   elements   have   been   overworked,   others 
have  been  underworked,  or  not  worked  at  all ;  with  this  result, 
that  the  machine  has  worked  with  much  friction  and  jarring, 
and  with  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  energy.     To-day,  however, 
we  believe  the  nature  of  the  machine  and  the  relation  of  its 
parts  are  becoming  better  understood,  and  hence  the  proper 
adjustment  of  the  various  parts  is  being  gradually  and  intelli- 
gently brought  about. 

Never  before  were  so  many  editions  of  the  ancient  classics 
sent  out  as  in  these  days.  An  encouraging  feature  of  this 
activity  is  that  the  books  are  so  generally  praiseworthy.  In 
fact  the  publishers  have  pretty  well  learned  the  lesson  that  the 
educational  world  will  have  the  best  that  can  be  got.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  most  distinguished  classical  scholars  are  devoting 
a  large  part  of  their  time  to  preparing  school  editions  of  Latin 
and  Greek  authors. 

Among  the  many  series  that  bid  for  attention  and  use,  there 
is  none,  judged  by  real  worth,  that  is  more  meritoiious  than 
Macmillan's  elementary  classics  ;  although,  in  view  of  other 
excellent  series,  he  would  indeed  be  a  rash  man  who  should 
venture  to  claim  pre-eminence  for  this  or  for  any  other  of  the 
various  aeries.  Among  the  latest  additions  to  Macmillan'g 
elementary  classics  is  Nail's  Lives  of  Miltiades  and  Epami- 
mondas.  This- little  book  is  edited  by  the  well-known  Latin 
scholar,  G.  H.  Nail,  who  has  already  placed  the  secondary 
schools'  under  many  obligations  to  himself,  notably  bj^  the 
-  publication  of  his  accurate  and  comprehensive  school  lexicon. 
The  ordinary  features  of  the  texts  of  the  elementary  classics 
are  present  in  this  book.  The  English  Lives  in  the  introduction 
form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  Latin  text.  Placed  beside 
Barss's  Twenty  Lives,  published  by  the  American  branch  of  the 
great  Macmillan  Company,  this  little  book  seems  meagre, 
almost  mean.  However,  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  issued, 
it  is  well  furnished,  and  is  worthy  of  confidence. 

JcvENAL.    Edited  with  introduction,  notes  on  thirteen  satires, 
and    indices,    by  Henry   Parks    Wright,    Professor  of 
Latin  in   Yale  College.     Pages  240.     Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston  and  London, 
Professor  Wright's  edition   of  Juvenal  is  a  work  of  (juite  a 
different  nature.     The  book  is  intended  for  college  men  and 
■women,  for  those  who  are  ready  to  appreciate  style,  tliouglit 
and  poetical  finish.     It  appeals  at  once  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  Latin   scholar.     That  the  book  appears  in  Ginn's  College 
Series   of   Latin    Authors   is  enough   to   vouch    for   learning, 
accuracy    and    worthfulness.       The    introductory   matter    is 
illuminative.     The  carefully  prepared  notes  upon  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Juvenal's  syntax  are  especially  serviceable  to  the  student 
who  desires  to  reach  the  true   inwardness  of  what  Juvenal  has 
to  say.     The  notes  upon  the  text  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
page  in  accordance   with   the  practice   in  this  series  of  texts. 
We  can  recommend  this  book  as  one  that  will  render  the  study 
of   Juvenal    increasingly   delightful   and    stimulating    to   the 
student.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  so  good  a  book. 
Acadia  College.  B.  W.  S. 


Practical  Oroanic  Chkmistry  tor  Advanced  Students. 
By  Julius  B.  Cohen,  Ph.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Organic  Chemistry 
in  the  Yorkshire  College,  etc.  Pages  ix-^284.  Price 
3s.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This  book  deals  with  work  not  usually  attempted  by  a 
student  before  his  third  year,  or,  at  all  events,  the  end  of  his 
second  year  in  the  study  of  chemistry.  It  begins  with  labora- 
tory directions  for  the  qualitative  analysis  of  organic  com- 
pounds and  for  the  determination  of  molecular  weights.  Then 
follow  directions  for  the  preparation  of  organic  compounds, 
forming  the  main  portion  of  the  book.  Works  on  organic 
preparations,  to  be  of  value,  necessarily  partake  of  the  character 
of  recipe  books.  Very  little  can  profitably  be  left  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  a  student's  laboratoiy  work  in  organic  chemistry  to 
his  resourcefulness.  The  subject  is  too  complex,  the  possibilities 
of  fruitless  wandering  too  great  to  make  it  a  suitable  field  for 
the  employment  of  the  heuristic  method.  It  is  only  by  care- 
fully and  intelligently  carrying  out  a  number  of  model  prepara- 
tions that  the  student  acquires  the  skill  indispensable  for 
anything  like  independent  work.  Such  model  preparations 
this  book  supplies.  The  selection  made  is  admirably  adapted 
to  illustrate  as  wide  a  range  of  reactions  and  processes  as 
possible.  The  directions  given  are  full  and  explicit,  and  em- 
body methods  which  the  student  has  usually  had  to  resort  to 
German  textbooks  and  journals  to  find.  An  excellent  feature 
of  the  work  is  an  appendix  in  which  the  principles  employed 
in  the  methods  given  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  are  dis- 
cussed. As  a  laboratory  guide  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
acquire  a  sound  knowledge  of  organic  chemistry,  it  may  be 
recommended  as  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared  in  English. 
Dalhousie  Collect*.  E.    M. 

Glances  at  New  Books. 

A  little  book  that  is  intended  for  use  as  an  Exercise-book 
for  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
John  Brittain,  of  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School.  The 
book  aims  to  assist  pupils  in  making  their  own  observations  in 
nature  work,  and  will  prove  a  great  saving  of  time  to  teachers. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Public  Library  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
ordered  over  700  copies  of  Heath's  Home  and  Srhool  C/a':>iicii 
for  use  in  their  children's  department.  \Vithin  the  last  month 
more  than  250  libraries  have  placed  orders  for  one  or  more  sets 
of  these  books— of  which  thirty  volumes  are  now  ready — in 
their  children's  departments,  and  this  testimony  to  their  value, 
and  to  the  interest  the  children  take  in  these  well  edited,  well 
illustrated,  and  well  chosen  classics,  proves  that  Messrs.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Company  have  again  done  the  right  thing.  Publish- 
ers, D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Kipling  Reailerand  Practical  Ori/aiiic  Chemix/ry,  publish- 
ed by  the  Macmillan's,  London,  and  already  noticed  in  these 
columns,  can  be  obtained  from  the  Copp,  Clark  Publishing 
Company,  Toronto. 

We  have  received  from  the  Associated  Fanciers,  400  N. 
Third  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  copy  of  their  Dog  Buyers' 
Guide.  It  contains  a  finely  executed  coloured  frontispiece  ; 
well  drawn  engravings  of  nearly  every  breed  of  dog,  and  all 
kinds  of  dog  furnishing  goods.  We  should  judge  that  the 
book  has  cost  a  great  deal  more  to  produce  than  the  price 
asked — 15  cents.  All  of  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in 
dogs,  should  send  for  the  book. 


JUNE  MAGAZINES. 


H.  W.  Horwill,  in  the  Atlantic  Motdhli/,  treats  of  The  Oppor- 
tunity of  the  Small  College,  which,  he  maintains,  consists  of  a 
power  to  give  a  better  training  on  fewer  subjects,  with  stronger 
social  advantages,  and  much  more  consequent  benefit  to  the 
student  than  the  great  miscellaneous  universities  can  possibly 
give. . .  .The  important  Qnarferly  Revieio  article  on  The  Char- 
acter of  the  Queen  has  been  reprinted  entire  in  the  Living  Age 
for  May  25  and  June  1.  No  article  regarding  the  Queen  has 
made  such  a  stir  in  England  as  this  ;  and  no  other  is  written 
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from  so  close  and  intimate  a  knowledfje.  The  two  numbers  of 
the  Lirintj  Ai/e  containing  tlie  article  will  be  mailed,  postpaid, 
for  twenty-five  cents.  Published  in  Boston,  Mass.... The 
Cenlury  for  June  is  a  College  Number,  the  opening  paper,  by 
Miss  Alice  Fallows,  being  an  exposition  of  the  delights  an<l 
difficulties  of  Worlcing  Ones  Way  Through  College,  and  the 
two  closing  articles  being  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  Alleged 
Luxury  Among  College  Students,  the  writers — Pref^ident  Had- 
ley  of  Yale  and  Provost  Harrison  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— agreeing  that  there  is  little  to  excite  alarm  in  pre- 
sent conditions,   at   least  in  the  institutions  over    whicli  the}' 

respectively    preside Notable   among    the   articles   in    the 

tlune  Magazine  nunilier  of  Thf  Outlook,  wliich  is  also  its  An- 
nual Recreation  Number  and  contains  much  especially  per- 
taining to  out  of-door  life,  is  a  Reverie  of  Gardens,  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  illustrated  by  most  charming  photographs  taken 
by  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of  corners  in  gardens  and  cluster- 
ing plants.  Mr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  contributes  an  article 
of  extreme  value  on  The  Forester  and  His  Work,  illustrated 
by  forest  scenes  in  Colorado,  Minnesota,  V'irginia  and  other 
states.  (.$;?  a  year.  The  Outlook  Company,  '2.S7  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York)  . .  The  famous  French  author  and  editor, 
Madame  Blanc,  has  written  a  complete  account  of  A  Girl's 
Life  in  France,  which  will  soon  be  published  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Joiinia/.  She  emphasizes  early  baptism,  careful  religious 
and  school  instruction,  implicit  obedience,  simplicity  in  dress, 
and  short  engagements,  as  among  the  chief  features  of  the 
lives  of  French  girls. .  .  .No  finer  piece  of  artistic  printing  has 


ever  been  seen  in  Canada  than  the  Hundredth  Number  of  the 
Canadian  Ma(jazi)u.  The  special  articles  of  the  month  include, 
A  Century  of  Canadian  Magazines,  A  Decade  of  (^'anadian 
Prose,  A  Decade  of  Canadian  Art,  The  I'uipose  of  a  National 
Magazine,  Making  One  Hundred  Magazines,  and  Literary 
Remini.scences.  The  number  contains  lOS  pages  of  reading 
matter  and  seventy  illustrations,  and  is  something  which 
may  be  treasuretl  by  every  patriotic  and  educated  citizen. 
The  Cftmidiaji  IIoHtfh'pjtf.r  for  May  opens  u]>  w  itii  a 
charming  picture  of  her  Excellency,  Lady  Minto.  Excellent 
articles  are  contributed  on  Domestic  Science  and  Art, 
Bread  Making,  Food  for  Babies,  Tal)le  Topics,  The  Social- 
ogical  Woman.  The  nuigazino  contains  many  original 
illustrations.  One  dollar  a  year".  Canadian  Housekeeper 
Publishing  Co.,  Toronto  ..  These  mothers  who  do  not  read 
regularly  the  children's  articles  in  the  Dr/iinalrjr  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity for  providing  happy  and  pleasant  hours  for  the  little 
ones.  Tiiese  articles  are  uirUm"  tlie  care  of  Lina  Beard.  The 
article  appearing  in  the  .June  Delineator  tells  of  a  straw  ride 
picnic.  Miss  Beard  not  only  prepares  these  articles,  but  she 
illustrates  them  as  well.... Tlie  Chantniiriiinn  well  fulfils  its 
purpose  as  a  magazine  for  self-education.  It  reviews  the  great 
i[uestions  of  the  day  in  an  instructive  way,  and  its  articles  in 
literature,  biography,  art,  nature  and  other  subjects  are  always 
worth  reading  . .  Volume  one,  number  three,  oi  Srhool  Srienee 
has  an  attractive  table  of  contents,  embracing  such  subjects 
as  Out-door  Science  in  Secondary  Schools,  The  Modern  Pre- 
sentation of  Botany,  Zoology  in  Secondary  Schools,  What  can  be 
done  with  a  Sunbeam,  and  other  practical  and  useful  articles. 


Goanty  fleademy  Entrance  Examination. 

NOVA     SCOTIA. 

The  County  Academy  Entrance  Examination  in  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  will  be  held  on  the  ;{rd  and  4th  of  July,  (in  the  eleventh 
or  "grading"  week  of  the  foiiith  ipiarter)  instead  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
July,  (in  the  HighSchool  Kxaniination  week)  as  [iiiblished  in  the  April 
Journal  of  Kdiiriifioii. 

By  order  of  C.  P.  I., 

Halifax,  N.S.,  A.    H.    MacKAY. 

30th  May,  1901.  Siipt.  of  Education. 

How  Are  Your  Eyes? 

If  they're  perfect,  you  .see  without  effort.  If  they 
ache  or  pain,  or  if  you  do  not  see  as  well  as  you  should,  they 
are  defective  and  need  attention.  A  little  care  now  may  save 
a  lot  of  trouble  later.  EXAMINATION    FREE. 


L.  L.  SHARPE,  Watchmaker.  J.  A.  SHARPE,  Graduate  Optician. 

25  King  Street,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 


HALilFAX    liADlES'    COliliEGE 

Art  Studio  and  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(In  affiliation  with  Dalhousie  University). 

Miss  Efhelwyn  Pitcher.  B.  A.,  (Me(Jill) 
Kesident  Principal. 


Rev.  Robert  I.^ing,  M.  A.,  (McGill.) 
President. 


I.  COURSES  OF  STUDY.—  The  courses  of  study  include  English,  Mathematics,  Science, 
Modern  and  Classical  Languages.  Elocution.  Physical  Culture,  Art  and  Rlusic.  in  all  their  branches, 
The  courses  of  study  include  all  subjects  proper  to  the  education  and  training  of  girls  and  young 
women. 

II.  TEACHING  STAFF.— This  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music  has  now  become  one  of  the 
best  and  most  e.xtensivsly  equipped  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Canada.  Both  for  numerical  and 
educational  strength,  the  teaching  staff  is  probably  unequalled  in  the  Dominion.  The  members 
of  the  statf,  over  thirty  in  number,  are  graduates  of  universities  of  the  th'st  rank  and  oi  tlie  best 
German  and  Canadian  Schools  of  Music. 

III.  KKSIDKNCE.— The  College  provides  residence  for  its  own  students  and  for  the  lady 
students  iff  the  ciiu-ervatory  living  outside  the  city.  The  residential  department  is  uuiler  the 
direct  supervisinii  »»f  the  resident  principal  and  a  trained  and  skilful  matron. 

For  calendars  containing  full  information,  address. 

Kkv.  ROBERT  l.AING,   Halifax,  N.  S. 


Rothesay, 
N.  B. 


NETHERWOOD, 

THE    ROTHESAY 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

Mrs  J.  Simeon  Armstrong,  Principal. 

Beautiful  Location  nrar  St  .John. 

Healthy  Home  Influences.    Limited  Numbera. 

Careful  Supervision. 

ZAnoW\\\     ^^^^^^  SCHOOL 
EUyolilll,  poR  GIRliS. 

WINDSOR,  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

iNCORrORATED  18".t1, 

1  he  Bi'shop  of  Nova  Sootia,  Chairman  Board 
of  Trustees. 

>riss  Lefroy.  of  t'heltenham  Ladies'  College, 
England.  Piintipal. 

Ten  Resident  Experienced  Governesses  from 
Englaml.     Hons-lci'eper,  JIatron  and  Nurse. 

Board  and  Tuition  Fees,  including  Frencli, 
Latin  or  (ierman  or  Greek,  Daily  Olistlienics. 
C'la^s  Singing  and  Needlework.  $-,*^5  jier  annum,  or 
%l'^  per  term. 

Music,  Singing,  Painting,  Drawing,  etc.,  are 
exti-as. 

Preparation  for  flie  Universities. 

Micliaelmas  term  begins  Wednesday.  ?ept.  11. 

Fur  Calendar  apply  to  DR.  HlnD. 


'it  cents  a  month — which  the  Review 
f  you  don't  .see  what  you  want  in  the 
js  and  tell  u.s  what  you  do  want,  and 
to  furnish  it  in  as  bright,  attractive 
as  possible. 


come  down  to  a  matter  of  business, 
rously  with  us,  we  shall  do  the  same 
vide  additional  pages,  useful  iilustra- 
on  special  subjects,  pa^'ing  for  them 
i  to  do  this  for  nothing.     We  cannot 
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First  Steps  in  Composition 

Elementary 

Little  People's  Seat 

Exercise  Books. 

English  Composition. 

Work. 

By  W.  A.  HcTTON  and  T.  N.  Leigb 

No.  1    For  First  Book  Classes,     -       -     10  cts 
No.  S    For  Junior  Second  Book  Classes,  10  cts 
No.  3    For  Senior  Second  Book  Classes,  in  cts 

By  Frederick  H.  Stkes,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 

"  The  best  book  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  more  than  instructive.     It  is  educative." 

"Geraldine"  in  Kingston  Wtiig. 

Price,  40  cents. 

Arranged  by  Miss  M.  Nimmons. 

Parti,    For  First  Grade.         -       -         .'i  cents 
Part  2,    For  Second  Grade,    -        -       10  cents 

CLEMENT'S 

CRSSELLS   FRENCH-ENGLISH 

CASSELLS  LATIN-ENGLISH 

FITCH'S 

HISTORY  OF 

and  ENGLISH-FRENCH 

and  ENGLISH-LATIN 

LECTURES  ON 

CANADA. 

DICTIONARY. 

DICTIONARY. 

TEACHING. 

Pi'ice,  50  cents 

Price    $I 

Price    $7 

PliCe,  $l.l«l 

Maclean's  Higfi  School 

Dexter  and  Garlick's 

Mensuration  for 

Book-Keeping. 

Psychology  in  the 

Beginners. 

For   ADVANceo  Classes. 

School  Room. 

By  F.  H.  Stkvess. 

Price    60  cts. 

Price     $1  SO. 

Price  45  cents 

The  Copp,  Clark  Company,  Limited,  Publishers,  Toronto 

WANTED. 


r^ady  Teacher  to  travel  during  Jiily.  References 
requirtNL  Apply  by  letter  only.  /V.  G.  W, , 
278  Princess  St.,  St,  John.  N,  B. 


\A/AIVITr^   A   male  teacher  for  one 

^^,^mmmm^^^m^m^^m   *  mOHth'S      SpPCial      WOTIc 

during  vacation.  Then,  if  satisfactory,  will  offer 
permanent  employment.  Good  opening  for 
energetic  man  with  opportunity  of  becoming  inter- 
ested in  the  business.  Write,  giving  references, 
to  A.  E.  B.,  Educational  Review.  St 
John,  N,  B, 


DOUBLE 
SCHOOL 
DESKS 


Schools 


Prices  on  Application 


S.   B.   LORDLY, 


62   BRITTA  N    STREET, 


Sr    JOHM,    N.    B 


If  you  wisli 
pleasure  com- 
bined with 
use 

Get 
A  Camera 


It  is  both  instriiitive  and  amusing.  I  carry  a 
!ar«ie  line  of  all  sc>  les  and  prices,  from  $!.(*()  up  to 
$50.00    Send  for  Catalogue. 


7^.      E. 

57    King    5treet, 


CLMRKE, 
St.  John.  N.  B. 


1901 


F-IFTEENTH    SESSION. 


1901 


TO    AUGUST    9. 


Profe.ssor  Wright's  edition   of  Juvenal  is  "  U t-Y    ^o 
dilTeient  nature.     The   booli  is  intended  fof% 
women,  for  those   who  are  read}'  to  appreci' 
and  poetical  finish.     It  appeals  at  once  to 
the  Latin  scholar.     That  the  book  appear.' 
Series  of  Latin   Authors   is  enough   to  vn~      DDr^\/l  MO  CQ      r\C     /'^  A  M  A  P^  A 
accuracy    and    worthfulness.       The    introd-      t"^  FA  VJ  V  I  IN  O  CO     KJr      OM  IN  A  U  A  . 


5CH00L  OF  Science 


FOR 


illuminative.     The  carefully  prepared  notes  i 

ities  of  .Tuvenal's  syntax  are'especially  services,      BIOLOGICAL    SCIENCES,     LITERATURE,    ETC. 
who  desires  to  reach  the  true   inwardness  of 

to  say.    The  notes  upon  the  te.\t  are  placed  e  of  the  iiiost  picturesque  localities  ill  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

page  in  accordance   with   the  practice  in  th        ...        ,       .  ,     ,  ...  ,     „ 

We  can  recommend  this  book  as  one  that  will  ■•'"'ticuUirs  furnished  on  application  to  the  Secretiiry, 
of   .Juvenal   increasingly   delightful   and    sti 
student.     It  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  so  goc 
Acadia  Ckillege. 


J.    D.   SEAMEN,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

TBE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  of 
every  moyith.  If  Twt  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  wi'ite  to  the 
offiix. 

THE  ME  VIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arr^earatjes  paid. 

When  you  cltanue  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  coii'espondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  telU  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subsmptinn  is  paid. 

A  ddress  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


To  Our  Readers. 


This  number  of  the  Review  goes  to  many  teachers 
who  are  about  to  do  work  in  the  school-room  for  the 
first  time.  Some  may  not  have  yet  seen  the  Review, 
or  been  helped  by  its  monthly  visits.  To  these  we 
would  say  :  Try  it  for  one  year.  It  will  help  you  as  it 
has  helped  hundreds  of  other  teachers  during  the  four- 
teen years  of  its  existence. 

Look  at  some  of  the  ways  the  Review  can  assist  you 
during  the  coming  year  :  If  you  are  a  primary  teacher, 
you  will  need  the  le.ssons  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  who  con- 


ducts that  Department,  and  who  for  years  has  given  her 
best  thought  to  the  education  of  children  in  their  first 
years  of  school  life.  She  has  made  a  special  study  of 
primary  education  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own 
teachers  and  schools.  She  has  sympathy  with  children, 
a  rare  tact  in  understanding  and  managing  them,  and 
has  the  gift  of  writing  easily  and  plainly  on  her  favorite 
subject.  Mrs.  Patterson's  lessons  will  be  resumed  next 
month. 

Mr.  John  Brittain  will  continue  his  "  Object  Lessons 
and  Nature  Study."  As  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in 
the  Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick,  and  in  his  writ- 
ings on  this  subject,  Mr.  Brittain  has  shown  hundreds 
of  teachers  how  they  can  interest  children  in  natural 
science  and  how  they  can  make  it  the  means  not  only 
of  cultivating  observation,  but  of  securing  sound  mental 
training.  Mr.  Brittain  has  some  new  features  to  intro- 
duce to  readers  of  the  Review.  But  we  will  let  him- 
self tell  them  in  next  month's  issue. 

The  "Current  Events"  will  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  James  Vroom,  who  has  so  successfully 
conducted  it  the  past  year,  and  whose  pen  has  dealt 
with  other  subjects  in  a  way  that  instructs  and  interests 
every  reader  of  the  Review. 

Principal  Cameron,  we  hope,  will  continue  his  articles 
in  English  literature  and  astronomy.  His  name  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  and  his  writings  have  always 
that  about  them  which  brightens  up  every  one's  wits 
and  starts  him  out  of  ruts  and  into  fresh  ways  of 
thinking. 

Other  special  subjects  will  be  treated  ;  and  we  shall 
endeavor  to  give  every  subscriber  full  value  for  the 
money — about  eight  ceiits  a  month — which  the  Review 
costs  each  one.  If  you  don't  see  what  you  want  in  the 
Review,  write  to  us  and  tell  us  what  you  do  want,  and 
we  will  endeavor  to  furnish  it  in  as  bright,  attractive 
and  useful  a  style  as  possible. 


But  now  let  us  corae  down  to  a  matter  of  business. 
If  you  deal  generously  with  us,  we  shall  do  the  .same 
with  you,  and  provide  additional  pages,  useful  illustra- 
tions, and  articles  on  special  subjects,  paving  for  them 
all.     Don't  ask  us  to  do  this  for  nothing.     We  cannot 
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do  it ;  and  we  would  not,  if  we  could.  Don't  rely  upon 
getting  sample  copies  only  of  the  Revibw.  We  have  to 
pay  the  printer  and  postage  when  we  do  this.  A  school- 
keeper  once  offered  us  an  excuse  for  non-payment  of  a 
subscription  to  this  paper,  "  I  thought  you  were  sending 
me  sample  copies  ! "  Such  a  one  who  relies  for  edu- 
cational literature  on  "  sample  copies  "  sent  out  from 
different  educational  publishers,  does  not  probably 
think  that  some  one  must  pay  the  bills.  No  one 
should  try  to  get  something  for  nothing.  Scarcely  a 
week  passes  that  we  do  not  get  some  plausible  letter,  or 
circular,  asking  us  to  publish  an  advertisement  or  read- 
ing notice  free.  These  people  want  something  for 
nothing.  But  every  honest,  self-respecting  person 
expects   to  pay  for  what  he  gets. 

The  point  is  this  :  We  want  to  publish  an  educational 
paper  that  will  increase  every  month  in  value  and  in- 
terest to  you.  To  do  this  we  want  your  encourage- 
ment and  support.  We  want  to  publish  a  paper  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  teachers.  To  do  this  takes 
money. 

Offers  to  Subscribers. 

Are  you  teaching  Canadian  history  ?  If  so,  you 
should  have  the  volume  of  Canadian  History  Readings 
puhli-ihed  by  the  Rkview  ;  full  of  stories,  sketches,  and 
useful  matter  for  supplementary  reading.  A  volume  of 
3-50  pages,  of  the  most  stirring  events  in  Canadian 
history,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth.      Price,  $1.00. 

Any  teacher  who  is  or  may  become  a  subscriber,  and 
who  sends  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  with  one 
dollar,  and  seventy-five  cents  additional,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  this  book  post  paid. 

Any  subscriber  who  sends  the  names  oijoiir  new 
subscribers,  accompanied  by  four  dollars,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  bookyV«e. 

Are  you  teaching  the  beginnings  of  English  literature 
to  your  scholars  1  Then  you  should  have  numbers  One 
and  Two  of  Mackinlay's  "  Classics  for  Canadian  Child- 
ren." Number  One  is  a  collection  of  interesting  "  Fairy 
Tales  and  Fables;"  Number  Two  contains  some  of 
the  best   "  Stories   from   English  History."     Price  ten 

cents  each. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Review  sending  us  the  name 
of  a  new  subscriber,  with  one  dollar,  will  receive  both 
volumes  free. 


We  will  give  a  prize  of  Five  Dollars  for  a  series  of 
the  best  five  short  stories  of  animal  life.  The  offer 
is  open  to  teachers  or  students,  the  only  conditions 
being    that    the  writers    must    be   suViscribers    to    the 


Review,  and  the  stories  must  be  founded  on  observation 
and  experience  of  the  writers. 

A  prize  of  Five  Dollars  will  be  given  for  the  best 
short  story  of  school  life,  not  to  exceed  2,500  words. 
The  manuscripts  must  be  handed  in  by  the  end  of 
December  of  this  year,  addressed  to  the  Educational 
Review,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Notice  that  this  is  the  July-August  number  of    the 
Review. 


An  index  to  Volume  XIV  is  printed  with  this  num- 
ber. Look  over  the  contents  of  the  Review  for  the 
past  year.  They  suggest  how  valuable  it  has  been. 
How  many  ha,ve  the  fourteen  volumes  complete? 

Our  readers  will  miss  the  Primary  Department  and 
other  regular  contributions  from  this  number.  They 
will  be  resumed  in  the  September  number. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Inch,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
New  Brunswick,  sailed  for  England  during  the  last 
week  in  July.  While  in  England  he  will  attend  the 
World's  Methodist  Conference  in  London,  and  perhaps 
the  King  Alfred  commemoration  services. 


The  excellent  programme  of  the  Dominion  Educa- 
tional As.sociation  at  Ottawa  is  published  on  another 
page.  This  meeting  of  the  educational  workers  from 
all  parts  of  the  dominion  should  have  a  large  represen- 
tation from  the  Maritime  Provinces. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  is  now  in  session  at  Lunenburg,  N.  S.  Over 
300  are  in  attendance,  and  the  number  is  increasing. 
A  report  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  in  the  next 
number  of  the  Review. 


Summer  Schools  of  Manual  Training  are  now  in 
session  at  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  Truro,  N.  S.  The 
former  opened  on  the  3rd  July  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  MacCready,  and  the  latter  one  week  later  under 
Prof.  T.  B.  Kidner.  Both  schools  will  last  one  month. 
They  are  well  attended,  that  in  St.  John  not  having 
sufficient  accommodation  for  all  those  who  have  applied 
for  admission.  This  speaks  well  for  the  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  their  vacation  to 
obtain  an  insight  into  this  system. 


Prof.  S.  M.  Di.xon,  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  been  appointed  to  the  chair  of  physics  in 
Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  to  succeed  Dr.  Mac- 
Gregor.  Prof.  Dixon  has  been  successful  in  a  marked 
degree  in   his   work  at  Fredericton.     The   new  science 
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building,  so  admirably  planned  and  equipped,  has  been 
brought  to  a  successful  completion  by  his  eSoits.  His 
excellent  executive  ability,  combined  with  the  reputation 
he  has  earned  for  himself  in  the  class-room  and  labora- 
tory,  make  him  a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  MacGregor. 


Rev.  a.  O.  Macrae  recently  gave  an  address  before 
the  Mainland  Teachers'  Institute  of  British  Columl)ia 
on  Some  Phases  of  Education  in  Germany.  Mr.  Macrae, 
who  is  well  known  in  these  provinces  as  a  brilliant 
scholar  and  thinker,  derives  a  conclusion  from  his  study 
of  German  schools  which  every  educationist  in  Canada 
should  ponder  seriously.     He  says  : 

Not  to  give  them  (the  youth  of  our  provinces)  every  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  for  life,  is  to  lose  to  the  country  a  wealth  of 
energy  and  ability.  .  .  The  nation  that  would  win  must  do 
all  in  its  power  to  save  time  for  its  people.  To  perfect  educa- 
tion is  to  save  time,  is  to  perfect  the  preparation  for  life,  is  to 
bring  the  youth  of  the  land  to  the  threshold  of  life  as  well 
equipped  as  possible.  It  is  to  do  more— it  is  to  gain  for  the 
country  the  best  years  of  their  life. 


Manual  Training  in  Halifax. 


Alfred  The  Great. 


In  1849,  the  people  of  Wantage,  in  Berkshire,  the 
native  place  of  Alfred  the  Great,  celebrated  the  thou- 
sandth anniversary  of  his  birth  ;  in  the  autumn  of 
1901,  English-speaking  people  everywhere  will  celebrate 
the  thousandth  anniversary  of  his  death — a  striking 
tribute  to  his  virtues  and  character,  proving  the  words 
of  Emerson,  "  What  is  excellent,  as  God  lives,  is  per- 
manent." He  was  more  than  a  ruler  :  he  was  a  patriot, 
warrior,  lawgiver,  teacher. 

As  a  patriot  and  warrior  he  delivered  England  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  reduced  these  marau- 
ders, in  a  measure,  to  peaceful  and  law-abiding  citizens. 

As  a  law-giver  he  framed  a  written  code  of  laws,  and 
he  saw  that  they  were  enforced.  He  prefaced  his  code 
with  the  ten  commandments  and  golden  rule,  saying, 
"  He  who  keeps  these  will  not  need  any  other  law- 
book." What  a  striking  comment  on  the  too  many 
laws  and  their  lax  observance  of  the  present  day  ! 

As  a  teacher  he  established  schools  and  taught  the 
people  himself.  He  wrote  books,  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
the  west  Saxon  dialect,  which  became  the  parent  of  our 
modern  English,  so  that  at  his  death,  England  had  a 
literature  superior  to  any  other  that  then  existed 
among  the  spoken  languages  of  Europe.  No  wonder 
he  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  England's 
kings. 

Next  month  the  Review  will  give  an  outline  of 
Alfred's  remarkable  career  as  a  ruler  and  a  man. 


Woodwork  for  boys,  as  an  educational  subject,  was 
first  introduced  into  the  free  public  schools  of  the 
Dominion  by  the  school  commissioners  of  Halifax  in 
1891.  Two  years  later  it  became  a  part  of  the  regular 
training  of  teachers  at  the  Provincial  Normal  School, 
Truro.  Manual  training  for  girls  came  later,  having 
been  introduced  into  the  Halifax  schools  three  years 
ago,  and  into  the  Normal  School  last  year. 

The  lead  which  Halifax  thus  secured  in  manual  train- 
ing she  seems  determined  to  keep.  The  commissioners 
have  just  bought  a  beautiful  central  site  for  a  manual 
training  building,  at  a  cost  of  $2,500.  It  is  expected 
that  the  building,  72  feet  by  45,  and  two  storeys  high, 
will  be  ready  for  occupation  before  next  winter.  Per- 
haps some  of  this  activity  is  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Macdonald  manual  training  schools,  which  are 
doing  much  to  awaken  and  stimulate  thought  in  this 
direction.  Sir  William  was  most  fortunate  in  having 
secured  a  man  like  Prof.  Robertson  to  administer  his 
fund,  select  teachers,  and  make  a  good  beginning  cf  his 
work. 

If  manual  training  is  justified  as  an  educational  sub- 
ject, then,  undoubtedly,  the  girls  of  our  schools  are  just 
as  much  entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  boys.  The 
Halifax  School  Board  has  shown  its  faith  in  manual 
training,  by  the  fact  that  it  makes  even  more  generous 
provision  for  the  girls,  who  stand  more  in  need  of  such 
training,  than  for  the  boys,  who  receive  more  physical 
training  in  their  outdoor  games.  The  second  storey  of 
the  new  building  will  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
cookery,  sanitation,  and  laundry  work,  in  which  the 
girls,  and   even   their  parents,  take  very  great  interest. 


Advanced  Education. 


The  National  Education  Association,  which  met  at 
Detroit  the  first  week  in  July,  issued  a  platform,  in 
which  the  following  broad  views  are  laid  down  :  It 
urges  that  the  school  house  in  every  state  and  territory 
should  be  the  centre  of  the  educational  life  of  the  com- 
munity, the  place  where  literary  and  social  meetings 
may  be  held,  and  where  the  public  library  may  be 
housed  ;  education  should  include  the  development  of 
the  ethical,  physical,  and  aesthetic  nature  of  the  child, 
as  well  as  its  purely  intellectual  nature ;  the  system  of 
education  should  include  every  grade  of  school,  from 
the  kindergarten,  up  to  and  including  the  university, 
open  to  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  country  ;  legislation 
respecting  education  should  be  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  educational  experts,  and  should  lead  rather  than 
wait  on  public  sentiment ;  children  should  be  protected 
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by  law  from  ignorance  as  from  abuse,  neglect,  and 
hunger,  on  which  ground  compulsory  education  is  de- 
fended ;  expert  supervision  of  schools  in  country,  as  in 
city,  is  needed,  and  the  consolidation  of  rural  schools, 
and  the  transportation  of  pupils,  already  attempted  in 
some  states,  should  be  extended ;  normal  schools 
should  be  maintained  in  all  the  states,  and  thorough 
provision  should  be  made  to  secure  high  standards,  both 
for  school  architecture  and  for  teaching. 


Simple  But  Rare  Accomplishments. 


Mr.  David  R.  Forgan,  President  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Chicago,  is  a  Nova  Scotian  by  birth,  and  was 
formerly  manager  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  at  Fred- 
ericton.  In  a  recent  address  at  the  annual  closing  of 
Lake  Forest  L^niversity,  Chicago,  he  made  a  statement 
which  should  be  pondered  by  every  teacher  and  student 
in  the  country  : 

What  are  the  educational  qualifications  which  you  will  find 
most  helpful  in  entering  upon  a  business  life? 

1.  To  be  able  to  write  a  good  legible  hand,  to  make  good 
figures  and  to  place  them  correctly — the  units  below  the  units, 
the  tens  below  the  tens,  and  so  on. 

•2.  To  be  able  to  add,  subtract  and  multiply  rapidly  and 
accurately. 

3.  To  be  able  to  express  yourself  clearly,  briefly  and  gram- 
matically in  a  letter  and  to  spell  the  words  correctly. 

Very  simple  accomplishments,  you  say  !  Yes,  and  very 
rare.  I  have  taken  many  young  men  into  business  in  this 
country,  and  I  can  scarcely  recall  one  who  had  these  accom- 
plishments. 

These  are  simple  accomplishments,  and,  because  they 
are  simple,  it  is  supposed  they  may  be  gained  indirectly 
and  without  much  effort.  What  a  mistake  !  To  attain 
them  requires  daily  effort  and  practice  for  years.  They 
require  purpose,  too,  and  the  "  take  hold  and  keep  at 
it  "  qualities.  If  Mr.  Forgan's  "  accomplishments"  are 
so  rare — and  we  quite  believe  they  are  among  graduates 
of  schools — why  not  make  their  attainment  more  of  an 
aim  in  school  life — a  serious  business  that  would  require 
skill  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
diligence  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  students. 


The  teacher  can  never  reach  his  ideal,  so  it  is  useless 
to  fret  and  worry.  Always  do  your  best  and  never  be 
afraid  of  hard  work.  It  is  not  the  work  that  kills,  but 
the  worry.  One  hour's  fretting  and  woirying  hurts 
you  more  than  ten  hours'  earnest  work.  If  you  lose 
your  temper  and  fret,  your  pupils  will  do  the  same  ; 
therefore,  when  you  have  done  your  utmost,  do  not  let 
your  own  failures  nor  those  of  your  pupils  worry  you. — 
Am.  Primary  Teacher, 


The  War  of  1812. 


History  of  the  War  of  1812  Between  IJreat  Brittiin  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  By  James  Hannay,  D.  C.  L. , 
Author  of  the  Historj'  of  Acadia,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Leonard 
Tilley,  etc.  Cloth  ;  pages,  400.  Price,  |1.. 50.  St.  John,  N.  B. 
Printed  by  John  A.  Bowes.      1901. 

The  reader  will  welcome  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hannay 
this  record  of  a  period  in  our  history  of  which  every 
Canadian  may  well  be  proud.  In  a  convenient  volume, 
printed  in  large,  clear  type,  the  author  narrates  the 
events  of  the  History  of  the  War  of  1812,  confining 
himself  mainly  to  the  operations  carried  on  along  the 
frontier  of  Canada,  briefly  indicating  the  causes,  and 
with  equal  brevity  tracing  other  incidents  of  the  war. 
While  the  subject  does  not  present  those  romantic  and 
picturesque  features  which  form  the  background  of  the 
author's  charming  history  of  Acadia,  it  furnishes  inci- 
dents, nearer  our  own  times,  which  appeal  more  strongly 
to  the  historical  reader.  Dr.  Hannay's  treatment  is  from 
the  Canadian  standpoint.  From  the  very  first  page, 
the  reader  enters  into  the  story,  told  in  graphic  and 
vigorous  language,  of  the  bravery,  sufferings  and  priva- 
tions of  the  Canadian  patriots  who  fought  side  by  side 
with  the  British  to  force  back  armies  many  times  more 
numerous  than  their  own,  and  his  interest  grows  until 
he  nears  the  end.  As  he  lays  aside  the  volume,  he 
compares  the  deeds  of  his  Canadian  ancestors  with 
those  deeds  that  are  fresh  in  his  memory  on  the  fields 
of  South  Africa,  and  he  feels  that  Canada  has  pro- 
duced its  heroes,  ready  to  fight  when  country  or  principle 
is  at  stake. 

This  can  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  of  the  same  stock,  speak 
the  same  language,  and  are  equally  stubborn  in  defend- 
ing their  rights.  But  they  entered  on  a  war  that 
was  not  sanctioned  by  fair-minded  people  of  their 
country  ;  and  the  invasion  of  Canada  was  undertaken 
with  a  contemptuous  disregard  for  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  an  arrogance  of 
which  every  true  American  has  since  been  heartily 
ashamed.  No  one  would  wish  to  see  the  rancour  and 
bloodshed  revived  that  characterized  this  war  of  nearly 
a  century  ago,  and  all  feelings  of  bitterness,  no  one 
doubts,  have  long  since  been  buried.  Hence  it  is  that 
one  would  wish  that  Dr.  Hannay's  criticisms  of  Ameri- 
cans, often  slighting  and  sometimes  harsh,  had  been 
more  in  harmony  with  the  good  feeling  that  now  exists, 
and  which  it  is  hoped  always  may  exist,  between  people 
of  the  same  race  and  language  on  this  continent.  I5ut 
Dr.  Hannay  does  not  believe  in  harmless  thunderbolts  ; 
and  in  justice  to  him  it  may  be  said  that  his  strictures 
have  not  been  spared  on  British  commanders  where  they 
deserved  censure  ;  nor  on  certain  historians  who  have 
falsified  facts, 
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Education  in  Soutli  Africa. 

During  the  summer  of  1900,  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargent,  act- 
ing under  instructions  from  the  educational  department 
of  the  home  government,  visited  centres  of  the  several 
provinces  of  Eastern  Canada,  with  a  view  of  studying 
their  educational  systems,  and  applying  some  of  their 
best  features  to  South  African  schools,  disorganized  by 
the  war.  The  schools  of  New  Brunswick  appear  to 
have  pleased  Mr.  Sargent  best,  and  in  March  last  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  with  a 
view  to  securing  the  services  of  some  of  the  teachers  of 
the  province,  to  reorganize  the  schools  of  Pretoria, 
Johannesburg,  and  other  districts.  The  names  of  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges,  Prin.  Mullin,  Miss  Clara  Bridges,  and 
Miss  Nicholson,  were  mentioned,  and  applications  were 
invited  from  teachers  who  possessed  the  necessary 
qualifications,  and  who  were  willing  to  go.  Although 
a  number  of  applications  have  been  made,  and  con- 
siderable correspondence  has  taken  place,  no  results 
have  as  yet  followed. 

As  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  readers  we  publish  the 
following  circular  to  applicants,  which  sets  forth  some 
of  the  conditions  of  life,  salaries  of  teachers,  etc.,  in 
South  Africa  : 

(1)  The  cost  of  living  in  South  Africa,  especially  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  coast,  is  higher  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  The  charges  at  a  good  boarding-house  are 
from  £8  to  £20  a  month  in  most  towns,  and  in  Bloemfontein, 
Pretoria  and  Johannesburg  may  rise  still  higher.  The  charges 
at  hotels  are  from  1'2  shillings  6d.  to  15  shillings  a  day.  Many 
necessaries  of  life,  and  nearly  all  luxuries,  are  proportionally 
dear. 

(2)  The  climate  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  River 
Colony  is  of  the  "  continental "  type.  The  summers  are  hot 
and  the  winters  cold,  the  rains  generally  falling  during  the 
former  season.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  provided  with 
both  heavy  and  light  clothing. 

(3)  Teachers  will  be,  for  some  time  at  any  rate,  directly 
under  the  education  department,  and  not  responsible  to  any 
local  committees.  This  relation,  however,  may  be  altered  in 
the  future,  except  in  the  case  of  those  occupying  the  higher 
positions. 

(4)  The  engagement  with  every  teacher  from  outside  the 
limits  of  the  colonies  is  made  for  three  years.  Should  that 
engagement  be  terminated  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  before 
the  expiration  of  the  period  named,  the  passage  money  to  the 
Colony  is  forfeited  and  the  return  fare  is  not  paid  by  govern- 
ment. But  if  the  engagement  is  fulfilled,  government  pays 
the  passage  money  in  both  directions. 

(5)  The  salaries  paid  to  assistants  in  elementary  schools  are 
from  £100  to  £200  a  year.  To  head  teachers  of  elementary 
schools,  and  to  the  assistants  in  higher  schools,  from  £200  to 
£400  a  year  ;  and  to  heads  of  higher  schools  and  inspectors, 
from  £400  to  £600.  There  are  a  few  posts  carrying  larger 
salaries,  but  these  may  for  practical  purposes  be  disregarded. 
For  the  sake  of  comparison,  the  salaries  paid  by  the  leading 
banks  to  their  junior  clerks  are  here  stated  :  If  sent  for  service 


up  country,  they  begin  at  salaries  of  £250  a  year,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  ([uarters  when  this  is  possible  ;  otherwise  no  allow- 
ance is  made  for  lodging. 

(6)  The  medium  of  instruction  in  schools  is  English,  but  it 
is  expected  that  all  teachers  (except  those  in  Johannesburg) 
will  learn  to  speak  the  "  taal,"  or  colloquial  Dutch  of  South 
Africa.  Bible  instruction  is  given  to  Cape  Dutch  children 
in  Dutch,  but,  as  there  will  always  be  plenty  of  junior  assist- 
ants able  to  speak  Dutch,  no  such  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
language  as  is  retiuired  for  this  purpose  is  necessary  on  the 
part  of  those  who  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  other 
Colonies. 

(7)  It  is  expected  that  all  teachers  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  higher  rank  will  endeavor  to  raise  their  schoLastic  and  pro- 
fessional (lualifications,  and  the  department  will  endeavor  to 
offer  them  the  opportunity  of  attendance  at  courses  at  one  or 
other  of  the  normal  colleges  for  this  purpose, 

(8)  It  is  considered  of  the  utmost  importance  that  teachers 
should  not  be  of  advanced  years. 


The  Bible  in  Schools. 


The  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Thwing,  President  of  Western 
Reserve  University,  wrote  thus  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Century  : 

"The  Bible  societies  may  print  the  book  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  the  people  do  not  read  it,  or  if  they  do  read  it 
they  are  not  impressed  by  it.  Its  history,  whether  received 
as  veracious  or  as  fabulous,  is  not  known.  Its  heroes  are  less 
familiar  than  Jack  the  Giant-killer  or  Jack  the  House-builder. 
Its  poetry  is  not  appreciated.  The  majesty  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  style,  its  deftness  of  phrase  and  sweetness  of  allu- 
sion, its  perfection  of  literary  form,  as  well  as  the  profound 
significance  of  its  ethical  and  religious  teachings,  are  ceasing 
to  be  a  part  of  the  priceless  possession  of  the  community. 
Explain  the  condition  as  best  we  may,  point  out  the  results 
as  one  ought,  yet  the  first  emotion  is  one  of  grief  over  this 
impoverishment  of  humanity." 

When  will  the  difi^rent  religious  denominations  learn 
to  cast  aside  their  narrowness  and  suspicion  regarding 
the  broader  aspects  of  Bible  teaching,  and  take  com- 
mon ground  as  to  its  general  spiritual  truths,  its  history, 
its  allegory  and  its  poetic  literature  1 


Last  month  the  Educational  Review,  of  Saint  John, 
New  Brunswick,  began  its  fifteenth  volume.  In  our 
opinion  it  has  fairly  lived  up  to  its  aim  of  representing 
the  educational  progress  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
Canada.  To  the  earnest  and  industrious  teacher  it 
must  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  support  ;  but  the 
lazy  and  incompetent  school-keeper  need  not  seek  in  its 
columns  ready  made  lessons  and  "  helps."  The  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name  knows  that  an  educational  journal 
of  that  class  is  a  deception.  The  bright,  active,  patrio- 
tic and  self-respecting  teacher  will  find  the  Educational 
Revikw  strong  and  sensible  in  representing  the  true 
spirit  of  education — the  suppression  of  error,  the  eradica- 
tion of  evil,  the  inculcation  of  truth  and  righteousness, 
a  wider  outlook,  and  a  genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness. 
And  nearly  every  article  in  it  is  written  specially  for 
the  Review. — Orillia  (Out)  Packet. 
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NATURE   STUDY. 


The  Functions  of  Living  Plants. 


Lesson  III. 


Trauspiration. 

1.  Split  a  piece  of  board  into  two  parts  nearly  equal, 
and  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  board  an  aperture 
which  will,  when  the  two  parts  are  placed  together 
again,  fit  closely  around  the  stem  of  a  woody  plant 
growing  in  a  pot.  Cover  the  top  of  the  pot  with  this 
piece  of  board,  and  fill  in  around  the  stem  with  wax. 

2.  Set  a  glass  jar  or  large  wide-mouth  bottle  over 
the  plant,  so  that  the  mouth  of  the  jar  or  bottle  will 
rest  upon  the  board.  Then  set  the  pot  in  a  saucer  of 
water,  and  place  the  whole  in  a  warm  sunny  spot  for 
an  hour  or  two. 

3.  Find  what  liquid  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  jar 
or  bottle  and  upon  the  leaves. 

4.  Argue  from  this  experiment  and  from  observation 
that  the  leaves  of  growing  plants  give  off  water  through 
their  surfaces. 

5.  The  process  by  which  plants  exhale  water  from 
their  leaves,  is  called  transpiration. 

Lessoh  IV. 
On  Vegetable  Respiration. 

1.  Put  two  or  three  growing  leafy  shoots  into  a 
pickle-bottle  containing  ordinary  air  ;  stand  the  bottle 
with  its  mouth  in  a  saucer  of  water,  and  set  the  whole 
in  darkness — under  a  paste-board  box  for  example. 

2.  After  a  day  or  two,  place  the  bottle  without  ad- 
mitting air,  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  remove  the 
shoots. 

3.  Raise  the  bottle  out  of  the  water,  and  push  a 
lighted  candle  up  into  it ;  then  quickly  remove  the 
candle,  and  shake  lime  water  through  the  bottle. 

4.  Account  for  the  results. 

5.  Argue  that  the  plant  exhales  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  night  (in  darkness),  and  at  the  same  time  probably 
takes  in  oxygen  from  the  air. 

6.  Breathe  into  lime-water  through  a  tube  for  a 
short  time  Explain  the  visible  effect  upon  the  lime- 
water. 

7.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  and  giving  off  of  carbon 
dioxide  by  the  leaves  of  plants  is  called  vegetable  respi- 
ration.     Point  out  the  propriety  of  the  name. 

8.  It  is  said  that  respiration  goes  on,  in  all  growing 
plants,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  in  the  night.  Why 
is  it  not  so  easily  detected  in  green  plants  in  the  light 
as  in  the  darkness  %  John  Bkittain.       I 
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When  and  Where  was  She  Born? 


One  is  almost  induced  to  question  whether  the  event 
ever  occurred  at  all.  The  Standard  Dictionary,  the 
Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  and  the  Fourth  Reader 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Series  gives  1806  as  the  date  of 
her  birth.  In  Canon  Farrar's  "  With  the  Poets,"  it  is 
given  as  1801.  But  we  find  the  correct  date — 1809 — 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Webster's  International 
Dictionary,  the  "  Book  of  Authors,"  Meiklejohn's  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  etc. 

Then  as  to  the  place  of  her  birth  I  have  not  yet  ob 
tained  positive  information.  The  Encyclopedia  Brit 
annica,  upon  which  one  may  usually  rely,  says  she  was 
born  in  London  ;  so  also  says  Meiklejohn.  But  what  is 
one  to  think  in  the  presence  of  such  precise  statements 
as  the  following?  The  Century  Cyclopedia  tells  us 
that  she  was  born  at  Coxhoe  Hall,  Durham  ;  and  our 
new  Fourth  Reader  gives  Durham  as  the  place.  In 
Appleton's  American  Cyclopedia,  however,  we  are  told 
that  her  birthplace  was  "  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire  %  Perhaps  our  instructive  and  entertain- 
ing friend  Cameron,  of  Yarmouth,  can  explain  these 
conflicting  statements. 

But  lest  some  of  your  readers  growjmpatient,  I  must 
at  once  answer  their  enquiry  as  to  who  "  she  "  is.  Of 
course  others  know  already,  from  the  date  and  place, 
that  I  am  referring  to  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

An  edition  of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems  published  by 
A.  L.  Burt,  New  York,  contains  a  prefatory  note  signed 
with  the  initials  "  R.  B." — probably  Robert  Browning. 
The  following  is  a  slightly  abbreviated  extract  : 

"  In  a  recent  memoir  by  John  H.  Ingram,  it  is  observed  that 
'  such  essays  on  her  personal  history  as  have  appeared,  either 
in  England  or  elsewhere,  are  replete  with  mistakes  and  mis- 
statements.' But  in  the  '  correct  memoir'  which  he  proposes 
to  substitute,  there  occur  not  a  few  passages  equally  mistaken 
and  misstated." 

7.  '  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Moultoii  Bar- 
rett, was  born  in  London  on  the  4th  of  March,  1S09.'  Eliza- 
beth was  born  March  6th,  1806,  at  Coxhoe  Hall,  County  of 
Durham,  the  residence  of  her  father." 

The  memoir  contained  in  Warne  &  Company's  edition  gives 
the  same  place  and  date  as  above  quoted  from  "  R.  B,"  and 
adds  that  "  While  she  was  still  a  little  child,  the  family  moved 
from  Coxhoe  Hall  to  a  place  Mr.  Barrett  had  purchased  in 
Herefordshire,  Hope  End,  near  Ledbury."' 

While  upon  this  subject,  let  me  correct  three  other 
birth-dates  in  the  appendix  to  the  Fourth  Reader  of  the 
N.  B.  Series.  Tennyson's  is  given  as  1810,  and  the 
Fifth  Royal  Reader  gives  the  same,  both  perhaps  fol- 
lowing Collier's  History  of  English  Literature  ;  it  should 
be  1809.  Mrs.  Hemans  was  born  in  1793,  I  believe — 
not  in  1794.  Henry  Wadsworth  (not  Wordsworth,  as 
our  Reader  has  it)  Longfellow  was  not  born  in  1825, 
but  in  1807.  H.  C.  C. 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 
[Teachers   would   do  well   to  note   the.se   changes   on 
the  margin  of  the  pages  in  the  readers. — Editor.] 
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Curious  Facts  about  Asia. 


[Selected  from  Macmillan's  new  Geography  Reader  on  Asia 
(see  p.  44).  Teachers  will  find  these  facts  a  valuable  basis  of 
comparison  with  other  grand  divisions  of  the  world.  Every 
place  named  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map. — Editor.] 

Asia  is  the  largest  and  highest  of  the  six  continents. 
In  size  it  equals  four  Europes. 

Mt.  Everest  (29,000  feet)  is  the  highest  peak  in  the 
world.  The  Dead  Sea  (1300  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean)  is  the  lowest  sea  and  valley  in  the 
world. 

Thibet  is  the  highest  tableland  in  the  world,  having 
an  average  height  as  great  as  that  of  Mt.  Blanc. 

The  Caspian  "  Sea  "  is  the  largest  lake  or  inland  sea 
in  the  world,  being  more  than  five  times  the  size  of 
Lake  Superior,  which  equals  the  size  of  Ireland. 

Verkhoyansk  (Siberia)  is  the  coldest  known  place 
in  the  world.  Near  Khelat  (Beluchistan)  is  the  hot- 
test place  known  outside  the  tropics. 

Thibet  has  the  driest  climate  known — even  wood 
becoming  so  brittle  that  it  will  snap  like  glass.  Assam 
has  the  heaviest  rainfall  known — 22  yards  having 
been  recorded  in  one  year. 

The  average  temperature  is  lower,  and  in  summer  is 
higher,  than  in  similar  latitudes  elsewhere. 

Asia  contains  more  than  half  the  total  population  of 
the  world.  About  three-quarters  of  this  number  belong 
to  the  Yellow  or  Mongolian  race.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  yellow  men — the  Tartar  and  the  Thibetan.  The 
Tartars  are  spread  over  the  north  ;  the  Thibetans  or 
Chinese  are  in  the  centre  and  east.  There  are  also  two 
kinds  of  white  men — Semitic  and  Aryan.  The  Semites 
are  mainly  Jews  and  Arabs  ;  the  Aryans  are  mainly 
Persians  and  Hindus.  The  people  in  the  Malay  penin- 
sula and  archipelago  are  called  brown. 

Afghanistan  is  the  only  country  of  Asia  which  has 
no  sea  coast.  It  is  a  high  table  land  which  can  only  be 
reached  by  mountain  passes. 

Mesopotamia  was  once  a  fertile,  well  irrigated  plain, 
but  is  now  largely  a  waste  of  ruined  cities. 

Arabia  is  the  largest  peninsula  in  the  world,  equal  to 
five  times  France,  but  most  of  it  is  desert. 

The  Empire  of  India  is  thirteen  times  the  size  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

There  are  at  least  a  dozen  cities  in  China  with  a 
population  of  over  half  a  million  each. 


The  great  educational  need  in  the  cities  of  this  land 
are  men  upon  the  school  board  of  the  ability  and  char- 
acter to  command  universal  respect.  There  is  no  place 
where  small  men  and  mean  men  and  women  can  do  so 
much  harm.  —  Dr.   Winship. 


Notes  on  Teachers'  Examinations. 


No.  I. 


Bv  G.  U.  Hav,   An  Examiner  for   Teachers'  License  in  N.  B. 

The  Review  has  at  different  times  asked  examiners 
for  teachers'  licen.ses  to  criticize  the  papers  they  read, 
and  offer  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful  to  teachers 
who  are  training  boys  and  girls,  and  preparing  students 
for  Normal  School.  No  examiner  can  look  over  a  mass 
of  answers  to  questions  on  a  given  subject  without 
being  impressed  with  the  fact  that  much  time  is  ex- 
pended and  much  ink  and  paper  wasted  by  candidates. 
The  results,  he  feels,  are  not  as  satisfactory  as  they 
might  be  ;  and  his  friendly  criticism  and  advice  ought  to 
be  a  benefit  to  schools  and  teachers.  When  examiners 
do  take  the  public  into  their  confidence,  it  is  perhaps  to 
gloat  over  the  mistakes  made  by  candidates  who  toil 
and  perspire  over  papers  in  close  rooms  on  hot  days, 
and  go  out  with  the  impression  that  they  have  in  their 
nervousness  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  question  and 
put  down  much  that  is  irrelevant  and  even  foolish. 
The  examiners  themselves  may  be  at  fault  in  setting 
questions,  which  are  not  clear  and  capable  of  being 
answered  simply  and  directly.  Too  often,  however, 
students  are  not  trained  to  think.  They  have  taken 
hasty  notes  of  lectures,  or  skimmed  from  books  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  on  the  subjects  for  examination, 
and  their  answers  show  the  lack  of  clear  ideas  and  pro- 
per mental  training. 

Since  written  examinations  are  the  only  available 
tests  for  the  students  of  our  schools,  and  for  those  who 
would  become  teachers,  it  is  important  that  they  should 
test  as  accurately  as  possible  for  power  rather  than  for 
mere  knowledge  of  facts.  With  the  view  of  extending 
the  usefulness  of  examinations,  we  have  asked  certain 
examiners  to  prepare  for  the  Review  brief  and  sugges- 
tive criticisms  on  the  papers  they  have  read,  and  we 
hope  the  results,  which  we  shall  publish  in  future  num- 
bers, may  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  to  students. 


1.  What  niethod  or  inethods  irould  you  adopt  to  teach 
patriotism  so  that  your  pupils  may  become  good  citizens  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  the  examiner  expected 
that  the  waving  of  flags,  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  the 
South  African  (juestion,  examples  of  the  lives  of  great 
men,  appropriate  lessons  in  history  and  geography 
would  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
led  him  to  hope  that  obedience  to  authority,  love  of 
truth,  force  of  example,  regard  for  laws,  love  of  home 
and  an  interest  in  the  community  in  which  one  lives, 
duty  to  parents  and  fellow  citizens  as  well  as  to  the 
state,  would  receive  an  equal  share  of  attention,  if  they 
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did  not  gefc  first  place.  The  results  were  disappointing, 
and  may  serve  to  show  that  in  the  teaching  of  patriot- 
ism, the  real  object  is  often  lost  sight  of.  To  illustrate 
from  a  few  answers  : 

(a)  "  I  would  have  some  one  come  and  preach 
patriotism  to  the  children  on  Empire  Day,  or  I  would 
do  it  myself." 

(6)  "  Have  some  of  the  parents  make  a  speech,  and 
by  this  means  show  their  loyalty." 

(c)  "  I  would  first  become  full  of  patriotism  myself." 

(d)  "  We  must  give  lots  of  instruction  in  that  sub- 
ject called  morals  and  manners." 

(e)  "  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  children  to  fight 
for  their  country  in  South  Africa,  but  they  can  be  made 
to  see  that  they  may  be  to  their  district,  town,  or 
city,  what  those  boys  were  to  their  country — upholding 
the  right."     (This  is  part  of  an  excellent  answer.) 

2.  "  /<  is  said  that  very  many  children  leave  school 
without  any  taste  for  good  literature.  How  would  you 
try  to  guard  against  this  in  your  school  ?  " 

The  questioner  had  in  mind  that  one  very  good  way 
is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  children  good,  interesting 
reading  matter  suitable  to  the  years  of  children,  even  if 
the  teacher  has  to  make  some  sacrifice  of  his  own  books 
and  time  to  do  it.  Many  answers  expressed  this  or 
similar  views.  Some  plans  that  might  well  admit  of 
question  were  named  by  others  ; 

(a)  "  I  would  get  the  children  to  criticize  and  see 
the  defects  in  some  literature." 

(6)  "I  would  let  them  pick  out  and  study  all 
figures  of  speech." 

(c)  "  I  would  not  let  them  leave  a  passage  in  a 
book  until  they  had  thoroughly  understood  its  meaning." 

3.  What  are  your  plans  for  teaching  writing  so  as  to 
secure  iieatness  and  legibility  ? 

A  page,  or  sometimes  two  or  three  pages  of  answer, 
in  a  loose,  scrawling,  almost  illegible  handwriting  could 
not  convince  the  examiner  that  children  would  profit 
much  by  precept  without  example.  The  following 
plans  are  worthy  of  mention  : 

(a)  "  I  would  have  a  writing  match  every  month, 
stimulating  improvement  and  further  excellence  by  let- 
ting the  pupils  compare  their  writing  with  that  of  past 
months,  and  encouraging  them  to  make  copybooks 
worthy  of  preservation." 

(b)  "  At  first  I  would  allow  the  children  to  write  only 
one  line  at  a  time,  practising  each  letter  on  a  separate 
piece  of  paper.  After  they  were  able  to  do  one  line  at 
a  time  well,  I  would  allow  them  to  do  two  lines,  then 
three,  and  so  on." 


4.  How  would  you  teach  the  table  of  long  measure  to 
a  class  of  beginners  ? 

This  question  brought  out  some  very  satisfactory 
answers.  The  processes  of  developing  successive  steps 
in  the  table,  by  allowing  the  pupils  to  make  their  own 
measurements,  were  carefully  stated.  But  many  thought 
that  beyond  rods  it  would  not  be  advisable  or  possible 
to  make  measurements,  and  would  leave  these  longer 
distances  to  be  imagined  by  the  pupils.  That  is  not 
good  teaching,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary.  Pupils  who 
are  old  enough  to  study  long  measure  are  quite  capable 
of  undertaking  to  measure  a  furlong  or  mile  along  the 
road  with  a  little  direction  from  the  teacher,  and  their 
knowledge  of  these  distances  would  then  be  accurate. 

5.  How  would  you  endeavor  to  secure  pimctual  and 
regtdar  attendance  ? 

Nearly  all  the  answers  were  in  the  following  vein  : 
"  I  would  talk  to  the  parents.  I  would  show  them 
how  valuable  an  education  is  to  their  children.  I 
would  make  them  see  how  the  school  suffered  if  the 
attendance  is  irregular,"  etc.  But  here  is  a  teacher 
who  does  not  believe  altogether  in  moral  suasion  :  "  I 
fear  the  only  way  regular  attendance  can  be  obtained  is 
by  law.  *  *  I  have  talked  to  parents  in  vain.  They 
will  seldom  deny  themselves  to  send  their  children  to 
school,  that  is  in  some  cases.  Others  are  quite  reason- 
able. But  I  find  talking  about  what  they  miss  is  of 
very  little  use.     I  believe  the  only  cure  is  compulsion. 


The  same  blunders  in  syntax  and  spelling  of  words 
are  pretty  sure  to  occur  year  after  year  in  examination 
for  teachers'  license.  Thus :  "  I  would  try  and  get 
assistance,"  instead  of  "  try  to  get."  "  Let  each  pupil 
do  it  for  themselves,"  instead  of  "for  himself."  "I 
would  learn  them  how  to  do  it,"  instead  of  "  teach 
them  ;  "  and  occasionally  one  sees  the  past  participle 
doing  service  for  the  past  tense,  as,  "  I  seen  him  do  it." 
The  word  "  lots  "  is  altogether  too  frequent.  "  I  would 
give  them  lots  of  time." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  words  that  were  misspelled 
by  candidates  :  Discreet,  discipline,  until,  aSect  (con- 
fused with  effect),  uncourteous  (for  discourteous),  begin- 
ning, grievous,  copy,  writing,  principle,  sparingly,  exer- 
cise, spirit,  ennoble,  impartiality,  analysis,  corporal, 
skilful,  judgment,  scrawls,  too,  rote,  occur,  there,  tear, 
truancy,  intellects,  debauchery,  dividing,  average,  assign- 
ing, catkins,  privilege,  occasion,  imagination,  preceding, 
accidentally,  resemblance,  definite,  lose,  receive,  hidden,  ' 
aroused,  consider,  amount,  tendency,  unnecessary,  prin- 
cipal, draped,  dependent,  measurement,  vigilance,  oppor- 
tunities, legible,  except  (for  accept),  helpfulne.ss,  welfare, 
interest,  pronunciation,  obedient,  instil,  library,  exist- 
ence, led,  indispensable,  temperament. 
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Prof.  James  Gordon  MacGregor,  D.  Sc. 


Rarely  does  it  occur  that  a  British  university,  in 
choosing  a  professor  to  fill  an  important  chair,  seeks 
him  from  one  of  the  provinces  of  Canada,  even  from 
that  nursery  of  great  men  and  scholars — Nova  Scotia. 
And  still  more  rarely  does  it  happen  that  one  of  our 
professors  of  science,  enjoying  the  modest  salary  of 
$2,000,  with  about  ^50  a  year  for  laboratoi-y  purposes, 
is  called  to  a  position  in  a  great  university  at  a  salary 
of  85,000,  with  fees  that  amount  to  as  much  more,  and 
nearly  unlimited  funds  at  his  disposal  for  laboratory 
equipment.  But  the  exchange  has  been  made,  and  Dr. 
James  Gordon  MacGregor,  for  twenty-one  years  Munro 
professor  of  physics  in  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
has  been  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  physics  in  Edin- 
burgh University,  in  place  of  the  celebrated  Professor 
Tait. 

Prof.  MacGregor  was  born  in  Halifax  in  1852.  He 
graduated  from  Dalhousie  in  1871,  and  the  .same  year 
won  the  Gilchrist  scholarship.  He  spent  three  years  in 
Edinburgh  University,  two  years  in  Leipsig,  and  in 
1876  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Science  in  the  University 
of  London,  having  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
physics  during  his  five  years'  residence  in  Britain  and 
OD  the  continent.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  Munro 
professor  of  physics  in  Dalhousie.     Here  he  has  labored 


unceasingly  until  the  present  year,  building  up  a  repu- 
tation for  sound  scholarship,  accurate  and  painstaking 
investigation,  and  stimulating  scores  of  students  by  his 
industry,  enthusiasm,  and  his  genius  for  research. 

Dr.  MacGregor  is  the  author  of  one  book — a  treatise 
on  kinematics  and  dynamics — widely  used  as  a  text- 
book in  various  universities  and  colleges — among  others 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Scores  of  pamphlets  and 
fugitive  pieces,  with  letters  to  the  press  and  lectures 
on  scientific  and  educational  subjects,  attest  to  his  dili- 
gence and  energy.  There  is  scarcely  a  phase  of  edu- 
cational work  that  has  not  felt  the  influence  of  his  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation.  His  intellectual  gifts,  coupled 
with  a  genial  and  attractive  personality,  have  won  for 
him  hosts  of  friends.  These  will  join  in  wishing  him 
abundant  success  in  the  important  position  to  which  he 
has  been  called. 


Good  Games  for  the  Play  Hour. 


(By  J.  H.  Bancroft,  Director  of  Physical  Training,  Brooklyn.) 
Duck  on  a  Rock. — The  players  decide  who  shall  be 
"  it,"  or  guard,  by  throwing  their  beau  bags,  called 
"  ducks,"  at  an  Indian  club  placed  at  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  feet,  and  the  one  who.se  bean  sack  lands 
nearest  the  mark  is  "  it,"  or  guard.  The  guard  places 
his  duck  (bag)  on  the  club,  and  the  other  players  try  to 
knock  it  off  with  their  ducks,  throwing  in  turns  from  a 
line  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  stake.  As  long  as 
the  guard's  duck  is  not  knocked  off,  he  may  tag  anyone 
who  advances  to  recover  his  duck  ;  whether  the  duck 
is  recovered  or  not,  the  player  is  not  safe  until  back  to 
the  throwing  line.  If  the  guard's  duck  is  knocked  off^ 
all  the  ducks  may  be  picked  up  until  the  guard  replaces 
his  duck  on  the  stake.  The  guard  must  continue  to  be 
guard  until  he  has  tagged  someone,  and  even  then  must 
get  his  own  duck  and  run  to  the  throwing  line  before 
the  player  tagged  can  get  his  duck  on  the  stake.  The 
distance  of  the  throwing  line  or  "home"  from  the  stake 
may  be  increased,  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  game. 

Sling  Shot. — Form  a  large  circle.  One  player 
stands  in  the  centre  and  whirls  a  rope,  with  a  bean  bag 
on  the  end,  under  the  feet  of  those  in  the  circle,  who 
jump  as  it  comes  to  them.  Whoever  is  caught  with 
the  rope  must  exchange  places  with  the  one  in  the 
centre. 

Be.\n  Bag  Board. — An  inclined  board,  having  two 
holes,  the  lower  one  about  the  size  of  the  bean  bags, 
the  upper  one  a  little  larger,  is  placed  ten  feet  from  the 
throwing  line,  Each  player  has  five  bags.  Bags 
thrown  into  the  larger  hole  count  five,  those  thrown  into 
the  smaller  count  ten.  The  player  scoring  the  Ipi-gest 
number  of  points  wins. 
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Bean  Bag  Box. — Fasten  a  small  box  inside  one 
about  twice  the  size,  and  that  in  a  third,  leaving  at 
least  six  inches  margin  between  the  boxes.  This,  in- 
clined, is  placed  ten  feet  from  the  throwing  line.  Each 
player  has  five  bags.  Bags  thrown  into  the  smallest 
box  count  five  points,  into  the  middle  box  ten  points, 
and  into  the  outside  box  fifteen  points.  The  player 
scoring  the  largest  number  of  points  wins. 

Skipaway. — The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  taking 
hold  of  hands.  One  player,  who  is  "  it,"  runs  around 
the  outside  of  the  circle,  and  tags  another  as  he  runs. 
The  player  tagged  runs  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
first  runner.  The  player  who  first  reaches  the  place  in 
the  circle  left  vacant  by  the  one  tagged,  wins.  The 
one  left  out  becomes  runner. 

Numbers  Change. — The  players  are  numbered  and 
stand  in  a  circle.  The  player  who  is  "  it,"  stands  in 
the  centre  and  calls  two  numbers.  The  players  whose 
numbers  are  called  must  change  places,  while  the  player 
who  is  "  it  "  tries  to  get  one  of  their  places.  The  player 
who  is  left  without  a  place  becomes  "  it." 

Slap  Catch. — The  players  stand  in  a  circle,  holding 
both  hands  out  in  front,  palms  down.  A  player  in  the 
centre,  who  is  "  it,"  trys  to  tag  the  hands  of  players  in 
the  circle,  who  may  move  their  hands  sideways,  or  bend 
their  wrists,  but  may  not  draw  the  hand  away.  When 
a  player  is  tagged,  he  changes  places  with  the  player  in 
the  centre. 

Drop  the  Handkerchief. — A  player  holding  a 
handkerchief  runs  around  the  outside  of  the  circle  and 
drops  the  handkerchief  behind  someone.  The  player 
behind  whom  the  handkerchief  is  dropped  tries  to  catch 
the  first  player  before  he  gets  to  the  vacant  place  in  the 
circle.  If  caught,  he  must  be  "  it "  again  ;  if  not,  the 
second  player  is  "  it." 


The  Correct  Canadian  Flag. 


Correcting  Compositions. — At  least  once  a  week, 
unless  a  class  is  very  large,  pupils  should  write  a  com- 
position which  is  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher  and 
the  faults  explained  to  each  child  personally.  In  this 
respect  country  teachers  have  a  great  advantage  over 
those  in  the  city,  and  should  be  careful  not  to  neglect  it. 

Every  week  a  familiar  subject  for  a  short  composition 
may  be  assigned,  and  a  certain  time  allowed  for  writing. 
When  these  compositions  have  been  corrected,  the 
teacher  may  appoint  some  hour  in  the  day  for  busy 
work,  and  during  that  hour  each  child  may  be  called  to 
her  individually  to  receive  explanations  of  his  faults 
and  suggestions  for  improving  his  work.  Of  course, 
this  method  of  correction  could  not  be  followed  often,  but 
its  value  to  the  pupil  is  very  great,  and  its  effects  are 
soon  seen  in  the  language  work. — Popular  Educator. 


The  Dominion  statistician,  Mr.  George  Johnson,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  in  connection 
with  the  action  of  the  British  Consul  at  Bahia,  Brazil, 
in  ordering  the  captain  of  a  Nova  Scotia  vessel  to  lower 
the  flag  which  he  was  flying,  said   that  it  was  possibly 
due    to    the    captain  using  the  wrong  flag.     The  true 
Canadian  flag  we  have  hardly  ever  seen  flying.     The  true 
Canadian    flag   should  have    the    arms  of  Canada  and 
nothing  else  on  the  fly.     It  is  a  poor  device,  but,  such 
as  it  i.s,  that  is  it.      There  should   be  no  white  spot,  no 
wreath  of  varied  flowers  and  leaves,  no  lion,  no  crown, 
no  beaver,  nothing  but  the  arms.     Moreover,  it  should 
be  the  Canadian   arms,  which  it  never  is.      Strange  to 
saj',  on  no  flag  and  nowhere  else  is  the  true  Canadian 
escutcheon  ever  seen.     The  escutcheon    of  Canada  con- 
sists of  the  arms  of  the  first  four  provinces,  in  the  four 
quarters.     This    has  never  been  altered  by  authority, 
yet  even  on  the  letter  paper  of  the  public  departments 
and    of  the  premier's  own  oflice  it  has  been  departed 
from  by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  arms  of  all  the 
other   provinces.     Not   only    is    the    escutcheon    thus 
paraded  not  the  appointed  one,  but,  as  constructed,  it  is 
heraldically  an    impossible   escutcheon.     This    may  be 
considered  a  very  small  matter    in    these    days,   when 
heraldry  is  looked   upon  as  mere  child's  play,  though, 
by  the  way,   grave  institutions  go  sufliciently  into  this 
child's  play  to  arrogate  bearings  to  themselves  which 
were  never  granted  them  by  the  Herald's  College.      But 
no  one  can  question   that  flags  are  important.     Flags 
are  necessarily  matters  of  heraldry,  and   to  convey  true 
meanings  should  follow  its  rules.      We  shall   be  glad  to 
see  the  day  when  the  whole  menagerie  of  our  provincial 
arms    shall    be  banished  from   our  Canadian    flag    and 
replaced  by  a  simple  emblem  which  all  men  will   recog- 
nize and    understand    as    representing    Canada.      That 
emblem    should    be    a    golden    maple    leaf. — Montreal 
Witness. 


There  are  ten  teachers  failing  in  health  from  the 
want  of  daily  study  to  one  whose  health  is  impaired  by 
such  study. 

A  pompous  clergyman  who  had  just  been  appointed 
chaplain  of  a  State  prison  was  affronted  that  one  of  the 
prisoners  showed  him  so  little  respect.  "  Do  you  know 
who  I  am  ?"  he  asked,  indignantly.  "  O  yes,  I  know 
who  you  are,"  the  prisioner  replied  ;  "  you're  the  minis- 
ter that  has  preached  four  churches  empty,  but  you 
wont  find  it  so  easy  to  empty  this  one." 

This  fable  teaches  that  some  teachers  depend  for  a 
full  school  room  more  upon  the  compulsory  law  than 
upon  making  the  school-room  attractive. —  School  Bul- 
letin Fables. 
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Fop  the  Children. 


Here  is  a  list  of  questions  for  the  wide-awake  boy  or 
girl.     Can  you  answer  them  all  1 

You  can  see  any  day  a  white  horse,  but  did  you  ever 
see  a  white  colt?  How  many  different  kinds  of  trees 
grow  in  your  neighborhood,  and  what  are  they  good 
for  1  Why  does  a  horse  eat  grass  backward  and  a  cow 
forward  ?  Why  does  a  hop  vine  wind  one  way,  and  a 
bean  vine  the  other  ?  Where  should  a  chimney  be 
larger,  at  the  top  or  bottom,  and  why  1  Can  you  tell 
why  a  horse  when  tethered  with  a  rope  always  unravels 
it,  while  a  cow  always  twists  it  into  a  kinky  knot  1 
How  old  must  a  grape  vine  be  before  it  begins  to  bear  1 
Can  you  tell  why  leaves  turn  upside  down  just  before  a 
rain  1  What  wood  will  bear  the  greatest  weight  before 
breaking  1 — Exchange. 

When  Cornelius  Bliss,  the  late  secretary  of  the  inter- 
ior, was  a  small  schoolboy,  his  teacher  asked  him  if 
"  Jerusalem  "  was  a  common  or  a  proper  noun. 
"  Neither,"  replied  the  pupil ;  "  it's  an  interjection. 

Kind  Neighbor  (accompanied  by  a  large  mastiff,  to  a 
little  girl  very  much  afraid  of  him)— He's  a  good  dog; 
he  never  hurts  any  one.  Don't  you  see  how  he  is  wag- 
ging his  tail  1  Little  Girl  (still  shrinking  back) — Yes, 
I  see  ;  but  that  isn't  the  end  I'm  afraid  of. 

What  three  great  writers'  names  might  you  think  of 
if  you  were  watching  a  house  burn  down  ! 

Ans. — Dickens,  Howett,  Burns. 

Why  is  it  more  dangerous  to  go  out  in  the  spring 
than  any  other  season  of  the  year  ? 

Ans.  —  Because  in  the  spring  the  grass  has  blades,  the 
flowers  have  pist'ls,  the  leaves  shoot  and  the  bullrushes 
out. 

An  inspector  was  examining  a  class  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  asked  the  following  question  of  a  little 
girl,  intending  it  for  a  catch  : 

"  What  was  the  difference  between  Noah's  Arc  and 
Joan  of  Arc  1" 

He  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  the  child,  answer- 
ing, said  : 

"  The  difference  was  that  Noah's  Arc  was  made  of 
wood,  while  Joan  of  Arc  was  Maid  of  Orleans." 


Mr.  David  Macrae,  himself  a  humorist  of  no  mean 
order,  has  issued,  through  Morrison  Bros.,  Glasgow,  a 
little  book  of  "  Matrimonial  Humor."  There  are  many 
ways  of  proposing,  hut  for  the  "  pop  direct  and  for  the 
pat  response,"  nothing  in  Mr.  Macrae's  opinion  could 
well  surpass  the  specimen  furnished  by  the  Puritan  and 
the  girl  who  had  won  his  affections.  Riding  up  to  her 
father's  house,  he  asked  her  to  be  called.  "  Rachel,'' 
he  .said,  "  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  marry  thee."  To 
which  the  damsel,  after  a  moment's  pau.se,  replied, 
meekly  :     "  The  Lord's  will  be  done." 


Good  Manners  in  SchooL 


The  following  "  Reminders "  of  good  manners  in 
school  are  taken  from  the  close  of  a  chapter  in  Dewey's 
How  to  Teach  Manners  : 

1.  Do  not  fail  to  say  "  Good-morning,  Mi.ss ," 

to    your   teacher,    and    "  Good-afternoon,  Miss ," 

when  you  leave  her. 

2.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  your  teacher, 
say  "  Excuse  me." 

3.  Never  fail  to  say  "  Thank  you,"  (not  "  Thanks,") 
for  the  smallest  favor. 

4.  Do  not  continually  raise  the  hand,  and  never 
shake  it  in  school,  to  attract  attention. 

5.  Never  stand  at  your  desk,  or  step  forward  raising 
your  hand,  and  skaking  it  at  your  teacher. 

6.  When  a  schoolmate  is  reading  or  answering  a 
question,  do  not  raise  hands  until  he  has  finished. 

7.  Do  not  "  fuss  "  with  pencils,  strings,  pins,  or  any- 
thing else  when  you  ought  to  give  your  whole  attention 
to  your  lesson. 

8.  When  your  hands  are  not  occupied  with  books  or 
other  things,  as  directed  by  a  teacher,  they  should  be 
clasped  in  your  lap. 

9.  If  you  have  a  desk-mate,  give  him  his  full  share 
of  seat,  desk  and  shelf. 

10.  When  you  pass  directly  in  front  of  your  school 
mates,  say  "  Excuse  me." 

IL  Do  not  stare  at  strangers  who  enter  the  school- 
room. 

12.  Do  not  slide  down  in  your  seat  nor  lounge  in  a 
schoolroom. 

13.  When  you  stand  to  recite,  stand  erect,  without 
leaning  against  the  desk.     Stand  on  both  feet. 

14.  Do  not  swing  the  feet,  nor  scrape  them  on  the 
floor,  nor  keep  them  in  constant  motion. 

15.  Always  be  provided  with  sponge  or  slate  cloth. 
16    Hand  a  book  right  side  up. 

17.  In  handing  a  pointer,  pencil,  or  pen,  hand  the 
blunt  end. 

18.  Never  call  from  the  outside  to  a  pupil  in  a  school- 
room. 

19.  Do  not  call  from  the  schoolroom  to  some  one 
outside. 

20.  Do  not  look  in  at  windows  of  a  schoolroom. 

21.  Always  rap  before  entering  any  schoolroom  but 
your  own,  or  any  teacher's  office. 

22.  Do  not  chew  gum  in  school. 

23.  Do  not  eat  in  school. 

Note.— When  these  "reminders"  are  given  to  young  pupils,  they 
should  he  in  the  form  of  short  lessons,  and  the  thought  should  be 
brought  out  by  relating  incidents  and  by  questioning  as  in  illustrative 
lessons. _^ 

Many  brilliant  teachers,  who  can  alway  command 
the  attention  of  their  class,  are  surprised  at  the  poor 
progress  in  the  subject.  I'he  boys'  minds  have  been 
busy  and  cheerful  indeed,  and  never  bored,  but  they 
have  not  been  busy  over  the  essential  things.  For  this 
reason  brilliant  teachers  are  in  some  cases  more  harmful 
than  the  incompetent,  who  cannot  hold  the  cla.ss  together 
at  all  ;  for  the  mischief  done  by  the  former  is  not  so 
easily  apparent. —  Educational  Times. 
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How  to  Answer  a  Sharp  Letter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Nothing  relieves  the  mind  sometimes  like  writing  a 
man  a  letter.  It  is  said  that  Secretary  Stanton  was 
once  greatly  vexed  because  an  officer  had  refused  to 
understand  an  order,  or,  at  all  events,  had  not  obeyed. 

"I  believe  I'll  sit  down,"  said  Stanton,  "and  give 
that  man  a  piece  of  my  mind." 

"Do  so,"  said  President  Lincoln,  "write  it  now  while 
you  have  it  in  your  mind.  Make  it  sharp  ;  cut  him  all 
up." 

Stanton  did  not  need  a  second  invitation.  It  was  a 
bone-crusher  that  he  read  to  the  president. 

"That's  right,"  said  Abe,  "That's  a  good  one." 

"  Whom  can  T  get  to  send  it  by  T  mu.sed  the  secre- 
tary. 

"  Send  it  I''  replied  I,incoln,  "  send  it !  Why  don't 
send  it  at  all.  Tear  it  up.  You  have  freed  your  mind 
on  the  subject,  and  that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Tear 
it  up.  You  never  want  to  send  such  letters;  I 
never  do." 

There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  Lincoln's  suggestion. 
Write  your  letter  ;  free  your  mind  ;  out  with  it ;  and 
then  put  it  in  the  drawer  a  week,  and  then  read  it  over 
and  burn  it  and  say  no  more  about  it. — Ex. 


A  boy  is  like  a  bicycle  because  he  cannot  stand  alone, 
He  needs  a  steady  hand  to  direct  his  way.  He  runs 
the  easiest  down  hill.  If  you  lose  control  of  him,  he 
may  break  your  heart,  if  not  your  head.  He  is  not 
made  to  travel  on  bad  roads.  'The  straighter  you  keep 
him  the  more  safely  he  runs.  The  faster  he  runs  the 
more  closely  must  his  guide  stick  to  him.  He  needs 
blowing  up  once  in  awhile.  He  should  never  be  run  by 
more  than  two  cra,nks.- -Exahanf/e. 

"Your  brother  in  Manila  is  a  long  way  off,"  said 
Hojack. 

"  That's  what  he  is,"  replied  Tomdick.  "  He  could 
hardly  get  any  further  away  without  coming  nearer. 
Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what  you're  laughing  at  so  con 
sumedly." — Judge. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell,  declares  that  in 
America  there  has  been  no  first  class  creative  pro- 
ductions of  the  human  mind,  but  the  country  is  living 
on  Europe  for  the  best  in  poetry,  art,  literature  and 
science,  and  the  danger  is  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so. 

The  hope  of  America,  he  says,  is  in  her  colleges  and 
universities,  and  in  the  professors  realizing  our  second- 
ary place  and  making  greater  efforts. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  a  child  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  a  teacher  who  deceives  patrons  and  visitors 
as  to  the  real  attainments  of  pupils ;  who  trains  his 
pupils  to  seem  to  know  what  they  do  not  know,  as  in 
public  examinations,  so  called;  who  assigns  false  reasons 
for  his  acts  ;  who  pretends  not  to  be  watching  pupils, 
that  he  may  "catch  them  in  mischief." 


The  richest  nation  in  the  world,  proportionately,  is 
not  Great  Britain,  not  fat  little  Holland,  not  even  the 
United  States.  For  the  greatest  average  individual 
wealth  we  must  look  to  the  Australian  commonwealth. 

Last  year  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
colonies  forming  the  Australian  commonwealth  amount- 
ed to  fully  $.500,000,000,  of  which  their  pastoral  indus- 
tries represented  $1.50,000,000,  their  agricultural 
$140,000,000,  their  mineral  products  fully  $100,000,000 
and  their  manufacturing  and  other  industries  the 
remaining  $160,000,000.  The  wool  alone  from  the 
110,000,000  sheep  raised  in  1900  was  worth  $100,000,- 
000. 

The  New  Zealand  commission  which  has  been  engaged 
in  taking  evidence  as  to  the  views  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  joining  the  commonwealth  of  Australia,  has 
reported  adversely.  New  Zealand  wishes  to  rank  with 
Canada,  South  Africa  and  Australia  as  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  Greater  Britain. 

The  formation  of  new  fissures  on  Mount  Vesuvius  is 
thought  to  foretell  a  serious  eruption,  and  people  living 
in  the  vicinity  have  been  warned  of  the  impending 
danger. 

Civil  government  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  was  established  in  the  Philippine  Islands  on  the 
fourth  of  July. 

Sir  Harry  Johnston,  British  Commissioner  for  Uganda, 
reports  having  found  a  large  stretch  of  that  country 
entirely  uninhabited  by  human  beings.  His  party 
went  through  herds  of  elephants,  zebras  and  antelopes, 
which  approached  fearlessly  within  ten  yards.  He 
advises  the  maintenance  of  this  district  as  a  national 
park.  He  has  also  discovered  a  new  race  of  ape-like 
people  along  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  great  Congo  forest 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Albert  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

Having  made  a  success  of  the  cultivation  of  tea, 
South  Carolina  is  now  about  to  try  the  experiment  of 
conducting  a  silk  farm. 

A  manageable  balloon  has  made  a  very  satisfactory 
trial  trip  in  Paris,  passing  over  a  distance  of  seven 
miles  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  turning  around  the  Eiffel 
tower  ;  but  lack  of  motor  power  prevented  its  returning 
to  the  starting  point  and  winning  the  prize  of  100,000 
francs  offered  for  a  dirigible  balloon. 

The  details  of  the  plans  of  the  government  of  Holland 
for  the  draining  of  the  ZuyderZee  have  been  announced. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  within  eighteen  years,  and 
the  land  to  be  redeemed  amounts  to  24,000  acres. 

King  Edward  will  confer  a  decoration  on  James  J. 
Van  Allen,  a  generous  American  who  happened  to  be 
in  England  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  war,  and  who 
organized  and  equipped  at  his  own  expense  a  hospital 
corps  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa. 

A  specimen  of  the  much  ridiculed  sea  serpent  is  said 
to  have  been  actually  caught  by  a  fisherman  in  Japan. 
It  is  twelve   feet   in    length,  covered    with    dark  brown 
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scales,  and  has  a  well-defined  pair  of  ears  ;  but  students 
had  better  await  a  scientific  description  of  this  latest 
addition  to  natural  history  before  making  any  note  of 
it  on  the  fly-leaves  of  their  text-books. 

Eight  vessels  are  under  construction  in  Japanese 
shipyards  for  the  American  trade. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  (th«  dread  disease  generally 
known  as  consumption),  is  now  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease  ;  and  hereafter,  by  order  of  the 
superintendent  of  immigration,  immigrants  suffering 
from  the  malady  will  be  rigidly  excluded  from  the 
United  States. 

Some  of  the  American  railway  corporations  are  em- 
ploying specialists  to  beautify  the  lands  through  which 
their  roads  run,  so  that  travellers  looking  through  the 
windows  of  the  cars  will  not  behold  a  dreary  la'ndscape. 

The  Cuban  constitutional  convention  has  accepted 
the  terms  imposed  by  the  United  States  congress. 
Henceforth  Cuba  will  stand  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  the  United  States  as  did  the  late  South  African 
Republic  to  Great  Britain,  except  that  it  will  not  be 
quite  so  independent  in  the  management  of  its  internal 
affairs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  final  outcome  of  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  it  has 
been  in  the  Transvaal. 

The  importance  of  insects  as  factors  in  conveying 
disease  is  now  fully  recognized.  Flies  and  fleas,  as 
well  as  mosquitoes,  communicate  certain  diseases;  and 
fly  screens,  originally  adopted  for  our  comfort,  are  now 
looked  upon  as  safeguards  of  our  health.  The  efforts 
for  the  extermination  of  the  mosquito,  it  is  oflicially 
reported,  have  resulted  in  the  virtual  eradication  of 
yellow  fever  in  Havanna. 

Turkey  has  at  last  paid  the  claim  of  the  United 
States  for  destruction  of  missionary  property  in  Armenia 
in   1893. 

The  population  of  Greater  London  has  doubled  in 
the  last  forty  years,  and  now  exceeds  6,500,000. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  situation  in  China. 
The  question  of  indemnity  is  still  under  consideration. 
Meanwhile  the  withdrawal  of  European  troops  is  going 
on,  and  all  parts  of  Pekin  controlled  by  British  troops 
have  been  given  over  to  the  Chinese  authorities.  Count 
Von  Waldersee,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied 
forces,  has  left  for  his  home  in  Germany  ;  and  the 
brother  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  who  goes  to  Germany 
to  make  formal  apology  for  the  murder  of  the  German 
ambassador,  has  also  begun  his  journey  thither  in  great 
state. 

The  Chinese  government  has  filed  in  Washington  a 
claim  for  indemnity  on  account  of  alleged  ill-treatment 
of  Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States.  The  claim- 
ants number  several  hundred,  and  the  outrages  date 
back  to  1886.  It  is  charged  that  the  city  council  of 
Butte,  Montana,  where  the  events  occurred,  upheld  the 
rioters  in  their  attacks  upon  the  Chine.se  ;  and  that  the 
state  courts  supported  the  council.  "  The  Chinese 
must  go,"  which  was  a  popular  cry  in  the  West  at  that 


time,  seems  to  have  been  freely  translated  into  Chinese 
by  the  Boxers  ;  and  the  Chinese  have  found  two  ways 
of  recognizing  the  principle  of  indemnity. 

Very  many  persons  have  been  drowned  by  recent 
floods  in  the  province  of  Kiang  Si,  China,  and  hundreds 
of  lives  have  again  been  lost  by  a  volcanic  eruption  in 
Java. 

The  Belgian  government  has  decided  to  annex  the 
Congo  Free  State  within  ten  years.  The  Congo  State 
is  now,  in  effect,  an  absolute  monarchy,  with  the  King 
of  the  Belgians  as  its  sovereign  ;  and  there  has  been 
from  its  organizatioa  an  understanding  that  it  might 
be  annexed  to  Belgium  with  the  consent  of  both  govern- 
ments.    Had   Belgium   refused  to  annex  it,  it  would 

have  fallen  to  France. 

•■ 

The  Congo  Free  State  has  a  population  of  some 
twenty  millions ;  for  the  most  part  intelligent  and 
peaceful.  A  railway  between  the  coast  and  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Congo  has  been  in  operation  three 
years  ;  over  a  hundred  steamers  ply  on  the  Upper 
Congo,  and  the  telegraph  has  been  extended  seven 
hundred  miles  inland. 

Lord  Milner,  of  Cape  Town,  (formerly  Sir  Alfred 
Milner),  will  return  to  South  Africa  in  August,  to  take 
up  his  work  as  governor  of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  Colony. 

Great  demonstrations  of  welcome  have  greeted  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  in  New  Zealand,  as  well 
as  in  Australia,  and  elaborate  preparations  are  being 
made  for  their  reception  in  Cape  Colony.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  five  days'  festivities  at  Cape  Town  will 
cost  the  colony  £100,000.  A  number  of  French  war- 
ships will  join  the  e.scort  of  the  royal  party  in  Canadian 
waters,  and  accompany  the  "  Ophir "  and  the  British 
fleet  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Quebec. 

A  monument  to  Laura  Secord,  the  Canadian  heroine, 
has  been  unveiled  in  the  cemetery  at  Lundy's  Lane. 

Prospectors  have  been  boring  for  oil  in  Westmorland 
county,  N.  B.,  with  very  encouraging  results.  The  oil 
found  has  a  parafine  and  not  an  asphalt  base,  and  is 
therefore  more  valuable. 

The  experiment  of  tree  planting  on  Sable  Island,  to 
fix  the  shifting  sands  and  to  render  the  island  more 
visible  to  navigators,  promises  to  be  successful. 

The  imperial  authorities  have  begun  the  work  of 
building  the  new  fortress  at  Halifax,  which  is  to  be  the 
largest  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  strong  naval 
base  is  also  to  be  established  in  Newfoundland,  at  a 
spot   recently  selected   on   the  shores  of  Placentia  Bay. 

A  bill  will  shortly  be  introduced  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment to  change  the  title  of  the  king,  so  as  to  recognize 
more  clearly  his  sovereignty  over  the  whole  British 
Empire. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  has  decided  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  Bohemia,  and  will  accordingly  be 
crowned  at  Prague,  as  a  successor  of  good  King  Wen- 
oeslaus,  who,  like  many  another  hero  of  the  middle 
ages,  was   not  quite  as  good  as  he  should  have  been,  to 
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deserve  that  appellation.  Bohemia,  a  province  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  lying  north  of  Austria  proper,  has 
about  six  million  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  them 
being  of  Slavic  origin  and  speaking  the  Czech  language. 
To  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Czechs,  who  dread  Ger- 
man influence,  the  Czech  language  has  been  oflicially 
recognized  ;  and  the  coronation  at  Prague  is  to  be  a 
further  concession  to  their  national  feelings.  For  a 
similar  reason,  the  Emperor  was  crowned  King  of 
Hungary,  at  Pesth,  in  1867. 

President  Steyn,  who  still  claims  to  be  the  official 
head  of  the  Orange  Free  State,  (now  the  Orange  River 
Colony),  narrowly  escaped  capture  on  the  first  of  July, 
and  some  of  his  correspondence  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  Transvaal 
leaders  are  ready  to  end  the  war,  but  Steyn  and  his 
supporters  yet  hope  for  European  intervention. 

The  steamer  "  Erik,"  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
ship  that  ever  sailed  from  American  shores  on  a  mission 
to  the  frozen  north,  has  left  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  in 
search  of  I^ieut.  Peary  and  his  party.  Three  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  Peary  expedition  sailed  ;  and 
there  are  fears  expressed  by  the  natives  of  Greenland 
that  the  explorers  may  have  perished,  as  last  winter 
was  exceptionally  severe.  Besides  the  Peary  expedition, 
there  are  two  now  in  the  Arctic  regions — one  Swedish 
and  the  other  German — and  three  more  in  preparation 
— one  to  be  led  by  Dr.  Nansen  and  the  Duke  of 
Abruzzi ;  one  under  Admiral  Makaroif,  who  will  go  in 
the  powerful  Russian  ice-breaking  steamer  "  Ermack  "  ; 
and  one  now  about  to  sail  from  Norway  under  the 
American  Explorer  Evelyn  Baldwin,  whose  outfit,  pro- 
vided by  a  New  York  millionaire,  is  the  largest  and 
most  costly  ever  planned.  The  Canadian  expedition 
under  Captain  Bernier  is  not  yet  assured,  for  want  of 
the  necessary  funds.  J.  V. 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 

[This  department  of  the  Review  is  for  subscribers  only,  and  these 
must  send  their  names  in  confidenee  to  tlie  editor.  Do  no(  send  ques- 
tions in  arithmetic  unless  you  have  exhausted  every  means  to  solve  them 
yourself.  It  is  not  considered  good  form  for  teachers  to  ask  help  unless 
they  have  used  their  scholarship  and  brains  to  the  utmost  in  solving 
their  own  difflculties-l 

J.  B. — Will  you  tell  a  puzzled  reader  how  and  where  the 
nickname  of  "John  Bull"  came  to  be  applied  to  Englishmen? 
In  1712  John  Arbuthnot,  an  English  author  and 
physician,  wrote  an  allegory  entitled,  a  "  History  of 
John  Bull,"  in  which  the  great  powers  then  engaged  in 
war  were  personated  by  John  Bull  the  clothier,  Nick 
Frog  the  linen  draper,  and  Louis  Baboon  (Louis  XIV). 


The  Review  was  veiy  probably  in  error,  a  reliable 
bird  student  informs  us,  in  its  statement  in  the  June 
number  that  a  certain  bird  which  dispossessed  eaves'- 
swallows  from  their  nests  was  the  cowbird.  The  de- 
scription given  by  our  correspondent  answered  to  that 
of  the  male  English  sparrow,  which  was  probably  the 
bird  seen  by  our  correspondent. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Very  few  school  trustees  in  New  Brunswick  we  venture  to 
state  have  held  office  25  years.  This  is  the  record  of  Robert 
Bell  of  this  town  who  resigned  last  Saturday.  Mr.  Bell  was 
elected  to  the  office  shortly  after  the  New  Brunswick  school 
law,  as  we  now  have  it,  came  into  operation,  and  he  has  held 
office  ever  since. — iSackvi/le  PoM. 


Miss  Mabel  L.  Allan,  one  of  the  most  proficient  teachers  in 
Westmorland  county,  was  united  in  marriage  on  May  7th  to 
Mr.  Clarence  Spence. 


A  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  Doaktown,  June  29th, 
the  parties  being  Miss  Fannie  L.  Freeze,  one  of  Northumber- 
land county's  most  respected  teachers,  and  Mr.  R.  Stewart 
Hinton.  The  Review  extends  its  congratulations  and  best 
wishes. 


Another  exchange  of  courtesies  on  the  border  : 

F.  A.  Holmes,  of  Eastport,  very  generously  offered  two 
prizes  of  $10.00  and  $3.00  to  the  school  districts  of  the  island 
parishes  of  Charlotte  county  making  the  greatest  amount  of 
improvement  to  school  grounds  and  premises  from  Arbor  day 
1900  to  Arbor  day  1901.  The  awards  were  to  be  made  by 
Inspector  Carter.  From  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Mr. 
Holmes  we  quote  ; 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  visited  all  the  districts  con- 
cerned and  that,  in  my  judgment.  Grand  Harbor,  Grand 
Manan,  is  entitled  to  the  first  prize. 

Albert  Wooster,  E=q.,  is  secretary  of  that  district,  and  the 
teachers  are  Mr.  J.  S.  Lord  and  Miss  Minnie  E.  Ganong. 

Fair  Haven,   Deer  Island,    is  entitled   to   the  second   prize. 
Capt.    Alonzo  Calder   is   secretary  of   that   district,  and   Mr. 
Louis  H.  Baldwin  teacher.     Several  districts  made  very  com- 
mendable exertions  toward  improvement. 
Yours,  etc., 

W.  S.  Carter,  Innpertor. 

Mr.  Holmes  has  generously  renewed  his  offer  for  another 
year. — St.  Stephen  Courier. 


The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  closed  a  successful  term  on 
the  27th  of  June — 240  students  were  in  attendance  during  the 
year.  These,  with  others  who  came  up  for  advance  of  license, 
received  diplomas. 


The  N.  B.  Board  of  Education  has  authorized  for  use  in  the 
public  schools  book  number  five  of  the  series  of  readers,  thus 
completing  the  series.  This  takes  the  place  of  number  six  of 
the  Royal  Readers. 


The  results  of  the  recent  examinations  for  teachers'  license 
in  New  Brunswick  show  that  8  passed  for  grammar  school ; 
9  for  superior  school  ;  37  for  first  class  ;   101  for  second  class. 

In  the  provincial  high  school  closing  examinations,  74  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  of  whom  3  passed  in  the  first 
division  (all  from  the  Fredericton  High  School),  28  passed  in 
the  second  division,  19  passed  in  the  third  division,  1  passed 
in  the  engineering  department  division,  12  passed  in  the  third 
division  conditionally,  and  11  failed. 


The  death  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Graves,  formerly  principal  of 
Acitdia  Seminary,  took  place  at  Clarmount,  New  Hampshire, 
July  16th,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Miss  Graves  was 
an  accomplished  teacher  and  scholar,  and  during  her  principal- 
ship,  extending  over  twelve  years,  Acadia  Seminary  steadily 
increased  its  reputation  as  a  high-class  school. 
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It  has  frecjuently  afforded  the  Review  pleasure  to  call  the 
attention  of  its  readers  to  the  merits  of  the  Maritime  Business 
College,  Halifax.  When  this  institution  was  recognized  by 
and  admitted  into  affiliation  with  the  Business  Educators' 
Association  of  Canada,  it  afforded  ample  proof  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  statements.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  of  the  Province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  the  college  was  admitted  into  affiliation  with  the  same. 
This  is  an  honor  much  coveted  in  any  country,  and  the  Mari- 
time is  the  only  college  east  of  Ontario  having  secured  this 
honorable  distinction.  All  graduate  students  of  the  business 
department  of  this  college  are  exempted  ftom  the  preliminary 
examinations  of  the  Chartered  Accountants. 


Edgehill,  Windsor,  N.  S. ,  completed  its  first  decade  on  the 
18th  June.  This  school  opened  in  1891  with  27  boarders  and 
15  day  scholars.  It  closed  its  tenth  year  with  72  boarders  and 
a  number  of  day  scholars  and  occasional  students.  It  Vjegan 
with  five  resident  teachers  and  one  non-resident  instructor. 
It  has  to-day  twelve  resident  teachers,  a  housekeeper,  a 
matron  and  trained  nurse,  and  a  non-resident  instructor.  The 
music  department  now  includes  four  specialists  for  pianoforte, 
voice  culture,  singing,  theorj'  of  music  and  violin  with,  in  the 
aggregate,  97  pupils  and  students.  Its  curriculum  for  several 
years  has  comprehended  "  preparation  for  the  universities." 
A  number  of  young  ladies  have  passed  the  examinations  pre- 
scribed by  Kings  College  for  senior  candidates,  and  have 
secured  the  title  of  "  Associate  in  Arts  "  of  that  university. 
The  number  of  pupils  and  students  who  have  been  at  Edgehill 
already  reaches  about  430,  of  whom  no  less  than  146  came 
from  other  provinces  than  Nova  Scotia,  and  about  30  from  the 
United  States. — Hants  Journal. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Academic  Arithmetic.  Part  Four  of  tlie  Progressive  School 
Series  of  Arithmetics.  By  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Principal 
County  Academy,  Halifax,  and  Peter  O'Hearn,  Principal 
St.  Patrick's  Boys'  High  School,  Halifax.  Cloth.  Pages 
143.     Publishers,  T.  C.  Allen  and  Co.,  Halifax. 

The  arithmetics  for  common  schools,  by  Kennedy  & 
O'Hparn,  now  in  use  throughout  the  Maritime  Provinces,  have 
proved,  on  account  of  their  practical  character  and  low  price, 
a  great  boon  to  teachers  and  pupils.  Part  Four,  recently 
published,  is  designed  for  secondary  schools,  and  forms  with 
the  three  earlier  parts  a  continuous  textbook  on  arithmetic. 
Each  part  is  complete  in  itself,  not  burdened  with  too  much 
theory  or  puzzling  exercises,  but  having  an  abundance  of 
practical  work.  The  tour  parts  furnish  a  well  graded  and  coi'. 
related  course,  reasonable  in  extent,  and  designed  to  give  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  sound  mental 
training.  The  authors  and  publishers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  completion  of  such  an  excellent  series. 

Fifty  Letters  of  Cicero.  Edited  for  the  use  of  schools,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  J.  H.  Dillard,  Tulane  University 
of  Louisiana.  Cloth.  Pages  118.  Price  45  cents.  Ginn 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  collection  embraces  the  short  notes  and  letters  of 
Cicero,  ea.sy  for  beginners,  in  language  less  formal  than  the 
orations,  and  showing  the  common  uses  of  words  and  con- 
structions in  the  classical  period. 

Rural  Readers.     Book  I.     By  Vincent  T.  Murche,  F.R.G.S. 

Cloth.     Illustrated.     Pages  168.     Price  Is.     Macmillan  & 

Co.,  Publishers,  London. 
In  simple   language  and   by  a  series  of  conversations,  the 
children  of  rural  schools  are  led  to  take  an  intelligent  interest 


in  things  about  them  and  the  various  processes  of  nature, 
sucli  as  the  air,  sky,  sun,  clouds,  raiu,  weather,  domestic 
animals  and  employments,  etc. 

The  Second  School  Year.  A  course  of  study  with  Detailed 
Selection  of  Lesson  Material,  arranged  by  Months,  and 
correlated.  Henrietta  M.  Lilley.  Training  Teacher  for 
Second  Grade,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa.  Cloth. 
Pages  -224.  Price  $1.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

A  scheme  of  definite  work,  well  arranged,  with  abundance 
of  nature  work.  The  second  year  teacher  in  any  school  will 
find  in  this  little  volume  many  helpful  hints. 

A  History  of  Enolish  Literature.  By  E.  J.  Matthew. 
Cloth.  Pages  5.'!4.  Price  4s.  6d.  London,  Macmillan  & 
Co.     Toronto,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Ltd. 

This  is  a  history  of  English  literature  from  tlie  earliest 
times  down  to  the  end  of  Victoria's  reign.  It  gives  a  sketch 
of  the  lives  of  all  the  noted  authors,  an  estimate  of  their  works, 
with  an  analysis  of  all  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature, 
copious  selections  from  them,  and  notes  and  allusions  to  per- 
sons, places  and  difficult  words  in  the  text.  The  closely 
printed  pages  are  models  of  concise  statement,  and  yet  elabora- 
tion is  introduced  where  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands 
it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  useful  and 
excellent  work  at  such  a  low  price. 

The  First  Steps  in  Geometry.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth  and 
G.  A.  Hill.  Cloth.  Pages  156.  Price  65  cents.  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

When  the  pupil,  who  has  learned  what  is  contained  in  this 
book,  comes  to  the  study  of  formal  geometry,  he  can  give  his 
entire  attention  to  the  single  task  of  mastering  the  abstract 
reasoning  employed  in  proving  theorems.  Then  teachers  will 
see  rapid  progress  in  place  of  slow,  stumbling  steps,  real 
insight  in  place  of  memorizing  and  cram,  and  geometry  made 
a  plea.sant  study,  in  place  of  being  a  dreary,  irksome  task. 
The  Ijook,  which  is  a  delightful  introduction  to  a  severe  study, 
will  give  the  more  pleasure  to  the  student  on  account  of  its 
beauty  of  page  and  clearness  of  illustrations. 

Trois  Comedies  of  Alfred  de  Mns-iet.     Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes,  by  Kenneth  McKenzie,   Ph.  D.,   of   Yale  Uni- 
versity.    Cloth.    Pages  148.     Price  30  cents.     D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
The  rich  fancy  and  beauty  of  style  of  De  Musset  are  shown 

in  these  three  comedies,  which  are  printed  in  this  convenient 

little  volume,  and  intended  for  college  students  and  advanced 

pupils  in  high  schools. 

ExTRAiTs  DE  L'HisToiRE  DE  FRANCE,  by  Jules  Miche/et.     Edited 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  Harvard 

University.     Cloth.     Pages  130.      Price  30  cents.     D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

These   extracts,  intended  for  the   study   of   French,  not  of 

history,  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  picturesque  and 

vigorous  style  of   Michelet.     As  a  picture  of  life  in  Southern 

Europe  at  the  close  of   the  Middle  Ages,  this  little  book  will 

be  read  with  keenest  interest  by  the  French  student. 

Guzman  el  Bueno.  A  Drama  by  Don  Antonio  Gil  y'  Zarnte. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Sylvester  Primer, 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas.  Cloth.  '  Pages  154.  Price 
80  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  Spanish  tragedy  is  founded  on  the  story  of  (iuzman, 
the  patriot,  who  sacrificed  his  son  rather  than  surrender  the 
city  of  Tarifa  to  the  Moors.  It  has  alwajs  been  a  favorite  on 
the  Spanish  stage,  and  faithfully  portrays  the  national 
character. 
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Johannes.  A  Tragedy  by  Hermann  Sudermann.  Edited  with 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  F.  G.  G.  Schmidt,  Ph.  D., 
University  of  Oregon.     Cloth.     Pages  126. 

This  tragedy  is  based  on  Bible  incidents  in  the  life  of  John 
the  Baptist.  It  is  written  in  noble  prose,  and  though  reverent 
in  tone  has  been  criticized,  because  the  author,  it  is  claimed, 
has  departed  somewhat  from  facts,  and  the  real  character  of 
John  as  represented  in  the  Scriptures. 

Object  Lessons  for  Rural  Schools.  By  Vincent  T.  Murche, 
F.R.G.S.  Book  I.,  pp.  2.31.  Book  "ll.,  pp.  250.  Cloth. 
Price  Is,  6d.  each.     Macmillan  &Co. ,  Publishers,  London. 

These  lessons,  with  the  readers  that  go  with  them,  are  de- 
signed to  awaken  the  spirit  and  habit  of  observation  among 
children.  To  the  teacher  they  are  a  veritable  storehouse  of 
hints  and  facts  regarding  the  everyday  phenomena  of  rural 
life. 

Palgrave".s  Golden  Treasury  of  Sonos  and  Lyrics.  Book 
Four.  Edited  with  Notes  by  J.  H.  Fowler,  M.A.  Cloth. 
Pages  259.     Price  2s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This  is  a  collection  of  some  of  the  lyric  masterpieces  of  Eng- 
lish— from  Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Scott,  Cole- 
ridge, Campbell,  and  others.  They  need  no  other  recommend- 
ation than  they  form  a  part  of  Palgrave's  Treasury,  and  the 
editing  has  been  done  with  much  judgment. 

Macmillan's  New  Geography  Readers  :  Asia.  Cloth. 
Pages  263.  Price  Is.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co  ,  London. 
The  Macmillan  Compan3',  New  York. 

These  readers  are  admirably  fitted  to  arouse  an  interest  in 
geography.  The  present  one  is  illustrated  with  maps  and 
pictures,  and  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  because  Asia 
is  an  interesting  continent.  Are  these  readers  in  your  school 
library  ? 

Elementary  Inductive  Geography.     By  Mary  R.  Davis  and 

Chas.  W.  Deane,  Ph.D.     Pages  212.     Size  VA  x  9A  inches. 

Price  72  cents.     Potter   &  Putnam  Co.,   74  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York. 

This  book  is  abundantly  illustrated  and  very  attractive.  The 

homes,  occupations,    plants,  animals,  etc.,  of  the  world,  with 

a  general  idea  of  the  earth  and  the  seasons,  are  taught  in  part 

first.     The  second   part  deals  with  physical  conditions  on  the 

earth — the  air,  ocean,  soil,  climate,   mountains,   valleys,  etc., 

while   the   third  part   deals  with    political  divisions,  skilfully 

working  in  previous  matter  in  review.     The  physical  maps  and 

illustrations  are  very  clear  and  effective. 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  My  Children.  By  Chas. 
Kingsley.  Cloth.  Pages  150.  Price  Is.  Macmillan  k 
Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

After  a  delightful  introduction,  in  which  the  author  tells  his 
three  children  in  simple  language  of  our  many  obligations  to 
the  Greeks,  he  tells  in  his  own  inimitable  way  the  stories — 
ever  fresh — of  Perseus,  The  Argonauts  and  Theseus. 

First  Studies  of  Plant  Life.  By  Prof.  George  Francis 
Atkinson,  Ph.  B.,  CornellUniversity.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pages  266.  Price  70  cents.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
Boston. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  to  show  the  plant  as  an  active 
worker  ;  to  lead  students  to  observe  and  study  its  methods  of 
obtaining  and  assimilating  food,  and  its  struggles  for  existence. 
The  life-stories  of  many  typical  plants  are  given  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  The  charm  of  the  whole  book  is  the  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  plant  as  a  living  being,  enlisting  at  once  the 
interest  of  every  real  student  of  botany. 

[Other  books  on  hand  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next  number, 
pr  when  space  permits.] 


Literary  Notes. 


All  who  have  read  the  wonderfully  vivid  sketches  of  W.  J. 
Long  in  his  "  Ways  of  Wood  Talk  "  and  "  Wilderness  Ways," 
will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  another  book  will  shortly  be 
issued  by  this  master  lover  of  nature  and  her  ways.  The 
"Secrets  of  the  Woods  "  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  Mr. 
Long's  admirers,  and  they  are  legion,  and  constantly  growing. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Hubbard  recently  editor  of  the  Maritime  Farmer, 
Su.ssex,  N.  B.,  will  shortl3-  begin  the  publication  of  The 
Maritime  Homestead,  to  be  published  in  Halifax  and  St.  John. 
The  new  journal  will  make  a  specialty  of  dealing  with  thoSe 
matters  connected  with  our  maritime  agricultural  development, 
including  all  departments  of  animal  husbandry,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  nature  study,  domestic  economy,  entertaining 
reading  and  a  special  compilation  of  general  and  local  markets 
and  crop  prospects. 


JULY  AUGUST  MAGAZINES. 

Louis  Dyer  opens  the  July  Atlantic  with  a  timely  article 
calling  attention  to  the  salient  facts  of  the  life  and  character 
of  King  Alfred  the  Great,  called  into  prominence  at  this  time 

by  the  approaching  Thousandth  Anniversary  of  his  reign 

The  long  expected  story  by  Ralph  Connor,  (Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
Winnipeg)  author  of  "Black  Rock"  and  "The  Sky  Pilot," 
begins  in  the  July  Magazine  Number  of  the  Outlook.  The  first 
two  chapters  of  "The  Jlan  from  Glengarry,"  contain  an  excit- 
ing account  of  the  ([uarrels  of  lumbermen  in  the  North  American 
woods,  and  give  promise  of  the  vivid  narrative  to  follow  in  the 
successive  numbers  of  the  Outlook.  ($3  a  year.  The  Outlook 
Company,  287  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. ) .  . .  Frederic  Har- 
rison's "Impressions  of  America"  are  reprinted  in  the  Living 
Aye  for  July  13,  ivomThe  Nineteenth  Century.  Mr.  Harrison, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected,  is  an  amiable  critic,  and  he  is 
also  more  discriminating  than  many  Englishmen  who  have 
discoursed  upon  America. . .  .There  is  a  splendid  collection  of 
stories  and  light  articles  in  the  July  Canadian  Mai/azine.  The 
only  heavy  article  in  the  issue  is  a  reproduction  of  Sir  John 
MacdonalJ's  famous  speech,  in  1865,  on  Confederation.  The 
Drama  of  Hiawatha,  as  performed  by  the  Ojibway  Indians 
near  Sault  Ste.  Marie  last  year,  is  described  and  illustrated. 
Arthur  Stringer  contributes  a  French-Canadian  story,  as  does 
Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  the  famous  litterateur  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  .  .As  this  is  essentially  the  vacation  time 
of  the  year,  the  Delineator  for  August  is  the  vacation  number. 
The  spirit  of  midsummer  breathes  over  its  pages  from  the 
fashions  down  to  the  household  notes.  The  daintiest  dresses 
and  di'ess  accessories  are  gathered  into  this  number,  just  suit- 
able in  their  materials  and  their  make-up  for  the  temporary 
use  to  which  raid-summer  clothing  is  put.  Three  short  stories 
appear  in  the  August  number  ;  one  by  Francis  Lynde,  entitled 
"A  Vacation  Conscience,"  another  by  Arabella  Kenealy, 
daughter  of  the  famous  Dr.  Kenealy,  entitled  "Dr.  Ford- 
ham's  Daughter,"  and  third,  a  college  story  written  by  a 
college  girl,  entitled  "The  Impressionist  Picture.". ..  Cana- 
dian women  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  Canada  can  now 
boast  of  a  magazine  which  is  an  authority  on  culinary  and 
household  subjects,  whose  editors  and  contributors  areCanadian 
men  and  women,  and  which  is  published  under  the  distinguished 
patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Minto.  The  midsummer  number 
of  the  Canadian  Hoi/.^ikeejier  is  particularly  interesting  and 
instructive,  containing  excellent  articles  on  Three  Classes  of 
Household  Workers,  Manual  Training  in  Schools,  The  Need 
of  Domestic  Science,  and  Household  Economic  Reading  Clubs. 
A  synopsis  of  the  growth  of  Domestic  Science  and  Manual 
Training  throughout  the  Dominion  is  given  in  a  condensed 
readable  form.  The  magazine  contains  about  50  pages  of 
matter  and  is  well  illustrated.  One  dollar  a  year.  Canadian 
Housekeeper  Pub.  Co.,  Toronto. 
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office. 
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The  text-book  for  New  Brunswick  schools  on  English 
and  Canadian  History  is  nearly  ready  and  will  be 
issued  very  soon. 


A  REFERENCE  to  our  .school  and  college  page  and  to 
our  advertising  columns  shows  that  many  institute 
meetings  will  be  held  during  the  next  few  weeks.  We 
hope  that  teachers  will  come  to  these  meetings  with  a 
spirit  of  work  and  helpfulness,  determined  to  give  and 
receive  as  much  benefit  as  possible  from  the  papers, 
discussions  and  contact  with  their  fellow  teachers. 


I  wish  your  valuable  paper  was  in  the  hands  of  every 
public  school  teacher  and  parent.  G.  M. 


Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  says :  "  I  was  taught 
that  I  should  speak  the  truth,  say  my  prayers,  and 
consider  other  people.  It  was  a  wholesome,  right-minded, 
invigorating  training  that  we  had,  born  of  tenderness, 
educated  conscience,  and  good  sense,  and  I  have  lived 
to  bless  it  in  many  troubled  years," 


We  were  in  error  in  stating  in  last  issue  that  the 
class  fees  in  the  Edinburgh  University  are  paid  to  the 
professors.  For  some  years  they  have  formed  a  part  of 
the  income  of  the  university. 


Any  one  having  a  complete  copy  of  the  Review  for 
October,  1887,  will  be  credited  with  a  half  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Review  on  sending  it  to  us. 


The  third  number  of  Acadiensis  has  been  received, 
and  like  the  second  number,  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
preceding  one,  containing  seventy-two  pages  of  printed 
matter,  in  addition  to  several  illustrations.  Its  con- 
tents are  varied  and  interesting,  and  it  is  the  best 
number  yet  published,  giving  evidence  that  this  literary 
venture  has  the  qualities  that  ensure  its  permanence 
and  success. 


The  Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at 
Harcourt,  N.  B,,  on  the  3rd  and  4th  October.  An 
excellent  programme  is  promised. 


Number  Two  of  the  "  Classics  for  Canadian  Children" 
Series,  published  by  A.  &  W.  Mackinlay,  Halifax,  has 
appeared.  It  contains  "  Stories  from  English  History," 
being  selections  from  first-class  authors,  and  embrac- 
ing stories  of  celebrated  persons  and  events  from 
the  time  of  Alfred  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  Price,  10  cents. 
The  two  numbers  already  issued  of  these  series  contains 
admirable  selections  for  supplementary  reading  in 
earlier  grades. 


How  MANY  lives  have  been  lost  by  some  one  pointing 
a  gun  at  another,  followed  by  the  confession,  "  I  didn't 
know  it  was  loaded  !  "  How  many  lives  have  been 
lost  by  some  foolhardy  feat,  such  as  venturing  loo  far 
into  deep  water  ]     How    many  cases  of  drowning  have 
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been  heedlessly  caused  by  rocking  a  row-boat  just  to 
frighten  the  women  and  children  in  it  ?  As  much 
misery  is  caused  in  the  world  by  foolhardiness  and 
ignorance  as  by  viciousness.  Teachers  can  help  to  cure 
this,  not  so  much  by  lecturing  and  "  dont's "  as  by 
common  sense  suggestions  and  by  checking  reckless  and 
foolhardy  manifestations. 


A  Teacher  who  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Review 
for  many  years  and  who  is  leaving  his  position,  writes  .- 
"  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  helpfulness  of  the  Review 
in  the  past,  and  I  hope  you  may  long  be  spared  to 
scatter  words  of  encouragement  aild  usefulness  among 
the  teachers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.  I  wish  you 
and  the  Review  still  greater  success  in  the  future." 


OCfers  to  Subscribers. 


Are  you  teaching  Canadian  history  1  If  so,  you 
should  have  the  volume  of  Canadian  History  Readings 
published  by  the  Review  ;  full  of  stories,  sketches,  and 
useful  matter  for  supplementary  reading.  A  volume  of 
350  pages,  of  the  most  stirring  events  in  Canadian 
history,  beautifully  bound  in  cloth.     Price,  $1.00. 

Any  teacher  who  is  or  may  become  a  subscriber,  and 
who  sends  us  the  name  of  a  new  subscriber  with  one 
dollar,  and  seventy-five  cents  additional,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  this  book  post  paid. 

Any  subscriber  who  sends  the  names  of  four  new 
subscribers,  accompanied  by  four  dollars,  will  receive  a 
copy  of  the  hook  free. 

Are  you  teaching  the  beginnings  of  English  literature 
to  your  scholars  1  Then  you  should  have  numbers  One 
and  Two  of  Mackinlay's  "  Classics  for  Canadian  Child- 
ren." Number  One  is  a  collection  of  interesting  "  Fairy 
Tales  and  Fables ;"  Number  Two  contains  some  of 
the  best  "Stories  from  English  History."  Price  ten 
cents  each. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Review  sending  us  the  name 
of  a  new  subscriber  with  one  dollar,  will  receive  both 
volumes  free. 


We  will  give  a  prize  of  Five  Dollars  for  a  series  of 
the  best  five  short  stories  of  animal  life.  The  oiFer 
is  open  to  teachers  or  students,  the  only  conditions 
being  that  the  writers  must  be  subscribers  to  the 
Review,  and  the  stories  must  be  founded  on  observation 
and  experience  of  the  writers. 

A  prize  of  Five  Dollars  will  be  given  for  the  best 
short  story  of  school  life,  not  to  exceed  2,500  words. 
The  manuscripts  must  be  handed  in  by  the  end  of 
December  of  this  year,  addressed  to  the  Educational 
Review,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


Dominion  Educational  Association. 


Was  it  a  success  ?  Well,  yes,  in  quality.  The 
attendance  was  not  large.  Principal  Robins,  of  Montreal, 
told  of  our  ups  and  downs  as  an  association  thus  :  In 
'92  we  met  in  Montreal  with  an  attendance  of  600 — 
that  was  summer ;  in  '95  at  Toronto  under  the  wing  of 
the  Ontario  association,  with  a  dozen  or  so  members — 
that  was  the  winter  of  our  discontent ;  in  '98  at  Halifax 
with  nearly  800 — that  was  summer  again  ;  now  in  '01 
at  Ottawa  with  less  than  a  hundred  members — winter 
again.  But  Winnipeg,  two  years  hence,  that  will  be 
glorious  summer. 

The  people  of  Ottawa  did  not  turn  out  in  large 
numbers  to  the  public  evening  meetings,  but  they 
showed  their  interest  in  the  members  of  the  Association 
in  many  ways,  and  the  Ottawa  papers  gave  full  and 
excellent  reports  of  the  various  meetings. 

Long  evening  sessions,  with  lengthy  papers  or  ad- 
dresses, do  not  attract.  Will  the  committee  for  the 
Winnipeg  meeting  make  a  note  of  this  ? 

President  MacCabe  made  an  excellent  presiding 
officer.  Dignified,  genial  and  witty,  prompt  and 
courteous,  he  was  the  life  of  the  Association.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Bowerman,  the  secretary,  gave  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion to  every  duty  and  detail  of  his  office. 

The  two  long  distance  members  were  Superintendent 
Goggin,  of  Regina,  and  Principal  Marshall,  of  Halifax. 
They  were  lionized. 

The  High  School  section,  presided  over  by  Superin- 
tendent Goggin,  had  the  largest  attendance,  and  Ontario 
.school  and  college  men  and  Ontario  opinions  and 
"  experiences "  dominated  the  meeting.  (Even  the 
presiding  officer  had  once  been  an  Ontario  high  school 
man).  But  they  were  a  genial  set  of  men,  keen  and 
alert  in  debate,  with  a  fine  give  and  take  quality  about 
them.  The  Canadian  House  of  Commons  might  go  to 
school  to  them  as  debaters  and  get  many  points. 

The  section  of  inspection  and  training  was  the  next 
in  point  of  interest  and  numbers,  and  many  excellent 
papers  were  contiibuted.  The  elementary  and  kinder- 
garten sections  had  many  breaks  in  their  programmes 
from  the  failure  of  those  who  had  promised  papers  to 
be  present.  The  former  was  late  in  organizing,  and 
Miss  Boulton,  the  presiding  officer  of  the  latter,  had 
obstacles  to  overcome  because  of  absentees.  But  Miss 
Boulton  has  a  genius  for  overcoming  obstacles,  and  her 
bright  and  attractive  rooms  and  her  personal  magnetism 
made  the  kindergarten  meeting  a  success. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  D.  E.  A.  is  to 
become  a  factor  in  unifying  Canada  educationally, 
teachers,   especially  those  who  are   chosen  to  take  part 
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in  the  programme,  should  make  some  sacrifice  to  be 
present.  A  second  hint  for  those  who  are  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  Winnipeg  meeting. 

The  visit  to  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm,  to 
the  library,  museum  and  parliament  buildings,  with 
the  excursion  to  Brittania  on  the  Bay,  were  pleasant 
features  of  the  meeting. 

The  committee  on  the  formation  of  a  Dominion 
Educational  Bureau  reported  that  they  had  met  the 
premier,  who  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  attention. 
The  committee,  with  Dr.  MacCabe  added,  was  asked  to 
continue  its  work. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  to  set  apart  half 
an  hour  a  week  or  a  month  in  giving  prescribed 
lessons  on  patriotism  in  schools,  reported  adversely. 
The  reason  assigned  was  that  no  teaching  of  patriotism 
should  be  founded  on  a  glorification  of  war  and  blood- 
shed. This  was  struck  out,  as  it  was  thought  to  have 
a  pro-Boer  significance.  The  real  reason  of  the  adverse 
report  was  that  patriotism  is  best  inculcated  by  habits 
of  obedience,  order,  industry,  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  than  on  set  lessons,  prepared  to  order,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  of  the  school. 

The  most  important  feature  of   the  Association   was 
the  proposal  made  by  Prof.  Robertson,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,    to   establish   a   number  of  experi- 
mental schools  in  rural  sections  throughout  the  dominion 
to  effect   improvement  along  the    following  lines :  To 
establish   well-equipped  schools  with  the  best  available 
teachers,  and    thus  bring   about    the  centralization  of 
several  scattered  districts  into  one  ;  to  make  provision 
for    school    gardens    and     the    best     possible    sanitary 
arrangements  for  rural  schools  ;  to  exemplify  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  nature  subjects,  manual  training  ; 
to  so  handle   the  subjects   in  the   curriculum  of  studies 
for  each  province  that  the  schools  shall  deserve   the 
usual   local   and   provincial   support,   and    at   the   same 
time  be  objeci  lessons  in  education  for  governments  and 
communities.     Prof.  Robertson  said  that  the  money  for 
the    experiment    would    be    forthcoming    as  soon    as  a 
competent  committee,   to  be  appointed  by  the  Associa- 
tion, had  decided  upon  the  details  of  the  scheme.     The 
Association  approved   heartily,  and  the  following  com- 
mittee was  appointed  :  Dr.  Ooggin  (Regina),  Dr.  S.  B. 
Sinclair  (Ottawa),  Supt.  Mclntyre  (Winnipeg),  Principal 
Scott  (Toronto),   R.  H.  Cowley  (Ottawa),    Dr.  MacKay 
(Halifax),  Dr.  Inch,  Inspector  Carter,  J.  Brittain  (New 
Brunswick),    Dr.    Anderson,    Prof.    Robertson    (P.    E. 
Island),    Inspector    Parker,    C.    J.    Magnan    (Quebec). 
Prof.  Robertson,   of  Ottawa,   was  invited  to  act  with 
the  committee. 


The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association : 
President,  Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  Regina,  superintendent  of 
education  for  the  N.  W.  T.;  Vice-Presidents,  the  heads 
of  education  for  the  different  provinces;  Directors, 
Principal  Scott,  Toronto  ;  P.  H.  Schofield,  Winnipeg  ; 
Dr.  S.  P.  Robins,  Montreal ;  G.  W.  Parmelee,  Quebec  ; 
G.  U.  Hay,  St.  John,  N.  B.;  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Truro  ; 
Prof.  Robertson,  Charlottetown  ;  F.  H.  Cowperthwaite, 
Vancouver ;  Secretary,  W.  A.  Mclntyre,  Winnipeg  ; 
Treasurer,  J.  T.  Bowerman,  Ottawa. 

Winnipeg  was  chosen,  amid  much  enthusiasm,  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  the  time  to  be  early  in  July,  1 903. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science. 

An  enrolment  of  three  hundred  and  seventy,  enthusi- 
astic work  in  classroom,  laboratory  and  field,  a  cordial 
welcome  from  the  citizens  of  Lunenburg  and  neighboring 
towns,  characterized  the  session  of  the  Summer  School 
of  Science  which  began  July  23rd,  and  ended  August  9th. 
Those  who  had  never  visited  Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia, 
were  surprised  at  the  evidences  of  thrift  and  prosperity 
on  every  hand.  Its  streets  with  beautiful  shade  trees, 
and  its  houses  with  lawns  and  gardens,  gave  the  im- 
pression of  taste  and  comfort.  Instead  of  a  wall  of 
rock  facing  the  Atlantic,  as  some  expected  to  find, 
there  were  green  plots  and  fields  of  ripening  grain 
stretching  to  the  water's  edge.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
see  to  the  east,  islands  and  bays  and  coves  presented 
charming  and  varied  scenery.  The  soil  of  this  part  of 
the  province,  made  richer  by  fertilizing  products  from 
the  sea  ;  the  fisheries,  in  which  so  many  are  engaged, 
and  above  all,  the  thrifty  habits  of  the  descendants  of 
the  German  immigrants,  who  came  here  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  have  continued  to  make  this  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  regions  of  the  province,  with  many  evi- 
dences of  wealth  and  leisure  and  absolutely  no  evidence 
of  poverty. 

From  the  time  the  Summer  School  students  set  foot 
in  the  city  until  they  left,  His  Worship  Mayor  Rudolf, 
and  all  classes  of  citizens  vied  with  each  other  in  making 
their  stay  pleasant.  Drives  and  excursions  by  sea  and 
by  rail  gave  to  all  the  opportunity  during  play  hours 
to  see  a  bit  of  coast  that  for  beauty  of  scenery  has 
few  equals  in  these  provinces.  The  view  from  the  fine 
Academy  building,  where  the  sessions  of  the  school  were 
held,  was  a  daily  pleasure,  and  the  invigorating  breezes 
from  the  broad  Atlantic,  brought  a  sense  of  rejoicing 
to  many  a  spirit  that  will  look  back  with  pleasure  to 
the  two  weeks  spent  in  this  charming  spot. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  make  the  school  a 
success   this  year  were  Inspector  Macintosh,  Principal 
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McKittrick,  and  his  staff  of  teachers,  and  Mr.  Geo.  H. 
LovCj  the  industrious  local  secretary.  To  their  efforts 
may  be  ascribed  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements  and 
the  large  attendance  from  Lunenburg  and  adjacent 
towns,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number. 
President  Campbell  and  Secretary  Seaman,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  programme,  and  whose  duties  at 
times  were  onerous  and  exacting,  were  at  their  posts 
early  and  late  and  helped  largely  to  make  the  school  the 
success  that  it  was.  The  familiar  faces  of  a  few  of  the 
instructors  of  former  years  were  missed,  such  as  Prin- 
cipal Oulton,  Mr.  Vroom  and  Miss  Ina  Brown.  Prin- 
cipal Cameron  appeared  only  for  one  evening.  Supt. 
MacKay,  of  Halifax,  for  the  first  time  in  two  years, 
spent  a  few  days  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the  work. 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  the  Manual  Training  School  at  Summer- 
side,  conducted  classes  in  botany ;  Mr.  F.  G.  Matthews, 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  at  Truro,  in  drawing  ; 
and  Prof.  Murray,  in  English  Literature. 

The  following  are  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 
President,  Prof.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  New 
Brunswick  ;  Vice-Presidents — for  Nova  Scotia,  B.  Mc- 
Kittrick, B.  A.,  Principal  County  Academy,  Lunenburg ; 
for  New  Brunswick,  J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen  ;  for  P.  E. 
Island,  G.  J.  McCormac,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Cardi- 
gan, P.  E.  I.;  Secretary  treasurer,  J.  D.  Seaman,  Prince 
Street  School,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.  Dr.  Hall,  of 
Truro  Normal  School,  was  elected  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  place  of  A.  Cameron,  County  Academy, 
Yarmouth,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired. 

The  School,  it  is  expected,  will  meet  in  New  Bruns- 
wick for  the  next  two  years,  but  the  place  for  the 
session  of  1902  has  not  yet  been  chosen. 


•Power  vs.  Information. 


On  the  27th  of  August  a  company  consisting  of  over 
one  hundred  persons,  public  men  and  educationists, 
assembled  at  the  Halifax  Hotel  at  a  farewell  dinner 
given  to  Dr.  J.  G.  MacGregor  on  the  eve  of  his  depart- 
ure to  Edinburgh  to  assume  the  professorship  of  physios 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed.  The  Review  has 
already  given  a  sketch  of  Dr.  MacGregor,  and  its 
columns  have  from  time  to  time  contained  articles  from 
his  pen  in  favor  of  more  rational  and  practical  methods 
in  our  educational  work.  His  parting  words  were  a 
strong  plea  for  the  three  provinces  to  economize  by 
consolidating  the  scientific  courses  of  the  various  col- 
leges and  thus  give  the  youth  the  advantage  of  a 
scientific  and  technical  training,  which  they  cannot  now 
obtain  without  going  abroad.  The  different  provincial 
governments,  l)y  uniting  their  resources,  can  accomplish 
such  a  desirable  end. 


Speaking  of  the  work  of  our  schools.  Dr.  MacGregor 
severely  arraigned  our  present  examination  system, 
with  its  attendant  evil  of  cramming  and  consequent 
superficiality  of  knowledge.  Such  "  knowledge  "  is  not 
power.  The  power  that  our  teachers  and  pupils  need 
is  the  power  to  originate,  to  think,  to  act,  to  know  the 
right  thing  to  do  on  the  moment.  In  Germany,  if  one 
aims  to  become  a  teacher  he  must  give  evidence  of  his 
fitness  to  do  original  work.  In  this  country  we  judge 
of  a  teacher's  fitness  by  his  "  power"  to  cram  the  con- 
tents of  certain  books.  This  teacher,  on  taking  charge 
of  a  school,  puts  his  pupils  through  the  same  process, 
and  so  the  thing  goes  on.  Let  us  try  to  do  better  by 
abolishing  examinations  that  call  for  mere  knowledge 
of  facts,  and  substitute  for  them  that  which  will  call 
out  the  resources  and  power  of  our  students. 


Music  as  an  Educational  Factor. 


The  mistaken  notion  is  held  by  some,  that  to  teach 
music  successfully,  one  must  be  a  good  singer.  Ample 
testimony  to  the  contrary  may  be  had  by  visiting  rooms 
where  teachers,  deficient  in  the  art,  are  making  an  un- 
qualified success  of  their  work.  An  abundant  resource 
in  pedagogics — the  underlying  principles  of  good  govern- 
ment—  with  the  little  knowledge  they  possess  in  music, 
make  them  master  of  the  situation.  This  proves  that 
song  singing  is  but  a  natural  sequence,  when  .studied 
from  a  rudimental  standpoint. 

Musical  characters  consist  of  signs  that  have  a  develop- 
ing power,  equal  to  that  of  any  other  subject  taught, 
and  mental  activity  is  intensified  by  a  study  of  the 
same.  For  example,  a  single  note  or  rest  may  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  its  appearances,  its  class,  its 
metrical  and  rhythmical  values,  its  scale  and  pitch 
names,  its  score  and  staff  relations,  its  phrase-period 
and  tune  association,  and  its  word  power. 

No  subject  is  better  suited  to  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
— the  body  is  taught  to  sit  in  graceful  poise  which 
insures  a  manly  and  womanly  bearing,  very  stepping- 
stones  to  true  politeness.  The  lungs  are  made  to 
expand  to  healthful  proportions,  thereby  enriching  the 
blood  by  a  great  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  stomach 
renews  its  vitality  through  the  inspired  action  of  the 
diaphragm.  The  membranous  linings  which  cover  the 
fauces  of  the  head  and  throat  are  invigorated  by  the 
influences  of  tone  vibration,  and  pure  air.  The  brain 
becomes  less  sluggish,  the  mind  more  active.  The 
whole  nervous  system  is  resuscitated  by  the  pleasant 
exercises  of  the  singing  lesson,  and  the  pupils'  ambition 
for  study  is  aroused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
—  W.  L.  Sheelz  in  Nebraska  Teacher. 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 


Autumn  Lessons  on  Insects. 


John  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Frbdericton. 


The  Grasshopper. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  insects  for  a  September 
lesson  is  the  grasshopper.  The  grasshoppers  are  easily 
procured,  too,  and  in  sufficient  numbers  for  any  school, 
either  in  town  or  country.  A  few  pupils  will  volunteer 
to  catch  and  bottle  the  insects — one  for  each  member 
of  the  school.  Wide-mouthed  bottles  should  be  used, 
with  some  fresh  grass  placed  in  them.  When  the  grass- 
hoppers have  been  secured,  thick  paper,  punctured  with 
small  holes  for  ventilation,  should  be  tied  over  the 
mouths  of  the  bottles.  The  grasshoppers  should  be 
collected  on  the  evening  or  morning  before  the  lesson  is 
to  be  given,  so  that  their  imprisonment  may  be  as  short 
as  possible.  Even  though  it  should  appear  tliat  they 
are  harmful  insects,  it  would  not  be  a  chivalrous  thing 
to  injure  or  kill  those  which  you  use  to  teach  the 
children — for  true  nature  study  appeals  not  only  to  the 
senses  and  the  reason,  but  to  the  emotions. 

The  ideal  way  would  be  to  give  the  first  lesson  in  a 
meadow  with  the  children  seated  on  a  grassy  bank. 
And  this  may  be  done  in  many  rural  schools. 

But  for  the  first  lesson  in  the  schoolroom,  each  pupil 
is  provided  with  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing 
a  single  grasshopper,  whose  escape  is  prevented  by  stop- 
ping the  mouth  of  the  bottle  loosely  with  paper.  The 
insects  can  be  observed  through  the  glass  ;  but  may  be 
taken  out  for  a  minute  to  have  their  wings  counted. 
The  teacher  should  call  upon  the  pupils  individually  to 
state  any  interesting  points  they  notice  about  the  insects, 
and  any  enquiries  that  arise  in  their  minds  suggested 
by  the  organs  and  actions  of  the  grasshoppers.  Be  sure 
that  every  member  of  the  class  verifies  the  observations 
of  those  who  answer.  Any  teacher  can  see  the  higher 
educative  value  of  this  method  which  gives  the  initiative 
to  the  pupil,  and  stimulates  his  self-activity.  But  the 
teacher  will  doubtless  have  to  propose  some  questions 
herself  in  regard  to  particulars  which  would  otherwise 
escape  the  observation  of  the  children. 

At  the  first  lesson  the  following  points  (and  perhaps 
others)  may  be  noted  : 

Whether  the  grasshopper  can  travel  up  tlie  glass,  and 
how  it  holds  on.     How  many  legs  it  has  on  each  side. 

Which  are  its  longest  legs. 

Of  what  advantage  are  these  longest  legs. 


How  many  principal  joints  (bending  places)  there  are 
in  each  leg. 

How  many  feelers  it  has,  and  how  it  uses  them. 
Where  the  feelers  are  set. 

How  many  eyes  it  has,  and  how  often  it  close.s  its 
eyes. 

How  many  wings  it  has,  and  how  many  of  them  it 
shows  when  at  rest. 

Why  the  front  wings  are  called  wing-covers. 

How  many  rings  make  up  the  hinder  part  of  the 
body? 

How  many  rings  bear  legs  and  wings,  and  how  many 
legs  there  are  on  each  of  the  leg-bearing  rings  1 

Let  each  child  try  to  make  a  rough  drawing  of  the 
grasshopper  in  the  bottle. 

The  children  may  be  told  that  those  grasshoppers 
which  had  feelers  shorter  than  their  bodies  are  called 
short-horned  grasshoppers  or  locusts  ;  but  that  long, 
horned  grasshoppers  (that  is,  those  whose  feelers  are 
longer  than  their  bodies)  should  not  be  called  locusts. 

At  the  end  of  this  first  lesson,  a  few  of  the  grass- 
hoppers are  placed  in  an  insect  cage  or  a  glass  jar  which 
has  been  prepared  for  them  by  covering  the  bottom  with 
a  piece  of  grassy  sod. 

Tie  to  the  cage  or  jar  cards  bearing  the  following 
directions  and  questions  to  be  worked  out  by  the  child- 
ren as  far  as  possible,  by  personal  observation  of  the 
grasshoppers  in  the  cage  (or  jars)  and  in  the  field  : 

What  do  grasshoppers  eat,  and  ho7v  do  they  eat  t 

How  do  they  hold  a  piece  of  food  while  eating  it  1 

Where  do  they  lay  their  eggs  1  Do  they  deposit 
them  singly  or  in  groups  ? 

Find  whether  grasshoppers  have  any  voice  or  make 
any  sound  corresponding  to  one,  and  if  so,  whether  they 
make  this  sound  when  flying  or  when  at  rest  1 

What  is  the  color  of  their  spittle  ? 

Find  some  other  animals  whose  bodies  like  those  of 
grasshoppers,  are  made  up  of  rings,  and  which  have  the 
same  number  of  legs  and  wings  1 

What  three  ways  do  grasshoppers  have  of  getting 
along  from  one  place  to  another  1 

Why  are  locusts  called  grasshoppers  ? 

Find  whether  locusts  live  all  winter  1 

Where  do  the  grasshoppers  (locusts)  come  from  next 
year  ? 

Find  whether  grasshoppers  are  harmful  or  useful  to 
the  farmer. 

An  examination  upon,  and  discu.ssion  of,  these  ques- 
tions will  he  the  second  lesson,  which  may  be  appropri- 
ately concluded  by  a  talk  about  the  ravages  of  locusts 
in  other  countries,  as  in  Eastern  lands  and  on  the 
Western  plains  of  Nortii  America. 
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Nature  Study  Problems. 


We  begin  this  month  a  series  of  problems  about 
natural  objects  and  phenomena  for  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools,  to  which  we  invite  the  attention  of 
teachers.  We  hope  that  many  of  their  pupils  will 
attempt  to  find  the  answers  to  these  problems  and  send 
us  the  results  of  their  work..  The  teacher  will  be  asked 
to  certify  that  the  answers  were  composed  and  written 
by  the  pupil  who  signs  them,  and  that  this  pupil  per 
sonally  made  the  observations  upon  which  the  answers 
are  based. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  answers,  clear  statement 
and  good  English  will  count  for  much,  as  also  the  writ- 
ing, spelling  and  punctuation. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  answer  all  the  questions ;  but 
every  school  or  pupil  will  receive — not  a  prize,  but  a 
souvenir — in  recognition  of  creditable  work  done  upon 
the  series  for  nine  months.  All  cases  of  marked  merit 
will  be  specially  acknowledged.  The  answers  for  each 
month  should  be  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  department 
(Mr.  Brittain)  before  the  middle  of  the  next  month. 

Problems  for  September. 

1.  Find  how  burdock  heads  cling  to  the  clothing  of 
the  passer-by.  What  kind  of  leaves  are  modified  for 
this  purpose  1  Make  a  drawing  of  one.  Of  what  ad- 
vantage is  this  habit  to  the  burdock  t 

2.  How  does  the  embryo  of  the  sugar  maple  differ  in 
form  and  color  from  that  of  the  bean  1 

3.  Find  which  of  the  following  birds  will  all  have 
departed  for  the  south  by  October  1st  :  The  Eaves 
Swallow,  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  House  Martin,  the 
J  unco,  the  Gold-finch. 

4.  Find  a  Woodpecker  which  often  seeks  its  food 
upon  the  ground  like  a  robin,  and  tell  how  you  know  it 
from  a  robin  (a)  by  its  plumage,  and  (b)  by  its  actions. 

5.  Study  the  grasshopper  as  indicated  in  the  preced- 
ing article,  and  write  a  short  account  of  your  observa- 
tions and  conclusions. 

6.  Find  how  many  legs  and  wings  a  house-fly  has  and 
whether  it  takes  its  food  by  chewing  or  sucking. 


The  Eaves  Swallows  and  Their  Nests. 

(Miss  Hulda  Barton  here  describes  in  her  own  words  what 
she  saw  and  took  part  in  at  her  home  in  Queens  County,  N.  B. ) 

At  my  home  large  flocks  of  swallows  build  their  nests 
under  the  eaves  of  the  barns.  When  the  wind  is  blow, 
ing  hard,  the  doors  of  the  barn,  which  happen  to  be 
open,  are  apt  to  close  with  a  bang  (that  is,  if  they  are 
not  fastened  open),  and  occasionally  the  jar  of  the 
closing  door  knocks  down  a  swallow's  nest. 

At  such  times,  if  there  are  any   young  ones  in  the 


nest,  and  they  are  not  killed  by  the  fall,  some  provision 
has  to  be  made  for  the  family  ;  so  we  take  a  piece  of  birch 
bark  and  fashion  it  into  a  little  box,  about  the  size  of 
a  swallow's  nest,  or  perhaps  a  little  larger.  We  nail  this 
box  up  under  the  eaves  in  the  place  which  the  fallen 
nest  had  occupied,  and  into  it  were  put  the  baby  birds. 
We  leave  them  for  a  day,  but  not  longer ;  then  we  go 
up  to  see  whether  the  parent  birds  have  been  back  to 
take  care  of  their  young. 

We  have  tried  this  several  times  and  it  has  always 
proved  successful,  with  the  exception  of  one  case.  That 
time,  when  we  went  back  to  see  the  birds,  they  were 
both  dead.  We  thought  they  might  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  fall  rather  than  from  neglect. 

The  parents  at  once  begin  to  build  a  roof  over  their 
new  house  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  bark  box  has  a  good 
mud  roof  over  it.  The  next  spring  a  pair  of  birds  will 
come  and  build  another  roof  over  the  box,  and  it  serves 
them  as  a  nest  for  the  season.  It  is  a  better  nest  than 
it  would  be  were  it  all  of  mud,  for  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
fall,  being  nailed  to  the  barn. 


How  to  Interest  Children  in  Plants. 


[Extract  from  a  paper  read  by  G.  U.  Hay,  at  the  D.  E.  A., 

Ottawa,  August,  1901.] 
I  can  think  of  a  teacher  who  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  plants  pursuing  a  plan  something  like  this  : 

It  is  a  windy  day  in  summer.  Tufted  achenes  of  the 
dandelion  or  thistle  are  flying  about,  or  if  there  are 
maples  or  elms  growing  near,  their  winged  seeds  are 
circling  through  the  air.  Have  some  of  them  brought 
into  school.  Ask  for  suggestions  about  these  curious 
appendages  to  the  seeds  and  their  probable  uses.  Let 
the  scholars  draw  them,  and  then  let  these  seed-travel- 
lers be  allowed  to  continue  their  journey.  And  the 
lesson,  which  has  perhaps  occupied  attention  for  ten 
minutes,  may  be  allowed  to  drop  until  a  stated  time 
next  day,  with  an  intimation  that  in  the  meantime 
other  seeds  may  be  examined.  These  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  and  this  process  of  seed  collecting  and 
drawing  and  simple  suggesting  may  go  on  for  days 
without  any  information  being  given  about  seeds.  The 
interest  of  the  children  is  aroused.  They  are  in  the 
meantime  investigating  for  themselves.  The  teacher  is 
aroused,  too.  He  undertakes  the  study  of  seeds  in 
earnest.  He  goes  to  books.  If  he  hasn't  the  books,  he 
will  invest  money  to  get  them,  if  it  takes  his  last  dollar. 
And  if  he  won't  do  this,  he  is  not  worth  much  as  a 
teacher.  All  this  time  the  scholars  have  been  investi- 
gating and  the  teacher  has  been  accumulating.  The 
teacher,  who  we  may  assume  knew  little  of  plants  or 
seeds    when   he    started  this    movement,    and    simply 
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directed  and  suggested  up  to  this  point,  now  gives  a 
lesson  on  seeds.  Does  he  make  it  half  an  hour  long 
and  tell  all  he  knows  1  Not  if  he  is  wise.  He  will  tell 
very  little,  and  make  his  suggestions  a  little  broader  so 
that  those  youthful  investigators,  by  his  wise  directions 
and  with  his  timely  hints,  will  find  out  for  themselves 
as  much  as  he  wants  them  to  know  at  a  time;  and  all 
the  time  they  will  be  thinking  they  are  doing  the  work 
and  finding  out  everything  for  themselves. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  an  infinite  variety 
of  seeds  will  be  found.  Some  of  these  will  be  planted 
and  may  grow.  It  may  he  the  seed  of  a  maple  or  elm,  and 
the  pupils'  knowledge  of  plant  growth  and  forestry  will 
begin.  It  may  be  the  seed  of  a  bean  or  wheat  plant, 
and  he  will  begin  to  inquire  about  the  efiect  of  moisture 
and  .soils,  light  and  air  upon  the  plant.  And  his  will 
be  a  seeking  after  knowledge  that  will  never  end, 
because  his  interest  has  been  aroused  and  the  spirit  of 
the  investigator  has  been  born  in  him. 

And  so  we  may  start  out  to  teach  about  plants  and 
any  other  subjects  of  natural  history,  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  them  to  begin  with.  Well,  anyone  may 
do  that,  I  hear  some  one  say.  Yes,  anyone  can  do  it 
who  has  some  of  the  investigating  spirit,  who  has  some 
love  of  nature  and  children,  which  by  cultivation  will 
grow  every  day,  who  is  not  satisfied  wiih  doling  out 
information  and  "  talks  "  on  plants,  but  who  is  contented 
to  go  slowly,  step  by  step,  always  keeping  in  view  that 
arousing  the  spirit  of  investigation  and  securing  sound 
mental  training  are  the  objects  sought. 

A  dry  teacher,  dried  plants,  and  a  book  may  succeed 
in  interesting  children  in  plants ;  but  a  live  teacher, 
live  plants  and  the  book  of  nature  wide  open  are  sure 
to  do  so. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

Alfred  the  Great. 


The  struggle  now  going  on  in  South  Africa  had  a 
parallel  in  South  Britain  ten  centuries  ago — a  struggle 
to  decide  which  of  two  kindred  peoples  should  succeed 
in  imposing  first  its  rule  and  authority,  and  finally  its 
language  and  customs,  upon  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  land.  That  South  Britain  became  English  and  not 
Danish  is  due  to  the  leadership  of  Alfred  the  Great, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  the  wisest,  best  and  bravest 
king  that  ever  reigned  in  England. 

He  died  in  the  year  901.  A  thousand  years  is  a 
long  time  in  the  history  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  have 
authentic  history  of  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of 
King  Alfred,  with  further  traditions  of  his  character 
and  deeds  that  are  more  or  less  worthy  of  belief. 

Alfred  was  born  at  Wantage  in  849  ;  just  four  hund- 


red years  after  the  first  German  settlement  in  Britain. 
For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Anglo  Saxons  had 
been  Christians  ;  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  civili- 
zation, such  as  it  was  in  King  Alfred's  time,  was  well 
established  in  England  before  the  incursions  of  the 
heathen  Danes  threatened  to  displace  it,  and  that  the 
English  language  had  been  spoken  there  longer  than  it 
has  now  been  spoken  in  America.  Though  divided  into 
rival  and  sometimes  hostile  kingdoms,  the  English  had 
become  a  powerful  and  wealthy  people.  Learning  and 
piety  were  sheltered  in  the  monasteries,  which  were 
scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  land.  English 
scholars  were  recognized  and  welcomed  in  the  courts  of 
continental  sovereigns.  English  kings,  and  especially 
the  Kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  were  now  acknow- 
ledged over-lords  of  all  the  English,  were  accustomed 
to  a  pomp  and  splendor  truly  royal. 

Alfred  was  the  youngest  son  of  Ethelwolf,  a  king 
more  wealthy  and  more  learned,  perhaps,  than  any 
other,  Angle  or  Saxon,  who  had  then  ruled  in  England. 
At  five  years  of  age  the  little  prince  was  sent  to  Rome, 
which  was  then,  of  course,  the  centre  of  the  religion 
and  learning  of  the  western  world.  Two  years  later  he 
made  the  journey  again,  accompanying  his  father,  King 
Ethelwolf ;  their  large  and  brilliant  retinue,  with  the 
costly  gifts  borne  by  the  king,  and  his  distribution  of 
money  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  making  their 
visit  one  ,of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the  time. 
The  principal  object  of  these  journeys  was  to  bring  the 
young  prince  into  notice  as  the  probable  successor  of 
his  father  ;  for  it  was  the  king's  wish  that  Alfred 
should  be  chosen  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers. 

Encouraged  both  by  his  father  and  by  his  step- 
mother, Alfred  became  a  willing  student  of  art  and 
literature.  He  stored  his  memory  with  the  traditional 
poetry  and  unwritten  legends  of  his  people;  and, 
though  reading  was  not  a  necessary  attainment  of 
kings  in  tho.se  days,  of  his  own  choice  he  learned  to 
read  and  write,  both  in  English  and  in  Latin.  The 
more  kingly  accomplishments  of  hunting  and  chivalry, 
however,  were  not  neglected  ;  and  long  before  his  strong 
arm  was  needed  in  actual  warfare,  he  was  noted  for  his 
personal  prowess. 

Three  of  Alfred's  brothers  preceded  him  on  the  throne 
of  Wessex,  his  father's  wish  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing ;  and  a  fourth  had  been  for  a  time  ruler  of  a 
tributary  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  the 
Danish  invasion  had  become  a  very  serious  menace.  In 
the  preceding  reign,  that  of  his  brother  Ethelred,  the 
Danes  had  begun  to  make  permanent  settlements  in 
England.  Instead  of  plundering  the  coasts  and  robbing 
the  rich    monasteries  of  the  north  and  east,  as  they  had 
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cloue  for  many  years  before,  they  uow  came  to  conquer 
and  to  rule.  The  Anglian  kingdoms  of  Northumber- 
land and  Mercia  were  quickly  overrun,  the  rulers  and 
the  clergy  killed  or  driven  out,  the  churches  and  mon- 
asteries destroyed,  and  the  people  reduced  to  submission. 
In  870  East  Anglia  was  occupied,  and  its  king,  Edmund, 
cruelly  put  to  death.  (This  is  that  St.  Edmund  the 
Martyr,  whose  supposed  i-emains  were  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  brought  back  from  France  to  England  for  final 
interment).  In  the  following  year,  S71,  Ethelred  died 
from  the  effect  of  a  wound  received  in  battle,  and 
Alfred  was  unanimously  elected  king.  For  seven  years 
he  continued  the  struggle  against  the  invaders.  At 
length  he  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  followers,  conceal 
his  identity,  and  seek  safety  in  the  hut  of  an  obscure 
peasant  near  the  borders  of  Wales. 

Of  the  king  in  disguise,  during  this  time  of  seclusion, 
many  pretty  stories  are  told,  which  throw  light  upon 
his  character  as  a  man.  The  chief  fact  is  that  though 
driven  into  hiding  he  was  not  vanquished,  but  was  able 
to  mature  those  plans  for  recovering  his  kingdom  which 
he  afterwards  so  successfully  carried  out.  "  It  is  a 
wonderful  story,"  writes  Sir  Walter  Besant,  of  this 
success  ;  "  next  to  the  miracle  wrought  by  Joan  of  Arc 
there  is  no  more  wonderful  event  in  history.  Out  of 
the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  devastated  land  ;  out  of  the 
country  from  which  bishops,  priests  and  monks  had 
fled  ;  which  even  the  saints  had  abandoned  ;  where  the 
old  pagan  gods  were  restored — out  of  a  people  enslaved 
and  spiritless,  Alfred  raised  an  army,  filled  it  with  new 
confidence,  and  led  it  on  to  victory."  The  Danes, 
thinking  English  resistance  ended,  were  surprised  and 
defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Ethandune  ;  their  leader, 
Guthrum,  was  besieged  in  his  fortified  camp  and  forced 
to  surrender ;  his  life  was  spared  on  condition  of  his 
accepting  Christianity,  and  he  and  his  followers  were 
settled  in  the  wasted  country  of  East  Anglia  as  friends 
and  allies  of  the  English. 

Great  as  a  soldier,  Alfred  proved  to  be  equally  great 
as  a  ruler.  In  the  years  of  comparative  peace  that  fol- 
lowed his  victory,  he  established  law  and  justice  in  his 
kingdom  ;  and,  though  he  never  claimed  the  title  of 
King  of  England,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  true 
founder  of  the  English  monarchy.  He  cleared  the  land 
of  robbers  that  infested  it.  He  greatly  encouraged 
commerce,  and  made  London  the  centre  of  trade.  He 
built  ships  to  meet  the  Danes  at  sea,  and  thus  gave  rise 
to  the  English  navy.  He  compiled  a  code  of  law  which 
has  ever  since  been  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of 
English  justice. 

Not  the  least  of  his  achievements  was  that  he  brought 
back  the  English  learning  which  Alcuin  and  others  had 


carried  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne.  Restoring  the 
Christian  faith,  he  brought  over  from  France  priests 
and  scholars,  re-built  the  monasteries,  which  were  the 
great  centres  of  education  in  those  days.  For  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  he  himself  made  free  translations 
of  Latin  authors,  which  are  among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  cherished  the  purpose, 
not  yet  fully  realized,  that  every  free-born  Englishman 
should  learn  to  read  English. 

The  millennial  anniversary  of  Alfred's  death  will  be 
celebrated  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  America.  At 
Winchester,  England,  where  he  was  buried,  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  will  be  unveiled  next  month,  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  king  who  stands 
as  a  type  of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  and  to  whom  we  may  be  said  to  owe  our 
language  and  our  literature,  our  laws  and  institutions, 
our  form  of  government  and  our  very  existence  as  a 
nation — for  English  laws  and  English  learning,  no  less 
than  English  enterprise  and  English  statecraft,  have 
made  our  mighty  empire  what  it  is.  J.  V. 


For  the  Edhcationai.  Review.] 

Notes  on  Some  Subjects  of  the  Provincial 
Examination  in  Nova  Scotia. 


By  Supervisor  A.  McKay,  an   E.xaminer. 

Sanitary  Science — This  is  one  of  the  compulsory 
subjects  for  Grade  A.  Before  beginning  the  study  of 
sanitary  science  it  is  necessary  for  the  student  to  have 
a  good  general  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology.  If  he  has  been  properly  trained  in  these  sub- 
jects in  the  preceding  grades  he  will  have  formed  the 
habit  of  observing  and  drawing  conclusions  from  related 
facts.  In  the  study  of  mineralogy  and  botany  he  must 
observe,  examine  and  carefully  describe  the  objects  ;  in 
chemistry  he  must  perform  many  experiments.  In  the 
early  study  of  these  subjects  the  pupil's  own  observa- 
tion and  experiments  are  much  more  important  than 
the  information  obtained  from  books.  In  physics  and 
physiography  the  importance  of  the  book  becomes 
greatly  increased. 

Sanitary  science  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most 
practical  outcome  in  a  certain  direction  of  the  other 
sciences  named.  Under  existing  conditions  in  our 
academies  it  must  be  studied  almost  wholly  from  books. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  examinations  show  that  the 
candidates  depend  almost  wholly  upon  a  careful  reading 
or  memorization  of  the  text-book.  Some  educational 
reformers  denounce  all  such  study  of  science  as  useless 
or  even  injurious.  In  this  case  they  would  seem  to  be 
in  the  wrong.  To  have  arrived  at  almost  the  simplest 
conclusions  of  sanitary  science  required  years  of  patient 
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iuvestigatioii  and  costly  experiments.  And  yet  the 
results  obtained  are  easily  comprehended  and  are  of  such 
transcendent  importance  to  society,  that  it  is  necessary 
that  all  our  leadino;  teachers  should  be  familiar  with 
them. 

A  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  v/ould  have  saved  more 
men  in  the  Crimean  war  and  in  the  American  rebellion 
than  were  killed  by  the  opposing  forces  on  both  sides. 
A  knowledge  of  sanitary  laws  would  keep  in  check  or 
stamp  out  many  of  the  most  fatal  diseases.  It  would 
insure  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  rising  generation 
that  health  which  helps  to  make  life  enjoyable. 

Knowledge  is  power.  Anyone  who  gains  and  assimi- 
lates any  kind  of  knowledge,  even  from  books,  acquires 
some  power,  but  if  the  knowledge  is  important  he  ac- 
quires much  power. 


There  were  about  seventy-seven  candidate.s  who 
wrote  on  sanitary  science.  There  were  six  questions 
(five  to  be  answered)  out  of  perhaps  150  or  200  equally 
important  questions  that  might  have  been  agked.  The 
minute  knowledge  of  the  text  shown  was  quite  remark- 
able— a  knowledge  which  cannot  fail  in  leading  to 
sanitary  improvements  in  every  community  where 
those  candidates  happen  to  be  living. 

An  example  of  the  answers  given  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate these  principles  : 

1.  Write  Notes  on  Malaria — -"There  are  two 
theories  about  the  cause  of  malaria.  One  is,  that  the 
spread  of  malaria  is  due  to  minute  organisms  called 
germs  which  float  about  in  the  air  ;  the  other  is,  that  it 
is  due  to  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
organic  matter.  It  has  been  proven  recently  that  the 
bite  of  a  certain  kind  of  mosquito  produces  malaria. 
This  can  be  prevented  by  ridding  the  district  of 
them. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  facts  which  have  been 
observed  about  malaria  : — It  is  most  potent  ac  the 
place  of  its  origin  ;  most  active  at  the  rising  and  set- 
ting of  the  sun  ;  more  active  in  summer  than  in  winter  ; 
it  has  a  great  aflinity  for  water,  so  that  if  a  sheet  of 
water  intervene  between  a  place  and  the  seat  of  malaria 
the  disease  will  not  spread  to  that  place  even  if  the 
wind  is  blowing  in  the  direction  of  the  place  ;  it  has 
also  a  great  aflinity  for  trees,  so  that  trees  intervening 
also  prevent  its  spread,  A  little  quinine,  taken  daily, 
acts  as  a  preventative.  If  it  seemed  necessary  to  build 
a  house,  or  other  habitable  building  near  a  place  where 
malaria  was  epidemic,  it  should  not  be  built  just  on  the 
ground,  but  should  have  a  stone  foundation  and  a  layer 
of  cement  under  it." 

(To  be  Continued.) 


i  or  ihe  EuucATio.vAL  R.-vilw.] 


The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training-,  and 
Some  Results. 


It  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  manual  training  in 
New  Brunswick  that  the  number  of  students  in  the 
Summer  School  just  closed  was  greater  than  the  first 
which  was  held  in  Fredericton  in  July, "1900.  In  the 
first  Summer  School  the  students  were  all  young.  Some 
of  them  were  Normal  School  students  who  had  barely 
seen  its  beginning  a  few  weeks  previous.  But  in  this 
second  Summer  School,  while  there  were  young  teachers, 
and  a  few  bright  scholars,  there  were  also,  at  least,  one 
inspector  of  schools  and  a  number  of  those  who  have 
served  years  in  teaching.  These  evidently  intend  to 
keep  young  and  fresh  for  their  work,  to  know  and  do, 
or  be  able  to  judge  of  others  doing  on  this  latest 
development  of  our  educational  system. 

Being  a  visitor  to  the  Summer  School  in  Centennial 
Building,  there  arose  a  picture  before  my  mind  as  I 
walked  away.  I  seemed  to  see  these  tgachers  a  few 
weeks  hence,  each  in  his  own  school.  On  an  early 
Friday  evening  they  invite  scholars  of  certain  ages  to 
stay  awhile  after  school  that  they  may  show  them  some- 
thing of  interest.  Their  models  of  cardboard  and 
woodwork  are  at  hand,  and  one  by  one,  in  well  chosen 
order,  are  exhibited  and  explained.  Or  it  may  be  that 
the  cardboard  is  sufficient  for  one  such  half-hour,  and 
the  woodwork  models  are  reserved  for  another  evening. 
These  talks  are  clenched  with  the  question  :  "  Would 
you  not  like  to  learn  to  make  the.se  things  1 "  In  that 
hour,  and  with  the  hope  of  "  making  something,"  the 
teacher  has  won  her  most  indifferent  scholar.  All  of 
them  go  out  to  become  manual  training  missionaries. 
With  the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  youth,  they  will 
talk  it  to  mothers,  then  to  fathers,  among  whom  will 
be  found  some  trustees.  It  will  be  one  more  illustration 
of  "  interest  the  children,  and  they  will  bring  in  the 
better  things." 

Then  I  saw  these  teachers  writing  courteous  notes  to 
the  trustees,  asking  an  interview  of  an  hour  after  .some 
school  day.  Before  that  body  of  great  possibilities  to  a 
settlement,  a  town  or  city,  if  only  they  lay  hold  of  great 
principles,  the  teacher  gives  an  exposition  of  manual 
training  as  an  aid  in  perfecting  education.  Each  model 
is  shown  in  the  order  of  illustration  of  principles,  and 
patient  answer  is  given  to  all  the  questions  which  the 
trustees  may  ask.  Thus  I  saw  each  student  go  out 
from  this  Summer  School  to  talk,  to  illustrate,  and,  if 
opportunity  is  given,  to  teach  manual  training.  These 
will  be  pioneers,  blazing  the  path,  smoothing  some 
difficulties,  making  the  road,  along  which  our  provincial 
school  board  will  later  come  along  with  authority. 

Sussex,  N.B,  Aqui LA  Lucas. 
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Primary  Lessons. 


By  Mrs.  S.  B.  PAXTEiiSON. 

Originality  is  the  life  of  the  school-room  ;  sameness 
and  humdrum  are  deadening.  Many  people  will  tell 
you  with  a  sigh  that  there  is  no  originality  in  them  ; 
but  that  is  their  mistake,  and  by  believing  in  it  instead 
of  in  themselves  they  lose  that  which  would  throw  new 
life  into  their  work.  A  touch  of  individuality  adds 
freshness  and  vigor,  not  only  to  the  work,  but  also  to 
the  worker. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evidenced  than  in  the  study  of 
reading.  It  is  true  that  in  advanced  classes  great  gain 
may  arise  from  special  and  continuous  drill  on  some 
particular  selection,  especially  if  the  piece  selected  be 
one  worthy  of  being  retained  in  the  memory.  But  for 
little  children  something  fresh  is  necessary,  from  day  to 
day,  to  satisfy  their  need  of  change.  For  the  first  few 
weeks,  of  course,  blackboard  lessons  are  the  best.  And 
it  would  be  much  better,  if,  when  it  is  time  for  the 
book  to  be  presented,  it  could  be  given  in  the  form  of 
leaflets,  or  lesson-cards,  a  little  at  a  time,  including,  it 
may  be,  enough  material  for  two  or  three  lessons  on 
one  subject.  The  blackboard  lessons,  to  be  thoroughly 
interesting  to  both  teacher  and  scholars,  should,  for  the 
most  part,  be  original, — made  for  the  occasion  by  the 
teacher,  and  added  to,  if  possible,  by  the  children. 
And  this  need  not  be  a  difficult  task. 

Select  a  number  of  words  suitable  for  first  exercises, 
having  the  desired  conditions,  —  simple  words,  say  of 
three  letters,  containing  the  short  vowel  sound,  such  as 
cap,  hen,  run,  hit,  hop,  pup,  let,  etc.  Having  a  long 
list  of  these  to  choose  from,  then  consider  the  existing 
conditions  of  season  and  surroundings  or  events,  and 
form  a  little  story.  It  will  be  necessary  in  making 
sentences  to  use  other  words  in  addition  to  some  of 
those  in  the  list  referred  to,  but  the  latter  will  serve  as 
a  basis  for  analysis  of  sound,  giving  the  children  power 
as  they  go  on  to  recognize  and  connect  the  .sounds  with 
their  corresponding  written  characters.  For  instance, 
the  word  mat,  learned  first  as  a  whole,  is  pronounced 
more  and  more  slowly  by  the  children  until  they  observe 
that  it  has  three  distinct  sounds.  liOoking  carefully  at 
the  written  word  they  see  that  it  contains  just  three 
letters,  each  sound  being  represented  separately.  Now, 
sounding  these  more  and  more  rapidly,  they  re-build 
the  word.  Similar  words,  such  as  ral,  hat,  etc.,  will 
soon  be  easily  made  out.  This  drill  on  sounds  al.so 
tends  to  develop  clear  enunciation. 

Some   such   story    as  the   following  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  what  is  suggested  : 

The  sun  is  hot. 
Get  a  hat. 


Tom,  get  the  tent. 

Tom  is  a  big  boy. 

Nan  sat  in  the  tent. 

Nan  has  a  doll. 

It  is  a  wax  doll. 

The  sun  can  melt  the  wax  doll. 

Nan's  doll  has  a  hat. 

The  doll's  hat  is  red. 

Tom  has  a  cap. 

The  pup  got  Tom's  cap. 

Tom  ran  to  get  his  cap. 

The  pup  had  a  nap  in  the  tent. 

Nan  must  aot  let  him  get  the  doll. 

Get  the  pup  a  rag  doll. 

Can  the  sun  melt  a  rag  doll. 

A  few  pictures  drawn  on  the  blackboard,  the  simpler 
the  better  for  small  children,  will  help  to  increase  the 
interest  in  the  reading  matter. 

The  foregoing  would  prove  sufficient  for  several  les- 
sons ;  and  thus  the  children  could  easily  be  encouraged 
to  tell  the  story  in  their  own  words  each  day  so  far  as 
they  know  it ;  and  they  might  be  led  to  fill  in  many 
details  by  exercising  a  little  imagination.  It  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  lessons  if,  occasionally,  some 
child's  remark  or  thought  could  be  added  to  the  story 
and  read  by  the  class.  In  this  way  the  children  would 
have  the  advantage  of  exercising  their  own  originality, 
and  would  experience  the  benefit  and  pleasure  which 
comes  from  self-activity.  Even  in  trifles  the  exercise 
of  one's  own  individuality  adds  life  and  power. 

The  telling  of  the  story  in  the  reading-lesson  is  only 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  the  children  may  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  express  their  thoughts  in  school.  A 
few  minutes  of  each  morning  may  be  set  apart  for 
general  conversation  between  teacher  and  scholars,  in 
which  sometimes  the  weather  may  be  discussed,  suitable 
current  events  talked  over,  or  remarks  encouraged  on 
what  has  been  seen  on  the  way  from  home  to  school. 
An  easy,  natural  and  home-like  manner  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  will  soon  tend  to  remove  the  unnecessary 
reserve  and  stiffness  under  which  the  children  .some- 
times suffer  ;  and  by  degrees  they  will  learn  to  express 
themselves  easily  and  well.  When  a  certain  subject  is 
under  discussion,  it  may  require  a  little  effort  to  keep 
them  to  the  point.  Just  in  the  midst  of  one  boy's 
animated  description  of  what  he  knows  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  another  may  break  in  with  the  news  of  a  dog- 
fight he  has  witnessed,  some  chance-word  having  caught 
his  ear  and  started  a  new  train  of  thought.  But  a 
little  exercise  of  tact  on  the  teacher's  part  will  usually 
keep  matters  straight. 

The  value  of  such  a  conversational  exercise  is  many- 
sided.  The  habit  of  politely  waiting  in  silence  while 
another  is  speaking  is  not  a  small  gain.  Many  a  quiet 
check  and   reminder  will  be  needed,   but  gradually  the 
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interruptions  will  subside,  and  the  class  will  learn  that 
the  child  who  is  standing  has  "  the  floor."  The  habit 
of  clear  expression  is  also  being  formed,  and  this  tends 
to  brush  away  many  mental  cobwebs,  awakening  and 
developing  power  of  thought. 

In  connection  with  these  conversations,  too,  the 
teacher  finds  her  best  opportunity  to  cultivate  in  the 
children  the  use  of  correct  English.  Not  a  few  teachers, 
burdened  with  the  weight  of  the  many  tilings  which 
must  be  done,  fail  to  see  the  necessity  of  paying  con- 
stant attention  to  the  development  of  correct  speech^ 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose  of  teaching 
grammar  is,  first,  that  the  scholars  may  speak  correctly, 
and,  later,  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  form  of  words  they  u.se.  Undoubtedly  the  great 
barrier  to  success  is  in  the  home.  It  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  majority  of  our  children  are  constantly 
hearing  "  I  done,"  and  "them  things,"  "you  seen,"  etc., 
used  by  those  whom  they  have  every  right  to  believe  in 
as  patterns  of  all  that  is  good  and  true.  They  learn 
their  mother-tongue  by  imitation  ;  and  there  is  no  cure 
for  such  mistakes  but  in  the  constant  and  patient 
endeavor  of  the  teacher.  Quietly  and  kindly  call  atten- 
tion to  such  errors,  encouraging  self-correction  as  soon 
as  may  be,  until  the  ear,  getting  accustomed  to  the 
proper  form  of  words,  becomes  a  safe  guide.  Where 
this  is  done  without  i-idicule  or  blame  or  irritation,  the 
good  work  soon  grows  apace ;  and  when,  later,  the 
study  of  formal  grammar  is  begun,  the  children  are 
more  apt  to  see  the  usefulness  of  it,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, more  interested,  and  find  it  easier. 

Occasionally,  it  may  be,  some  child  will  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  the  home  expressions  are  being  criticized. 
A  little  girl  once  told  her  teacher  somewhat  triumph- 
antly that  .she  should  say  "  Febuari/,"  not  "  Febru-ary," 
for  her  papa  said  so  !  For  a  moment  the  teacher  was 
nonplussed  ;  how  should  she  convince  the  class  of  the 
truth,  and  yet  refrain  from  the  appearance  of  criticism 
of  parent  to  child  !  A  happy  thought  struck  her,  and 
looking  as  non-committal  as  possible,  she  said,  "  Now, 
Lottie,  just  ask  papa  when  you  go  home  to  get  the 
calendar  and  look  it  over  to  see  who  is  right,"  dismiss- 
ing the  matter  at  once  in  an  easy  and  satisfactory 
manner. 

Another  important  benefit  arising  from  free  expres- 
sion of  thought  is  that  the  teacher  gains  such  a  know- 
ledge of  what  is  in  the  child's  mind  as  she  could  get  in 
no  other  way.  Children  are  constantly  forming  incorrect 
ideas,  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  words,  or  hastily 
drawing  false  conclusions.  If  these  are  expressed,  the 
wrong  notions  may  be  rectified,  otherwise  the  teacher, 
supposing  that  her  former  statements  have  been  clearly 
understood,  may  waste  much  valuable  time  and  efibrt 
in  her  teaching. 


The  Pebble's  Liesson. 

How  smooth  the  sea-beach  pebbles  are  ! 

But,  do  you  know, 
The  ocean  worked  a  hundred  years 

To  make  them  so. 

And  once  I  saw  a  little  girl 

Sit  down  and  cry 
Because  she  couldn't  cure  a  fault 

With  one  small  "  try  !  " 


-Selected. 


The  Sun's  Long  Fingers  and  What  They  Did. 

"  Happy  !  "  exclaimed  a  window,  "  I  should  like  to 
know  who  could  be  happy  with  such  a  disagreeable 
family  living  inside  this  house." 

The  window  was  talking  to  a  tree  outside.  "  You 
see,"  the  window  went  on,  "  I  never  get  my  face  washed, 
for  one  thing  Then  the  family  are  so  gloomy  that 
they  nearly  always  make  me  keep  my  eyes  shut  to 
everything  going  on  out  of  doors  ;  and  so  I  see  nothing 
but  the  dirt  and  the  unhappy  faces  of  the  family  who 
live  inside  the  house.  As  it  happened,  somebody  by 
mistake  left  a  peep-hole  open  ;  so  T  have  a  chance  to 
see  you  and  talk  with  you,  which,  I  am  sure,  is  a 
pleasure." 

"  Well,"  said  the  tree,  "  I'll  see  if  I  can  help  you." 

At  that  moment  the  wind  came  along.  The  tree 
pointed  one  of  her  branches  toward  the  window,  and  in 
her  own  language  told  the  wind  what  the  window  had 
said. 

"  Very  well,"  whispered  the  wind,  "  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  glad  to  help."  Then  he  puffed  his  cheeks  out  full 
and  round,  and  gave  such  a  tremendous  blow  that  the 
blinds  were  whisked  open  as  quickly  and  easily  as  you 
can  wink. 

A  little  girl  came  into  the  room  where  the  window 
was.  She  opened  the  window  and  started  to  close  the 
blinds,  when  she  seemed  to  hear  something  say  in  a 
soft  little  whisper  :  "  Look  up  !  I^ook  up  !  "  She 
looked  up  and  saw  the  tree  with  its  leaves  pointing  to 
the  sky ;  then  she  looked  up  to  the  sky.  How  beauti- 
ful it  was  with  its  deep  blue  !  As  she  quietly  looked 
into  its  far  away  depths,  a  voice  again  seemed  to  say, 
"  Be  clean,  be  clean."  "What  is  it?"  thought  the  child. 
Then  she  saw  the  sun,  and  he  looked  as  though  he  were 
pointing  with  long  fingers  down  into  the  room.  She 
followed  with  her  eyes  the  direction  of  the  finger  rays, 
and,  instead  of  the  pure,  clean  sky,  she  saw  a  very 
dirty  floor. 

For  a  moment  the  child  kept  still.  Then,  quickly 
jumping  up,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh  what  fun  !  I'll  make 
the  room  look  like  the  sky  !  "  It  was  not  long  before  a 
broom  and  clean  water  had  a  chance  to  share  in  the 
fun  of  making  the  room  look  pure  and  cleaD. 

"  Oh  :  the   window  ! "     The  now    happy  window, — 
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how  quickly  it  briglitened  up,  as  its  face  was  washed 
and  polished  !  It  was  now  able  to  bring  to  view  ever 
so  many  beautiful  out-of-door  things  which  it  could  not 
before  show  to  the  people  within  the  room. 

The  tree  nodded  its  head,  and  whispered  the  glad 
news  to  the  birds,  the  flowers,  and  the  sky.  The  family 
in  the  house  enjoyed  the  clean  window  and  the  beauti- 
ful view  from  it  so  much  that  they  grew  more  careful 
to  keep  the  windows  bright,  the  blinds  wide  open,  and 
all  things  clean  and  fresh  about  the  house,  and,  would 
you  believe  it,  the  family  itself,  once  so  disagreeable, 
became  bright  and  cheerful  also  ! 

The  sun,  too,  steadily  kept  up  his  part  of  the  work 
by  carefully  pointing  his  finger  rays  into  all  the  corners 
and  cracks.  As  he  could  no  longer  find  anything  but 
clean  places  and  happy  people,  he  gave  a  bright,  glad 
smile  and  sent  a  blessing  of  health  to  all  in  the  house. 
— Alice  M.  Barrett  in  Kindergarten  Review. 


BUSY  WORK. 


Give  careful  attention  to  writing  dates. 
Drill  upon   this    until  pupils  can  punctuate  a  date 
correctly. 

1.  Write  the  date  of  this  day. 

2.  Write  the  date  of  your  birth. 

3.  Write  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  America. 

4.  Write  the  date  of  the  natal  day  of  Canada. 
What  is  the  size  of  a  postal  card  1     Have  pupils  make 

drawings  upon  their  slates  the  size  of  a  postal  card  to 
represent  an  envelope.  Practise  writing  addresses  until 
the  arrangement  and  punctuation  are  correct. 

Address  an  envelope  to  yourself  ;  to  your  father  ;  to 
your  mother ;  to  your  sister ;  to  a  clergyman  ;  to  a 
lawyer;  to  a  physician  ;  to  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
to  the  governor  of  this  province  ;  to  the  governor-general 
of  Canada. 

Where  should  a  stamp  be  placed  upon  an  envelope  1 
Why-! 

The  names  of  persons  addressed  should  be  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas.  Have  pupils 
copy  the  following  sentences,  inserting  commas  where 
needed  : 

1.  Children  obey  your  parents. 

2.  Obey  your  parents  children. 

3.  Alice  hold  fast  to  all  I  give  you. 

4.  Hold  fast  Alice  to  all  I  give  you. 

5.  Mary  sing  your  best  song  before  I  go. 
fi.     Sing  your  best  song  Mary  before  I  go. 

7.  Sing  your  best  song  before  I  go  Mary. 

8.  Did  you  recite  your  lesson  John  1 

9.  John  did  you  recite  your  lesson  1 


A  Pronouncing  Match. 
Some  day  have  a  pronouncing  match.  It  will  be 
found  time  well  spent;  and  it  is  conducted  somewhat 
like  an  old-fashioned  spelling  match.  Select  two  of  the 
older  scholars  as  leaders.  Let  them  choose  alternately 
all  the  members  of  the  school  except  a  president,  who 
selects  the  words  and  spells  them.  The  contestants  may 
be  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  The  object, 
beyond  the  benefit  to  every  one,  is  to  see  which  can  get 
the  larger  number  on  his  side.  For  instance,  the 
president  spells  a  word  and  it  is  pronounced  incorrectly 
by  one  of  the  contestants.  He  then  spells  another  for 
a  member  of  the  opposite  side,  who  may,  if  he  has 
noticed  the  error,  ignore  the  word  spelled  for  him  and 
give  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  previous  word. 
The  member  who  missed  the  word  must  then  leave  his 
own  side  and  go  to  the  other.  While  the  choice  of 
words  depends  upon  the  president,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  select  extremely  long  words  but  rather  those 
which  are  often  mispronounced.  The  match  is  an  ex- 
cellent drill. — Adapted  from  the  Housekeeper. 

The  Game  op  Critic. 

For  this  game  it  is  necessary  to  choose  a  critic,  who 
should  have  at  hand  a  good  dictionary.  All  are  sup- 
plied with  pencil  and  paper,  and  each  one  is  requested 
to  write  six  or  eight  of  the  most  unpronounceable  words 
he  can  think  of,  and  to  pass  the  paper  to  his  right  hand 
neighbor.  When  every  one  has  received  a  list,  each 
must  rise  in  turn  and  read  it  aloud,  and  any  one  has 
the  right  to  challenge  the  pronunciation.  If  the  critic 
fails  to  do  so,  others  may  decide  by  reference  to  the 
dictionary.  The  one  whose  pronunciation  is  not  chal- 
lenged  is  the  winner.  —  Adapted Jrom  the  Housekeeper. 

[Both  the  above  would  form  excellent  exercises  for 
an  evening  literary  club  as  a  useful  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme.— Editor]. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  crops  that  are  gathered  in  your 
vicinity  in  September. 

2.  You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  "  Gulf" 
states,  India  and  China,  are  now  gathering  their  rice  ; 
that  the  cotton  states  and  Egypt  are  gathering  cotton  ; 
that  the  Japanese  are  almost  through  picking  the  tea 
leaves  ;  that  the  Arabians  are  gathering  cofiee  ;  that 
boys  and  girls  in  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  Michigan, 
are  gathering  peaches ;  that  Greece  is  drying  grapes  for 
raisins  ;  that  Florida  is  digging  peanuts ;  that  Indians 
are  up  in  the  trees  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil,  cutting 
loose  the  Brazil  nuts  ;  that  Cuba  is  cutting  sugar  cane  ; 
Oregon  is  gathering  hops  ;  China  is  peeling  ofi'  cinna- 
mon ;  Madagascar  is  gathering  nutmegs,  and  ships  in 
Bering  Sea  are  taking  seal. — School  Educator. 
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MEMORY  GEMS. 


I  remember,  I  remember, 

The  fir-trees  dark  and  high  ; 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tops 

Were  close  against  the  sky.  — Hood. 

Thou  cam'pt  not  to  thy  place  by  accident  : 
It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee.     — Trmch. 
I  like  that  ancient  Saxon  phrase  which  calls 
The  burial  ground  God's  Acre.  — Longjellow. 

'Tis  education  forms  the  common  mind.  — Pope. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly. 
Soft,  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.         — Prior. 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

— Pojie. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart.         — Pnahns. 
I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers   tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things. 

—  Tennyson. 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close.  — LoiKjfellow. 

They  have  not  perished — no  ! 

Kind  words,  remembered  voices  once  so  sweet, 
Smiles,  radiant  long  ago. 

And  features,  the  great  soul's  apparent  seat. 

— Bryant. 


Practical  Arithmetic. 


Place  this  statement  upon  the  blackboard  : 

"  This  room  is ft.  by ft.  by ft."     (Fill  blanks 

with  dimensions  of  your  room  in  feet.) 

Write  one  or  two  original  problems  upon  the  board 
daily;  have  these  solved  and  brought  to  the  class  for 
analysis  and  inspection. 

C.   Class — 1.     What  is  the  compass  of  the  room  ? 

2.  How  many  feet  from  the  N.  E.  corner  to  the 
S.  W.  corner,  measured  along  the  wall  ? 

3.  How  much  longer  is  the  room  than  it  is  wide  ] 

4.  How  much  wider  is  it  than  it  is  high  1 

5  A  dozen  rooms  placed  in  a  line  would  reach  how 
far? 

6.  A  dozen  and  a  half  rooms  placed  side  by  side 
would  extend  how  far  ? 

7.  Find  cost  of  75  such  rooms  at  $840  each. 

B.  Class — 1.  Is  the  length  a  prime  number  ?  Why, 
or  why  not  1  Is  it  an  odd  or  even  number  ?  Why  or 
why  not  1 

2.  Is  it  divisible  by  2;  by  3;  by  5;  by  7;  by  11?  Why, 
or  why  not  1 

3.  What  is  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  the  thiee 
dimensions  ?  The  1.  c.  m.? 

4.  How  many  square  feet  of  flooring  in  the  room  1 

5.  How  many  yards  of  plastering  in  the  walls  1  In 
the  ceiling  ? 

6.  The    windows    are ft.    by ft.     How    many 

square  feet  may  be  deducted  for  them  from  the  plaster- 
ing 1 


7.  Is  it  customary  to  deduct  for  doors  and  windows  ? 

8.  How  much  wheat  will  the  room  hold? 

9.  How  many  crayon  boxes  1 

10.  How  many  bricks?  Their  value  at  $8.25  per 
thousand  ? 

A.  Class— 1.  What  will  the  flooring  cost  at  $3.75 
per  thousand  1 

2.  If  paved  with  brick  at  $8.30  per  thousand,  wide 
side  down,  what  would  be  the  cost  ? 

3.  Ditto,  placed  on  edge  ? 

4.  Ditto,  placed  on  end  1 

5.  What  per  cent,  of  the  length  is  the  width  ?  The 
height  ? 

6.  If  the  room  is  filled  with  wheat  and  75  per  cent, 
of  the  grain  be  wasted,  what  is  its  value  at  62 i  cents 
per  bushel  1 

7.  How  many  car  loads  of  grain  does  it  contain  1 
Here  secure  the  dimensions  of  a  car,  or  better,  the 
number  of  bushels  usually  carried  by  them. 

8.  Write  note  for  cost  of  plastering  the  north  end 
at  27  cents  per  square  yard,  due  in  three  years  at  6  per 
cent. 

9.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  note  when  due  ? 

10.  Write  a  non-negotiable  note  for  the  wheat  to  fill 
room  half  full,  at  75  cents  per  bushel  ? — Am.  Journal 
of  Education. 


Educational  Opinions. 

[Gathered  from  Nova  Scotian  Inspectors'  Note-books.] 

Were  the  teaching  of  high  school  subjects  in  miscel- 
laneous schools  prohibited,  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  young  persons 
in  the  country  sections  to  become  teachers.  —  G.  Creigh- 
ton,  Halifax. 

Too  much  time  is  spent  in  home  preparation  of  tasks 
in  history  and  geography,  largely  meaningless  to  a  vast 
majority  of  the  pupils,  and  too  much  of  the  school  time 
is  wasted  in  the  recitation  of  these  tasks.  We  need  less 
study  of  text  book  by  pupil  and  more  study  of  lesson  by 
teacher. — //.  H.  Macintosh,  Lunenburg  and  Queens. 

What  about  the  Compulsory  Act?  Some  sections 
seem  to  think  it  a  kind  of  wild  beast,  which,  if  admitted 
into  the  section  would  work  havoc.  If  they  would  only 
enquire  of  their  neighbors  they  would  learn  how  absurd 
their  ideas  were.  They  would  be  told  it  was  a  most 
harmless  animal,  without  life  enough  to  keep  its  feet; 
that  the  small  boy  poked  his  fingers  at  it,  twisted  its 
tail,  and  punched  its  sides,  and  that  it  bore  the.se  indig- 
nities without  the  least  sign  of  resentment. — J.  H. 
Munro,  YarmoiUh  and  Shelburne. 

Although  the  optional  compulsory  attendance  law  has 
now  been  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-one  sections  in  this  district,  it  has 
had  no  effect  of  increasing  the  attendance  of  pupils,  and 
it  must  therefore  be  inoperative.  The  law  is  useless 
unless  enforced,  and  no  instance  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge of  any  attempt  to  impose  the  penalty  for  its 
violation. — L.  S.  Morse,  Digby  and  Annapolis. 

We  are  still  in  hopes  of  soon  seeing  in  our  .schools 
reading    books,    both    in  French    and    English,    lietter 
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adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children. — Rev.  J.  J.   Sulli- 
van, Visitor  to  French  Schools,  Yarmouth  and  Diyhy. 

Much  education  of  the  best  kind  may  be  given  to 
.schools  through  well  laid  out  and  kept  grounds.  —  C.  W. 
Roscoe,  Kings  and  Hants. 

Teachers  are  not  persistent  enough  in  pressing  upon 
the  trustees  for  the  proper  and  necessary  equipment  of 
their  schools. — M.  J.  T.  Macneil,  Cape  Breton  and 
Richmond. 

It  is  painfully  apparent  that  nature-study  in  many 
schools  is  yet  barely  touched,  or  entirely  neglected. 
Some  teachers  give  ten,  five  and  even  four  minutes  per 
week  to  nature  les.sons,  while  in  the  case  of  twelve 
schools  the  returns  indicate  that  no  attempt  whatever 
was  made  to  give  instruction  in  this  very  important 
subject  of  school  room  work.  It  is  here  that  the  utility 
of  the  "  Local  Nature  Observations  "  becomes  apparent. 
The  teacher  of  average  ability  and  ambition,  by  a  little 
research  can  readily  find  material  enough  in  following 
these  "  Observations"  to  interest  and_,instruct  a  school 
for  many  minutes  a  week  during  the  whole  term. — E.  L. 
Armstrong,  Pictou  and  South  Colchester. 

To  me  there  seems  an  imperative  need  of  a  severer 
test  being  given  those  who  aspire  to  be  teachers.  No 
person  should  be  granted  a  license  to  teach  who  has  not 
made  a  pass  of  fifty  as  a  minimum  on  High  School 
subjects.  School  rooms  are  being  occupied  by  callow, 
inexperienced  boys  and  girls,  who  are  driving  the 
stronger  and  better  teacher  out  of  sight.  The  supply 
is  so  far  in  excess  of  the  demand  that  there  has  been  a 
heavy  cut  in  salaries. — /.  C.  Craig,  Cuinherland  and 
North  Colchester. 


Orig-in  of  Some  Names. 

The  term  Canada,  is  Indian,  indicative  of  a  "  collect- 
ion of  huts." 

Manitoba  traces  its  origin  from  Manitou,  the  Indian 
appellation  of  "The  Great  Spirit." 

Ontario  comes  from  the  native  Onontac,  "  the  village 
on  the  mountain,"  and  chief  seat  of  the  Onondagas. 

Lake  Erie  is  the  lake  of  the  "  Wild  Cat,"  the  name 
given  to  a  fierce  tribe*  of  Indians  exterminated  by  the 
Iroquois. 

Lake  Huron  owes  its  name  to  the  French  word  hure, 
a  head  of  hair,  in  reference  to  tlie  Wyandots,  whom  the 
French  settlers  designated  Huron,  owing  to  their  pro- 
fusion of  hair. 

Niagara,  or  rather,  to  give  it  its  full  name,  Oni-aw- 
garah,  expres,se.s  the  Indian  for  "  the  thunder  of  waters." 

The  White  Sea  is  so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the 
sterile  regions  of  snow  and  ice  ;  the  Black  Sea,  because 
it  abounds  with  black  rocks  ;  the  Red  Sea,  on  account 
of  the  red  soil  which  forms  it  bottom  ;  the  Green  Sea, 
otherwise  the  Persian  Gulf,  owing  to  a  peculiar  strip  of 
green  always  discernible  along  the  Arabian  shore,  and 
the  Yellow  Sea,  from  the  color  of  the  water  caused  by 
the  nature  of  its  muddy  soil. 

Botany  Bay  was  so  called]  by  Capt.  Cook  from  the 
great  variety  of  plants  which  he  found  growing  on  its 
shores  when  exploring  it  in  1770. 

Java  is  a  native  Malay  word,  signifying  "  the  land 
of  nutmegs." 


The  Ladrone  Islands  merited  this  designation  from 
the  circumstance  that  when  Magellan  touched  upon 
one  of  the  lesser  isles  of  the  group  in  1520  the  natives 
stole  some  of  his  goods,  whereupon  he  called  the  islands 
the  Ladrones,  which  is  the  Spanish  for  thieves.  Papua 
is  a  Portuguese  term  for  "  frizzled,"  in  allusion  to  the 
enormous  frizzled  heads  of  hair  worn  by  the  natives. 

Sumatra,  a  corruption  of  Trimatara,  means  "  the 
happy  land." 

Formosa  is  Portuguese  for  "  beautiful." 

Japan  is  a  European  modification,  brought  about 
through  the  Portuguese  Gepuen,  of  the  native  Niphon, 
compounded  of  "  ni,"  sun,  fire,  and  "  pen,'  land,  literally 
sun-land,  or  "  land  of  the  rising  sun,"  signifying  "  the 
fountain  of  light." 

Canary  Island  were  originally  so  called  on  account  of 
the  numerous  dogs,  as  well  as  of  their  unusual  size 
(Latin,  canis,  a  dog),  bred  here. 

Grass  widow,  denoting  a  woman  temporarily  separated 
from  her  husband,  is  a  corruption  of  "  grace  widow  " — 
in  other  words,  a  widow  by  grace,  or  courtesy. 

The  word  chaperon  is  French,  derived  from  the  chap- 
eau,  or  cap,  worn  by  the  duennas  of  Spain. 

A  Parisian  shop,  or  work  girl,  is  known  as  a  grisette, 
on  account  of  the  gray  cloth  of  which  her  dress  is  made. 

Colleen  is  the  native  Irish  for  girl,  and  colleen  bawn 
for  a  blonde  girl. 

The  modern  class  title  of  masher  finds  its  origin  in 
the  Romany  or  gipsy  word  "  masha,"  signifying  to 
"fascinate  the  eye." 

South  Amebican  Words  and  their  Meanings. — 
Andes,  copper  ;  Ama.''.on,  boat  destroyer  ;  llanos,  plains; 
Madeira,  timber  ;  Rio  Janeiro,  river  of  January  ;  San- 
tiago, St.  James  ;  sierra,  a  saw  ;  Terra  del  Fuego,  land 
of  fire  ;  Ecuador,  equator  ;  Bahia,  the  harbor  ;  Pata- 
gonia, big-footed  ;  Galapagos,  tortoise  ;  Cliimborazo, 
chimney ;  Buenos  Ayres,  good  air;  Montevideo,  moun- 
tain view  ;  Valparaiso,  vale  of  paradise ;  Venezuela, 
little  Venice;  volcano,  vulcan  ;  Brazil,  coal  of  fire. — 
Hoiv  to  Teach  and  Study  Geography. 

Cramming. 

Cramming  tends  to  make  study  distasteful.  It  is 
thus  opposed  to  the  self-culture  which  naturally  follows 
rational  mental  training.  Cramming  is  a  mistake,  for 
it  assumes  that  learning  is  everything,  and  forgets  that 
knowledge  must  be  classified  to  be  helpful.  Cramming 
is  a  mistake,  for  it  assumes  that  all  pupils  are  dullards. 
It  is  chietly  the  effect  of  telling,  and  telling  is  the 
result  of  the  teacher's  stupidity,  not  of  the  pupil's. 
Cramming,  like  stupid  teaching,  produces  a  morbid 
state  of  mind,  and  a  consequent  disgust  for  knowledge 
in  general.  Cramming  unrelated  text-book  definitions, 
rules  and  dates  is  a  mistake,  for  it  weakens  the  memory. 
As  the  memory  can  recall  only  what  is  held  in  the 
mind  by  the  laws  of  association,  it  follows,  logically, 
that  the  rote  recitation  of  text-book  bric-a-brac  is  a  silly 
trespass  on  a  pupil's  opportunity.  It  is  a  well  estab- 
lished mCiital  fact  that  what  has  little  or  no  connection 
with  what  is  already  in  the  mind  cannot  be  retained, 
hence  cannot  be  recalled.  That  is,  the  rote  recitation 
of  one  day  is  forgotten  by  the  next  day. — J.  N.  Patrick 
in  the  Western  Teacher. 
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The  Care  of  Books. 


Many  school  libraries  are  not  receiving  the  care  which 
ought  to  be  given  them.  The  books  lie  around  upon 
tables  or  benches  instead  of  being  put  in  their  places  on 
the  shelves  ;  when  on  the  shelves  they  recline  at  various 
angles  instead  of  being  kept  erect  as  they  ought  to  be, 
and  are  racked  so  that  the  binding  becomes  broken  or 
weakened  ;  when  the  binding  breaks  they  are  allowed 
to  go  unrepaired  until  leaves  are  loosened  and  lost  and 
the  book  is  ruined.  These  things  ought  not  to  be;  their 
educational  effect  upon  the  pupils  is  bad.  A  school 
ought  to  inculcate  good  habits  by  precept  and  example. 
It  should  teach  how  to  use  and  care  for  books,  and  be 
very  scrupulous  as  to  the  example  set  by  its  own  practice. 
Pupils  carry  pencils,  pen-holders,  erasers,  all  sorts  of 
things,  in  their  books,  and  thus  quickly  destroy  the 
bindings,  unless  taught  to  avoid  such  practices.  Many 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  or  hold  a  book,  and  by 
awkward  habits  subject  it  to  needless  damage.  In- 
struction upon  such  matters  is  greatly  needed  by  many, 
and  it  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  to 
give  such  instruction.  —  Wisconsiyi  Journal  of  Education. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


A  proclamation  has  been  issued  bringing  into  efiect 
an  act  of  last  session  of  parliament  appropriating 
Canada's  share  for  building  the  Pacific  cable. 

The  territory  of  Alberta  is  about  to  seek  admission 
as  a  province. 

The  census  returns  have  been  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing, as  the  increase  in  population,  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  Provinces,  is  less  than  was  expected. 

The  United  States  will  buy  the  Danish  West  India 
Islands  for  use  as  a  naval  station.  The  price  agreed 
upon  is  about  four  million  dollars. 

The  whole  Dominion  is  preparing  for  the  royal  visit, 
which  will  be  a  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  War  vessels  are  already  gathering  at  Quebec 
for  the  naval  display  which  is  to  welcome  the  arrival  of 
the  "  Ophir,"  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwell 
and  York  on  board,  on  the  16th  inst.  The  royal  party 
will  reach  Montreal  on  the  ISth,  Ottawa  on  the  20th, 
Winnipeg  on  the  iGth,  Victoria  on  the  2nd  of  October, 
Toronto  on  the  10th,  St.  John  on  the  17th,  and  Halifax 
on  the  19th.  They  were  most  enthusiastically  received 
at  Cape  Town,  and  their  Canadian  welcome  will  be  no 
less  cordial. 

The  news  from  China  is  not  hopeful,  as  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  still  continues  ;  and,  though  the  govern- 
ment has  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  powers  for  the 
time  being,  there  is  no  assurance  of  a  lasting  peace. 

Prince  Chun,  brother  of  Emperor  Kwang  Su,  has 
formally   conveyed    to    the    Emperor    of    Germany    an 


oiBcial  expression  of  grief  for  the  murder  of  the  German 
minister  at  Pekin  last  year,  during  the  so-called  Boxer 
uprising.  His  reception  by  Emperor  William  was  very 
solemn  and  impressive.  Prince  Chun  will  return  to 
China  bj'  way  of  America  ;  and  pi'eparations  are  being 
made  for  his  reception  by  the  Chinese  residents  of  New 
York. 

The  war  in  South  Africa  has  reached  its  final  stage, 
if  it  can  be  properly  said  that  the  present  disturV)ed 
condition  of  the  country  is  really  warfare.  Lord 
Kitchener  has  proclaimed  that  all  leaders  of  armed 
bands,  unless  they  surrender  before  the  15th  of  this 
month,  will  be  permanently  banished  from  South  Africa ; 
and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  families  of  burgh- 
ers after  that  date  will  be  made  a  charge  upon  their 
property. 

The  Czar  and  Czarina  of  Russia  have  left  Cronstadt 
for  Copenhagen,  from  which  place  they  will  go  to  Ger- 
many and  France.  It  is  not  known  that  their  visit  has 
any  political  .significance. 

Aifairs  in  Colombia  are  in  a  still  more  threatening 
condition.  The  revolt  is  spreading  ;  and  though  there 
is  as  yet  no  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  repub- 
lics, there  is  so  much  armed  disturbance  on  the  frontiers 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  that  the  United  States  has 
ofiered  to  intervene.  British,  United  States,  and  Ger- 
man warships  have  been  sent  to  the  isthmus  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  United  States  troops  will  be  landed 
there  to  preserve  order  along  the  route  of  the  trans- 
isthmian  railway. 

The  death  of  the  Empress  Frederika,  which  occurred 
on  the  5th  of  August,  made  another  break  in  the  royal 
family  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  the  mother  of  Em- 
peror William  of  Germany,  and  the  eldest  sister  of 
King  Edward  VII.  For  three  months,  wliile  her  dying 
husband  nominally  ruled  in  Germany,  sh€  shared  with 
him  the  imperial  throne. 

The  news  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  President 
McKinley  by  an  anarchist  —  Leon  Czolgosz  —  at  the 
Buffalo  Exposition  on  Friday  afternoon,  September  6th, 
has  caused  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  America.  Two 
shots  were  fired  at  the  President,  one  causing  a  serious 
wound  in  the  abdomen. 

The  bulletin  of  the  recent  census  just  issued  makes 
the  population  of  the  Dominion  5,338,883,  a  gain  of 
505,644  in  ten  years.  Montreal  has  226,826  people, 
Toronto,  207,971,  Quebec,  68,834,  Ottawa,  59,902, 
Hamilton,  52,550,  Winnipeg,  42,336,  Halifax,  40,787, 
and  St.  John,  40,711. 

The  population  by  provinces  is  as  follows  :  Ontario, 
2,167,978  ;  Quebec,  1,620,974  ;  Nova  Scotia,  459,116  ; 
New  Brunswick,  331,093;  Manitobr.  246,464  ;  P.  E. 
Island,  103,258  ;  British  Columbia,  190,000  ,  IN  ' 'w  . 
Territories,    145,000  ;  Unorganized  Territory,  75,000. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  seems  to  be  courting  distur- 
bances which  may  have  serious  result.  France  has  been 
pressing  certain  claims  for  injuries  to  French  citizens, 
which  Turkey  has  agreed  to  settle.  A  dispute  has 
arisen  over  the  matter,  however,  which  has  led  to  the 
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interruption  of  diplomatic  relations.  Appealing  to 
Germany,  the  Sultan  was  advised  to  settle  with  France 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  report  that  Russian  tioops 
are  beginning  to  mobilize  on  the  Turkish  frontier 
should  strengthen  that  advice.  French  warships  are 
also  moving  in  the  direction  of  Turkish  waters.  Great 
Britain  might  have  been  expected  to  use  her  influence 
in  favor  of  peace  ;  but  a  recent  telegram  says  that  the 
Turkish  government  has  broken  off  friendly  relations 
with  the  British  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  British  warship  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
preventing  the  landing  of  Turkish  troops  on  the  terri- 
tory of  an  independent  chief. 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


G.  L. — In  your  next  edition  of  Review  please  give  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Evanijdine.     Is  it  Evangeline  or  Evangelene  ? 

The  latter  is  correct. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Carleton  and  Victoria  Counties,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute will  meet  at  Andover  on  the  last  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
September.  An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  the  Aroos- 
took County  teachers  to  attend.  This  they  will  very  probably 
accept,  and  a  large  and  interesting  gathering  may  bo  looked 
for. 


The  Charlotte  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at  St. 
Stephen,  September  26th  and  27th.  Principal  MacCready,  of 
the  MacDonald  Manual  Training  School,  Fredericton,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  present. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Sinclair  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Superior  School,  St.  George,  in  place  of  Mr.  Wm.  M.  Veazey, 
who  has  taken  the  principalship  of  the  Victoria  County  Gram- 
mar School  at  Andover. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Atchison,  of  the  Moncton  High  School,  has  been 
spending  the  summer  in  Quebec  studying'  French. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  will  re-open  at  Truro  on 
the  first  Wednesday  in  October. 


The  York  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at  the  High 
School,  Fredericton,  on  September  19th  and  20th. 

Teachers  in  Sunbury  and  Queens  Counties  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  to  attend  this 
Institute. 


Miss  Sophy  M.  N.  Pickle,  of  Kingston,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B., 
writes  as  follows:  If  you  know  of  any  teacher  desiring  a  position 
you  might  refer  them  to  me,  as  I  know  of  half  a  dozen  or  so 
pleasantly  situated  schools  still  vacant.  The  supply  is  not 
nearly  equal  to  the  demand  this  term. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Steeves,  who  has  spent  the  past  year  at  McGill, 
has  assumed  charge  of  the  Dorchester  Superior  School. 

*  isic.  Aaron  Perry,  a  recent  graduate  of  Acadia  College,  has 
been  appointed  principal  of  Havelock,  Kings  County,  Superior 
School. 


Miss  M.  Farrel,  a  most  successful  teacher,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  vice-principalship  of  Kentville,  N.  S.,  Academy,  in  the 
place  of  Miss  McKenzie,  whose  resignation  was  reluctantly 
accepted.  Miss  E.  J.  Best,  a  graduate  of  Acadia,  will  have  a 
place  on  the  staff. 

Mr.  Hugh  J.  McDonald  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice- 
principal  of  Georgetown,  P.  E.  I.,  High  School,  to  accept  a 
position  on  the  teaching  staff  of  Ottawa  University. 

Mr.  H.  Ashley  Wheaton,  who  has  for  several  years  success- 
fully conducted  the  Superior  School  at  Bloomfield,  Kings  Co., 
N.  B.,  is  leaving  to  take  a  course  in  medicine  in  McGill 
University.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  Mt .  B.  P.  Steeves, 
B.  A.,  of  Elgin,  a  capable  and  experienced  teacher. 

Mr.  Wm.  Brodic,  M.A.,  succeeds  Mr.  G.  C.  Crawford,  B.A., 
as  principal  of  Sussex  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Brodie  is  an 
experienced  teacher.  He  was  principal  of  St.  Andrews  Gram- 
mar School  froni  1894  to  1899.  Last  spring  he  was  graduated 
M.  A.  at  Harvard.  Mr.  L.  J.  Folkins  succeeds  Mr.  (iuy  J. 
McAdam  as  vice-principal. 

Mr.  M.  R.  Tuttle  succeeds  Mr.  H.  J.  Perry  as  principal  of 
Batburst  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Perry  resumes  his  studies  at 
Acadia. 


The  chair  of  Civil  Engineering  at  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  rendered  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Dixon, 
who  goes  to  Dalhousie,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  E.  Brydone  Jack,  who  graduated  from  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  in  1.S91. 


Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  B  A.,  son  of  Inspector   Mersereau, 
succeeds  Mr.  E.  L,  O'Brien  as  principal  of  Bathurst  Village 

Superior  School. 


Truro  Academy  opened  the  3rd  inst.  The  attendance  was 
larger  than  at  any  former  opening  day  in  its  history.  The 
outlook  is  bright  for  a  successful  year.  W.  R.  Campbell,  Esij., 
M.A.,  continues  principal,  and  is  a.ssisted  by  six  teachers  of 
the  A  class.  Miss  Gertrude  L.  Best  and  Miss  Mabel  Fash 
have  received  appointments  during  vacation. 

Mr.  Leslie  Smith,  of  Truro,  succeeds  Mr.  Clark  M.  Gormley, 
of  Wolfville,  in  the  principalship  of  the  Academy  at  Annapolis 
Royal. 

The  P.  E.  Island  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Char- 
lottetown  September  11th,  12th,  and  13th.  Among  the  not- 
able features  are  addresses  by  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Ander- 
son and  Col.  F.  W.  Parker  of  Chicago. 


The  Pictou  Academy  A  Class  has  this  year  far  surpassed  all 
previous  records,  both  in  the  number  of  successful  candidates 
and  the  aggregates  made.  Six  of  the  class  have  made  aggre- 
gates over  1400. — New  Glasgow  Chronicle. 

The  New  Brunswick  Normal  School  opened  Wednesday, 
September  4th,  with  an  attendance  of  212,  a  considerable  in- 
crease over  last  year. 


Mr.  W.  N.  Biggar,  who  has  been  making  a  collection  of  the 
plants  about  Sussex,  N.  B.,  for  the  past  few  years,  has  now  a 
collection  of  over  300  specimens, 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notifieation  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  an-ea7'ages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  of  the 
REVIEW  the  subscriptimi  is  paid. 

Address  all  corresporulence  and  business  communications  to 
ED  UCA  TIONA  L   RE  VI E^, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Any  of  our  readers  having  a  .spare  copy  of  last  month's 
(September)  Review  will  oblige  us  by  sending  it  to 
this  office. 


The  past  month  has  shown  a  most  gratifying  increase 
in  the  subscription  list  of  the  Review,  and  the  words  of 
appreciation  that  have  come  from  our  many  readers  are 
most  encouraging. 


Any  subscriber  to  the  Review  .sending  us  the  name 
of  a  new  subscriber,  with  one  dollar,  will  receive  frep. 
Numbers  One  and  Two  of  MacKinlay's  "  Clas.sics  for 
Canadian  Children." 


Are  you  trying  for  the  prize  of  five  dollars  offered  in 
the  September  Review  for  a  series  of  the  best  five  short 
stories  of  animal  life  ?  Also  a  similar  prize  for  the 
best  short  story  of  school  life  ? 


The  volume  of  Canadian  History  Supplementary 
Readings,  published  by  the  Review,  should  be  in  every 
school.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  Canadian 
history.  Price  one  dollar.  Any  subscriber  whose  sub- 
scription is  paid  in  advance  will  receive  a  copy  of  the 
book,  post  paid,  by  sending  us  the  name  of  a  new  sub- 
scriber with  $1.75. 


Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  who  has  spent  two  months  in 
England,  and  has  been  attending  the  World's  Methodist 
Conference  in  London  and  the  Millennial  celebration  of 
King  Alfred  the  Great  at  Winchester,  arrived  in 
Fredericton  the  first  of  October  after  a  most  enjoyable 
and  restful  trip. 


The  Quebec  Mercury,  in  referring  to  the  numerous 
deaths  by  drowning  this  season,  says  :  Every  child,  boy 
or  girl,  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  swim,  how  to  dive 
and  how  to  float.  Our  young  people  bathe,  but  few  of 
them  learn  how  to  strike  the  waters  with  outstretched 
arms  and  legs.  Swimming  is  an  enjoyable  and  health- 
ful pastime. 


The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlantic  Pro- 
vinces will  meet  next  year  at  St.  Stephen,  N.  B.  The 
president.  Dr.  Bailey,  recently  visited  St.  Stephen  and 
laid  the  matter  before  the  Charlotte  County  Teachers' 
Institute,  and  before  a  gathering  of  representative 
citizens  of  that  enterprising  border  city.  He  received 
assurances  that  everything  possible  would  be  done  to 
make  the  meeting  of  1892  a  success,  and  that  the 
citizens  would  join  forces  with  the  executive  of  the 
school  to  make  the  meeting  on  the  border  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
people  of  St.  Stephen  have  the  reputation  of  knowing 
how  to  do  things  so  as  to  insure  succes.s,  and  every 
confidence   is   felt  that  they  will  do  their  part  in   this 
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case.  The  choice  of  Mr.  F.  O'Sullivan,  of  the  High 
School  as  k'cal  secretary  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the 
teachers  of  Charlotte  and  the  neighboring  counties  may 
be  relied  on  to  help  the  movement,  as  also  the  citizens 
of  the  neighboring  tovvn<:  of  St.  Andrews,  Calais  and 
Milltown. 


Two  INTERESTING  plants  have  recently  been  sent  from 
Nova  Scotia,  one  collected  near  Digby,  by  Mr  F.  B. 
Hogg,  which  proves  to  be  agrimonia  striata,  the  same 
species  of  agrimony  which  the  famous  French  botanist, 
Michaux,  found  and  described  in  Noith  America  more 
than  a  century  ago.  The  other  plant,  collected  at  Lake 
Annis,  Yarmouth  county,  by  Principal  Soloan,  of  the 
Truro  Normal  School,  is  a  species  of  wild  smilax  (smilax 
rotundifolia),  a  plant  quite  new  to  our  Maritime  Prov. 
ince  flora.  "  An  interesting  find  from  so  far  east,'' 
says  Mr.  M.  L.  Fernald,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

The  Interpretation  of  Art  in  Public  Schools. 


The  questions  which  are  published  below  will  appeal 
in  the  most  direct  manner  to  all  interested  in  the  study 
of  art  in  the  public  schools.  In  every  school,  teachers 
make  use  of  pictures  as  aids  in  teaching.  Many  of 
these  are  copies  of  some  of  the  world's  greatest  master- 
pieces. To  enable  the  teacher  to  use  these,  not  merely 
as  illustrations  of  the  reading,  history,  geography  or 
other  lessons,  but  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  an  appreci- 
ation and  love  of  art,  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Very  few  teachers  have  that  knowledge  of  art.  They 
recognize  the  loss  both  they  and  their  pupils  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  such  knowledge.  The  gentleman  who  has 
framed  these  questions  has  long  been  interested  iu  this 
matter,  and  he  takes  this  direct  method  of  bringing  the 
subject  to  their  attention.  The  Review  hopes  that  he 
will  meet  with  a  response  that  will  show  there  is  an  in- 
terest and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  know 
something  of  art,  and  how  to  interpret  it  to  children. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 
Dear  Sir, — 
From  the  "known"  to  the  "unknown"  is  the  only 
wise  course  to  pursue  in  this  as  in  any  subject,  and  as  I 
am,  unfortunately,  not  conversant  with  the  knotini,  my 
first  duty  is  to  invite  the  widest  and  heartiest  co-opera- 
tion in  this  matter  —  the  Interpretation  of  Art  in 
the  Public  Schools.  Let  us  clieri.sli  the  hope  that 
hundreds  of  replies  will  speedily  arrive,  even  if  the 
majority  of  them  are  furnished  by  persona  who  have  to 
answer  nearly  all  the  querieii  in  the  negative,  I^one 
should  foe!  iwhamed  to  admit  ignoraiioo ;  and  roplios 
from  any  wlio  uro  not  in  accord  witli  tlio  pi'opoMulH  will 
receive  the  best  attention,     Duo  I'ogaid  will,  uf  course, 


be   paid    to   the   confidential  nature   of   responses,   and 
any  material  forwarded  for  inspection  will  be  carefully 

returned. 

Hunter  Boyd. 

Waweig,  N.  B.,  Oct.  1901. 

Preliminary  Questions. 

1.  Give  particulars  of  any  articles  in  newspapers  or 
magazines  on  this  topic,  and  name  any  magazine  or 
book.s  dealing  exclusively  with  it. 

2.  Give  names  of  persons  who  have  contributed  papers 
on  it  at  teachers'  institutes  or  associations. 

3.  Give  particulars  of  references  to  sesthetics  as 
applied  to  pedagogy  in  works  on  psychology  or  education. 

4.  Name  any  art  association  or  clubs  that  seek  to 
promote  this  movement. 

.5.  Have  you  an  art  department  in  your  public  library, 
or  school  library  1  Do  you  have  periodical  art  exhibi- 
tions in  your  locality,  or  noted  pictures  on  view  for  a 
season  1 

6.  Name  any  book  you  have  read  on  the  history  of 
art,  or  the  life  of  any  artist. 

7.  Name  a  few  Canadian  artists,  sculptors,  painters, 
etc.,  or  any  noted  Canadian  pictures,  etc. 

8.  Name  any  Canadian  dealers  in  prints,  or  photo- 
graphs of  works  of  art. 

9.  Name  any  pictures  that  have  specially  impressed 
you  favorably,  or  awakened  your  antipathy.  Also  name 
any  that  you  find  particularly  perplexing. 

10.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  that  invariably 
suggest  passages  in  tine  prose  or  poetry,  or  vice  verm  ? 

11.  Do  you  employ  pictures  in  teaching  geography 
or  history  ?     Kindly  describe  your  methods. 

12.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  illustrations  in 
your  readers  1 

13.  Have  you  ever  used  memoirs  of  artists  for  sup- 
plementary reading  1     Name  the  artist  chosen. 

14.  Give  the  titles  of  decorative  material  in  the 
various  schools  in  which  you  have  taught. 

1.5.  Have  you  conducted  a  canvass  amongst  your 
scholars  as  to  preference  of  colored  prints  or  photos  ? 
Name  the  favorite  subjects. 

IG.  Have  you  experienced  any  ditliculties  on  the 
ground  of  religious  antipathy  from  trustees  or  parents 
on  account  of  use  of  Madonnas,  or  copies  of  classic 
statuary  ?^ 

17.  How  often  do  you  comlu  f  n  cin«s  in  analysis  of 
a  picture  'I     Describe  your  method  of  analysis. 

18.  What  is  your  opinion  on  the  use  of  battle  scenes 
for  school  decoration  ''. 

19.  How  do  you  understand  the  term,  "Form  and 
color  in  the  curriculum  " 

20.  Show  the  bearing  of  this  whole  movement  on  the 
training  of  the  emotions. 

21.  If  called  upon  to  defend  it,  what  are  the  chief 
merits  which  you  would  enlarge  upon  1 

22.  Name  your  chief  obstacles  in  its  furtherance. 

23.  Do  you  deem  it  desirable  to  approach  the  Edu- 
cation Department  to  allow  it  specific  recognition  ? 

24.  In  reply  to  the  contention  that  the  curriculum  is 
already  overloaded,  is  there  any  topic  which  could  be 
Nafoly  subdued,  ill  order  to  make  place  for  it1  Even 
suppoHing  the  course  were  clear,  would  you  regard  it  iiH 
a  burden,  or  a  medium  of  enjoyment  in  nchool  life  1 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 


John  Bkittain,  Normal  School,  Fkedericton 


An  Autumn  Lesson  on  the  Branch  of  a 
Deciduous  Tree. 


Each  pupil  is  provided  with  two  branches,  at  least 
two  years  old,  bearing  smaller  branches — one  branch 
alternate-leaved,  as  the  alder,  and  one  with  opposite 
leaves,  as  the  maple.  Every  conclusion  reached  should 
be  based  on  observed  facts,  and  the  reasons  for  each 
step  in  the  mental  process  be  fully  and  clearly  stated 
by  the  pupils. 

Outline. 

1.  The  buds  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  (terminal 
buds)  and  in  the  angles  (axils)  above  the  leaves  (the 
axillary  buds)  are  noted. 

2.  Find  where  the  terminal  buds  of  last  year  were. 
Tell  how  to  find  them,  and  those  of  the  year  before 
that  (1899). 

3.  How  much  each  branch  increased  in  length  this 
year — last  year. 

4.  Note  what  the  parts  of  the  branch  which  grew 
out  this  year  bear  (leaves  and  buds)  which  are  not 
borne  by  the  parts  which  grew  last  year. 

5.  Why  is  it  that  the  leaves  and  buds  are  borne 
only  on  the  parts  of  the  branches  which  grew  this  year  ? 

6.  Find  where  the  leaves  and  buds  used  to  be  on 
the  parts  of  the  stem  which  grew  last  year. 

7.  Shovf  what  last  year's  terminal  buds  became 
(continuations  of  the  branches,  bearing  foliage-leaves), 
and  what  last  year's  axillary  buds  became  (branches 
bearing  foliage-leaves). 

8.  Although  "these  buds,  both  axillary  and  terminal, 
are  called  leaf-bud.s,  show  that  they  do  not  develop  into 
leatvs,  but  into  branches  (or  continuations  of  the  stem 
or  branche.s)  bearing  foliage-leaves. 

9.  Show  that  tl.cic  uie  no  buds  which  become 
leaves  only. 

10.  Why  are  there  no  leaves  on  the  parts  of  the 
branches  which  grew  out  last  year,  or  in  years  before  last 
year  ? 

11.  Where  are  scar.s,  left  liy  those  leaves,  to  bn 
found  '! 

12.  Find  how  much  the  branch  increased  in  length 
this  year — last  year — and  (if  the  branch  is  three  years 
pld)  in  1899. 

13.  How  can  you  tell  where  each  year's  growth  (in 
length)  begins  and  ends  ! 

14.  How  do  you  iiccount  for  the  greater  thioknesa 
(riiamoler)  of  Uu-  liraneli  at,  tlio  \inw.  thiui  iil,  Iho  top  'i 

15.  Fiud  how  iimiiy  layorH  of   wood  thoro  arc  in  the 


part  which  grew  out  the  present  year?     which    grew 
out  last  year  ?     which  grew  out  first  in  1899  ? 

16.  Which  is  the  oldest  and  which  the  youngest  of 
these  layers  of  wood  ?  and  how   long  is  each  layer  1 

17.  When  the  leaves  are  alternate,  as  in  the  alder, 
how  many  buds  arise  at  each  node  ?  How  many 
branches  1 

18.  When  the  leaves  are  opposite — two  at  one  node 
— as  in  the  maple,  how  many  branches  usually  arise 
from  one  node  ?  Why  ?  Account  for  the  exceptions 
if  you  find  any. 

19.  Show  how  the  leaves  are  prepared  to  fall  off 
easily  (by  the  stalks  becoming  brittle  at  the  place  where 
they  separate  from  the  bi-anch). 

20.  What  would  the  leaf-buds  now  on  these  branches 
have  become  next  spring  ?     Why  do  you  think  so  1. 

Note. — On  the  speckled  alder,  in  autumn,  may  be 
found  the  buds  of  next  year's  staminate  catkins  (the 
long  buds)  and  pistillate  catkins  (the  mnall,  undeveloped 
buds). 


An  Incident  in  the  Life-History  of  Two  Snakes. 

iThe  foU.iwinB  observations  were  made  by  Mr.  Matthew  Duffy  at 
DoheityPost  Office,  in  Queens  County,  N.  B.,  where  he  was  teaching 
school). 

In  March  last,  a  friend  and  I  chanced  to  find  two 
snakes  in  a  spring  of  water.  We  placed  one  of  them 
on  the  snow  ;  and,  as  the  evening  was  very  cold,  it  soon 
became  quite  stiff— so  stiff  that  I  was  afraid  to  bend  it, 
lest  it  might  break. 

The  other  snake  we  hung  up  on  the  limb  of  a  tree. 
The  next  morning  it  was  perfectly  rigid,  and  could  not 
be  taken  down  without  breaking.  But  about  noon  it 
thawed,  and  when  it  was  placed  in  the  spring  it  became 
quite  lively. 

The  first  snake,  which  had  been  on  the  snow  all  night, 
was  apparently  quite  dead  in  the  morning.  When  laid 
upon  the  water,  ice  formed  on  it  at  first,  but  before 
night  it  also  revived. 

I  have  found  snakes  in  rotten  logs  in  the  winter 
revive  in  the  same  way.  Surely  the  life  of  these  animals 
cannot  depend  upon  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 


Questions  for  October. 

(On  the  Dispersion  of  Seeds.) 

(Answers  to  the.se  questions  should  be  sent  to  Ihe  editor  of  this  depart- 
ment by  the  middle  of  Novenibt-r) 

1.  Find  two  trees  which  have  wiDged/niits  (  a  wing 
is  a  thin  flat  extension),  and  make  a  drawing  of  each 
fruit. 

2.  Find  two  trees,  or  other  plants,  one  naked-seeded, 
the  other  co\ered  seeded,  which  bear  winged  seeJu. 
Make  a  drawing  of  each  need, 

8,  Mention  tiiroo  planty  whicli  employ  pasHing 
animals  to  transport  thoir  seeds.     Find  and  state  what 
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part  of  the  plant  (or  of    its  flower)  is  used  to  attacli  the 
fruit  or  seed  to  the  animal. 

4.  Find  two  plants  (trees  or  smaller)  which  employ 
the  wind  to  disperse  their  seeds  (after  they  have  been 
discharged  from  the  fruit),  p.nd  two  which  employ  the 
same  agency  to  disper^o  Ai^Av  fmits  (containing  the 
seeds). 

5.  Show  whether  the  cherry  and  the  apple  employ 
animals  or  the  winds  to  scatter  their  seeds,  and  what 
means  they  take  to  secure  the  services  of  either,  and  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  seeds. 

6.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  plants,  referred  to 
in  these  questions,  to  have  their  seeds  scattered  over 
the  country  ? 


The  Heavens  in  October, 

The  principal  constellations  visible  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  in  the  middle  of  October  are  as  follows  : 
The  Great  Bear  is  on  the  northern  horizon,  below  the 
pole.  On  the  left  of  the  pole  is  the  Little  Bear,  sur- 
rounded by  the  coils  of  the  Dragon.  Cepheus  is  directly 
above  the  pole,  with  Cassiopeia  on  the  right.  Hercules 
is  low  in  the  northwest,  and  above  him  is  Lyra.  Cyg- 
nus  and  Aquila  are  conspicuous  in  the  Milky  way.  A 
little  south  of  the  zenith  is  the  great  square  of  Pegasus. 
Aquarius  is  below,  and  beneath  him  the  Southern  Fish. 
Capiicornus  is  west  of  Aquarius,  and  Cetus  occupies  all 
the  lower  southeastern  sky.  Above  him  are  the  incon- 
spicuous Pisces  and  the  smaller,  but  more  prominent, 
group  of  Aries.  Near  the  eastern  horizon  the  Pleiades 
and  Aldebaran  show  that  Taurus  has  returned  to  our 
evening  .skies.  From  the  northeast  corner  of  the  square 
of  Pegasus  runs  a  line  of  stars  through  Andromeda  to 
Perseus,  below  which,  in  the  same  direction,  lies  Auriga. 

The  Planets. 
Mercury  is  evening  star  in  Virgo  and  Libra.  His 
greatest  elongation  occurs  on  the  11th,  when  he  is 
twenty-five  degrees  east  of  the  sun.  Being  far  south, 
he  remains  above  the  horizon  only  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  after  sunset,  and  is  consequently  not  easy  to 
see.  Venus  is  evening  star  in  Libra  and  Scorpio,  and 
is  conspicuous  in  the  southwest  after  sunset.  She  sets 
a  little  after  7  p.  m.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  she 
is  in  conjunction  with  Mars,  passing  soutli  of  him,  at  a 
distance  of  less  than  a  degree.  Mars  is  evening  star  in 
Scorpio.  He  is  faint  and  only  visible  in  the  twilight, 
and  will  be  best  seen  when  pointed  out  by  Venus  on 
the  10th.  Jupiter  is  evening  star  in  Sagittarius,  set- 
ting at  about  9.30  on  the  15th.  He  is  moving  east- 
ward, and  rapidly  overtaking  Saturn,  their  apparent 
distance  being  only  half  as  great  at  the  month's  end  as 
at  its  beginning.     Those  who  have  small  telescopes  can 


see  on  unusual  sight  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  when 
only  the  fourth  satellite  will  be  visible,  since  the  first  is 
Ijehind  Jupiter,  the  second  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
third  hidden  in  his  shadow.  Saturn  is  also  in  Sagit- 
tarius, and  sets  a  few  minutes  later  than  Jupiter. 

The  moon  passes  Mercury  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
14th,  Mars  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  Venus  on  the 
following  morning,  Uranus  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
Jupiter  on  that  of  the  18th,  Saturn  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  and  Neptune  on  that  of  the  31st. 


Notes   on    Some   Subjects  of  the   Provincial 
Examination  In  Nova  Scotia. 


Sanitary   Science. 


"  Who  would  not  give  a  trifle  lo  prevent 
What  he  would  give  a  thousand  worlds  to  cure  ?" 

Education  implies  much  more  than  supplying  the 
materials,  conditions,  and  exercises  that  result  in  the 
best  growth  and  development  of  the  faculties — physical, 
mental,  moral  and  :i'Sthetic.  A  student  may  have  a 
souad  mind  in  a  sound  body  as  the  result  of  his  edu- 
cation,— perfect  health,  and  great  intellectual  power, 
a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  strong  will 
power,  and  he  may  have  lived  a  good  moral  life,  and 
yet  be  poorly  prepared  for  the  struggle  of  existence. 

He  must,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  be  placed  in 
possession  of  the  most  useful  of  that  knowledge  which 
has  been  gained  from  the  experience  of  mankind  in  past 
ages.  He  must  learn  those  moral  precepts,  those  rules 
of  conduct,  those  laws  of  health,  and  he  must  obtain  an 
adejjuate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
some  the  practical  arts  of  life.  A  large  part  of  his 
education  must  consist  in  acquiring  this  knowledge.  If 
the  process  of  acquisition  can  be  made  to  help  in  the 
growth  of  faculty  so  much  the  better,  but  this  know, 
ledge  is  so  important  that  it  cinn^t  be  neglected  for 
even  the  most  effective  of  the  su-callL-d  disciplinary 
subjects. 

Many  modern  educationists,  in  their  desire  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  a  more  normal  development  of 
faculty  power,  have  erred  in  neglecting  such  subjects  as 
sanitary  science,  which,  as  a  school  study,  consists 
mainly  in  memorizing  facts.  Herbert  Spencer  is  cor- 
rect when  he  tells  us  that  "  as  health  and  its  accom- 
panying high  spirits  are  larger  elements  of  happiness 
than  any  other  things  whatever,  the  teaching  how  to 
maintain  them  is  a  teaching  that  yields  in  moment  to 
no  other  whatever." 

The  remarkable  sanitary  code,  which  formed  .so  laige 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Hebrew.s,  accounts  largely 
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for  cheir  wonderful  physical  and  mental  vigor,  and  per- 
sistence through  the  ages. 

The  prevailing  ignorance  of  sanitary  laws  is  so  great, 
and  the  deplorable  results  of  this  ignorance  are  so  pre- 
valent, that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  a 
special  study  of  this  subject,  so  that  in  every  school 
section  in  the  land  a  public  sentiment  may  be  created 
that  will  assist  medical  men  and  sanitary  experts  in 
introducing  many  much  needed  sanitary  improvements. 

The  titles  of  two  or  three  of  the  most  modern  and 
valuable  books  on  sapitary  science  should  be  published 
in  the  Educational  Keview. 

Physiology. 

The  same  general  remarks  apply  to  the  study  of 
human  physiology  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  to 
sanitary  science.  Both  are  of  supreme  practical  utility, 
and  to  some  extent  the  leading  facts  of  both  must  be 
learned  from  books,  or  from  the  teacher.  Physiology, 
however,  mure  easily  lends  itself  to  experiments  and 
demonstrations  suitable  for  young  pupils.  Indeed  the 
fundamental  conceptions  must  be  learned  from  the 
pupil's  own  observation.  If  this  is  not  done,  and  well 
done,  the  greater  part  of  the  text  will  have  but  little 
meaning  to  the  pupil,  and  it  will  soon  fade  from  his 
memory. 

The  materials  for  experiments  and  observation  are  so 
easily  obtained,  the  directions  in  the  text-book  are  so 
explicit,  and  the  results  of  such  teaching  are  so  valu- 
able, that  there  is  no  excuse  for  making  the  subject 
merely  an  exercise  in  memorizing  the  text— -no  excuse 
even  in  ungraded  schools. 

That  in  some  cases  nothing  was  done  beyond  memor- 
izing the  text  was  evident  from  a  number  of  the  answers 
given  at  the  last  Nova  Scotia  provincial  examination  on 
this  subject.  Within  the  last  six  years,  however,  there 
has  been  much  improvement  in  the  character  of  the 
teaching.  This  year  a  larger  proportion  of  the  candi- 
dates than  ever  before  were  able  to  name  three  experi- 
ments in  physiology,  which  they  had  performed,  and 
were  able  to  describe  them  in  words  which  left  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  mind  of  the  examiner  as  to  their 
genuineness. 

It  might  be  well  to  note  some  points  which  should 
receive  more  attention  if  yet  better  results  are  to  be 
obtained  : 

1.  Students  .should  pay  particular  attention  to  the 
spelling  of  the  technical  terras,  especially  the  more  com- 
mon ones.  Such  misspelled  words  -as  these  are  of 
frequent  occurrence:  "Sells'"  for  cell.s,  "sholder," 
"  musels,"  "  limph,"  "alkiline,"  etc.  One  candidate 
had    twenty-four   mistakes,   such  as  "  brane,"  "  pidgin," 


"  stumach,"  "  alckli,"  etc.     It  seems  strange  that  such 
a  candidate  should    have  been  able  to  get  a  grade  "  C." 

2.  Experiments  should  be  described  exactly  as  they 
occur, — never  in  the  words  of  the  book.  A  good  and 
genuine  description  of  one's  own  experiments  always 
receives  a  high  mark. 

3.  Pupils  should  have  much  practice  in  representing 
correctly  by  drawings  the  forms  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
cells,  etc.,  which  they  are  studying.  Even  the  memory 
drawings  from  the  book  are  of  great  value,  and  some- 
times double  the  value  given  to  an  answer. 

4.  The  candidates  should  always  consider  carefully 
the  wording  of  the  question.  At  the  last  examination  the 
first  qaestion  was  :  "  What  are  the  functions  of  the  fol- 
lowing organs — the  patella,  the  lacteals,  etc.?  "  About 
40  per  cent,  of  the  answers  merely  de.scribed  their 
positions,  but  gave  no  information  about  their  "  func- 
tions." In  the  teaching  examinations,  which  are  fre- 
quent in  every  good  school,  some  questions  should  be 
devi.sed  in  which  the  examinee  is  liable  to  make  mis- 
takes of  this  kind,  in  order  that  the  opportunity  may  be 
given  to  call  attention  to  theui. 

A.   McKav. 


For  tiie  Edi'cational  Review.I 


Outline  Maps. 


A  series  of  outline  maps  has  been  published  by  a 
teacher  of  the  Halifax  Ladies'  College  for  the  use  of 
schools  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  geography. 
The  use  of  outline  maps  is  not  new,  but  with  a  series  of 
maps,  each  one  to  be  used  to  emphasize  certain  features 
of  the  country,  and  to  bring  these  features  before  the 
scholars  in  a  logical  sequence,  a  very  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  country  can  be  gained.  A  few  of  the 
points  in  favor  of  the  use  of  the  maps  may  be  briefly 
noted  ;  The  outlines  are  furnished  the  scholar,  and  as 
his  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  relative 
positions  of  coast-waters,  rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  which 
he  must  locate  him.self  from  memory,  he  gets  a  know- 
ledge of  the  outline  and  of  the  general  topography  of 
the  country,  which  it  would  take  many  hours  of  merely 
mechanical  map  drawing  to  accomplish. 

In  the  use  of  a  series  of  such  maps,  the  knowledge 
obtained  is  comparative,  definite,  and  not  confused. 
One  map  is  used  to  illustrate  physical  features,  another 
vegetation,  another  position  of  cities  and  their  distinct- 
ive chaiacters,  whether  commercial,  manufacturing,  etc. 
There  is  a  distinct  advantage  here  over  the  use  of  one 
map  for  the  representation  of  all  points  to  be  learned, 
for  in  such  a  case  the  facts  become  blurred  and  confused 
in  the  mind  on  account  of  their  variety  and  multiplicity, 
and  they  have  nothing  of  the  clearne.ss  and  definiteness 
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tliat  results  from  the  wise  use  of  a  separate  map  for 
eacli  new  set  of  features. 

The  plan  of  the  maps  is  such  as  will  teach  the  scholar 
some  of  the  laws  governing  and  determining  the  nature 
of  the  people,  their  industries,  their  institutions,  the 
location  of  cities,  etc.  If  the  topic  for  the  day  be 
manufacturing  cities,  and  these  be  located  in  class  on 
his  map  after  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
natural  features  of  the  country,  he  cannot  fail  to  notice 
that  it  was  not  by  arbitrary  selection;  but  according  to 
certain  laws,  that  some  cities  are  commercial  in  charac- 
ter, others  manufacturing,  etc.  The  work  which  is 
done  on  the  maps  is  not  to  be  a  mere  copy  from  other 
maps,  but  the  scholar,  exercising  his  own  ingenuity  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  represents  on  the  map  the 
knowledge  he  has  acquired  from  a  study  of  the  text- 
book. 

It  is  urged  upon  every  teacher  to  give  these  maps 
careful  consideration.  They  allow  great  scope  to  the 
instructor,  and,  by  their  wise  use,  the  geography  of  a 
country  can  be  taught  in  an  interesting  and  scientific 
way.  

The  Twelve  Great  Pictures. 


The  twelve  great  pictures  of  the  world,  according  to 
a  list  generally  accepted,  are  :  1,  Piaphael's  "  Trans- 
figuration," in  the  Vatican,  Rome  ;  2,  Raphael's  "  Sis- 
tine  Madonna,"  in  the  Dresden  galleiy  ;  3,  Guido's 
"  Aurora,"  in  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  Rome  ;  4,  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  in  Milan  ;  5,  Michel 
Angelo's  "  Last  Judgment,"  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  Rome  ; 
G,  Titian's  "  Assumption,"  in  the  academy,  at  Venice  ; 
7,  Ruben's  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,"  Antwerp  cathe- 
dral ;  8,  Rembrandt's  "  Night  Watch,"  in  Amsterdam 
gallery  ;  9,  Fra  Angelico's  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
Louvre,  Paris;  10,  Van  Eyck's  "Adoration  of  the 
Lamb,"  Church  of  St.  Bavon,  Ghent  ;  21,  Murillo's 
"  Jmmaculate  Conception,"  Louvie,  Paris  ;  1 2,  Holbein's 
"  Madonna,"  in  the  Dresden  gallery. 


A  certain  American  tourist  visited  the  studio  of 
Meissonier,  the  greatest  geitre  painter  of  this  century, 
having  in  view  the  purchase  of  one  of  his  paintings. 
The  great  artist  sat  before  an  easel,  where  rested  the 
small  picture  of  a  figure  al)out  six  inches  in  length  upon 
which  he  was  bestowing  the  finishing  touches. 

"  What  is  your  price  for  that  painting  ? "  inquired 
the  American. 

"Four  thousand  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"  And  how  long  has  it  taken  you  to  paint  it  1  " 

"I  Vjegan  it  this  morning,"  said  Meissonier. 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  purchaser,  "you 
ask  $4,000  for  that  which  you  paint  in  one  day." 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  dear  sir,  but  you  forget  that  it  has 
taken  me  forty  years  to  learn  to  paint  in  one  day  that 
for  which  I  ask  |4,000."— ^rt  Education. 


Inspector  M.  J.  Flavien  Doucet. 


The  Review  takes  pleasure  in  presenting  to  its  read- 
ers the  portrait  of  Mr.  M.  J.  Flavien  Doucet,  the 
recently  appointed  inspector  of  French  schools  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  editor  of  Le  Moniteur  Acadieii  for  the 
portrait,  and  for  the  interesting  sketch  of  Mr.  Doucet 
from  which  are  condensed  the  following  particulars  : 

Mr.  Doucet  is  a  native  of  Gloucester  County,  and  is 
twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  obtained  a  second  class 
license  at  the  N.  B  Normal  School  in  1893,  first  class 
in  1895,  and  a  grammar  school  license  in  June,  1901, 
all  of  which  were  obtained  with  credit  to  himself 
and  to  his  teachers.  During  the  past  .seven  years  he 
has  taught  with  much  success  the  schools  at  Acadieville, 
Shippegan  and  Tracadie,  qualifying  himself  by  private 
study  and  by  a  year's  course  at  the  College  of  Rimouski 
for  his  present  po.sition. 

From  the  above  brief  report  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Doucet's  advancement  has  been  rapid  ;  and  the  success 
he  has  achieved  has  been  the  result  of  cultivating  his 
talents  assiduously.  The  Review  congratulates  him 
on  his  well-earned  promotion,  and  hopes  that  the 
scholarly  record  he  has  made  for  himself  in  the  past 
will  serve  him  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties  be- 
longing to  the  important  and  responsible  position  which 
he  has  iust  assumed. 


As  an  educational  paper,  I  have  found  the  Review 
suggestive  and  helpful,  as  well  as  interesting.  It  is  not 
a  magazine  full  of  ready-made  lessons.  D. 
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Suggestions  for  a  First  Lesson  in  Reading. 

Before  the  time  of  the  recitation,  the  teacher  has 
written  upon  the  blackboard,  in  large,  clear  writing, 
the  sentences  and  phrases  to  be  taught,  each  one  several 
times.  A  clear  space  of  board  is  reserved  directly  in 
front  of  the  place  where  the  class  is  to  sit.  The  story 
chosen  for  this  lesson  is  the  fable  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Mouse.  The  phrases  to  be  taught  are  a  big  lion,  five 
little  mice,  Please  let  me  go,  and  Thank  you,  mouse. 

The  lesson  begins  with  an  informal  talk  with  the 
children  on  the  comparative  size  and  strength  of  the 
two  animals.  A  picture  of  a  lion  is  shown.  The 
teacher  then  begins  to  tell  the  story, 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  a  country  far  away  from  us,  a 
big  lion  lived  in  the  woods.  What  was  it  that  lived 
there  ?  (Children  repeat  a  big  lion).  We  are  going  to 
talk  so  much  about  him,  that  we  will  want  to  see  how 
he  looks.  Here  he  is.  (The  teacher  writes  the  phrase 
upon  the  blackboard.)  What  is  this  1  (Children  read, 
a  big  lion).  There  are  many  more  in  the  room.  Look 
and  see  if  you  can  find  a  big  lion.  (The  class  go  to  the 
boards  and  look  for  the  phrase.  When  a  child  finds  it 
he  will  tell  what  he  has  found.  When  all  have  returned 
to  seats  the  story  continues.)  One  day  the  big  lion  was 
very  sleepy,  so  he  lay  down  under  a  tree  for  a  nap.  In 
the  tree  lived  five  little  mice.  Who  lived  there  ^ 
(Children  repeat  phrase. )  Here  they  are.  (The  teacher 
writes  upon  the  board  five  little  mice.)  Can  you  find 
five  little  mice  1  Look  all  about  for  them.  (The  child 
ren  find  phrase  and  read  as  before).  What  went  to 
sleep  near  their  home  ?  Find  him.  (Children  point  to 
phrase  and  read  as  before.) 

After  the  lion  was  sound  asleep  the  five  little  mice 
came  out  of  their  hole.  They  saw  ihe  big  lion  and 
they  said  :  "  What  a  nice,  soft  hill  for  us  to  run  on  ; 
let's  play  hide  and  .seek."  So  one  of  them  was  blinder 
and  the  others  ran  to  hide.  One  hid  in  his  mane,  one 
behind  his  ear,  one  under  his  tail,  and  one  under  his 
paw.  Then  the  blinder  started  to  find  them.  As  he 
ran  about  he  happened  to  go  over  the  lion's  face  and 
woke  him  up.  The  big  lion  wa^  very  angry.  He  started 
up,  and  put  his  paw  right  on  top  of  the  mouse  who  was 
hiding  under  it.  Then  he  said,  "  Now  I've  got  you. 
I'll  just  eat  you  up."  The  little  mouse  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  'oegged,  "  Please  let  me  go.  Please  let 
me  go."  What  did  he  say  1  We  will  put  it  upon  the 
board.  (Teacher  writes.  Please  let  me  go.)  Find  what 
the  mou,se  said.  Find  who  it  was  that  put  his  paw  on 
the  mouse.      Find  who  were  playing  hide  and  seek. 

The  lion  said,  "  No,  I'll  not  let  you  go."  The  little 
mouse  said,  "  I'll  do  something  for  you  sometime  if  you 


will.  Plea,se  let  me  go."  Then  the  big  lion  laughed. 
"  How  can  a  little  thing  like  you  help  me  ?  But  that 
is  such  a  good  joke  that  I'll  let  you  go."  So  he  lifted 
his  paw  and  the  five  little  mice  ran  home.  Find  five 
little  mice.  Find  a  big  lion.  Find  what  the  mouse 
asked  the  lion.  (The  children  point  to  and  read  the 
phrases). 

A  long  time  after  this  the  five  little  mice  were  play- 
ing about,  when  they  heard  a  terrible  roaring.  One  of 
'them  said,  "  That  must  be  the  big  lion.  Let's  see  what 
is  the  matter  with  him.''  So  the)^  ran  to  the  place 
from  which  the  noise  came,  and  there  they  found  the 
lion  caught  in  a  net  that  .some  hunters  had  put  there. 
(E.xplain  if  necessary).  He  couldn't  get  awaj',  and  he 
was  making  such  a  noise  !  The  little  mouse  that  had 
been  under  his  paw  said,  ''  Keep  still,  lion,  and  I'll  help 
you.'  So  the  lion  kept  still  and  the  mouse  gnawed  all 
the  cords,  and  the  lion  was  free.  He  jumped  up  and 
ran  away,  but  as  he  ran  he  called  out,  "Thank  you, 
mouse."  What  did  he  -say  ?  (Teacher  writes  the  sen- 
tence). Play  you  were  the  lion^  and  thank  the  mouse. 
(Children  find  and  read.) 

Various  drill  will  now  be  given.  The  children  are 
given  erasers,  with  the  directions,  "  See  if  you  can  send 
the  five  little  mice  to  their  home."  They  find  and  erase 
the  phra.se.  The  teacher  says,  "  I^et's  play  that  we  are 
circus  men,  and  we'll  each  try  to  catch  a  big  lion  and 
put  him  in  a  cage  for  our  menagerie."  The  children  are 
given  crayon,  and  draw  a  cage  about  a  big  lion,  when 
found.  When  the  lion  caught  the  mouse,  what  did 
mousie  say  ?  Find  it.  What  did  the  lion  say  as  he 
ran  away  1     Find  it. 

When  you  go  to  your  seets,  you  may  cut  out  a  big 
lion,  and  five  little  mice,  and  the  tree  the  mice  lived  in, 
and  by  and  by  we  will  paste  them  into  a  picture. — 
School  Education. 

[Primary  teachers  may  get  a  hint  from  the  above 
how  to  adopt  other  fables  and  stories,  such  as  those  con- 
tained in  the  readers  or  in  the  "  Classics  for  Canadian 
Children "  series  :  A.  &  W.  MacKinlay,  Publishers, 
Halifax.  —  Editor.] 


We  keep  company  with  an  idiom,  phrase,  expression 
or  abbreviation  for  many  years  without  entertaining  a 
thought  of  it  until  an  accident  draws  attention  to  its 
oddity.  How  many  of  us  who  write  "  No."  every  day 
for  "  number  "  have  considered  the  origin  of  the  abbre- 
viation ?  Very  few.  It  never  occurred  to  us  that 
there  is  no  "o"  in  "number,"  and  teacher  never  told  us 
that  "  No."  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  "  numero." 
Why  1  Because  teacher  never  thought  of  it. — N^eiv 
York  Press. 
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Children  and  Books. 


The  child  is  gieater  tlian  the  book  and  the  huuk  must 
wait  upon  his  needs.  The  instinctive  interests  which 
predominate  at  any  given  period  of  child  life,  determine 
laigely  what  he  can  appropriate  from  literature. 

The  child  before  the  age  of  eight  is  interested  in 
vivid  images,  but  not  in  relations.  He  cares  for  action, 
for  color  and  sense,  for  the  marvelous  and  the  impos- 
sible ;  hence  he  revels  in  myth  and  fairy  tale.  Thii 
child  knows  only  the  family  ;  loves  stories  of  children, 
delights  in  the  Indian,  but  has  no  more  comprehension  of 
his  own  country  than  a  Zulu  savage.  Rhythm  attracts 
him  to  song  and  poem.  Even  his  prose  stories  should 
"run  in  the  ears  like  the  noise  of  breakers." 

From  eight  to  fourteen  the  boy  reads  invention  and 
travel  greedily,  to  find  out  how  things  are  done.  He 
loves  the  moving  tale  flavored  with  bloodshed  and  won- 
der. Give  him  this  sort  of  incident  in  good  literature 
where  it  embodies  truth  and  thought,  and  he  will  soon 
reject  worthless  stuifof  his  own  accord.  The  girl's  book 
of  this  period  is  largely  pernicious.  Let  the  girl  read 
her  brother's  book  till  her  demand  for  the  love  story 
cannot  be  ignored ;  then  give  her  the  best  class  of 
novels. 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen  in  early  adolescence,  there 
is  a  craze  for  reading.  It  matters  not  how  many  books 
are  read,  so  they  be  wholesome.  Let  the  young  mind 
catch  fire  at  many  points,  so  the  spark  be  divine.  A 
foundation  of  wide  reading  must  be  laid  now  for  the 
close  logical  study  of  one  book  later. 

There  should  be  more  story-telling  and  oral  reading 
in  home,  school,  and  library.  It  is  not  wicked  to  begin 
in  the  middle  of  a  book,  if  that  be  its  attractive  point. 
It  is  as  absurd  to  make  a  boy  study  the  life  of  the 
authors  to  interest  him  in  lohabod  Crane,  as  it  would  be 
to  make  a  young  man  study  the  family  records  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  the 
house. 

Finally,  any  child  will  love  good  literature  who  is 
surrounded  by  its  lovers.  Before  we  legislate  that 
every  teacher  must  sing  and  draw,  let  us  insist  tliat  no 
teacher  who  knows  not  literature  and  loves  it  not,  be 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  children  of  any  age. — 
Selected. 


Thei-e  was  a  teachers'  institute  the  other  day  in 
Eldorado,  Kan.,  and  some  of  the  young  men  habited  in 
gorgeous  shirt  waists  took  their  seats  in  a  row  in  the 
rear  of  the  room.  The  instructions  were  going  along  a 
few  minutes  later  when  the  old  profe.ssor  looked  over 
the  top  of  his  spectacles  and  said  ;  "  For  this  question 
I  would  like  an  answer  from  one  of  the  young  ladies  in 
the  back  seat." 


CURRENT   EVENTS. 


Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  has  donated  to  the  library  of 
Toronto  University  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
stating  that  it  is  intended  as  a  memorial  of  King 
Alfred,  the  restorer  of  English  learning. 

Newfoundland  contains  large  tracts  of  spruce  and  fir, 
which  are  about  to  be  entered  by  capitalists  interested 
in  the  pulp  industry  ;  and  the  ancient  colony  will  pro- 
baV)ly  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  great  pulp 
centres  of  the  world. 

At  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  every  exhibit  of 
Ontario  fruit  put  into  competition  carried  off  a  medal. 

Iron  is  now  shipped  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  finds  a  market  in  competition  with 
Pennsylvania  iron. 

A  cable  has  been  laid  from  the  mainland  of  Labrador 
to  Belle  Isle.  Navigators  who  go  through  the  straits 
of  Belle  Isle  will  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the  work. 
There  is  now  uninterrupted  telegraph  communication 
overland  from  the  Youkon  to  Labrador. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Canada  endeavor  to  pur- 
chase Greenland  from  Denmark  and  add  it  to  the 
Dominion.  It  was  a  serious  error  on  the  part  of  our 
statesmen  that  they  did  not  buy  Alaska  when  it  was 
offered  for  sale  by  the  Russian  government. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  have 
completed  their  journey  across  the  continent,  and  are 
now  returning  to  the  eastern  provinces.  There  has 
been  nothing  lacking  in  the  Canadian  welcome  to  the 
royal  party.  Wheiever  they  have  stopped,  profuse 
decorations,  loyal  demonstrations,  and  popular  enthu- 
siasm have  greeted  them.  They  are  expected  to  reach 
St.  John  on  the  17th,  and  will  sail  from  Halifax  on  the 
21st,  having  travelled  30,000  miles  without  visiting  a 
foreign  country. 

The  royal  Duke  and  Duchess,  who  are  presumably 
the  future  king  and  queen  of  the  Britons  of  all  the 
world,  have  visited  in  their  tour  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Aden, 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  the  new  commonwealth  of  Australia 
(where  the  Duke  opened  the  first  federal  parliament), 
New  Zealand,  Mauritius,  South  Africa  and  Canada, 
and  will  touch  at  Newfoundland  on  the  return  voyage 
to  the  British  Islands.  No  such  royal  progress  was 
ever  made  before  :  and  no  foreign  prince  or  potentate 
can  find  so  many  loyal  races  and  so  many  free  govern- 
ments beneath  his  flag. 

Among  the  notable  incidents  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses' Canadian  tour  was  the  reception  at  Ottawa, 
where  the  electric  illuminations  exceeded  any  that  they 
had  seen  elsewhere  in  the  world.  On  the  plains  near 
Calgar}',  in  the  territory  of  Alberta,  thousands  of 
friendly  Indians  gathered  to  present  loyal  addres.ses  and 
perfoim  their  tribal  ceremonies  in  honor  of  the  son  of 
their  king.  The  C.  P.  R  train  on  which  the  royal 
party  travelled  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  made  in  the 
workshops  at  Montreal,  and  was  the  most  magnificent 
ever  seen  on  this  continent  or  elsewhere.  On  their 
return  trip  the  royal  visitors  will  see  ^Niagara  Falls. 
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It  is  stated  that  when  the  war  in  South  x\frica  is 
over  King  Edward  and  (I'ueen  Alexandra  will  visit  the 
colonies  and  India,  and  that  his  majesty  will  be  crowned 
Emperor  of  India  while  in  that  part  of  iiis  dominions. 

In  Malta  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  over  a  question 
of  language.  The  people  in  general  speak  a  language  of 
Arabic  origin,  but  most  of  the  upper  classes  also  speak 
Italian,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  otiicial  language. 
Maltese,  Italian  and  English  have  Ijeen  taught  in  the 
schools.  It  has  been  decided  to  substitute  English  for 
Italian  as  the  language  of  the  courts  after  a  term  of 
years,  hence  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who 
speak  the  latter  tongue. 

Serious  disturbance  is  again  reported  in  the  Philip- 
pines, where  a  company  of  laiited  States  troops  was 
recently  attacked  and  defeated  by  a  body  of  four  liun- 
dred  Filipinos. 

A  force  of  1,500  Boer.s,  under  Commandant  Botha, 
has  attacked  a  fort  on  the  Zuluiand  frontier  and  been 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  one-third  of  their  number.  Boers 
have  been  raiding  in  Natal  ;  and  names  of  places  that 
were  the  scenes  of  operations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  are  now  again  mentioned  in  despatches.  Rebels 
are  gathering  in  considerable  numbers  at  several  points 
in  Cape  Colony  ;  but  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
colonies  are  comparatively  free  from  the  enemy. 

It  may  be  well  to  look  up  maps  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  for 
British  warships  are  gathering  there,  and  there  are  said 
to  be  30,000  Turkish  troops  at  Basra,  on  the  river  Tigris. 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  intention  of  the  Turkish  author- 
ities to  seize  Koweyt,  a  maritime  district  just  south  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  under  the  rule  of  an  independent 
Arab  chief.  This  chief,  the  Sheikh  of  ivoweyt,  was 
defeated  a  few  months  ago  in  a  conflict  with  the  Emir 
of  Nejd,  in  Central  Arabia.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey, 
whose  acknowledged  sovereignty  in  Arabia  extends 
only  to  the  lower  waters  of  the  Tigris,  apparently  thinks 
this  a  favorable  time  for  securing  a  strip  of  coast  terri- 
tory on  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  but  the  British  admiral  on 
that  station  has  refused  to  allow  the  landing  of  the 
Turkish  troops  at  Koweyt.  The  prisition  is  important 
as  lying  near  our  Indian  frontier.  The  Porte  is  insisting 
on  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  over  Koweyt. 

The  Dominion  government  is  expected  to  give  $60,- 
000  towards  Capt.  Bernier's  Polar  expedition,  which  is 
half  the  amount  required.  Lord  Strathcona  has  prom- 
ised $5,000  when  the  other  $55,000  is  raised. 

It  is  rumored  that  France  will  demand  that  Turkey 
acknowledge  French  sovereignty  over  Tunis. 

An  automobile  sleigh  capable  of  high  speed  has  been 
invented  in  Sweden.  It  is  driven  by  petroleum,  and 
has  wheels  that  enable  it  to  move  on  the  snow. 

Germany  is  said  to  have  secured  from  Spain  a  pur 
chase  option  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Cameroons  territory  (German  West  Africa). 

The  Russian  ice-breaking  steamer  Ermak  has  re- 
turned from  her  arctic  expedition,  the  voj'age  planned 
from  Nova  Zembla  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei  having 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  unbreakable  ice  barriers. 
The  Ermak  discovered,  on  the  south-east  of  Franz  Josef 
Land,  .several  islands  Ijefore  unknown. 


The  relief  steamer  Erik  has  returned  from  Greenland 
with  tidings  of  Lieut.  Peary  and  his  party.  Peary 
sailed  from  North  Sydney,  C.  B.,  in  July,  1898,  hoping 
to  reach  the  North  Pole  from  the  north  of  Greenland. 
He  went  farther  north  than  the  farthest  point  hereto- 
fore reached  in  the  western  hemisphere,  though  not  so 
far  as  either  Nansen  or  Abruzzi.  He  has  rounded  and 
accurately  mapped  the  northern  limit  of  the  Greenland 
archipelago,  and  in  so  doing  has  visited  the  most  north- 
erly known  land  in  the  world.  He  remains  in  the 
arctic  regions,  and  will  make  another  attempt  to  reach 
the  Pole  next  spring. 

The  British  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Cobra  has  foun- 
dered off  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  her  sister  ship, 
the  Viper,  was  wrecked  in  the  English  Channel  during 
the  recent  naval  manoeuvres.  They  were  the  fastest 
vessels  in  the  world.    Others  will  be  built  to  replace  them. 

The  highest  mountain  in  America,  north  of  Mexico, 
is  in  Alaska,  and  has  an  elevation  of  20,464  feet.  It 
has  been  named  Mt.  McKinle)^ 

William  McKinley,  the  twenty-fifth  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  died  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber from  the  effects  of  the  assas.sin's  bullet ;  and  Vice- 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  succeeds  him  as  presi- 
dent. Five  presidents  of  the  republic  have  died  in 
office :  Harrison,  Taylor,  Lincoln,  Garfield  and  Mc- 
Kinley— the  last  three  by  as.sassination.  President 
McKinley'smurdereEdaiaS  tried  and  convicted  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  olijj^f  w  York,  and  is  condemned  to 
death  in  the  electriq  chair. 

The  profound  sorrow  felt  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  President  McKinley's  death  was  shared  by 
British  subjects  everywhere.  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  were  in  Denmark  at  the  time,  attended 
a  memorial  service  at  the  English  church  in  Copenhagen. 
Memorial  services  were  held  and  signs  of  mourning  dis- 
played throughout  Great  Britain  and  Canada.  Flags 
were  at  half-mast  on  all  public  buildings  in  Canada 
until  the  day  of  the  President's  funeral,  which  by  otficial 
proclamation,  was  made  a  day  of  mourning  ;  and  the 
British  Admiralty  ordered  the  United  State's  Hag  to  be 
put  at  half-mast  on  the  mainmasts  of  warships  in  the 
port  of  London,  and  the  L'^nion  Jack  and  White  Ensign 
half-masted,  it  being  the  first  occasion  of  such  an  order 
for  the  president  of  a  republic. 

Chinese  troops  have  re-entered  Pekin,  after  it  had 
been  occupied  by  foreign  troops  for  thirteen  months. 
The  United  States  and  Japanese  forces  evadaa^eii  the 
Forbidden  City  on  September  17th,  and,  wt*l^  pit'ttfr^s- 
que  ceremony,  handed  it  over  to  the  imperial  authdniitrie^. 
On  the  same  day  an  important  edict  \vas  issued  l^itjje 
Chinese  government,  commanding  viceroysand  governors 
to  select  the  best  students  in  every  province  and  send 
them  to  foreign  countries  to  study  politics  and  science. 

The  ceremonies  at  Winchester,  England,  in  connection 
with  the  national  commcmoi'ation  of  the  one-thousandth 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  Alfred  the  Great,  included 
the  unveiling  of  a  colos.sal  statue  that  represents  King 
Alfred  as  holding  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  lifting  high 
with  the  other  his  reversed  sword,  thus  transformed 
into  the  figure  of  a  cross. 
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Hints  for  Primary  Grades. 


By  Mks.  S.  B.  Patterson. 
A  most  attractive  wall  decoration  for  a  primary  school- 
room is  a  panel  of  autumn  leaves  cut  from  colored  papers. 
A  large  collection  of  maple  leaves  may  be  brought  in 
by  the  children  and  pressed  in  some  old  magazines,  so 
as  to  be  ready  for  use  as  patterns.  Before  the  leaves 
are  pressed,  however,  the  colors  should  be  noticed  and 
compared  with  colored  papers,  such  as  are  to  be  found 
in  Milton  Bradley's  sample  color  book.*  A  careful 
selection  may  be  made,  and  a  package  of  papers  ordered 
for  future  use.  Later,  when  the  leaves  are  well-pressed, 
each  child,  selecting  the  color  to  match,  may  lay  his  leaf 
on  the  white  side  of  the  paper,  and,  after  drawing  the 
outline  with  pencil,  may  cut  out  the  paper  leaf  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  When  a  sufficient  number  of  leaves 
has  been  cut  they  may  be  arranged  on  a  large  sheet  of 
card-board  and  pasted  down  carefully  by  the  children. 
A  stiff  arrangement  should  be  avoided  ;  perhaps  one  of 
the  best  is  an  apparently  careless  grouping  representing 
the  leaves  stem  upward,  in  different  positions,  as  if  fall- 
ing or  being  blown  from  the  trees.  The  general  effect 
will  be  better  if  care  has  been  taken  to  have  considerable 
variety  in  the  color  and  size  of  the  leaves. 

The  beauty  of  the  highly  colored  foliage  of  autumn  is 
attractive  to  children,  and  they  also  enjoy  the  rustling 
noise  made  by  a  run  through  heaps  of  dull  brown  leaves. 
Lead  them  to  see  that  these  leaves  are  useful,  too,  and 
quite  worth  being  gathered.  Thick  beds  of  leaves 
around  the  currant  bushes  keep  down  weeds  and  furnish 
all  the  fertilizing  necessary.  Occasionally,  too,  they  are 
used  as  bedding  for  cattle.  Some  child  may  also  have 
noticed  that  his  mother  likes  to  get  leaf-mould  to  mix 
with  other  earth  for  her  house-plants. 


Leaf-Impressions  on  Clay. 
Flatten  and  smooth  off  a  piece  of  clay,  forming  a 
tablet  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  and  some  four 
or  five  inches  square.  On  this  lay  a  leaf,  smooth  side 
up,  pressing  it  down  firmly  on  to  the  clay.  If  the  leaf 
is  now  carefully  lifted  off,  a  perfect  impression  will  be 
found  on  the  tablet.  In  this  way  a  study  may  be  made 
of  the  margin  of  different  leaves  and  of  the  character 
of  their  ribs  and  veins.  If  these  impressions  are  to  be 
kept,  the   edges  should  be  trimmed  off  even,  and  the 


*  A  package  of  100  sheets  ordered  as  follow.s  fiom  Selby  & 
Co.,  10  Shuter  street,  Toronto,  will  probably  give  satisfaction  : 

"One  package  cutting  paper,  5  x  5,  unruled,  coated,  con- 
taining ten  .sheets  each  :  Red  ;  Red  Shade  No.  2  ;  Yellow  ; 
Yellow  Shade  No.  1  ;  Yellow  Shade  No.  2  ;  Orange-Yellow 
Shade  No.  2 :  Yellow-Green  :  Yellow-Green  Shade  No.  1  ; 
Green- Yellow  Shade  No.  1  ;  Green-Yellow  Shade  No.  2." 


tablets  lifted  and  laid  Hat  on  slates  or  paper  from  which 
they  can  easily  be  removed  when  dry.  Small  holes  may 
be  made  in  the  tablets  while  they  are  soft  so  that  they 
can  be  hung  on  the  wall  and  kept  for  reference  in  future 
lessons. 

A  much  more  striking  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  chalk-dust  on  the  clay.  After  the  leaf  has  been 
firmly  pressed  on  the  tablet  and  before  lifting  it  off, 
sprinkle  chalk-dust,  white  or  colored,  all  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  clay,  rubbing  it  in  well  with  the  fingers  or  a 
stiff  brush.  Then,  after  blowing  away  any  loose  dust, 
lift  the  leaf  off.  All  the  surface  of  the  tablet  will  now 
be  colored  except  the  space  covered  by  the  leaf ;  and 
the  impression  is  thus  made  to  show  much  more  dis- 
tinctly by  reason  of  the  strong  contrast.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  said  that  the  leaves  used  in  this  work  should 
be  rather  tough,  green  ones,  not  faded  or  dried  leaves, 
which  would  break  too  easily. 


Clay  may  be  obtained  from  any  pottery  all  ready  pre- 
pared for  use,  and  may  easily  be  kept  in  good  condition 
in  a  wooden  box,  or  barrel,  closely  covered  with  a  damp 
cloth.  Occasionally  sprinkle  it  with  cold  water.  Place 
the  box  in  a  cool,  damp  place,  if  possible. 

There  are  many  natural  clay-beds  in  the  country,  and 
good  material  may  be  obtained  from  these  if  no  pottery 
is  near.  If  the  clay  is  dry,  a  very  good  way  to  prepare 
a  large  quantity  is  to  place  it  in  a  bag  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  few  days  in  a  pail  of  water.  When  the  clay  is 
thoroughly  wet  through  lift  the  bag  out  and  allow  it  to 
drip  until  the  clay  is  in  good  condition  for  handling. 
It  should  not  be  muddy  or  even  sticky  ;  but  just  suffi- 
ciently soft  to  take  an  impression  easily,  or  like  soft 
putty.  In  preparing  it  for  class-work,  take  a  piece 
large  enough  to  handle  ea.sily  and  throw  it  repeatedly 
for  a  few  moments  on  any  hard  surface,  such  as  a  board 
laid  on  the  table  or  floor;  turning  it  each  time  it  is 
thrown  until  it  is  closely  wedged  together  into  a  brick- 
shaped  mass.  This  may  now  be  cut  readily  with  a 
piece  of  fine  wire  or  string  into  such  sized  pieces  as  are 
required  by  the  pupils. 

The  first  exercise  in  modeling  should  be  that  of  mak- 
ing a  sphere  in  connection  with  lessons  on  form.  Taking 
a  small  piece  of  clay,  the  teacher  should  let  the  pupils 
watch  her  first,  as  she  rolls  it  lightly  but  firmly  round 
and  round  between  the  palms  of  her  hands.  The  child- 
ren should  then  practise  the  movement  a  little  before 
receiving  the  clay,  as  in  many  cases  they  are  apt  to  roll 
it  back  and  forth  instead  of  round  and  round. 

Avoid  the  mistake  of  rolling  a  piece  of  clay  too  long, 
as  the  warmth  of  the  hand  .soon  dries  out  the  moisture, 
and  after  it  begins  to  crack   it  is  useless,  and,  indeed, 
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worse  than  that,  for  it  soon  begins  to  crumble,  making 
a  dirt  on  desks  and   floor. 

When  the  children  have  liad  some  practice  in  making 
the  sphere,  select  difFeient  objects  having  similar  form 
to  use  as  models,  such  as  marbles,  apples,  oranges, 
lemons,  nuts,  etc.  A  little  marking  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  stick  may  make  the  clay  nut  look  more  like  a 
nut,  and,  in  the  case  of  an  apple,  the  addition  of  a  real 
apple  stem  makes  the  clay  fruit  look  more  natural. 
One  of  the  results  of  modeling  is  the  development  of  a 
habit  of  looking  more  closely  at  things,  and  of  seeipg 
points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  similar 
objects. 

The  second  type-form  to  be  used  should  be  the  cube. 
This  is  made  by  a  regular,  systematic  patting  of  the 
clay  on  the  clay-board  or  desk.  Give  two  pats  for  the 
top,  then  two  on  the  opposite  side  for  the  bottom  ;  two 
pats  for  the  right  side,  then  two  for  the  left ;  two  for 
the  back,  and  two  for  the  front.  Then  repeat,  giving 
all  six  sides  equal  attention,  working  by  opposites  until 
a  well-formed  cube  is  made.  Other  models  based  on 
this  form  may  be  given,  such  as  a  box,  a  square  ink- 
stand, or  a  book. 

The  cylinder  gives  the  third  type-form,  and  is  made 
by  rolling  on  the  desk  or  clay-board  to  get  the  curved 
face,  while  patting  from  time  to  time  for  the  two  flat 
faces.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  ends  become 
concave  instead  of  flat,  a  small  piece  of  clay  may  be 
used  to  fill  in  the  space,  fitting  it  in  neatly  and  smooth- 
ing it  over  with  the  fingers.  Objects  of  this  shape  for 
modeling  may  be  easily  got,  such  as  a  rolling-pin,  a 
mug,  bottles,  jugs,  etc. 

After  clay  has  been  much  handled  in  modeling  it 
should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  wet  up  again 
for  future  use.  If  possible,  have  a  large  enough  supply 
on  hand  to  allow  children  to  take  home  the  products  of 
their  work,  if  satisfactorily  done. 


Autumn   Fires. 

In  the  other  gardens 
And  all  up  the  vale. 
From  the  autumn  bonfires 
See  the  smoke  trail  ! 

Pleasant  summer  over, 
And  all  the  summer  flowers. 
The  red  fire  blazes. 
The  grey  smoke  towers. 

Sing  a  song  of  seasons  ! 
Something  bright  in  all  ! 
Flowers  in  the  summer. 
Fires  in  the  fall !  — 


-7?.  L.  H. 


The  Anxious  Leaf. 

Once  upon  a  time,  a  little  leaf  was  heard  to  sigh  and 
cry,  as  leaves  often  do  when  a  gentle  wind  is  about. 
And  the  twig  said,  "  What  is  the  matter,  little  leaf  % " 
And  the  leaf  said,  "  The  wind  just  told  me  that  one 
day  it  would  pull  me  off  and  throw  me  down  to  die  on 
the  ground  !  "  The  twig  told  it  to  the  branch  on  which 
it  grew,  and  the  branch  told  it  to  the  tree.  And  when 
the  tree  heard  it,  it  rustled  all  over,  and  sent  back  word 
to  the  leaf,  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  hold  on  tightly,  and  you 
shall  not  go  till  you  want  to."  And  so  the  little  leaf 
stopped  sighing,  but  went  on  nestling  and  singing. 
Every  time  the  tree  shook  itself  and  stirred  up  all  its 
leaves,  the  branches  shook  themselves,  and  the  little 
twig  shook  itself,  and  the  little  leaf  danced  up  and 
down  merrily,  as  if  nothing  could  ever  pull  it  off.  And 
so  it  grew  all  summer  long  till  October.  And  when  the 
bright  days  of  autumn  came,  the  little  leaf  saw  all  the 
leaves  around  becoming  more  beautiful.  Some  were 
yellow,  and  some  scarlet,  and  some  striped  with  both 
colors.  Then  it  asked  the  tree  what  it  meant.  And 
the  tree  said,  "All  these  leaves  are  getting  ready  to  fly 
away,  and  they  have  put  on  these  beautiful  colors  be- 
cause of  joy."  Then  the  little  leaf  began  to  want  co 
go,  and  grew  very  beautiful  in  thinking  of  it,  and  when 
it  was  very  gay  in  color,  it  saw  that  the  branches  of  the 
tree  had  no  color  in  them,  and  so  the  leaf  said,  "  O 
branches,  why  are  you  lead  color  and  we  golden?" 
"  We  must  keep  on  our  work  clothes,  for  our  life  is  not 
done  ;  but  your  clothes  are  for  holiday,  because  your 
tasks  are  over."  Just  then  a  little  puff  of  wind  came, 
and  the  leaf  let  go  without  thinking  of.it,  and  the  wind 
took  it  up,  and  turned  it  over  and  over,  and  whirled  it 
like  a  spark  of  fire  in  the  air,  and  then  it  fell  gently 
down  under  the  fence  among  hundreds  of  other  leaves, 
and  began  to  dream — a  dream  so  beautiful  that  perhaps 
it  will  last  forever.  —  I/euiy  Ward  Beecher  in  Norivood. 


Sir  Courtney  Boyle,  permanent  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  London,  recently  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  Method  and  Organization  in  Business,"  in  which  he 
told  the  following  story  : 

"  Not  very  long  ago  there  came  to  a  large  poulterer's 
shop  a  gentleman  who  stuttered,  and  he  said  : 

'  I-I  w-want  to  s-see  some  t-turkeys.' 

He  was  shown  some. 

'  Some  are  t-tough  and  some  are  t-tender  1 ' 

The  shopman  admitted  the  faet. 

'  I-I  s-suppose  there  is  a  difference  in  the  price  1 ' 

He  was  assured  there  was  none. 

'  I-I  k-keep  a  b-boys'  .school  :  would  you,'  with  a  wink 
or  the  eye,  '  m  mind  p  picking  out  the  t-tough  ones.' 

The  tough  ones   were  taken  out  and   put  on  one  side. 

'  C-can  you  m-make  any  d-difference  in  the  price  'i  " 

This  was  refused. 

'  Then  I  will  t-take  the  t-tender  ones.' " 
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BUSY    WORK. 

An  Exercise  on    "  But  " 
Dispose  of  hut  as  used  in  each  of   the  following  sen- 
tences : 

1.  He  did  nothing  hut  find  fault 

2.  They  came  hut  to  return. 

3.  The  longest  life  is  hut  a  day. 

4.  They  found  him  all  hut  dead  from  the  eftects  of 
the  gas. 

5.  There's  not  a  white  hair  on  his  head  hut  tells  of 

grief. 

6.  There  is  no  hearthstone,  howso'er  defended,  hni 

hath  one  vacant  chair. 

7.  No  one  hut  he  came. 

8.  No  one  hut  him  came. 

9.  Summer  has  gone  hut  it  will  return  again. 

10.  Not  a  leaf  flutters   to   the  ground  hut  God  orders 
it. 

Write  original  sentences  using  hut — 

1.  As  a  co-ordinate  conjunction. 

2.  As  a  subordinate  conjunction. 

3.  As  a  preposition. 

4.  As  an  adverb. 

.5.     As  a  relative  pronoun. 

— Educational  News. 

A  Practical  Spelling  Lesson. 

Lay  aside  for  a  day  the  spelling  book,  and  try  an  e.x- 
ercise  like  the  following  : — 

Let  the  pupils  take  their  slates  and  write  their  own 
names  in  full. 

Write  the  teacher's  surname. 

Write  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  they  live,  the 
state,  their  post-office  address. 

Tell  where  a  Scotsman  came  from. 

Tell  how  old  a  boy  is  who  was  born  in  1S79. 

Write  the  names  of  four  winter  amusements  ;  of  four 
summer  amusements. 

Write  how  many  days  in  this  month. 

Write  what  we  plant  to  get  potatoes. 

Write  a  definition  of  a  druggist. 

Write  the  name  of  six  pieces  of  furniture. 

Write  the  names  of  six  kinds  of  tools. 

Write  the  names  of  the  .seven  days. 

Write  the  names  of  the  year,  month,  and  day  of  the 
month. 

Write  a  verse  of  poetry  and  a  verse  of  Scripture  from 
memory. 

Number  Work  With  the  Same  Pitcher. 

1.  If  the  pitcher  holds  a  pint,  how  many  times  can 
you  fill  a  gill  from  it  1  Have  a  real  pitcher  and  show 
this. 


2.  How  many  times  would  you  have  to  fill  it  to 
make  a  gallon  1 

3.  A  quart  1     Construct  "  tables  from  above  work.'' 

4.  If  vinegar  is  three  cents  a  pint,  how  many  times 
can  you  get  the  pitcher  filled  for  12  cents  1 

5.  If  milk  is  eight  cents  a  quart,  how  much  would 
it  cost  to  fill  the  pitcher  ? 

6.  If  you  have  eighty  cents  to  spend  for  a  gallon  of 
molasses,  how  many  times  can  you  have  the  pitcher 
filled  with  molasses  1 

7.  How  many  pitcherfuls  of  water  would  it  take  to 
fill  a  six-quart  pail  ? 

8.  To  fill  a  gallon-and-a-half  crock  1 

9.  To  fill  a  three-quart  basin  ■? 
10.     To  fill  a  ten-quart  pan  1 

Business   Tests. 

1.  Write  a  telegraphic  dispatch,  not  exceeding  ten 
words,  and  containing  three  distinct  statements. 

2.  You  are  shortly  to  move  into  a  new  store  some 
distance  from  your  present  stand.  Prepare  a  circular 
to  be  sent  to  your  customers  apprising  them  of  the 
change. 

3.  You  have  lost  a  valuable  gold  watch.  Prepare  a 
notice  of  your  loss  to  be  put  up  in  your  village  post- 
office. 

4.  Write  five  short  reading  notices  of  your  goods, 
to  be  printed  in  the  local  columns  of  your  village  paper. 

5.  You  are  in  want  of  a  situation  as  clerk  in  a  gro- 
cery business.  Prepare  an  advertisement  for  the  paper, 
setting  forth  your  desires.  —  Teachers'  Gazette. 


Prepared  for  the  Review.  | 

MEMORY  GEMS 


OCTOBER. 


a    October  turned  my  leaves  to  gold  ; 

The  most  are  gone  now  ;  here  and  there  one  lingers ; 
Soon  these  will  slip  from  out  the  twig's  weak  hold, 
Like  coins  between  a  dying  miser's  tingers."' 

T.  B.  Ai.DRicH — Maple  Leavei. 

h  And  close  at  hand,  the  basket  .'tood 

With  nuts  from  brown  October's  wood. 

Whittier — Snoii'-honnd. 

c  The  sweet  calm  sun.shine  of  October,  now 

Warms  the  low  spots  ;  upon  its  grassy  mould, 
The  purple  oak-leaf  falls  ;  the  liiichen  liough 
Drops  its  bright  spoil  like  arrow-heads  of  gold. 

Bryant,  October,  1S66 

d  Bending  above  the  spicy  woods  which  blaze. 

Arch  skies  so  blue  they  flash,  and  hold  the  sun 

Immeasurably  far  ;  the  waters  run 

Too  slow,  so  freighted  are  the  river-ways 

With  gold  of  elms  and  birches  from  the  maze 

Of  forests. 

Helen  Hunt  Jackson — Verxeit  Octofier. 

e  October's  foliage  yellows  with  his  cold. 

RusKiN — The  Monlhx 
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/     Yellow  leaves,   how  fast  they  flutter  —  woodland  hollows 
thickly  strewing-, 
Where  the  wan  October  sunlieams  scantly  in  the  mid-day 

win. 
While  the  dim  gray  clouds  are  drifting,  and  in  saddened 

hues  imbuing. 
All  without  and  all  within. 

Jean  Ingelow — On  the  Deaths  of  Three  Children. 

'J      And  suns  grow  meek,  and  tlie  meek  suns  grow  brief. 
And  the  year  smiles  as  it  draws  near  its  death. 

Bryant—  October. 

h  No  clouds  are  in  the  morning  sky. 

The  vapors  hug  the  stream, 
Who  says  that  life  and  love  can  die 

In  all  this  northern  gleam  ? 
At  every  turn  the  maples  burn, 

The  quail  is  whistling  free. 
The  parti idge  whirs,  and  the  frosted  burs 
Are  dropping  for  }'ou  and  me. 
Ho  !  hillyho  !  heigh  0  ! 
Hillyho  ! 
In  the  clear  October  morning. 

E.  C.  Steadmak — A  iitiimn  tSoiirj. 
i         O'er  liill  and  field  October's  glories  fade  ; 

O'er  hill  and  tield  the  blackbirds  southward  fly  ; 
The  brown  leaves  rustle  down  the  forest  glade  ; 
Wheie  naked  branches  make  a  fitful  shade, 
And  the  last  blooms  of  autumn  withered  lie. 

George  Aknold — Oetolier. 

Notes  and  Questions  on  Above. 

1.  Why  have  American  poets  written  more  about 
autumn  colors  than  English  poets  1 

2.  Do  all  our  maples  have  brilliant  colors  1 

3.  In  (a),  are  the  leaves  those  of  the  red  maple. 

4.  In  (b),  what  nuts  would  you  say  are  gathered 
from  "  brown  October's  wood  ?" 

5.  Examine  birch,  oak  and  elm  leaves  to  verify  the 
colors  named  in  c  and  d. 

6.  Note  the  significance  of  the  following  words  or 
phrases  ;  "  dying  miser's  fingers  "  (a) ;  "  stood  "  (6) ; 
"spoil,"  "arrow-heads,"  (c) ;  "freighted"  and  other 
words,  (d)  ;  "  wan,"  "  scantly,"  "  win,"  (f)  ;  "  hug," 
"burn,"  "whirs,"  (h) ;  "glade,"  "fitful,"  "cost,"  (i). 

7.  Note  how  far  in  October  the  black-birds  stay  with 
us.     Why  do  they  not  stay  longer. 

8.  Is  the  quail  found  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

9.  The  robin  is  a  favorite  bird  of  spring  with  the 
poets.  Is  it  found  here  in  October  ?  If  so  note  how 
late  it  sta3's  with  us. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 


With  the  June  number  of  the  Educational  Review 
that  excellent  publication  entered  on  its  fifteenth  year. 
The  Review  has  been  a  successful  journal,  well  managed 
and  edited  with  great  care.  We  wish  our  contempor- 
ary many  more  years  of  prosperity  and  usefulness. — 
Monitor,  Juiie  '2~,  1901. 


P.  E.  I.   Teachers'  Association. 

On  Wednesday,  Thur.sday  and  Friday,  .September 
11th,  12th  and  13th,  was  held  the  21st  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Prince  Edward  Island  Teachers'  Associ. 
ation,  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hall,  Charlottetown.  Up- 
wards of  2.50  teachers  were  enrolled.  Some  features  of 
this  meeting  were  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  The 
executive  of  the  association  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  services  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  of  Chicago,  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  American  educationists.  During 
the  convention  he  delivered  three  masterly  addresses, 
besides  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  various 
topics  under  consideration.  An  enthusiast  in  education 
himself,  he,  by  his  words  and  manner,  inspired  manj'  of 
his  hearers  with  greater  enthusiasm  for  their  work  and 
a  profound  conviction  of  the  great  possibilities  of  child 
life,  and  a  new-born  resolve  to  do  what  they  could  to 
guide  the  child  so  that  the  best  possible  might  be  made 
of  him. 

In  his  address,  "  Child  and  Nature,"  the  love  of  the 
child  for  nature  and  the  best  way  to  utilize  nature  in 
the  training  of  the  child,  was  the  theme.  "  Artist,  or 
Artisan,  Which?"  was  a  masterly  description  of  the 
artisan  worker  versus  the  artist,  in  the  several  profes- 
sions, viz.,  law,  medicine,  theology  and  teaching,  con- 
cluding with  a  powerful  plea  for  the  artist  teacher,  not 
forgetting  to  remind  the  community  that  to  secure  the 
artist  teacher  an  adequate  remuneration  would  be 
required. 

His  concluding  address,  "Child  and  Man,"  treated  of 
the  child  as  he  came  into  the  world  a  born  lover  and 
worker,  and  how  old  systems  of  education  had  tended 
to  crush  out  the  affectionate  and  working  spirit  and 
implant  their  opposites.  A  more  rational  system  would 
give  us' the  man  with  these  two  factors,  viz.,  love  and 
work,  bearing  their  fruit  of  helpful   work  for  mankind. 

The  presence  of  Dr.  Andrews,  of  Sackville,  N.  B., 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Hall,  of  Truro,  N.  S.,  was  another  special 
feature  of  the  convention.  Both  these  visitors,  while 
not  giving  addresses  on  special  set  subjects,  joined  in 
the  general  discussions,  and  added  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  several  .sessions,  and  the  hope  was  freely  expressed 
that  on  some  future  occasion  the  teachers  of  P.  E. 
Island  would  again  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to 
these  welcome  visitors  to  the  convention. 

The  other  addresses  of  the  meeting  ivere  by  John 
McSwain,  Esq.,  on  "  Nature  Study  "  ;  Dr.  Anderson, 
Superintendent  of  Education,  on  "  The  Relation  of  the 
Teacher  to  the  Community  "  ;  W.  V.  New.son,  M.Sc, 
on  "  Necessity  of  Normal  Training  for  Teachers "  ; 
Judge    Warbnrton,    on    "Teaching    History";    J.    D. 
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Collier,  Esq.,  Director  in  P.  E.  I.  of  the  MacDonald 
Normal  Training  Schools,  on  "Normal  Training  in 
P.  E.  Island— Present  Condition  and   Future  Outlook." 

President  W.  D.  Mclntyre,  in  his  opening  addre.ss, 
referred  to  the  changes  of  the  year,  which  had  brought 
to  the  world  a  new  century,  to  the  British  Empire  a 
new  sovereign,  and  to  the  Province  of  P.  E.  I.  a  new 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Anderson,  who  for  many  years  so  ably  conducted  the 
Prince  of  Wales  College,  and  whose  enthusiastic  work 
in  the  cause  of  education  gave  promise  of  good  things 
educationally  for  P.  E.  Island. 

Resolutions  recommending  the  following  were  un- 
animously adopted,  viz.:  That  midsummer  holidays  be 
made  obligatory  throughout  the  province ;  That  the 
Government  be  petitioned  to  give  support  and  recogni- 
tion to  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada ;  That  teachers,  attending  the 
Summer  School  of  Science,  be  given  an  additional  week's 
holidays  ;  That  the  age  at  which  female  teachers  may  be 
licensed  to  be  made  1^!  years  instead  of  16  years. 


Kent  County  Institute. 

The  Kent  County  teachers  met  in  the  Superior  school, 
Harcourt,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  3rd  and 
4th,  Principal  Geo.  A.  Coates,  of  the  Superior  school, 
Buctouche,  presiding.  The  people  of  Harcourt  showed 
their  interest  by  entertaining  the  visiting,  teachers,  by 
their  presence  at  the  sessions  of  the  institute,  and  by 
attending  a  very  enthusiastic  and  well  conducted  public 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
theTrustees,  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Delaney,  to  Miss  Miriam 
Kyle,  and  her  associate  teacher,  Mi.ss  Minnie  Buckley, 
and  others,  for  the  local  ariangements  which  contributed 
to  make  this  institute  one  of  the  most  successful  ever 
held  in  the  county.  Papers  were  read  by  Miss  M. 
MazeroU,  on  School  Government ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Pearson, 
on  Everybody  and  the  School ;  Mr.  Charles  Richards, 
on  History,  and  Mr.  G.  U.  Hay,  on  Nature  Study.  An 
excellent  lesson  on  grammar  was  given  to  a  class  of 
Grade  7  pupils,  by  Miss  Miriam  Kyle,  and  President 
Coates  introduced  the  subject  of  The  Teacher  in  a  prac- 
tical address.  The  discussion  of  the  subjects  and 
papers  throughout  the  meeting  was  marked  by  earnest- 
ness and  directness  that  speaks  well  for  the  teaching 
spirit  in  the  county. 

York,  tjiieens  and  Sunbury  Institute. 

A  meeting  of  the  united  institutes  of  York,  Queens 
and  Sunbury  was  held  at  Frederioton  on  the  19th  and 
20th  of  September,  The  enrolment  of  teachers  showed 
U 9  present)  from  York  County  and  40  from  Queons 


and  Sunbury.  At  the  first  session  each  institute  met 
for  organization,  with  President  O'Blenus,  of  York,  and 
President  Mitchell,  of  the  Queens  and  Sunbury  Institute. 

President  O'Blenus  before  the  united  institute  read  a 
suggestive  paper,  in  which  he  advocated  the  formation 
of  a  teachers'  union,  and  pointed  out  the  need  of  a  law 
for  compulsory  attendance  at  schools.  Miss  Maggie 
Parker  read  a  paper  on  The  Defects  of  the  District 
School,  dealing  with  some  of  the  difficulties  met  with. 
An  interesting  discussion  followed,  during  which  parish 
school  boards  and  centralization  of  schools  were  favored, 
and  the  practice  of  teachers  underbidding  each  other  to 
gain  positions  was  strongly  condemned. 

Papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harvey  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Ross.  By  invitation  of  Chancellor  Harrison,  the 
last  session  of  the  institute  was  held  in  the  University 
library,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged  and  improved. 
The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  ;  For  York  County — President,  J.  Hughes  :  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Maggie  Parker ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss  Thorne.  Additional  members  of  E.xecutive, 
Messrs.  Foster,  Mills,  Sanson.  For  Queens  and  Sun- 
bury ;  President,  D.  L.  Mitchell  ;  Vice-President,  Miss 
Hoar  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Purdy ;  Members  of 
Executive,  Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Johnson,  and  Miss 
Flora  White. 


Charlotte  County  Institute. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Teachers'  Institute  met  in  St.  Stephen  on  the 
last  Thursday  and  Friday  in  September.  Mrs.  Irving 
R.  Todd,  of  the  Milltown  School  Board,  presided  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  W.  M.  Veazey.  The 
total  enrolment  was  113  out  of  a  possible  of  about  120 
— the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  county.  This 
justified  the  remark  of  In.spector  Carter,  that  the  Char- 
lotte County  Institute  was  the  best  attended  in  the 
province.  Papers  and  addresses  were  given  as  follows  : 
The  president's  address  (read  by  the  secretary)  ;  Prof. 
E.  E.  MacCready,  of  the  MacDonald  Manual  Training 
School,  Fredericton  ;  J.  A.  Allen,  B.A.,  of  St.  Andrews, 
a  paper  on  literature ;  one  on  home  study  and  over- 
pressure in  schools,  prepared  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Johnson, 
St.  George,  was  read  by  Mrs.  W.  J.  Graham,  Milltown  ; 
a  paper  on  school  libraries  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Vroom  ; 
and  an  address  on  drawing  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Sullivan.  The 
subject  of  nature  study  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
institute  on  Friday  afternoon.  Papers  were  read  by 
G.  U.  Hay,  P.  G.  McFarlane,  and  an  address  given  by 
Dr.  L.  W.  Bailey. 

The  public  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening  was  presided 
over  by  J.  D,  Chipmanj  of  the  St.  Stephen  school  hoard, 
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An   interesting  programme   of  addresses,    interspersed 
with  music,  was  carried  out. 

The  excellence  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Institute, 
and  the  spirited  discussions  which  followed,  made  the 
meeting  one  of  the  most  interesting  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  county,  the  fine  autumnal  weather  adding 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  who  attended.  The 
officers  for  the  coming  year  are ;  Mrs.  I.  R.  Todd, 
President ;  Henry  E.  Sinclair,  Vice-president ;  James 
Vroom,  Secretary  ;  Ernest  F.  A.  Towers,  J.  B.  Suther- 
land and  Margaret  Kerr,  additional  members  of  the 
executive. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Guy  J.  McAdam,  who  resigned  his  position  of 
teacher  of  English  and  Science  in  the  Sussex,  N.  B., 
Grammar  School,  has  entered  the  second  year  in  arts  at 
Dalhousie  College  to  qualify  for  higher  work  in  teaching. 


The  opening  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Normal  School  has 
been  postponed  until  the  16th  of  October. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  October.  The  freshman  class  numbers  '2i, 
and  the  total  attendance  is  109  —  the  largest  in  its 
history. 


The  Mount  Allison  institutions  at  Sackville  have 
opened  with  a  large  attendance.  The  freshman  class  at 
the  college  numbers  25,  with  a  prospect  of  a  further 
increase,  and  there  have  been  additions  to  all  the  other 
classes. 


The  University  of  Edinburgh  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  service  on  Professor  A.  W.  Duff  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  original  researches  on  sound. 


The  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets 
at  Shediac  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October.  The 
Gloucester  Institute  meets  at  Caraquet  on  the  same 
dates' 


Acadia  College  has  opened  with  a  class  of  over  forty 
Freshmen,  and  the  other  classes  are  large.  Acadia 
Seminary  has  an  increased  attendance,  and  Horton 
Academy  has  as  many  as  can  be  accommodated. 

The  death  of  Russel  C.  Hubly  occurred  at  Sussex  on 
the  9th  of  September  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  principal  of  the  Hampton,  Kings  Co  ,  Superior 
Bchool  two  years  ago,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  South 
African  Canadian  Contingent,  and  went  to  the  seat  of 
war,  Tilt"  ritjoia  of  the  Qlimato  proved  too  severe  and 
lie  oonlrin't'-il  funKuuiption,  to  whicJi  Jio  foil  a  viothu 


nearly  a  year  after  his  return  from  Africa.  He  bore 
an  excellent  Christian  character,  and  was  a  j'oung  man 
of  much  promi.se. 


Among  those  who  received  the  title  of  C.  M.  G. 
(Commander  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George) 
on  the  visit  to  Canada  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall,  were  the  following 
well-known  teachers  :  Principal  Petersen,  of  McGill 
University,  Rev.  Principal  Grant,  of  Queens  University, 
Kingston,  and  Rev.  Principal  Mathieu,  of  Laval  L'ni- 
versity,  Quebec. 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


A.  B.  C. — Please  solve  18th  example.  Exercise  23,  page  .5.3, 
Kennedy  &  O'Hearn's  Arithmetic. 

Since  the  cottages  sell  for  the  same  price,  the  gain 
on  the  first,  plus  the  loss  on  the  second,  must  be  $750, 
($22.50-1500). 

Gain  of  1%  =  1%  of  $1500  =  $15.00 

Loss  of  1%  =  17  of  $2250  =  $22..50 

Sum  of  loss  and  gain  =  $37.50 


$37.50  is  sum  of  loss  and  gain  at  rate  of  1% 

$1  "  " 

$750         "  "  " 

Loss  =  20%  of  $2250  =  $450 
Gain  =  20%  of    1500=    300 


1^ 

3T.50 
1^X750  _  1,^0/ 
37.50  /o 


Net  loss  =  $150         Ans. 
$1500  -t-  $300  =  1800  ;  $2250  -  $450  =  $1800 


The  Teacher's  Daily  Preparation. 


If  the  teacher  would  only  carefully  prepare  the  les- 
sons of  the  following  day,  many  of  the  mistakes  in  the 
class  results  might  be  prevented.  The  matter  in  each 
grade  seems  to  the  respective  teacher  easy,  thoroughly 
understood  by  her,  and  certainly  she  feels  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  present  it  to  her  class.  Why  take  time 
to  go  over  what  is  well-known  1  Why,  indeed  ?  Many 
a  matter  seems  simple  until  it  is  actually  undertaken  ; 
and  not  until  it  is  undertaken  do  the  difficult  little 
catches  present  themselves.  She  may  take  an  arithmetic 
lesson  and  glance  it  over,  concluding  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  dwell  on  ;  she  has  explained  them  all  — 
each  as  soon  as  read.  Let  her,  however,  sit  down  and 
work  them  out  and  she  may  find  that  her  answer  in  one 
is  not  right.  Let  it  be  a  rule  to  go  ovei'  all  le.s-sons 
before  they  arc  taught  ;  let  outside  interesting  stories 
be  brought  in  to  enliven  the  lessons  in  history  ant) 
geography,  and  in  a  short  time  the  pains  thus  taken 
will  he  amply  repaid  by  the  hettep  }T'*H't''^  Pf  ttif  fiMf 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

School  Architecture.    By  Edmund  M.  Wheelwright.    Cloth. 

3.50  pp.     250  illustracions.      Price  f  5  delivered.      Rogers 

&  Mansoii,  Publishers,  Boston. 
This  is  an  admirable  work  for  those  contemplating  the  erec- 
tion of  new  school  buildings.  E.xamples  are  presented  of  the 
most  typical  and  practically  suggestive  schools  of  (Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  England  and 
France,  the  subject  being  more  comprehensively  treated  than 
in  any  book  heretofore  published.  All  details  of  school  con- 
struction are  considered,  yet  the  information  is  studiously  con- 
densed within  the  limits  of  a  convenient  handbook,  which  is 
made  readily  accessible  by  an  unusually  full  index.  Its  read- 
ers are  not  presupposed  to  have  had  a  professional  training, 
and  technical  terms,  where  used,  have  been  clearly  defined. 


The  Fir-st  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Ilhd,    with   Introduction, 
Commentary  and  Vocabulary.      By  Thomas  D.  Seymour, 
Hillhouse    Professor  of   tireek    in  Yale  College.     Revised 
edition.       Cloth.       Pp   l.xx.xiv -f  459.       Price  SI. To.     Pub- 
lishers, Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  results  of  the  active  researches  of  the  past  eleven  years 
in  the  field  of  Homeric  Antiijuites  are  incorporated  in  this  re- 
vision of  Professor  Seyinour's  School  Iliad.      The  vocabulary 
is  somewhat  fuller,  many  more  illustrations  are  used,  and  the 
introduction  is  printed  in  larger  type  than  in  the  former  edition. 
In  the  introduction  there  has  also  been  inserted  a  table  of  pro- 
nouns,   in   accordance   with   a   frequently  expressed   desire  of 
teachers.     The  book  in  its  revised  foira  is  admirablj'  adapted 
to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  and  pupils.     Its  excellence  as  a 
text,  the  beauty  of  page  and  illustration,  are  highly  creditable 
to  the  publishers. 


Selections  from  Five  English  Poets.     Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Mary  E.  Litclifield.     Cloth.     Pp.  104. 
Price  25  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,   Boston. 
This  volume  contains  a  representati\e  poem  of  Dryden,  Gray, 
Burns   and   Coleridge,   with    two   poems   by   Goldsmith.     All 
difficulties  are  explained  in  notes,  and  a  sketch  of  each  of  the 
poets  represented  gives  briefly  the  story  of   his'  life  and  points 
out  his  chief  characteristics  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man. 


The  Gi'iuoRD  Speller.     By  A.  B.  Guilford  and  Aaron  Lovell. 

Cloth.     Pp   170.     Price  30  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

Boston. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  book  is  that  it  does  not  make 

correct  spelling  merely  an  act  of  memory.     The  pupil  is  taught 

reason  and  to  use  tlie  dictionary.     The  result  is  that  he  ceases 

to  guess  at  the  spelling  of  words,  and,  when  necessary,  makes 

use  of  a  dictionary.      By  this  method  correct  spelling  becomes 

a  habit. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric.      By  Sarah  E.  H.  Lockwood  and 
Mary  Alice  Emerson,  B.  A.,    Head   of  the  Department  of 
English  in   the  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
Cloth.       Pp.  470.      Price  .fl.l5.      (Jinn  &  Co.,  Pubhshers, 
Boston. 
Three  important  characteristics  which  give   this  book  a  dis- 
tinct individuality  are  (1)  the  cumulative  method  of  treatment 
shown  in  the  illustrative  exatbples,  in  the  text,  and  especially 
in  the  exercises  ;  (21  the  constant  empha.sis  on   the  importance 
of   the  pupil's  own  tliinking  and  writing  ;    and  (3)  in  Parts  III 
and  IV,  the  correlation  of  composition  work  with  the  study  of 
the  college  requirements  in  Engli.sh.       This  book  is  attractive, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  originality  of  treatment,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  .all  books  on  the  subject. 


La  Orammaire  and  Le  Baron  de  Focrchevif,  two  comedies 
bv  Labiche.     Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Her- 
nian  S.  Piatt,  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Illinois.     Cloth.      Pp. 
130.     Price  50  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
The  language  in  these  comedies  is  thorouglily  colloquial,  but 
correct  and  not  coarse.      They  have   nothing  in  them  to  sliock 
the  finer  sensibilities  or  to  unfit  them  for  use  in  mixed  classes 
in  schools.     The  notes  and  introduction  offer  some  helpful  sug- 
gestions designed  to  aid  the  student  in    the  translation  of  col- 
loquial French  into  English. 

Topical  Studies  in  History  of  Education.     By  Mary  M. 
Conway.       Cloth.       Pp.  75.       Price  50  cents.     C.  W.  Bar- 
deen.  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
With  a  good  text-book  on  the  history  of  education,  this  book 
should  prove  useful  in  directing  the  work  of  the  student. 

A  Descriptive  Speller.  By  George  B.  Alton,  State  Inspec- 
tor of  High  Schools,  Minnesota.  Cloth.  Pp.  218.  Price 
30  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

The  title.  Descriptive  Speller,  comes  from  the  fundamental 
principle  that  interest  in  a  group  of  words  renders  spelling  less 
formidable.  Therefore  the  words  are  arranged  in  groups  under 
such  headings  as  "  The  Playground,"  "  Saturday  Afternoon," 
"  A  Snowstorm,"  "  The  Fire  Department,"  "  The  Post  Office,'' 
"  Parts  of  a  Flower,"  "Grammatical  Terms,"  "Westminster 
Abbey,"  etc.  A  unique  provision  is  thus  made  for  correlating 
the  spelling  with  all  the  other  school  branches. 

The  Government  of  the  American  People.  By  President 
Frank  Strong,  Ph.D.,  and  Joseph  Schafer,  M.L.,  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Cloth.  Pp.  2.50.  Price  65  cents. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  development  of  government  in  the 
United  States — not  for  all  America,  as  the  title  might  seem  to 
indicate.  A  distinguishing  feature  is  the  adequate  treatment 
of  the  extension  of  both  northern  and  southern  types  of  govern- 
ment into  the  Western  states  ;  and  a  chapter  on  the  manage- 
ment of  roads  and  schools  shows  the  importance  given  by  the 
authors  to  problems  incident  to  every  town  and  city  govern- 
ment. The  book  is  written  in  clear  and  interesting  style,  and 
is  fully  equipped  for  school  use. 

Latin  Composition  :  based  upon  selections  from  Ca-sar.  By 
Benjamin  L.  D'Ooge,  Professor  in  the  Michigan  State 
Normal  College.  Clotli.  Pp.  86.  Price  35  cents.  'Jinn 
&  Co. ,  Publishers,  Boston. 

This  is  intended  to  accompanj-  Greenough,  D'Ooge  and 
Daniell's  Second  Vear  Latin.  The  exercises  are  based  upon 
the  text  for  vocabulary  and  idioms  and  general  principles  of 
sentence  structure,  Ijut  in  the  presentation  of  the  syntax,  in- 
stead of  following  the  chance  or  caprice  of  the  text,  the  rules 
have  been  presented  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  maimer. 

Wigwam   Stories.      By  Mary  Catherine  Judd.      Cloth.     Pp. 
276.     Price  85  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Boston. 
A  beautiful  book,  with  illustrations  and  stories  of  the  lives 
and  habits  of  North  American  Indians. 

Riverside  Literature  Series.  Issued  quarterly.  No.  147. 
Single  numbers,  price  15  cents.  Houghton,  Mitttin  &  Co., 
Publishers,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  number  contains  Alexander  Pope's  famous  poems,  "  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "  Essay  on  Man,"  and  the  "  Epistle  to 
Dr.  Arljutlniot."  The  poems  themselves  and  the  critical  skill 
shown  in  the  preparation  of  the  biographical  introduction  and 
notes,  render  this  bonk  a  valuable  addition  to  the  sterling 
group  of  masterpieces  contained  in  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series. 
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Is  "i'OUR  school  provided  with  tlie  volume  of  Canadian 
History  Readings  (price  $1.00)  for  supplementary  read- 
ing 1     Published  by  the  EnrcATioxAL  Review. 


Have  von  yet  made  use  of  those  little   "Classics  for 
Canadian  Children"  for  elementarj'  grades.      Two  ha\e 
been    published    by    A.    ife    W.    MacKinlay,    Halifax 
Price  ten  cents  each. 

The  Review  has  offered  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the 
best  five  stories  of  animal  life.  All  the  stories  so  far 
received  have  been  from  teachers.  Where  are  the  boys 
and  "ills  ?     We  want  to  hear  from  them. 


We  give  considerable  space  in  this  number  to  Dr. 
Waddell's  excellent  review  of  a  recent  examination  in 
physics  in  Nova  Scotia.  Although  the  subject  is  of 
immediate  interest  to  high  school  teachers  and  students 


the  plea  for  exact  teaching  and  the  clear  presentation 
of  some  of  the  principles  underlying  one  subject  of  study 
should  be  a  light  to  the  teacher  in  presenting  any  subject. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Maritiim'  Homestead,  Supt 
A.  H.  MacKay  has  a  very  suggestive  article  on  the 
course  of  study  in  schools,  claiming  that  the  time  given 
to  real  nature  study  takes  no  time  from  other  subjects 
of  the  course,  nor  from  play,  nor  from  work  on  the 
farm.  It  rather  enriches  all  these  and  broadens  the 
life  of  the  pupil.  In  this  number  of  the  Review,  Mr. 
Brittain  gives  two  examples  which  show  that  pupils, 
who  have  done  good  work  in  nature  subjects,  are  pro- 
ficient in  other  subjects.  Such  testimony  is  conclusive. 
But  in  the  words  of  Dr.  MacKay  the  "nature  lessons" 
teaching,  properly  done,  is  "  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  those  things  which  lie  immediately  around  us, 
and  which  are  in  touqh  s-ith  us,  and  which  we  can  touch." 


Principal  C.  S.  Bruce,  of  Shelburne,  N.  S.,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  (Smilax  rofiittdi- 
fiilia),  mentioned  in  the  September  Review  as  an  un- 
expected find  in  western  Nova  Scotia,  is  abundant  about 
Shelburne.  He  also  sends  us  specimens  of  the  following 
plants  which  perhaps  have  never  been  recorded  in  our 
lists:  Ilex  (jlahra  (Inkberry) ;  Bartonia  tenella ;  with 
the  reported  appearance  of  what  may  be  a  new  Plan- 
tain  {Pliiutaijo  Patagonica,  var.  aristala). 


Has  every  teacher  who  reads  this  decided  upon  a 
plan  of  study  and  self-improvement  for  the  coming  win- 
ter ?  It  may  be  a  course  in  education,  where  the  ex- 
amples of  eminent  teachers  will  stimulate  you  in  your 
work  ;  perhaps  a  course  in  English  literature,  or  in  Eng- 
lish composition  ;  a  careful  study  of  some  period  of  his- 
tory, either  of  our  own  or  some  other  country,  or  the 
investigation  of  local  history  ;  or  it  may  be  some  phase 
of  natural  science  work.  Whatever  course  of  study  you 
have  decided  upon,  let  it  be  pursued  with  spirit.  Lft 
your  pupils  .see  that  you  are  drinking  from  .some  living 
fountain.  Organize,  also,  some  home  work  in  any  of  the 
above  subjects  or  others  in  which  your  older  students  or 
those  who  have  left  school  may  share,  and  thus  lead  them 
to  use  the  golden  hours  of  these  long  winter  evenings. 
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A  Better  Education. 


No  one  disputes  that  the.  education  of  children  now 
is  hotter  than  that  received  b}'  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents. And  yet  it  is  claimed  that  the  education  of 
to-day  is  a  training  for  intellectual,  professional  or  mer- 
cantile life  rather  than  for  farming  and  ot'ner  industrial 
pursuits.  If  children  are  better  educated  than  their 
grandparents  they  should  become  better  workei'.s,  not 
only  in  the  professions,  but  in  every  vocation  where 
honest  labor  is  demanded.  If  our  education  leads  stu- 
dents to  respect  one  class  of  toilers  and  despise  another 
there  is  something  wrong  in  their  training.  And  yet  it 
has  that  tendency  if  we  cultivate  the  intellect  and 
neglect  the  eye,  the  hand  and  the  muscles.  We  need  a 
sensible  and  better  defined  study  of  our  surroundings,  a 
liberal  course  in  manual  training  and  drawing,  in  short, 
a  firmer  and  closer  correlation  of  intellectual  training 
with  doing  things  scientifically  and  accurately.  Im- 
proved methods  of  farming,  dairying,  poultry-raising, 
market  gardening,  fruit  culture  and  other  pursuits,  are 
attracting  young  men  and  women  ;  and  many  of  these 
occupations  are  as  suitable  for  energetic  and  capable 
women  as  for  men.  Are  our  schools  leading  the  way  in 
this  better  education  for  the  development  of  home 
industries  i 

Lectures  to  Teachers. 


A  course  of  free  lectures,  instituted  in  Montreal  three 
years  ago,  has  been  very  successful,  and  might  be  insti- 
tuted in  other  centres  throughout  Canada.  The  object 
sought  is  to  diffuse  among  teacheis,  in  the  most  atti'ac- 
tive  manner,  by  means  of  abundant  stereopticon  views, 
a  broarler  knowledge  of  the  geography,  physical  aspects, 
and  great  natural  resources  of  Canada,  with  other  sub- 
jects of  interest  and  value  to  instructors.  These  lectures 
are  also  open  to  the  public,  and  the  result  must  be  to 
arouse  a  broader  intelligence  and  stimulate  the  desire  to 
know  more  about  our  own  country.  These  lectures  are 
available  fur  use  in  other  places,  and  may  be  obtained 
and  used  under  certain  conditions  on  application  to 
Prof.  D.  P.  Penhallow,  McGill  University,  Montreal 


Rev.  J.  de  Soyres,  rector  of  St.  John's  church,  St. 
John,  is  reviving  the  University  Extension  lectures 
which  were,  in  former  seasons,  a  source  of  such  interest 
in  the  city.  Two  courses  of  lectures  are  now  being 
delivered  in  the  school  house  of  that  church,  one  by 
(i.  U.  Hay  on  the  Life  and  Relations  of  Plants,  and 
the  other  by  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond  on  the  History  of 
New  Brunswick.  These  will  be  finished  before  the 
Christmas  vacation,  after  which  it  is  e.xpected  that 
lecturers  from  the  University  of  New  Bjunswick  will 
continue  the  couise  through  the  winter  months. 


For  llie  EriUiATloSAi.  Review] 

Some  Notes  on  a  Recent  Examination  Paper. 

By  John  Waddei.l,  D.  So.,  Ph.  I). 

Examinations,  properly  carried  out,  should  have  an 
educative  value  besides  being  a  test  of  knowledge,  and 
the  examinee  should  endeavor  to  learn  something  from 
each  examination.  It  is  customary  to  decry  the  exam- 
ining system,  and  certainly  examinations  have  a  numb- 
ing infiuence  if  the  examinee  devotes  him.self  to  cram- 
ming into  his  brain  undigested  facts  and  distorted 
theories  in  the  hopes  that  he  may  be  asked  something 
that  he  knows  on  the  great  day  of  trial.  But  if  the 
student  studies  with  a  view  to  learning  the  subject, 
the  fact  that  he  has  in  prospect  an  examination  in 
wliich  he  will  be  expected  to  set  forth  his  knowledge  in 
a  clear  manner  is  a  stimulus  to  accuracy  and  clearness 
of  ideas.  A  teacher  finds  that  when  he  has  to  explain 
.something  to  a  cla.ss  of  pupils  his  own  ideas  are  fre- 
quently made  much  more  clear,  and  that  little  points, 
formerly  overlooked,  have  to  be  attended  to,  so  that 
while  teaching  others  he  teaches  himself.  In  the  same 
way  the  prospective  examinee  has  an  incentive  to  accur- 
ate thought  since  he  has  to  present  his  ideas  to  the 
consideration  of  an  examiner  almost  as  exacting  in  his 
ret]uirements  as  the  average  pupil. 

The  gr(;at  difficulty  in  regard  to  examinations  is,  that 
the  candidate  is  liable  to  learn  those  parts  of  the  sub- 
ject that  he  thinks  are  likely  to  be  asked,  without 
reference  to  the  relationships  that  these  bear  to  other 
parts;  and  the  examiner  should  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  set  a  paper  that  will  discourage  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  examinee.  Questions  involving  only 
formulae  and  definitions  test  accuracy  of  statement,  but 
hardly  accuracy  of  idea,  becau.se  memory  exercised  in 
learning  off  by  rote  the  words  of  a  definition  is  little 
more  valuable  than  memory  exercised  in  learning  a 
column  of  the  dictionary.  The  examinee,  however, 
moie  frequently  than  he  thinks,  reveals  whether  he 
repeats  words  like  a  parrot  or  grasps  the  idea  involved. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss  .some  of  the  ques- 
tions on  the  examination  paper  in  Physics  for  Grade  B 
in  Nova  Scotia;  but  first  I  wish  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations about  the  papers  in  general. 

If  examinations  are  to  develop  clearness  of  thought 
and  accuracy  of  expression,  it  is  evident  that  accuracy 
in  reading  the  questions  is  a  first  requisite,  and  care  in 
reading  the  instructions  is  almost  e<|ually  necessary. 
Many  of  the  papers  in  the  Nova  Scotia  examinations 
contained  alternative  questions  ;  in  the  Botany  paper, 
for  instance,  the  examinee  was  asked  to  describe  either 
the  shield  fern,  or  the  cinnamon  fern,  or  the  club  moss, 
or  the  hair  cap  moss.  In  the  Physics  paper  only  five 
out  of  eight  questions  were  to  be  answered.  Not  unfre- 
queutly  the  little  word  or  was  overlooked,  and  in  many 
cases  the  warning  that  five  questions  only  were  to  be 
attempted  was  unheeded.  A  little  care  on  the  part  of 
the  examinee  would  have  been  of  great  advantage.  Six 
or  seven  questions  answered  instead  of  five  leaves  too 
little  time  for  each,  and  the  candidate  should  not  trust 
to  the  examiner  picking  out  the  best  five,  nor  should  he 
hope  that  the  maiks  of  six   or  more  would  lie   added. 
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The  fxauiiuHi-  lias  too  inncli  to  do  to  feel  any  special 
liappiness  when  the  examinee,  not  content  with  show- 
ing what  he  knows  about  five  questions,  insists  on 
parading  his  knowledge  on  six,  seven  or  eight. 

The  examiner  sometimes  reads  the  paper  straight 
ahead,  marking  each  question  in  oider,  without 
noticing  how  many  he  has  read,  and  his  joy  is  not 
to  say  excessive  when  he  finds  that  he  has  toiled 
through-  six  questions  instead  of  five.  It  would  be 
a  very  lenient  and  soft-hearted,  nay,  even  over- 
generous  examiner,  that  would  choose  out  the  five  best 
answers  and  add  up  their  marks  ;  the  ordinary  exam- 
iner would  probably  take  the  first  five  and  neglect 
what  came  after,  and  the  examinee  runs  the  risk  that,  as 
a  punishment  for  his  carelessness,  the  icorst  five  will  be 
selected. 

If  the  examiner  notices  that  too  many  questions  are 
attempted  he  may  merely  read  and  mark  the  first  five, 
or  he  may,  if  indulgent,  pick  the  ones  that  he  f/iitiLi 
will  be  answered  best.  In  either  case  the  examinee 
may  suffer,  because  it  is  possible  that  the  very  best 
answer  may  be  unread. 

A  neat  paper,  legibly  written,  may  wheedle  a  few 
marks  from  an  examinei-;  so  that  a  little  time  taken  in 
attending  to  the  form  in  which  the  answers  are  presented 
is  well  spent.  There  is  a  style  of  writing  which  many 
of  the  youngei'  candidates  especially  might  think  easily 
read  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tries  the  patience  of 
the  reader  exceedingly.  It  is  the  large  writing  that 
leaves  very  little  space  between  the  lines.  This  tries 
the  eye,  the  words  lack  individuality,  and  present  some- 
whatthesameditficultyasthislineofprinttothereader. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  examination  paper  in  Physics. 

Till-  first  quenlioii  is — What  is  the  weight  of  an 
object?  Illustrate  by  reference  (a)  to  variation  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  (h)  to  the  law  of  its  variation 
in  a  line  normal  to  the  earth's  surface. 

This  question  is  intended  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge,  that  weight  depends  upon  twothings,  namely, 
upon  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  object,  that  is  its 
mass,  which  does  not  change  whatever  its  position,  and 
upon  another  factor  due  to  the  earth  and  the  position 
of  the  object  in  respect  to  the  earth.  This  other  factor 
is  the  acceleration  due  to  the  earth's  attraction.  The 
weight  varies  with  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the 
centi'e  of  gravity  of  the  earth;  the  farther  away  the 
object  is  the  less  is  the  attraction  if  the  object  is  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth  or  outside  of  it,  which  is  the 
more  usual  case  considered.  The  law  in  this  case  is, 
that  the  weight  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  of  the  object  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  earth.  In  («)  we  have  to  consider  two  conditions, 
one  that  the  sea  level  at  different  parts  of  the  earth  is 
at  different  distances  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
poles  being  nearer  and  the  e([uator  farther  away. 
Hence,  an  object  would  weigh  more  at  the  poles  than 
at  the  equator.  Again,  in  any  given  neighborhood  a 
body  would  weigh  more  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  than  at 
the  top. 

A  factor  that  enters  into  the  weight,  which  the 
question  however  was  probably  not  intended  to  cover, 
is  the  rotation  of  the  earth  which  is  more  rapid  at  the 
equator  than  at  any  other  part  of    the  earth's  surfacf;. 


The  so-called  centrifugal  force  would  cau.se  tlie  weight 
to  1)6  less  at  the  equator  than  at  an)'  place  north  or 
south  of  it. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  weight  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  spring  balance  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
the  ordinary  scales  not  being  suitable  because  in  tliem 
one  weight  is  compared  with  another,  a  quantity  (jf  tea 
for  example  with  a  particular  lump  of  iron  maiked  one 
ponnd  ;  and  the  same  conditions  that  would  cause  a 
variation  in  the  weight  of  the  one  substance  would 
cause  a  similiar  variation  in  the  weight  of  the  other. 
The  ordinary  scales  in  fact  measure  mass,  not  weight. 

In  the  part  {b)  of  the  question  it  may  be  premised 
that  the  normal  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  earth's 
surface,  the  radius  or  its  continuation. 

If  the  object  is  taken  above  the  earth's  suiface  the 
law  of  inverse  squares  spoken  of  above  holds  good.  But 
if  the  object  is  taken  below  the  surface  the  conditions 
are  changed.  The  object  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
centre  of  gravity  indeed,  but  it  is  not  attracted  bj'  the 
whole  mass  of  the  earth,  but  only  by  a  sphere  whose 
[•adius  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  centre. 
So  there  are  the  two  factors  at  work,  the  body  is  nearer 
the  centre  and  for  that  reason  should  be  more  attracted; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  attracting  body  is  smaller, 
and  for  that  reason  the  attraction  should  be  less.  As 
the  net  result,  the  attraction  varies  directly  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  centre,  and  therefore  becomes  less  as  the 
object  is  carried  down  into  the  earth,  becoming  zero  at 
the  centre. 

The  above  statement  would  be  perfectly  correct  if  the 
density  of  the  earth  were  uniform,  but  since  the  earth 
is  more  dense  towards  the  centre  it  so  happens  that  for 
a  little  distance  the  effect  of  getting  near  the  -centre 
more  than  counterbalances  the  fact  that  the  attracting 
part  of  the  eaith  is  smaller,  and  so  for  a  certain  dis- 
tance the  weight  increases  till  it  reaches  a  mnximum, 
after  which  it  diminishes. 

Question  2. — Sketch  in  outline  an  Atwood  Machine 
and  show  how  any  one  law  of  momentum  or  of  falling 
bodies  may  be  demonstrated  by  it '! 

Very  few  of  the  examinees  seemed  to  realize  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Atwood  Machine,  though  nearly  all  had 
some  notion  of  its  constiuction.  A  body  falling  freely 
has  too  great  a  velocity  to  permit  of  its  being  accurately 
ob.served.  The  Atwood  Machine  is  so  arranged  that 
what  causes  the  motion  is  not  the  total  weight  of  the 
moving  .system  but  only  a  fraction  of  that  weight.  I 
shall  assume  that  the  construction  of  the  machine  is 
known. 

When  the  two  weights  are  equal  there  is  equilibrium, 
but  if  a  small  additional  weight  is  added  to  one  side 
motion  takes  place.  Suppose  the  weights  are  thirty 
grammes  each  and  an  additional  weight  of  two  grammes 
is  placed  on  one  side.  Then  the  one  weight  falls  and 
the  other  one  rises.  The  moving  force  is  two  grammes, 
the  total  weight  moved  is  sixty-two,  the  moving  force 
is,  therefore,  Jy  that  of  gravity;  but  its  law  is  exactly 
the  same. 

There  is  a  mechanical  arrangement  for  placing  the 
additional  weight  (the  rider)  upcui  the  one  side;  at  the 
same  time  the  exact  instant  is  registered.  The  .sj'stem 
moves   for  a  ceitain  length  of  time,  one,  two,  three   or 
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four  seconds  for  example,  and  the  rider  can  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  The  other  weights  keep  on 
moving  with  a  uniform  velocity,  and  it  only  remains  to 
see  what  that  velocity  is  by  measuring  how  far  they 
move  in  a  second  or  a  number  of  seconds.  It  would  be 
found  that  if  the  rider  were  on  the  weight  for  two 
.seconds  the  velocity  wr.nld  be  twice  as  great  as  if  the 
lifler  were  acting  for  i..ily  one  second,  and  a  number  of 
e.icperiments  would  show  that  the  velocity  was  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  time  the  acting  force  was  in 
operation. 

A  similiar  experiment  would  show  the  law  regarding 
the  space  pa.ssed  over  by  the  moving  system  while  under 
the  influence  of  the  moving  force,  the  rider. 

By  using  riders  t)f  different  sizes  it  would  be  found 
that  the  velocity  would  depend  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  moving  force  in  comparison  with  the  weight  moved. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  rider  of  four  grammes  would 
not  give  exactly  twice  the  velocity  of  a  rider  of  two 
grammes,  because  in  the  above  instance  the  two  gramme 
rider  moves  sixty-two  grammes,  whereas  the  four 
gramme  rider  would  move  not  sixty-two  but  sixty-four 
grammes. 

Question  S. — («).  What  amount  of  kinetic  energy 
does  a  body  weighing  "20  pounds  and  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  300  feet  per  second  possess  !  {h).  What 
amount  of  woik  can  the  body  do  'I 

The  large   majority  of  candidates  knew  the  formula 

g  — L_      but  very  few   that  (a)  and  (/')  are  practically 

the  same  ([uestion,  the  energy  being  the  measure  of  the 
work  the  body  can  do. 

rti 
e=— 1-2   =10x90,000  =  900,000. 

This  answer  was  obtained  by  many,  but  here  came  in 
the  difficulty — 900,000  what?  Some  candidates  solved 
the  difficulty  hy  leaving  the  matter  open,  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  realize  that  they  needed  to  put  down 
the  unit,  possibly  because  they  thought  that  was  a  mat- 
ter they  might  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  examiner. 
Others  knew  the  term  ery  as  applied  to  work,  and  gave 
the  answer  as  900,000  ergs,  forgetting  that  the  erg  is  the 
unit  of  work  when  mass  is  measured  in  grammes  and 
velocity  in  centimetres  per  second.  Some  ventured 
pounds  ;  a  few,  I  think,  suggested  feet,  many  gave  foot 
pounds  which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  correct,  but 
none,  if  I  remember  rightly,  gave  foot  poundals,  the 
correct  unit.  Foot  pounds  is  a  unit  of  work,  in  fact 
the  ordinary  British  unit,  but  it  is  not  the  one  applic- 
able here.  This  can  at  once  be  .seen  hj'  remembering 
that  900,000  foot  pounds  would  be  the  work  done  by 
iO  pounds  falling  through  4.5,000  feet,  and  a  body  fall- 
ing 45,000  feet  would  have  a  far  greater  velocity  than 
300  feet  per  second. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  ijuestion  perhaps  the  greater 
number  used  the  formula  for  momentum,  but  many 
interpreted  the  work  that  the  body  could  do  as  the 
power,  forgetting  that  power  involves  the  element  of 
time.  In  most  of  these  cases  900,000  was  divided  by 
33,000  and  the  quotient  given  as  horse  power.  A  horse 
power  is  the  power  capable  of  doing  33,000  foot  pounds 


of  work  per  minute,  and  there  are  half  a  dozen  miscon- 
ceptions involved  in  working  out  [h)  in  this  way. 

The  fourth  question  on  the  condensing  of  steam  by 
ice  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  but  it  would  make  this 
article  too  long  were  I  to  go  into  it  fully,  and  the  mere 
pointing  out  of  the  correct  solution  of  the  problem  would 
be  of  little  value. 

(Question  .'7. — What  current  will  8  Bunsen  cells  fur- 
nish through  an  external  resistance  of  10  ohms  ?  (a) 
When  connected  in  series'?  (h)  When  connected  in  arc 
(assuming  each  cell  to  have  a  resistance  of  0.9  ohms  and 
an  E.  M.  F.  of  1.8  volts). 

This  is  a  formula  where  the  candidate  might  apply 
the  formula  and  make  his  calculation,  possibly  without 
understanding  the  underlying  principles.  It  may  be 
well  to  make  these  prominent. 

The  formula  for  cells  in  series  is — 

where  n  is  the  number  of  cells  e  the 


nr  +  R 

electromotive  force,  and  r  the  resistance  of  each  cell, 
and  R  the  external  resistance.  Ohm's  Law  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  result  of  experiments  and  says  that  tlie 
current  is  equal  to  the  electro-motive  force  in  the  circuit 
divided  by  the  resistance.  Here  again  the  matter  of 
units  comes  in,  but  these  did  not  seem  to  give  so  much 
trouble  as  in  the  former  case.  The  relation  between 
volts,  ohms  and  amperes  is  such  that  when  the  E.  ]M.  F. 
is  measured  in  volts  and  the  resistance  in  ohms  the 
quotient  of  the  former,  divided  by  the  latter,  gives  the 
current  in  amperes. 

When  the  cells  are  in  series  the  current  goes  through 
them  all  in  succession,  hence  the  resistance  of  the  eight 
cells  in  the  given  example  is  eight  times  that  of  one  cell. 
On  the  other  hand  eacli  cell  adds  its  own  electromotive 
force,  just  as  a  series  of  pumps  in  working  would  raise 
water.  If  one  pump  raises  water  twenty-five  feet  to 
a  reservoir,  a  second  pump  could  be  so  placed  as  to  raise 
it  another  twenty-five  feet,  and  so  svith  eight  similar 
pumps  water  could  be  raised  two  hundred  feet,  the 
quantity  of  water  so  raised  passing  through  every  one 
of  the  pumps  and  having  the  friction  of  the  whole  series. 

In  the  example  given,  then,  the  electromotive  force 
of  the  eight  cells  is  eight  times  that  of  one  cell  and  we 
see  the  reason  of  the  formula. 

We  have  therefore 

^  »xl.8  ^iii  _  0  .37  ,^,i,peres. 
8x0.9-fl0  17.2 
When  the  cells  are  in  multiple  arc,  or  in  parallel,  as 
it  is  often  called,  there  is  no  increase  of  electromotive 
force.  Returning  to  the  analogy  of  the  pumps,  it  is 
the  same  as  all  the  pumps  being  on  the  same  level. 
Any  number  of  pumps,  each  of  which  was  capable  of 
raising  water  twenty-five  feet,  could,  if  they  were  on  the 
same  level,  raise  water  no  higher  than  twenty  five  feet. 
If  they  v/ere  all  working,  water  would  go  through  them 
all  and  there  would  be  more  water  raised  than  with  one 
alone,  that  is  the  curi'ent  of  water  would  be  greater, 
but  ic  would  not  attain  a  greater  head.  In  the  same 
way  when  cells  are  in  parallel  a  current  goes  through 
each  of  them.  The  current  that  goes  through  each  of 
them   depends  on    the  electromotive    force  of   the   cell 
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and  its  resistance,  and  if  all  of  the  cells  are  alike  the 
current  will  be  the  same  through  each.  But  if  all  the 
cells  are  joined  to  the  e.xternal  resistance  then  this 
external  resistance  has  to  carry  all  the  current  passing 
through  each  of  the  cells;  or,  putting  it  another  way,  the 
current  is  divided  in  the  cells.  But  since  the  current 
is  divided  between  the  cells,  less  resistance  is  offered  to 
it  than  if  it  all  had  to  go  through  one  cell,  just  as  ten 
gallons  of  water  a  minute  going  through  two  one-inch 
pipes  would  have  less  fricton  than  if  going  through  one 
one-inch  pipe.  In  the  case  of  the  current  of  electricity 
the  resistance  is  decreased  just  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cells  ;  two  cells  would  have  one-half  and 
three  cells  one-third  of  the  resistance  of  one  cell. 

Since  the  electromotive  force  of  a  number  of  cells  in 
arc  is  the  same  as  that  of  one,  while  the  resistance  is 
decreased  just  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cells, 
Ohm's  law  leads  us  to  the  formula 

E 


V  +  ^ 
the  e.\ternal  resistance  being  of  course  unaSected  by  the 
arrangement  of  cells.      Substituting  the  numbers  given 
in  the  problem  we  have 

1.8  1.8  „,^^ 

c  = = =  U.  1  <  fe  amperes. 

-"^S-t-lC      10.1125  ^ 

QneMion  6. — On  a  hot  day,  with  the  thermometer  at 
"20°  C,  the  flash  of  a  gun  is  seen  21  seconds  before  the 
sound  is  heard,  what  is  the  distance  of  the  gun  ? 

This  (|uestion  involves  two  or  three  things.  First, 
that  light  travels  .so  fast  that  the  time  required  for  the 
tiasli  to  travel  to  the  eye  is  inappreciable  ;  second,  the 
velocity  of  sound  at  the  particular  temperature,  or  a 
knowledge  of  its  velocity  at  any  other  temperature,  say 
0°  C,  and  the  amount  by  which  it  varies  for  each  degree 
in  temperature. 

Only  a  small  number  of  candidates  realized  that  the 
velocity  depends  upon  the  temperature.  The  velocity 
varies  with  the  temperature  because  the  density  of  air 
varies  with  temperature,  and  the  velocity  is  a  function 
of  the  density.  The  velocity  increases  nearly  two  feet 
for  every  rise  in  temperature  of  1°  C,  and  is  at  zero,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  1,091  feet  per  second. 

Question  7.  —  Explain,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram,  how 
a  convex  lens  forms  an  image. 

The  study  of  lenses  is  a  very  interesting  one,  as  is 
also  that  of  mirrors. 

Any  point  in  an  object  sends  out  rays  of  light  in  all 
directions.  A  large  number  of  raj's  must  therefore  go 
from  any  point  of  the  object  to  the  lens,  and  these  rays 
pass  through  the  lens  and  go  on  their  course.  Unless, 
however,  these  rays  all  come  to  one  point,  there  can  be 
no  real  image,  and  if  the  rays  are  intercepted  by  a 
screen  at  any  place  except  where  they  meet,  there  is 
only  a  blur,  and   we  say  that  the  screen  is  not  in  focus. 

In  Older  then  to  determine  where  a  screen  should  be 
put,  we  must  calculate  where  all  the  rays  will  cross. 
Now,  since  all  the  rays  cross  at  one  point,  if  we  find 
out  where  any  two  of  the  rays  cross  we  know  where 
they  all  cross.  We  might  take  any  two  of  the  infinite 
number  of  rays,  and  if  we  had  sufficient  mathematical 
ability,  we  might  calculate  where  they  meet.  But  there 
are  two  of    the  rays  that  is  very  easy  to  trace,  the  one 


from  the  point  in  the  object  passing  through  the  centre 
of  the  lens,  and  the  one  from  the  point  passing  piuallel 
to  the  principal  axis.  The  first  goes  straight  on,  not 
being  deviated  by  the  lens  ;  the  second  is  bent  down 
to  the  principal  focus. 

In  the  diagram  this  is  shown  clearly  : 


The  two  rays  from  A  meet  at  o  ;  the  two  from  B 
meet  at  /',  and  so  for  all  points  between  A  and  B. 

When  drawn  to  scale  it  is  easy  to  see  whether  the 
image  will  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  object. 

I  have  drawn  only  one  particular  case.  By  varying 
the  position  of  the  object,  interesting  variations  of  the 
image  may  be  noticed. 

Question  8. — Describe  in  detail  your  best  apparatus 
or  experiment  made  by  yourself  for  the  demonstration 
of  some  principle  or  law  in  physics. 

It  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  the  description 
should  be  such  as  to  show  that  the  candidate  I'eally 
understands  the  principle. 

The  following  description  of  an  experimpn^  written, 
however,  by  a  Grade  D  candidate  in  answer  to  a  similar 
question  was  not  very  successful  in  this  respect,  though 
interesting  from  another  point  of  view. 

"  The  only  experiment  I  have  tried  in  electricity  was 
taking  a  cat  into  a  room  as  dark  as  possible,  and  on 
firmly  stroking  her  back  streaks  of  light  would  issue 
from  it,  accompanied  by  a  crackling  noise.  The  cat  did 
not  enjoy  it,  so  the  experiment  was  short,  but  I  was  con- 
vinced of  the  powers  that  lay  in  the  cat,  and,  although 
latent,  could  be,  when  proper  measures  were  used, 
brought  out  effectively.  If  you  doubt  my  statement, 
try  it  yourself ;  only  take  a  kind  cat  and  have  .some 
person  hold  its  feet  for  you." 

Thursday,  Nov.  28th,  has  been  appointed  Thanks- 
giving Day  for  Canada,  and  is  a  public  holiday.  Therfi 
is  great  cause  for  thank.sgiving  to  the  Bountiful  Giver 
of  all  things  —the  beautiful  season,  the  abundant  crops 
and  the  peace  and  prosperity  that  we  are  enjoying. 


The  King's  birthday,  November  9th,  was  not  gen- 
erally observed  throughout  Canada.  As  it  is  a  school 
holiday  and  fell  on  Saturday  this  year,  teachers  may 
observe  any  other  day  agreed  upon  by  them  and  their 
trustees. 


The  fourth  number,  volume  one,  of  Acndiensis  is 
handsomely  illustrated  and  printed,  and  the  contents 
justify  the  hope  that  this  excellent  magazine  is  receiving 
that  support  which  it  has  so  well  deserved.  Its  editor, 
Mr.  1>.  itussell  Jack,  and  a  strong  corps  of  talented  con- 
tributors, have  treated  topics  of  local  history  and  other 
matters  of  interest  to  the  Maritime  Provinces  in  a 
mannei'  highly  creditable  to  their  literary  taste  and 
judgment.  This  number  corr.pletes  volume  one.  Mr. 
Jack  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  his  venture 
which  gives  promise  of  increasing  usefulness. 
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For  the  Educational  Rkvikw.1 

NATURE    WORK. 

Joiix  Brittaix,  Normal  School,  Fkkdkkicton. 
Qnestioiis  for  November. 

( Aliswei  SBliDUld  bi'  sent  to  the  editor  of  this  deparlnienl  by  Deceiiibei- 15; 

1.  Find  by  examining  a  Fir  bough  or  top,  whether 
there  are  any  leaves  on  the  parts  which  grew  out  last 
year — the  year  before  last — the  year  before  that. 

2.  Find  which  retains  its  leaves  a  longer  time — the 
White  Pine  or  the  Spruce.      Ho\7  did  you  find  tliis  out? 

3.  Find  a  cone-bearing  tree  which  is  deciduous. 

4.  Make  an  outline  drawing  of  a  single  caipel  of  a 
Spruce  cone  and  of  the  White  Pine,  showing  the  im- 
pressions on  the  upper  face  of  each  made  by  the  bodies 
and  wings  of  the  seeds. 

5.  Find  three  trees  whose  buds  occur,  as  a  rule,  in 
pairs  (two  opposite  buds  on  one  side).  How. old  are  the 
parts  of  the  branches  upon  which  you  find  the  buds  ? 
Why  do  ycju  think  so  '? 

6.  What  wild  birds  did  you  observe  during  the  last 
week  of  November?  Where  did  you  see  them? — and 
how  did  they  act  ? 

7.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  new  moon  in  December 
within  three  days  of  its  first  appearance.  In  what 
direction  were  the  points  of  the  crescent  turned  ?  Give 
the  date. 


Good  Examples. 

The  students  at  the  New  Brunswick  Normal  School 
were  lately  asked  to  hand  in  summaries  of  their  work 
in  Natural  Science  at  the  schools  from  wiiich  they  had 
come.  Two  examples  are  here  given  ;  but  many  very 
dififerent  and  very  sad  ones  might  have  been  selected.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  time  and  attention  they  de- 
voted to  Nature  study  did  not  prevent  tliese  two  stu- 
dents from  making  an  excellent  record  in  the  other 
subjects,  both  Language  and  Mathematics,  in  the 
Entrance  Examinations  in  July,  1901. 

No.  1.  (From  a  small  rural  school)  :  In  the  spring, 
when  the  trees  were  just  beginning  to  blossom,  we  got 
branclie.s  from  a  great  many  of  them.  We  noticed 
whether  the  blossoms  grew  singly  or  in  catkins,  and 
whether  they  had  stamens  or  pistils  or  both.  We  then 
drew  the  flowers.  We  noticed  which  trees  bloomed 
first,  and  whether  the  leaves  or  the  blossoms  appeared 
first.  When  the  leaves  appeared  we  drew  them  and 
learned  how  to  distinguish  them. 

In  the  autumn  we  examined  and  drew  tlie  fruit. 
We  also  noted  whether  they  were  covered-seeded  or 
naked-seeded  plants. 

At  dinner  hours  we  would  go  and  gather  flowers. 
We  would  determitio  the  number  of  parts  in  each  set  of 


floral  leaves,  and  note  whether  the  foliage  leaves  were 
simple  or  compound,  etc.  Then  we  would  find  the 
name  of  the  plant,  if  possible.  Plants  that  were  alike, 
in  a  great  man}'  respects,  were  grouped  in  families. 

After  school,  our  teacher  and  any  of  the  cliildren 
who  wished,  would  go  on  little  expeditions  through  the 
fields  and  woods  to  see  birds.  If  a  nest  was  found,  we 
would  note  its  .size,  where  it  was  built,  etc.  We  would 
watch  it  until  all  the  eggs  were  laid,  and  then  look 
every  day  until  we  found  out  how  long  it  took  the -eggs 
to  hatch,  and  how  old  the  nestlings  were  before  they 
learned  to  fly.  We  obseived  the  plumage  of  the  birds, 
and  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  color  between 
the  male  and  the  female.  We  also  followed  the  life- 
history  of  some  insects  and  other  animals. 

We  did  not  learn  much  chemistry,  because  the  school 
had  no  apparatus,  and  our  teacher  thought  it  was  not 
advisable  to  learn  only  by  memory.  We  only  studied 
such  simple  experiments  as  could  be  performed  with 
home-made  apparatus.  We  examined  the  minerals 
found  in  the  neighborhood,  and  any  others  that  could 
be  procured.      I  feel  that  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 

,  who  was  my  teacher  for  about  seven  years.      I 

think  she  did  all  any  one  in  her  place  could  do  to  help 
and  direct  me  in  my  studies. 

No.  2.  (From  a  graded  superior  school) :  In 
botany,  we  examined  and  determined  members  of 
the  Crowfoot,  Rose,  Pulse,  Lily,  Violet,  Pink,  Compos- 
ite, Heath,  Saxifrage,  Honeysuckle,  and  Purslane  Fam- 
ilies. We  examined  the  Willow,  the  Red  Maple,  and 
several  members  of  the  Grass  Family.  We  experimented 
with  the  plants  to  find  where  and  how  tliey  obtained 
their  food.  All  this  work  was  done  during  school  hours. 
Out  of  school  we  went  to  the  woods  and  examined 
trees,  and  learned  how  to  distinguish  the  birds  we  could 
get  close  enough  to  in  our  walks.  Each  of  us  collected, 
pressed  and  mounted  several  plants,  and  wrote  out 
descriptions  of  them.  We  never  studied  botany  with- 
out having  the  plants  before  us. 

In  chemistry,  we  performed  the  experiments  our- 
selves under  the  direction  of  our  teacher.  We  began 
with  the  study  of  molecules,  atoms,  etc.  We  prepared 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
experimented  with  them.  We  prepared  acids  bases, 
and  salts,  and  studied  the  composition  of  the  air. 

In  mineralogy,  we  examined  siderite,  calcite,  green 
vitriol,  gypsum,  feldspar,  mica,  several  varieties  of  (|uartz, 
hematite,  limonite,  magnetite  and  pyrite.  Rocks,  loo, 
were  taken  up  in  school;  and  sometimes  we  went  to 
the  beach  and  studied  the  large  rocks. 
We  also  had  a  few  lessons  in  physics. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  ,  who  was  mj'  teacher 

for  four    years.      I  know  he   worked   faithfully    for  his 
school. 
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For  I  he  Educational  Review.] 

Unusual  Frost  Effect. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Tobique  and  elsewhere  in  Central 
New  Brun.swick,  the  firs  and  spruces  in  August  last 
(1901)  arrested  attention  by  the  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  the  tips  of  all  their  branches.  The  new  growth 
of  the  year,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  length,  hung 
downward,  brown,  withered  and  dead.  I  was  informed, 
no  doubt  correctly,  that  their  destruction  was  caused  by 
a  severe  frost  during  the  first  week  in  June.  I  noticed 
that  many  of  them  were  sprouting  again  behind  the 
dead  part,  and  usually  by  two  buds  on  opposite  flanks 
of  the  branch.  The  gi'owth  of  all  these  trees  for  1901, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  be  marked  for  the  future  both  by 
its  shortness,  and  also  by  the  unusual  amount  of  bifur- 
cation in  the  branches,  features  which  may  puzzle  the 
student  unless  he  knows  the  cause  as  here  given. 

W.   F.  Ganong. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

Astronomical  Notes. 


A  star-gazer  asked  to-day  where  he  could  now  see  Mars, 
and  was  not  Venus  bright  enough  now  to  be  seen  in 
daylight. 

Mars  is  still  an  evening  star  and  will  be  so  for  some 
five  months  longer,  but  he  is  now  very  far  off  and  very 
faint,  and  he  sets  so  early  in  the  twilight  sky  that  it  is 
not  easy  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  For  myself,  I  have 
not  bothered  looking  at  him  since  he  was  in  conjunction 
with  Venus  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  and  I  don't  pro 
pose  looking  for  him  again  until  near  his  next  opposi- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1903. 

Yes,  Venus  is  now  visible  in  daylight  as  she  is  almost 
always,  but  as  she  does  not  rise  very  high  above  the 
horizon  one  needs  to  know  very  exactly  where  to  look 
about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  in  order  to  pick  her 
up.  But  after  the  middle  of  this  month  she  will 
improve  in  this  respect,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year 
she  will  be  (juite  an  easy  object  in  the  afternoon  sky. 

As  an  evening  star  it  is  only  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  ^'enus  has  asserted  her  supremacy.  During 
the  summer  she  seemed  to  be  surpassed  by  Jupiter. 
But  it  was  only  a  seeming,  for  had  Jupiter  been  low 
down  in  a  sunset  sky  and  Venus  well  up  against  a  fairly 
dark  background  there  would  have  been  no  ditticulty  in 
seeing  that  she  was  a  much  more  brilliant  object  than 
he  appeared  to  be.  She  began  her  present  evening  star 
season  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Her  declination  posi 
tion  was  .so  much  against  her,  for  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, that  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  June  that 
she  managed  to  stay  above  our  horizon  for  an  hour  after 
sunset.      She  has  now  barely  attained  two  hours  in  this 


latitude,  but  from  this  on  she  will  rapidly  mend.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  November  we  shall  have  her  in  our 
south-west  sky  for  over  three  hours  after  the  sun  sets, 
and  this  will  increase  to  nearly  four  hours  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Of  course  all  star-gazers  have  been  watching  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  in  their  close  approach  to  each  other  among 
the  stars  of  the  Milk-Dipper.  They  will  be  at  their 
closest  on  the  night  of  November  27th,  and  the  sky 
space  between  them  will  then  be  less  than  half  a  degree 
of  arc.  For  nearly  a  week  about  that  date  their  dis- 
tance will  not  much  exceed  the  half  degree.  This  is  an 
unusually  near  approach  for  these  two  big  planets. 
Nothing  nearer  is  on  record  since  1683,  and  no  other 
conjunction  between  them  will  be  as  close  until  2020. 

In  the  year  7  B  C,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  con- 
junction three. times,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  degree. 
Some  astronomers  have  thought  that  these  phenomena 
may  have  had  something  of  a  connection  with  what  St. 
Matthew  records  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem — v.  Educa- 
tional Review,  March,  1890. 

***** 

Something  reminds  me  that  there  were  some  queries 
left  over  on  the  one  astronomical  evening  we  had  at  tlie 
Summer  School  this  year,  and  that  I  promised  to  attend 
to  them  in  these  columns.  They  would  come  in  very 
handy  as  copy  just  now,  but  I  don't  know  where  to  lay 
hands  on  them.  If  any  of  the  unsatisfied  querists  will 
take  the  trouble  to  write  out  once  more  what  it  was  that 
they  wished  to  know,  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  satisfy 
them.  At  present  I  can  do  no  more  than  express  my 
regret  at  having  mislaid  their  questions.      A.  Cameron. 


Fur  the  Educational  Revikw, 


English  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 


(Under  this  heading  there  will  appear,  in  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  Review,  suggestions  on  teaching  as 
lessons  in  literature  some  of  the  selections  in  the  read- 
ers, beginning  with  No.  4.  Most  of  the  poetry  and  some 
of  the  prose  will  be  taken  up.  These  suggestions  are  in- 
tended to  aid  those  teachers  who  have  had  no  special 
training  or  experience  in  teaching  literature,  and  who 
have  access  to  few  books  of  reference.  The  wi  iter  of 
these  notes  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  on  the 
subject,  addiessed  to  the  Review,  and  also  to  receive 
any  suggestions  that  will  tend  to  make  the  notes  more 
useful. ) 

To    THE    tiUEEN. 

Foiirlh  Reader,  page  11,  iN.  B   Series.) 

The  teacher  is  recommended   to  read   these   lines  in 

connection   with  the  prologue  and   the  epilogue   to  the 

Idyls  of   the  King.     Tennyson's  earnest  and  chivalrous 

devotion   to  the  great  Queen  is  well  .shown,  not  only  in 
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such  poems, but  in  the  letters  which  passed  between  them. 

Wordsworth  died  in  18.50,  and  Tennyson  succeeded' 
him  as  Poet  Laureate.  This  is  the  reference  in  the 
second  verse.  Once  in  conversation  Tennyson  said, 
"  writing  to  order  is  what  I  hate.  They  think  a  poet 
can  write  poems  to  order  as  a  bootmaker  makes  boots. 
For  the  Queen  I  am  obliged  to  do  it,  but  she  has  been 
very  kind  and  has  only  asked  me  once  or  twice.  They 
call  the  '  Ode  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington '  a  Laureate 
Ode  ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  written  from  genuine 
admiration  of  the  man."  And  so,  we  may  be  sure,  were 
these  lines  written  fiora  genuine  admiration  of  the  Queen. 

What  divisions  does  the  poem  fall  into,  as  regards 
subject  ?  Say,  in  your  own  words,  what  is  expressed  in 
each  section. 

What  "  Kings  of  old  "  do  you  think  of  as  you  read 
the  first  verse  ?  Work  out  the  metaphors  in  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  second  verse.  Can  the  same  thing  be 
said  of  Tennyson  that  he  says  here  of  Wordsworth  1 
Name  some  of  Wordsworth's  poems  that  you  have  read. 
Express  the  thought  in  the  third  verse  in  your  own  words 
The  exact  meaning  of  Empire  here.  In  1883,  after  a 
visit  to  Osborne,  Tennyson  wrote  to  the  Queen,  "  Ma- 
dam, when  I  left  your  presence,  those  lines  of  our 
Shakespeare  in  his  Henry  V.  came  across  my  memory: 

O  hard  condition  twin-born  with  greatness, 

««♦*»»«* 

What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect 
Which  private  men  enjoy." 

This  poem  was  written  in  March,   1851.     What  is    a 

throstle  1     Do  we  have   them  in  this  country  ?     Read 

Tennyson's  poems  "  The  Throstle  "  and  "  Early  Spring." 

Find  any  references  to  birds  in  other  poems  of  his. 

In  February,  1889,  Tennyson  "sat  in  his  kitchen 
garden  summerhou.se,  listening  attentively  to  the  dif- 
ferent notes  of  the  thrush,  and  finishing  his  song  of 
"The  Throstle." 

Which  of  the  Queen's  palaces  is  meant  in  ver.se  4? 
Why  1  Show  how  the  wishes  expressed  in  the  last 
section  of  the  poem  have  been  fulfilled. 

What  is  meant  by  "taking  occasion  by  the  hand  ! " 
What  statesmen  have  done  this  1  Compare  I  Chronicles 
12:3-2. 

With  the  last  line  but  one,  compare  the  last  few 
lines  of  Lincoln's  speech  at  Gettysburg.  Fourth  Reader, 
p.  112.  What  is  it  that  is  "compassed  by  the  inviol- 
ate sea."  Explain  fully.  Compare  "The  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  Wellington,"  verse  7. 

Recessional. 

Fourth  Eeader,  paee    13. 

In  1891,  the  year  before  he  died,  Lord  Tennyson 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kipling  commending  his  poem 
"The  Flag  of  England."      Mr.  Kipling  replied,  "When 


the  private  in  the  ranks  is  praised  by  the  general,  he 
cannot  presume  to  thank  him,  but  he  fights  the  better 
next  day." 

After  the  great  rejoicing,  gladness  and  triumph  of 
the  Jubilee  of  1897,  Kipling  wrote  this  Hymn,  express- 
ing the  fears  of  the  best  and  wisest  people,  that  the 
nation  would  be  boastful  and  forgetful.  Forgetful  of 
what  ?  or  of  whom  ? 

What  does  "dominion  over  palm  and  pine"  mean  ? 
(Jive  other  examples  of  this  figure  of  speech.  Discuss 
the  reason  for  "  dies  "  being  in  the  singular. 

With  lines  3  and  4  of  ver.se  2,  Compare  Ps.  51  :  17, 
and  Isaiah  57:  15. 

Explain  "Far-called  our  navies  melt  away." 

Where  are  Nineveh  and  Tyre  !  What  do  j^ou  know 
of  their  history  1  Why  does  the  poet  use  the  phrase 
"Judge  of  the  Nations"  in  this  verse?  Who  are 
meant  by  "the  Gentiles"  and  "lesser  breeds  without 
the  law?"  Explain  "  all  valiant  dust  that  builds  on 
dust."     Cf.  Ps.  127:  1. 

Though  what  great  experiences  have  we,  as  a  nation, 
passed  since  these  verses  were  written  1  Do  you  think 
Kipling's  warning  was  needed  .'  That  it  was  taken  ?  A 
comparison  might  be  made  with  Solomon's  prayer  in 
I  Kings,  chapter  VIII,  and  with  the  well-known  hymn, 
"  O  God,  our  help  in  ages  past."  In  dealing  with  the 
fourth  verse,  the  teacher  ha>^  an  opportunity  of  drawing 
out  the  lesson  that  great  power  and  great  privileges 
involve  heavy  responsibilities  and  a  high  standard  of 
duty.  E.   Robinson. 


For  the  Edi'i'ATIOnal  Review.] 

Talks  and  Busy  Work  for  Primary  Grades 
November. 


in 


By    ilKS.    S.    B.     I'.VTTERSON. 

"  Dull  November  "  may  be  greatly  brightened  up  by 
occasional  glances  outside  the  schoolroom,  searching  for 
the  general  character  of  the  month's  work  in  the  fields 
and  woods,  in  the  home  and  on  the  farm  ;  even  the 
shop  windows  in  the  town  may  help  to  awaken  thought 
with  regard  to  the  preparations  being  made  for  winter. 
It  is  a  time  especially  adapted  to  the  development  of 
connectedness  of  thought  as  well  as  of  kindliness  of  feel- 
ing. The  cold  weather  is  coming — Jack  Frost  is  here 
already — we  must  be  prepared  for  snow  and  ice  and 
storms,  and  we  should  have  some  thought,  too,  for  those 
who  have  nothing  to  prepare. 

Useless  now  to  go  into  the  garden  for  vegetables  or 
fruit  for  dinner  ;  the  fields  are  bare  and  cold,  no  cows 
or  sheep  are  to  be  seen  in  the  meadow  or  pasture.  In 
imagination  visit  the  well-stocked  barns  and  cellars.  See 
the  hay,  straw,  oats,  and  cornmeal   in   the  one,  and  the 
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potatoes,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  squash  and  apples,  etc., 
in  the  other.  Then  take  a  peep  into  the  closet  and  see 
the  preserves  and  canned  fruits  on  the  shelves  !  And, 
afterwards,  look  at  the  busy  mother  sewing  and  knitting 
as  fast  as  she  can,  making  warn)  dresses  and  coats,  mit- 
tens, socks  and  caps. 

The  value  to  little  children  in  such  observations  lies 
in  the  development  of  power  to  see  connections  and  to 
trace  cause  and  effect.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
careful  storing  away  in  cellars  and  shops,  and  of  all  such 
preparation,  either  in  our  own  homes  or  elsewhere,  for  us? 
How  much  care  and  labor  has  been  needed  for  months 
back  in  order  to  provide  the  things  now  being  stored 
away  !  Far  back  in  the  early  spring  the  farmer  began 
plowing  and  harrowing,  getting  the  ground  ready  for 
seed  ;  and  all  summer  he  was  busy  taking  care  of  the 
growing  crops,  while  the  rain  watered  the  thirsty  i-oots, 
and  the  sunshine  was  sent  to  do  its  work,  ripening  and 
coloring  the  apples  and  squash  and  corn,  etc.  How 
fitting,  after  all  is  gathered  in,  that  there  should  be  a 
"  Thanksgiving  Day  !  "  We  say  "  thank  you  "  to  people 
for  being  kind  to  us,  or  for  giving  us  things,  so  we  surely 
should  thank  God,  e.specially  at  this  time  of  year,  for 
food  and  comforts  for  the  long  winter  soon  to  come. 


Children  are  frequently  thoughtless  and  selfish  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  led  to  experience  the  pleasure 
that  comes  from  giving.  Thanksgiving  season  is  a  good 
time  to  bring  to  their  notice  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
poor.     They  should  share  their  good  things. 

During  the  week  before  Thanksgiving  have  a  .special 
corner  of  the  room,  or  a  table,  .set  apart  for  things  they 
may  bring  to  give  away.  The  sight  of  these  good 
things,  as  the  pile  increases  from  day  to  day,  arouses 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  awakens  a  desire  to  have 
some  share  in  the  giving.  This  plan  has  been  practised 
with  marked  success  in  a  certain  school  room  for  some 
years  back,  and  the  experience  is  excellent  for  the  child- 
ren. Everything  that  comes  is  welcomed,  and  the 
variety  is  often  considerable.  One  brings  two  or  three 
potatoes,  another  a  few  carrots,  a  cookie  or  an  apple 
brought  for  lunch  is  donated  by  some  one  who  has 
nothing  else  to  give,  and  who  has  grown  more  hungry 
to  give  than  to  keep.  In  many  cases  the  mother's 
interest  has  been  awakened,  and  a  bottle  of  preserves, 
or  some  sugar,  or  a  little  package  of  tea  finds  its  way  to 
the  table.  Little  by  little  the  pile  increases,  and  the 
day  before  Thanksgiving  it  is  sent  by  the  teacher  to 
some  poor  home  where  there  are  children  to  enjoy  it; 
and  later  on,  an  account  is  given  in  school  of  their 
pleasure  at  the  unexpected  gift.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  necessary  to  withhold  the  name  of  the  family,  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  interest  in  the  giving  and  in 
the  story  of  how  it  was  received. 


A  small  bunch  of  wheat  is  a  useful  decoration  for 
the  primary  room  ;  and  one  that  it  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  get.  At  the  least  a  few  stalks  may  be  secured 
before  the  grain  is  threshed  ;  if  too  late  for  that,  one 
may  easily  get  some  kernels  of  wheat  for  the  children  to 
examine  and   taste. 

Describe  by  talks  and  illustrate  by  pictures  where 
possible  the  growth  of  the  grain,  encouraging  the  pupils 
to  tell  what  they  know  of  it.  Let  them  measure  the 
height  of  the  straw  and  imitate  the  work  of  the  farmer 
in  beating  the  wheat  out  of  the  heads  and  in  blowing 
away  the  chaff.  Then,  in  imagination,  carry  it  away  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground.  Of  what  use  is  it  now  ?  Con- 
tinue the  story  of  the  flour  as  it  is  taken  to  the  homes 
to  be  made  into  bread,  biscuits,  cakes,  etc.  Give  speci- 
mens of  different  kinds  of  grain  to  look  at  and  to  sort, 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  and  draw  attention 
to  their  use. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  knowledge  most  children 
have  of  the  origin  of  the  things  they  use.  This  thing 
and  that  were  got  at  the  shop,  and  to  them  the  shop- 
keeper seems  the  originator  and  creator  of  all  he  keeps 
to  sell.  A  little  skilful  questioning  will  often  lead  them 
into  broader  light  and  give  them  new  interest  in  the 
things  they  .see  and  use. 


The  Miller. 

1  Tlie'  mill  wlieels  are  turning,  the  brook  turns  them  round, 

clip-  chip  ; 
By'  day  and  by  night  is  the  wheat  being  ground, 

clip,  clap  ; 
Tlie  miller  is  busy  as  bus}-  can  be, 
Tliat  we  may  have  bread  and  be  happy,  you  see. 
Clip  claj),  clip  clap,  clip  clap. 
Clip  clap,  clip  clap,  clip  clap. 

2  The  wheel'  quickly  turns,  and  then  round"  goes  the  stone, 

clip,  clap, 
And  grinds  up  the  wheat  which  the  farmer  has  sown, 

•  clip,  clap ; 

The  mother  then  makes  us  nice  biscuits^  and  cakes," 
O  such  a  good  mother,  what  nice  things  she  makes  I 
Clip  cla]i,  clip,  clap,  etc. 

'  Let  liands  revolve,  imitating  the  motion  of  the 
wheels. 

^  Clap  hands  twice,  fiist  having  left  hand  palm 
upward,  bringing  right  hand  down  on  it,  then  the 
reverse,  and  so  with  the  "  clip  clap  "  in  other  places. 

^  Left  hand  palm  upward  to  represent  lower  stone, 
the  right  hand  representing  upper  stone  rubbing  round 
and  round  on  it  to  imitate  grinding. 

*  Join  tips  of  thumb  and  first  finger  on  each  hand 
to  represent  biscuits. 

^  Curve  left  arm  to  represent  pan,  and  with  right 
hand  imitate  stirring  and  beating  batter  for  cake. 


no 
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Making  Bread. 

Selected  fmiii  '•  Finger-plays,"  by  Eiiiilie  Poulssou. 

"  The  farmer  and  the  miller 

Have  worked,''  the  mother  sai<l, 
"  To  get  the  tloiir  ready, 

So  I  -will  make  the  bread."  ' 

She  scooped  from  out  the  bariel  ■' 

The  Hour  white  as  snow, 

And  in  her  sieve  she  put  it  => 

And  shook  it  to  and  fro. 

Then  in  the  pan  of  flour  ' 
A  little  salt  she  threw  ;  "■' 
A  cup  of  yeast  she  added,  '• 
And  poured  in  water,  too. 
To  mix  them  all  together 
She  stirred  w  ith  busy  might,  ' 
Then  covered  it  and  left  it 
Until  tlie  bread  was  light.  " 

More  flour  then  she  sifted  ' 

And  kneaded  well  the  dough,  " 

And  in  the  waiting  oven 

The  loaves  of  bread  did  go. 

The  mother  watched  the  baking,  '" 

And  turned  the  loaves,  each  one, 

L'ntil  at  last,  rejoicing, 

She  said,  "My  bread  is  done  !  "  '  * 
1    Draw  sleeves  back  from  wrists  as  for  mixing  bread. 
=   Curve  right  hand  for  scoop  and  make  motion  as  of 
taking  flour  from  barrel. 

'   Interlace  fingers,  holding  hands  somewhat  curved, 
palms  up,  to  represent  sieve,  shaking  gently. 
^   Curve  left  arm  on  desk  to  represent  pan. 
■'   Pretend  sprinkling  salt  in  pan  with  right  hand. 
I'   Curve  right  hand  for  cup  and  imitate  pouring. 
'•   Stir  with  right  hand. 

■■*   Make  motion   with  both  hands  as  of  covering  with 
cloth. 

"   Make  motion  of  kneading  on  desk  or  lap. 
1 "   Pretend  to  open  oven  door,   looking  in  and   turn- 
ing loaves. 

'  1    Clap  hands  once.  '  « 


An  interesting  occupation  for  small  children  is  the 
making  of  paper  and  straw  chains.  Get  some  wheat 
straw,  (oat  straw  is  too  brittle),  and  after  a  little  soak- 
ing in  water  to  toughen  it,  cut  it  into  one-inch  lengths. 
A  quantity  of  this  may  be  prepared  by  older  children 
and  kept  for  use  as  required.  Each  time  before  u.sing 
the  straws  they  should  be  toughened  by  a  few  hours 
soaking,  and  then  wrapped  in  a  cloth  or  spread  out  to 
dry  for  a  little  while.  Prepare  also  some  paper.?,  colored 
if  possible,  either  one  inch  square,  or  circles  one  inch  in 
diameter,  and  let  the  children  string  them,  putting  on 
first  a  paper  and  then  a  straw,  and  so  on  until  the  chain 
is  complete.  A  coarse  .sewing  needle  should  be  used, 
with  coarse  white  thread  ;  the  thread  being  tied  into  the 


needle,  if  necessary,  and  a  knot  at  the  end  of  the  thread 
made  large  by  the  addition  of  a  knot  of  soft  twine,  or  a 
bit  of  thick  paper.  Colored  papers  cut  specially  for  this 
purpose  may  be  had  from  Selby  &  Co.,  10  Shuter  St., 
Toronto.  When  such  papers  are  used  the  exercise  may 
be  useful  in  teaching  color.  The  difficulty  and  value  of 
this  work  may  be  increased  by  requiring  two  colors  to 
bo  strung  alternately  in  the  chain,  or  by  using  shades 
and  tints  of  a  certain  color  in  regular  order. 


BUSY    WORK. 


I.  For  a  written  spelling  lesson  have  the  pupil  write 
as  many  of  the  words  of  his  reading  lesson  as  he  can 
recall.  In  a  short  time  not  a  few  in  the  class  will  be 
able  to  write  the  whole  list  of  words  which  present  any 
difficulty.  When  you  think  sufficient  time  has  been 
given,  call  on  three  or  four  who  have  the  longest  lists 
to  pronounce,  and  direct  the  others  to  supply  missing 
words. 

II.  Require  words  to  be  grouped  according  to  num- 
ber of  syllables  they  contain. 

III.  Require  class  to  write  twenty  words  that  are 
names  of  things  used  to  cook  with,  or  of  things  raised 
in  the  garden,  or  of  things  bought  by  dry  measure,  or  of 
bones  of  the  skeleton,  etc. 

IV.  Give  a  word.  Direct  class  to  make  as  many 
words  as  possible  from  the  letters  contained  in  the  given 
word. 

V.  Add  ing  and  ed  to  beg,  plod,  fret,  rub,  etc.  Add 
iny  and  ed  to  scrape,  manage,  escape,  excuse,  etc.  Add 
er  to  slip,  big,  sin,  etc.  Add  menf  to  amaze,  manage, 
measure,  Judge,  acknowledge,  etc.  In  the  same  way  re- 
quire the  adding  of  able, /nil,  less,  and  so  on. 

VT.  Lists  of  words  misspelled  should  be  corrected 
and  accurately  written  many  times,  in  order  that  the 
pupil  may  get  a  right  impression  of  the  word  in  place 
of  the  wrong  form. 

VII.  Make  memory  list  of  words  used  in  previous 
geography  lesson. 

VITI.  Make  a  list  of  words  alike  in  spelling,  but 
different  in  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Of  words 
alike  in  sound  but  different  in  spelling.  —  Midland 
SchiHils. 

A  pupil  at  school  received  woi-d  from  his  father  to 
return  home.  He  answered  as  follows  :  "I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter.  I  shall  pack  my  trunk,  hire  an 
expressman  to  take  it  to  the  station,  buy  my  ticket,  and 
leave  on  the  first  train  on  Wednesday  morning."  Recast 
the  above,  and  say  only  what  is  necessarj'  in  reply. 

See  how  many  of  your  advanced  class  will  spell  cor- 
rectly and  give  the  meanings  of  the  following  words  on 
the  first  tiial  ;  on  the  second  after  studj'  ;  on  the  third- 
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Finally  give  the  exercise  as  a  test  without  previous 
notice  :  Primer,  kidnapper,  numbskull,  rebelling,  travel- 
ling, gnawed,  pencilled,  vie,  vying,  bilious,  fiery,  forcible' 
vilify,  recommendation,  California,  sacrilegious  panicky 
Mussulmans,  dumbfound,  parallel,  peaceable,  Bismarck 
Louisiana,  stratagem,  separate,  metallic,  liquefy,  ecstasy, 
pausy,  strategy,  recede,  succeed,  secede,  supersede,  del- 
eble,  indelible,  dyeing,  dying. 

Write  abbreviations  for  hour,  second,  minute,  gallon, 
dollar,  bushel,  degree,  quart,  peck,  barrel,  sergeant, 
captain,  general,  colonel,  account,  example,  barrels,  the 
square  root  of  16,  the  cubic  root  of  16,  major-general, 
pound  (money),  pound  (weight),  notice  well,  postmaster, 
postscript,  (for  what  else  do  the  last  two  abbreviations 
stand  ?) 

Write  the  words  for  which  the  following  abbrevi- 
ations stand  :  E.  R.,  MS.,  e.  g..  Dr.  (What  el.se  ?),  Cr  , 
Sr.,  Jr  ,  10th  prox.,  C.  O.  D.,  Xmas,  MSS.,  D.  V.,  from 
54  B.  C.  to  43  A.  D.,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  14-16,  A.  O.  U.  W., 
12th  ult,  14th  inst. 

Write  the  plural  of  the  following  words.  As  a 
second  exercise  write  the  possessive  singular  and  pos- 
se.ssive  plural,  writing  an  appropriate  noun  after  each 
word  where  admissible  :  Fly,  fancy,  lady,  chimney, 
turkey,  valley,  shelf,  staff,  knife,  life,  sheep,  deer,  goose, 
child,  man,  mouse,  ox,  tooth,  foot,  woman,  brother, 
bandit,  beau,  madam,  memorandum,  aide-de-camp,  com- 
mander-in-chief, son-in-law,  man-of-war,  hanger-on,  dor 
mouse,  court-yard,  handful,  goosequill,  step-son,  tooth- 
brush, man-servant. 


November  Poets  and  Authors. 


William  C'liUen  Biyunt,  American,  b.  Nov.  3,  1794  ;  d.  .June 
12,  l.STS.  Studied  and  practised  law  :  was  for  fift\-  years 
editor  of  tlie  -V.  Y.  Ei-tiiiny  Poxf.  His  Ijest  known  work  is 
"  Thanatopsis,"  (a  view  of  death). 

.James  Montgomery,  a  .Scot.sman,  b.  Nov.  4,  1771  ;  d.  April 
30,  1854.  Was  educated  and  lived  iji  England.  Edited  the 
Shejfidd  Iris  for  31  years.  He  is  best  known  by  his  hvmns  and 
devotional  poems. 

Oliver  (ioldsmith,  Irish,  b.  Nov.  10,  1728,  d.  April  4,  1774. 
Author,  pliysician,  pioof  reader,  writer  for  periodicals.  His 
best  works  :  Citizen  of  the  World  ;  The  Tiavellei'  :  The  \'icar 
of  Wakefield  ;  She  Stoops  to  Coni|uer. 

Wm.  Co.wper  (pron.  Kow-per  or  Kno-pei  ),  English  ;  b,  Nov. 
15,  1731  ;  d.  April  25,  1800.  Studied  law  but  never  practised. 
Uevoted  himself  to  literature.  His  best  known  poems  are, 
The  Task,  and  .lolni  Cilpin's  Ride. 

Give  other  works  of  the  above-named  authors. 

The  lives  of  Goldsmith  and  Cowper  have  a  pathetic 
interest.      Can  you  give  any  particulars  I 

Can  you  name  any  hymns  that  Cowper  wrote  '] 

Which  one  was  a  nature-poet  I  (See  memory  gems 
Rkvikw  for  October  and  November). 

Did  Cowper  live  in  more  than  oin-  century  " 


Prepared  fur  the  Review  | 

Memory  Gems  :   November— Thanksgiving'. 


November  woods  are  bare  and  still  ; 
November  days  are  clear  and  brii»ht ; 
Each  noon  burns  up  tbe  morning  chill. 
The  morning's  snow  is  gone  by  night : 
Each  day  my  steps  grow  slow,  grow  light. 
As  through  the  woods  I  reverent  creep 
Watching  all  tilings  lie  "  dosvn  to  sleep." 

— Helen-  Hunt  .Tacksox. 

Glorions  are  the  woods  in  their  latest  gold  and  crimson. 
Yet  our  full-leaved  willows  are  in  their  freshest  green. 
Such  a  kindly  autumn,  so  mercifully  dealing 
With  the  growth  of  summer,  I  never  yet  have  seen. 

Bry.\nt — Third  of  Norcmhtr, 

Autumn  wins  you  best  by  this  its  mute 
Apjjeal  to  sympathy  for  its  decay. 

Robert  Browxi.m: — I''rraie/xit.i. 

The  warm  sun  is  failing,  the  bleak  wind  is  wailing, 
The  baie  Ijoughs  aie  sighing,  the  pale  flowers  aie  dying  ; 

And  the  year 
On  the  earth  her  death-bed,  in  a  cloud  of  leaves  dead 
Is  lying. 
Come,  months,  come  away, 
from  November  to  May, 
In  your  saddest  array  ; 
Follow  the  bier 
Of  the  dead  cold  year, 
And  like  dim  shadows  watch  by  her  sepulchre. 

.SiiELLKV — A 11/ limn. 

I  This  sunlight  shames  November  when  he  grieves 

In  dead  red  leaves,  and  will  not  let  him  shun 
The  day,  though  bougli  with  biugh  be  over-run. 
But  with  a  blessing  ever\-  glade  receives 
High  salutation. 

U.\NTK    C\KRIEL    ROSSETTI— .4  »/»;««. 

.;'  Decking  herself  in  autumn's  cheeriest  tints, 

Crowned  with  a  veil  impalpable  as  breath. 
One  long,  warm  kiss  upon  the  earth  she  prints. 
And,  smiling  to  the  last,  goes  down  to  death. 

Ed\v.\rd  Vance  Cooke — Indian  Summer. 

7  And  let  these  altars,  wreathed  with  flowers, 

And  piled  with  fruits,  awake  again  ; 
Thanksgivings  for  the  golden  hours, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain  ! 

WlIITTIER. 

1.  Which  of  the  above  extracts  best  represents  our 
November  of  this  year  ? 

2.  What  leaves  have  put  on  their  "  latest  gold  "  and 
"  crimson  V 

3.  What  leaves  are  in  their  "  freshest  grceni"     Note 
if  this  is  true  of  our  willows  or  other  shrubs  and  trees. 

4.  What  is  the  "  long  warm  ki.ss  "(/)'" 

.").      What  is  the  "  veil   impalpable  as  breath  (/). 
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Selections  and  Reflections. 

Tf  we  are  to  judge  by  the  new  educational  scheme  for 
Ireland,  education  is  becoming  intensely  practical.  In 
it  great  prominence  will  be  given  to  manual  training, 
drawing,  experimental  science,  the  domestic  arts  and 
physical  drill.  All  teachers  must,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  become  qualified  to  teach  those  subjects  in  which 
they  are  deficient,  especially  drawing  and  singing.  The 
teaching  has  hitherto  been  so  largely  on  the  old-fashioned 
lines  of  the  three  R's  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
subjects  will  amount  almost  to  a  revolution. 

If  a  child  leaves  school  inefficiently  grounded  in  the 
three  R's,  it  is  not  necessarily  so  because  the  teaching 
he  has  received  has  been  inefficient,  but  because  there 
has  not  been  sufficient  time  while  he  remained  at  school 
to  foster  the  seed  sown  in  very  stony  ground  of  a  dull 
and  feeble  intellect,  and  because  the  conditions  of  home 
life  were  only  such  as  would  tend  to  bligiit  any  mental 
growth. 

While  we  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  children  who 
fail  at  first  to  satisfy  employers,  I  think  we  do  not 
realize  how  many  thousand  of  children  pass  from  one 
school  into  employment,  and  how  many  of  them,  by 
»ood  honest  work,  are  leaping  the  fruits  of  a  good  edu- 
cation. In  this,  as  in  other  things  in  life,  it  is  the  voice 
of  the  non-contents,  and  not  of  the  contents,  which  is 
more  readily  heard. 

"  The  custom  of  prescribing  a  play  of  Shakespeare  to 
be  studied  with  elaborate  annotations  still  prevails  in 
many  schools,  and  is  generally  a  mistake,  while  to  turn 
Shakespeare  into  exercises  for  parsing  and  analysis 
amounts  to  a  desecration.  .  .  .  There  .seems  a 
general  agreement  that  the  reading  of  English  literature 
in  class,  with  only  the  most  necessary  explanation,  is  a 
very  valuable  exercise.  Reading  aloud.  Ear  too  un- 
common with  grown-up  people,  can  scarcely  be  practised 
too  frequently  at  school." — DaiJij  Xi-ii:>:. 

Not  Rule  But  Service. 

Not  rule  but  service.  What  does  this  mean  ?  Does 
it  mean  anything  less  than  the  teacher  is  sul)ject  to  the 
law  of  service  to  her  children  from  the  moment  she 
comes  in  contact  with  them  1  Not  only  service  to  teach 
them  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
next  grade,  but  the  higher  spiritual  service  that  seeks 
to  understand  them  individually,  to  search  out  their 
needs,  to  correct  wrong  tendencies,  and  to  start  them  in 
a  life  course  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

The  teacher  who  takes  up  a  new  class  in  August  is 
overwhelmed  with  opportunities  to  serve  these  little 
ones,  even  as  the  Master  served  humanity.     This  boy  is 


inattentive.  Does  he  hear  well  1  Has  he  perfect  eye- 
sight ?  This  little  girl  enunciates  badly.  Are  the 
physical  organs  free  from  obstructions  1  Another  is 
sullen.  Is  it  fear,  bad  management  at  home,  or  the 
loneliness  and  discouragement  that  come  to  children 
that  we  never  dream  of  ?  The  restless,  forlorn,  poorly 
dressed,  bad-tempered  child.  Did  he  have  enough 
breakfast?  Is  another  deceitful?  Perhaps  he  has 
never  known  the  joy  and  pride  of  being  trusted  and 
believed  in.  In  fact,  there  is  not  one  child  among 
them  all  that  does  not  need  to  be  studied  in  the  true 
spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  home  influences  must  be 
known  and  analyzed,  the  mental  bent  discovered,  the 
peculiar  talent  developed,  and  each  one  helped  in  his 
own  way.  This  is  not  to  be  a  separate  service  super- 
imposed upon  the  regular  routine  of  school  work  to 
increase  one's  duties,  one's  hours,  and  one's  fatigue  ; 
but  it  must  go  right  along  with,  and  be  a  part  of,  the 
regular  work,  taking  no  more  added  time  and  effort 
than  to  think,  to  feel,  to  suffer,  to  love,  and  to  enjoy. 
It  is  the  undercurrent  of  school  life,  the  soul  current 
that  makes  the  outward  life  worth  \Wm^.  — Primary 
Education.  

My  Schoolroom. 


I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my  slate, 
And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate. 
My  school  is  out  for  a  season  of  rest. 
And  now  for  the  schoolroom  I  love  the  best. 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide. 
Where  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams  hide. 
Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars, 
And  the  daisies  twinkle  like  fallen  stars  ; 

Where  the  clusters  of  buttercups  gild  the  scene, 
Like  showers  of  gold  dust  thrown  over  the  green, 
And  the  wind's  tlying  footsteps  are  traced,  as  they  pass, 
By  the  dance  of  the  sorrel  and  dip  of  the  grass. 

My  lessons  are  written  in  clouds  and  trees, 
XnA  no  one  whispers  except  the  breeze, 
Who  sometimes  l)lows,  from  a  secret  place, 
A  stray,  sweet  blossom  against  my  face. 

My  school  bell  rings  in  the  i-ippling  stream. 
Which.hides  itself,  like  the  schoolboy's  dream. 
Under  the  shadow-  and  out  of  sight, 
But  laughing  still  for  its  own  delight. 

My  schoolmates  there  are  the  liirds  and  bees. 
And  the  saucy  squirrel,  more  dull  than  these, 
For  he  only  learns,  in  all  the  weeks. 
How  many  chestnuts  will  till  his  cheeks. 

My  teacher  is  patient,  and  never  yet 
A  lesson  of  hers  did  I  once  forget. 
For  wonderful  lore  do  her  lips  impart. 
And  all  her  lessons  are  learned  by  heart. 
O,  come  !  O,  come  !  or  we  shall  be  late, 
And  Autumn  will  fasten  the  golden  gate. 

—Katherine  Lee  Bates,  in  Aiiirrlcan  Jfirirultiirist. 
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A  Device  in  Discipline. 

The  writer  recently  spent  a  little  time  with  H.  G. 
Woody,  principal  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  high  scliool. 
His  school  room  was  crowded,  there  being  five  more 
pupils  in  attendance  than  were  seats  in  the  room.  Yet 
the  order  was  perfect.  Not  a  whisper  —  not  a  note 
passed  —  no  side  glances  —  simply  an  earnest  attention 
to  business.  There  were  frequent  consultations  of  dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias,  and  other  reference  books,  but 
no  communication.  Each  pupil  seemed  interested  in 
'  his  own  work  and  attended  strictly  to  his  own  business. 
It  was  simply  a  model  school. 

In  this  school  each  pupil  keeps  his  own  record  of 
both  conduct  and  study,  in  a  little  blank  book  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  makes  daily  entries.  This  is  not 
the  "  self-reporting  S3'stem,"  because  the  pupil's  standing 
is  not  made  up  from  this  record.  The  pupil  does  not 
report  to  anybody  ;  he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  him- 
self. The  principal  frequently  looks  at  these  little 
books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but  never  criticizes  the 
marking.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  show  his  books 
to  his  parents,  and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a  report 
that  he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  show.  The  pupil  is 
given  to  understand  that  the  record  is  for  his  own 
benefit  exclusively,  and  that  it  is  for  his  own  inspection 
exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  above  named  device 
is  an  excellent  one,  for  two  very  manifest  reasons  : 

1.  It  compels  the  student  to  constantlj'  compare 
his  own  performances,  in  both  conduct  and  work,  with 
his  own  ideal  standard  of  excellence,  and  this  is  worth 
a  great  deal  to  any  one,  whether  in  school  or  out  of 
school. 

2.  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make 
a  false  report,  and  this  gives  it  its  immense  advantage 
over  the  "self-reporting  system." 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any 
other,  however  good,  will  run  itself. — Indiana  School 
Journal. 

The  following  is  a  "  device  "  I  have  used  for  tardi- 
ness :  Being  a  believer  in  plenty  of  oral  as  well  as 
written  spelling,  I  have  the  old  fashioned  spelling  class 
once  each  day,  and  to  the  one  getting  the  greatest 
number  of  head  marks,  I  award  a  prize  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  When  I  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  pupils  to  be  tardy,  I  change  my  programme, 
so  as  to  have  the  spoiling  les.sons  just  after  opening 
exercises  in  the  morning.  Of  course,  I  give  due  notice 
of  the  change,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  increase 
in  the  response  at  roll-call.  I  have  tried  this  experi- 
ment in  rural  and  town  schools,  and  find  it  all  right  in 
either.  —  B.  F.  Murphy  in  West  Virijinia  School  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  young  Brazilian  aeronaut,  Santos-Dumot,  has 
succeeded,  after  many  attempts,  in  steering  his  balloon 
from  St.  Cloud  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  in  Paris,  and  back 
to  his  starting  point  within  a  given  time.  Though  his 
balloon  is  of  little  practical  use  as  a  means  of  transpor- 
tation, and  he  has  more  than  once  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
managing  it,  yet  his  persistence  and  final  success  have 
proved  the  po.ssibility  of  navigating  the  air. 

To  the  English  and  German  expeditions  for  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  South  Polar  regions  is  added  a  Swedish 
expedition,  which  sailed  on  October  16th.  The  British 
explorers  will  work  south  of  New  Zealand,  the  Germans 
south  of  Cape  Colony,  and  the  Swedes  south  of  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  which  island  they  will  explore  before  going 
farther. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  authorities  have  under 
consideration  a  scheme  of  irrigation  for  the  Northwest 
by  which  millions  of  acres  of  land,  which  now  lies  sterile 
between  Calgary  and  Medicine  Hat,  may  be  turned  into 
farming  and  grazing  land.  The  waters  of  the  Bow 
river  would  be  used  to  irrigate  the  barren  region. 

The  most  important  event  mentioned  in  the  foreign 
news  of  the  past  month  seems  to  be  the  death  of  Abdul 
Rahman  Kahn,  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
peaceful  succession  of  his  son,  Habib  Ullah  Hahn.  The 
new  Amir,  Habib  Ullah,  is  friendly  to  the  British.  It 
is  hoped  that,  like  his  father,  he  will  be  able  to  keep 
peace  among  the  turbulent  Afghan  tribes,  and  remain 
a  firm  and  watchful  ally  of  Great  Britain. 

Though  the  rulers  still  deny  that  there  is  war,  the 
fighting  continues  along  the  frontier  of  Venezuela  and 
Colombia. 

Nicaragua  has  denounced  her  treaties  with  Gieat 
Britain,  France  and  the  United  States.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  with  the  purpose  of  making  new  treaties, 
giving  to  the  United  States  exclusive  rights  in  the 
proposed  Isthmian  canal. 

The  name  of  America  has  long  been  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  that  of  an  early  navigator,  Americus 
Vespucius.  It  is  now  stated  upon  the  authority  of 
recent  investigations  that  Vespucius  was  not  a  navigator, 
and  that  his  name  was  not  Americus,  but  Alberice  ;  and 
that  the  word  America  is  of  native  origin  and  was  used 
by  Columbus,  who  found  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  called  their  country 
Amaraca-pana,  meaning  the  land  of  Amaraca. 

An  active  insurrection  in  the  island  of  Samar  is  giving 
trouble  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

King  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Italy,  will  act  as  arbitrator 
between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  in  regard  to  the 
British  Guiana  boundary. 

The  census  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
French  population  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  an  in- 
crease of  over  .'50,000  within  the  last  ten  years.  Kxact 
figures  are  not  yet  given,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
French  speaking  pi>ople  of  the  three  Maritime  Provinces 
will  aggregate  100,000. 
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A  new  scheme  for  a  shorter  route  of  travd  to  Europe 
is  now  claiming  attention  in  New  York.  It  is  to  run 
from  New  York  by  rail  to  some  port  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
New  Brunswick,  and  thence  by  swift  steamers  to  some 
port  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  thence  by  rail  and 
packet  to  connect  with  tlie  English  railways  ;  time 
from  New  York  to  London,  four  days  and  four  hours. 
Something  like  this  was  the  dream  of  the  founders  of 
the  European  and  North  American  railway,  when  they 
built  the  road  of  that  name  between  St.  John  and 
Shediac. 

A  New  York  newspaper  thus  summarizes  the  recent 
developments  and  future  prospects  of  Canada :  Rails 
are  being  laid  on  a  road  designed  to  push  forward  to 
James  Bay.  A  company  is  proposing  to  connect  Lake 
Winnipeg  with  Hudson's  Bay  by  canal  and  river,  thus 
making  a  short  water  route  by  which  the  wheat  and 
cattle  of  the  Northwest  may  be  carried  to  Europe. 
Men  are  pushing  northward  and  westward  by  thous- 
ands. Government  explorers  just  returned  tell  of  rich 
mineral  lands  and  valuable  forests  in  what  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  barren  grounds.  The  same 
men  say  forty  miles  of  canal  will  connect  the  Mackenzie 
river  with  Chesterfield  inlet,  and  promoters  are  already 
planning  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  with  a  view  of 
making  a  water  route  to  those  vast  undeveloped  lands 
of  the  far  Northwest.  In  the  light  of  facts  and  ten- 
dencies it  is  not  rash  to  predict  that  Hudson's  Bay  will 
yet  be  seen  from  a  car  window,  that  farms  and  mines 
and  factories  will  one  day  touch  elbows  with  the  barren 
grounds  below  the  Arctic,  and  that  Davis  Strait  will 
see  an  endless  line  of  steamers  carrying  the  products  of 
a  new  Canada  over  a  short  line  to  Europe. 

The  last  of  the  four  largest  armored  cruisers  in  the 
world,  which  have  been  launched  this  year  in  England, 
is  named  King  Alfred.  The  others  are  called  the 
Drake,  the  Good  Hope,  and  the  Leviathan.  They  are 
commerce  protectors,  and  are  built  in  answer  to  the 
new  commerce  destroyers  of  France  and  other  European 
powers. 

The  existence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow,  and  in  San  Francisco,  is  causing  our  health 
authorities  to  take  strong  precautions  against  its  intro- 
duction into  Canada. 

The  annexation  of  Crete  to  Greece  is  now  thought  to 
be  inevitable. 

The  royal  tour  of  the  colonial  empire  is  ended.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  have  com- 
pleted their  journey,  over  five  continents  and  many  SPas, 
yet  without  leaving  the  king's  dominions,  and  without 
visiting  all  the  lands  beneath  his  imperial  rule.  The 
Ophir,  with  the  royal  party  on  board,  left  Halifax  on 
the  21st  of  October,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on 
November  1st,  stopping  on  the  way  at  Newfoundland. 
An  imposing  naval  display  at  Portsmouth,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic greeting  in  London,  were  at  once  a  welcome 
to  the  returning  travellers  and  a  tribute  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  colonies  which  they  had  visited  and  where  they 
had  been  so  well  received.  The  magnificent  reception 
accorded  in  Canada  to  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  very 
pleasing  to  the  people  of  England,  and  has  shown  to  the 


world  that  no  people  who  owe  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  are  more  sincerely  attached  to  the  empire  than 
His  Majesty's  American  subjects  in  this  great  Dominion. 

The  king's  new  title,  which  recognizes  the  colonies, 
runs  thus  :  Edward  the  Seventh,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
and  of  the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  .seas,  King, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  Emperor  of  India. 

That  brigandage  still  exists  in  Turkey  is  proved  by 
the  case  of  Miss  Stone,  an  American  missionary,  who  is 
carried  off  and  held  for  ransom.  It  is  suspected  that 
the  abduction  is  the  work  of  Bulgarians  and  is  chielly 
for  political  effect. 

A  force  of  West  Indian  negro  troops  is  to  be  de- 
spatched to  quell  disturbances  in  the  Niger  region  in 
West  Africa. 

British  naval  vessels  have  been  coaling  at  Sydney, 
N.  S.  It  seems  strange  to  us  that  this  has  never  been 
done  before.  Coal  from  the  British  Isles  lias  hitherto 
been  sent  at  whatever  cost  to  the  coaling  stations  all 
over  the  world. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  sailing  under  Canadian 
register  last  yeai'  was.  (5,735,  and  their  value  about 
$20,000,000. 

The  .search  for  petroleum  in  Westmorland  Co.,  N.  B., 
has  proved  successful,  and  four  oil  wells  are  now  yield- 
ing more  or  less  oil. 

The  latest  of  the  wonders  of  electricity  is  a  wireless 
electric  lamp,  which  has  been  tried  successfully  at  dis- 
tances of  between  four  and  five  miles. 

Three  companies  of  the  Royal  Canadian  regiment  will 
be  sent  to  Bermuda,  to  assist  in  guarding  Boer  prisoners. 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  dead.  He  was  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  Chinese  statesman  of  recent  years,  and  his 
friendship  for  Russia  has  had  a  marked  iniluence  upon 
Chinese  foreign  policy. 

The  usual  accounts  of  minor  successes  of  the  British 
forces  in  South  Africa  weie  interrupted  last  month  by 
a  report  that  a  few  of  the  enemy  had  pushed  thiough 
Cape  Colony  to  the  sea,  and  later  by  news  of  a  slight 
reverse  of  one  of  the  British  columns,  with  the  death  of 
the  commander  of  the  party  and  the  loss  of  two  guns. 
Botha  was  in  command  of  the  Boeis,  who  attacked  the 
British  rear.  His  force  was  driven  off,  and  is  now 
scattered  for  the  present.  There  are  two  other  Boer 
forces  in  the  field,  led  respectively  by  Delarey  and 
DeWet,  and  unless  more  men  are  sent  to  the  .seat 
of  war,  these  roving  bands  will  be  able  to  prolong  the 
struggle  for  some  time  to  come. 

France  and  Turkey  are  on  the  verge  of  war.  A 
French  fleet  has  been  sent  to  the  island  of  Mitylene,  to 
seize  ports,  if  necessary,  for  the  enforcement  of  French 
claims  against  Turkey.  It  is  believed  that  the  Sultan 
will  yield. 

The  last  rails  of  the  great  Siberian  railway,  connect- 
ing Moscow  with  Vladivostook,  were  laid  November 
4th.  Nearly  ten  and  a  half  years  were  occupied  in 
building  the  road,  which  is  4,fi94  miles  long,  and 
cost  .11  7."), 000,000. 
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TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 


Northumberland  County  Institute. 
The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Northumber- 
land County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Chatham 
on  the  10th  and  11th  of  October,  President  Wathen  in 
the  chair.  Papers  and  addresses  were  given  by  the 
pre.sident,  J.  C.  Mersereau,  Dr.  Cox,  Miss  Troy,  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  McNaughton,  Miss  Beatrice  Ellis.  A 
largely  attended  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  10th.  Newcastle  was  named  as  the  next 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Institute.  The  following  offi- 
cers were  elected  : — President,  Geo.  K.  McNaughton  ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Maggie  Mowatt ;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer, R.  W.  Alward.  Additional  members  of  Execu- 
tive, Miss  B.  Ellis  and  Miss  K.  I.  B.  McLean. 


Westmorland  County  Institute. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Westmor- 
land Teacher's  Institute  was  held  at  Shediac  on  the 
10th  and  11th  October,  the  president,  C.  H.  Aclieson 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  about  one  hundred. 
Mr.  Acheson  made  an  excellent  president  keeping  the 
institute  well  to  the  work.  The  discussions  were 
spirited  and  practical,  especially  those  on  Principal 
Dixon's  paper  on  bird  life  and  Miss  Bourque's  on  Man- 
ual Training  and  its  Effect  on  Character  Building.  Prin- 
cipal H.  B.  Steeves  read  a  thoughtful  paper  on  The 
School  and  Citizens.  The  pubFic  meeting  on  the  even 
ing  of  the  10th  was  largely  attended  and  interesting 
addresses  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Burt  and  Pierce,  Principal 
Oulton  and  G,  U.  Hay  were  given,  interspersed  by  a  fine 
musical  programme.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Institute 
will  be  held  at  Port  Elgin.  The  following  officei-s  were 
elected  : — President,  R.  L.  Hetherington,  Moncton  ; 
Vice-President,  Miss  Ella  Copp,  Sackville  ;  Sec-Treas- 
urer, S.  W.  Irons,  Moncton. 


Kings  County,  N.  B.,   Institute. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kings  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Sussex  on  the  ■24th  and 
25th  October,  President  H.  R.  Keith  in  the  chair.  The 
excellence  of  the  papers  and  addresses,  the  spirited 
discu.ssions,  and  the  cordial  welcome  extended  to  the 
visitors  by  the  citizens  and  teachers  of  Sussex,  rendered 
this  one  of  the  most  interesting  gatherings  of  teachers 
ever  held  in  the  county. 

The  absence  of  Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves  through  ill- 
ness was  a  matter  of  general  regret.  The  presence  of 
Chief.  Supt.  Dr.  Inch,  at  the  first  institute  he  has  been 
able  to  attend  since  his  return  from  England  was  a  great 
source  of  help.  There  were  papers  and  addresses  as 
follows  :   Mattliew  G.  Duffy  on  discipline  ;   D.  P.  Kirk- 


patrick  on  history  ;  I'j.  H.  MacCready,  drawing  and 
manual  work,  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  designs,  etc., 
from  the  Manual  Training  School,  Fredericton  ;  Miss 
A.  Peck,  mental  arithmetic  ;  Miss  Laura  E.  Mace  and 
Susan  P.  Fen  wick,  local  history  papers  ;  Miss  Mabel 
Folkins,  time  table  difficulties  ;  Weldon  Pickle,  litera- 
ature  ;  J.  T.  Horsman,  arithmetic. 

The  election  of  otlicers  resulted  as  follows  :  President, 
Wm.  Brodie  ;  Vice-pre.sident,  Maigaret  Stewart  ;  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, C.  M.  Kelly. 

Hampton  Station  was  decided  on  for  the  next  place 
of  meeting. 

After  adjournment  the  teachers  of  Sus.sex  grammar 
school  served  the  members  of  the  institute  with  refresh- 
ments. 

The  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  L'4th  was 
largely  attended.  Addresses  were  given  by  J.  A. 
Freeze,  Secretary  of  the  School  Board  ;  Dr.  Inch,  G.  V . 
Hay  and  E.  E.  MacCready,  Principal  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Tiaining  School,  Fredericton. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  commercial  classes  at  Horton  Academy,  Wolf- 
ville — book  keeping,  typewriting,  stenography,  commer- 
cial law,  penmanship  and  correspondence — are  much 
fuller  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  Manual  Training 
department  is  receiving  due  recognition;  there  are  more 
taking  this  work  this  year  than  ever  before.  Sii.c?  last 
June  the  interior  of  the  Edward  W.  Young  Manual 
Training  Hall  has  been  remodelled,  thus  adding  much 
to  its  convenience  and  efficiency. 


The  following  letter  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  in 
New  Denmark,  Victoria  County,  N.  B  ,  will  be  read 
with  interest. 

"  I  would  like  to  tell  you  something  of  the  -school 
where  I  teach.  The  address  has  told  enough  to  know 
that  it  is  in  the  Danish  colony  where,  among  themselves 
the  people  speak  the  Danish  language,  although  the 
older  ones  can  speak  English  when  it  is  necessary.  But 
when  the  children  first  go  to  school  they  cannot  speak 
one  English  word  ;  they  don't  even  know  what  is  said  to 
them  until  it  is  translated  for  them. 

There  are  five  schools  in  the  colony,  but  the  New 
Denmark  school  house  is  the  prettiest  and  best  fur- 
nished of  them  all.  It  is  painted  white  outside,  and  the 
woodwork  inside  is  painted  a  pretty  slate  colour.  A 
year  ago  we  made  a  pie  supper  and  raised  enough  to  get 
hardwood  desks  and  chairs  :  before  that  the  desks  were 
so  uncomfortable  for  the  children  that  they  were  tired 
before  dinper. 

Hanging  over  our  map  of  Canada,  we  have  a  small 
Canadian  ilag  2-1x18  inches  and  in  the  yard,  half  way 
between  the  school  door  and  the  road  is  a  (lag-staff, 
forty-feet  high  with  halyards  from  which  may  sometimes 
be  seen  flying  a  three-yard  Canadian  ensign  belonging 
to  the  district.  These  two  are  the  only  school  flags  in 
the  colony,  so  the  people  of  the  district  are  very  proud 
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of  them.  Inspector  Meagher  calls  on  us  twice  a  year 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  see  him.  I  have  been  teach- 
ing among  the  Danish  people  for  nearly  six  years  and 
can  speak  their  language  to  the  children  when  neces- 
sary. While  I  write  the  children  are  talking  Danish. 
I  find  the  Educational  Review  a  great  help  in  my 
yfork."  ALLibON  M.  Jensen. 

Harry  L.  Bustin,  B.  A.,  of  Malvern  Square,  a  teacher 
of  much  experience  succeeds  Stanley  L.  Dukeshire,  B. 
A.,  as  principal  of  the  public  schools,  Canning,  N.  S. 
Mr.  Dukeshire  replaces  Mr.  John  Godfrey  in  the  priu- 
cipalship  of  the  County  Academy,  Antigonish. 

The  Wolfville,  N.  S.,  public  schools  have  an  enrol- 
ment of  250.  There  are  .35  doing  high  school  work. 
Wolfville  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  educational 
advantages  The  work  of  Mr.  Ford  who  enters  upon 
the  fifth  year  as  principal,  and  his  painstaking  and 
efficient  staff,  is  justly  appeciated  by  the  citizens. 

The  following  teachers  have,  by  their  own  eff'orts, 
assisted  by  their  pupils,  procured  and  paid  for  since  the 
present  terui  opened  a  supply  of  apparatus  and  chemicals 
for  nature  lessons  during  the  winter  months,  and  sets 
of  minerals  for  class  use  ;  Miss  Evelyn  Boone,  Oak  Bay, 
Charlotte  County  ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Carruthers,  Blackville, 
Northumberland  County  ;  Miss  Bessie  Eraser,  Grand 
Falls  ;  Miss  May  Floyd,  Hillsdale,  Kings  County  ;  Miss 
Myrtle  A.  Harmon,  near  Woodstock.  Miss  Harmon  is 
indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  nice  cabinet  in  which  to  store 
apparatus  and  material  for  nature  lessons. 

In.spector  Roscoe  intends  to  visit  the  schools  in  Hants 
County  from  November  4th,  until  the  Christmas  vaca- 
tion. 

Mr.  Graham  P.  Morse,  of  Windsor,  N.  S.,  led  the 
province  on  the  examination  for  the  A  Class  last  July. 
Mr.  Morse  attended  Acadia  last  year — a  member  of  tlie 
sophomore  class.  He  has  been  appointed  on  the  staflf 
of  Windsor  Academy. 

Miss  McCarthy,  of  Kentville,  N.  S.,  who  has  been 
teaching  at  Wallnook,  Kings  County,  died  recently 
of  smallpox  at  her  home. 

The  Kentville,  N.  S.,  schools  have  been  closed  since 
the  first  of  Octoiier  on  account  of  small-pox.  Several 
other  schools  in  western  Kings  are  all  closed  for  the 
same  reason.  

'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 

F.  T.— Please  solve  7th  example,  page  79,  and  4th  example, 
page  83,  Kennedy  and  O'Hearn's  Academic  Arithmetic, 
1.    Interest  on  first  payment  (no  matter  what  the  rate). 

For  5  mos.   =   Int.  on  second  payment  for  3  mos. 
First  payment  x  rate  x  ,\  =  second  payment  x  rate  x  j\ 
5  times  first  payment  =  3  times  second  payment 
First  payment  =  f  second  payment. 
First  payment  +  second  payment  =  $1,000 
4  second  payment -I-  second  payment  =  $1,000 
Second  payment   =   $625 
First  payment      =  $375 
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200  X  10 
200   X    11 


0  = 

1  = 

2  = 

3  = 

4  = 

5  = 

6  = 

7  = 

8  = 

9  = 


0  months 

200 

400 

600 

800 
1000 
1200 
1400 
IGOO 
1800 
2000 
2200 


$2400  into  13200  =  5|  months. 
$200  X  0  =    0  months 
1000  X  5  =  5000   " 
800  X  7  =  5600   " 


$2000 
Balance  of  debt 

=  $400 

2600  -^  400 


10600  months 
Balance  of  mos.  (13200  -  10600) 

=  2600  months 
=  6i  months.      Answer. 


W.  C.  S.  — Would  you  please  give  a  solution  of  example  4, 
list  28,  examination  questions,  p.  18,  Kennedy  &  O'Hearn's 
Academic  Arithmetic.  Kennedy  &  O'  Hearn  make  it  $725.40. 
I  make  it  $55.80,  or  thirteen  times  less  than  the  answer  given. 

$55.80  is  the  correct  answer.     See  last  edition. 


Boarding-House  Geometry. 

Some  definitions,  axioms,  postulates  and  propositions. 
The  following  have  a  familiar  sound  to  all  who  have 
ever  tried  to  follow  old  Euclid's  vagaries  of  boarding- 
house  life  : 

Definitions  and  Axioms. — All  boarding-houses  are 
the  same  boarding-houses  —  boarders  in  the  same  board- 
ing-house, and  on  the  same  flat,  are  equal  to  one  an- 
other ;  a  single  room  is  that  which  has  no  parts  and  no 
magnitude.  The  landlady  of  a  boarding-house  is  a 
parallelogram,  that  is  an  oblong  and  angular  figure 
which  cannot  be  described  but  which  is  equal  to  any- 
thing. A  wrangle  is  the  disinclination  of  two  boarders 
to  each  other  that  meet  together  but  are  not  on  the 
same  flat.  All  the  other  rooms  being  taken,  a  single  is 
«aid  to  be  a  double  room. 

Postulates  and  Propositions. — A  pie  may  be  pro- 
duced any  number  of  times.  The  landlady  can  be 
reduced  to  her  lowest  terms  by  a  series  of  propositions. 
A  bee  line  can  be  made  from  any  boarding-house  to  any 
other  boarding-house.  The  clothes  of  a  boarding-house 
bed,  though  produced  ever  so  far  both  ways,  will  not 
meet.  Any  two  meals  at  a  boarding-house  are  together 
less  than  two  square  meals.  If  from  the  opposite  ends 
of  a  boarding-house  a  line  be  drawn  passing  through  all 
the  rooms  in  turn  then  the  stove  pipe  which  warms  the 
boarding-house  will  lie  within  that  line. — Neiv  Yo7-k 
Truth.  ' 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  puhlished  about  the  10th  of 
enrij  month.  If  not  received  with  m  a  week  after  that  date,  w  rile  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  suhscribers  until  notification  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When,  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

at.  John,  JV.  £. 


To  Our  Subscribers. 


"NVitli  this  number  we  send  statements  of  account  to 
many  of  our  subscribers.  This  is  our  custom  twice  a 
year — in  June  and  December.  Some  of  our  readers 
anticipate  us  by  paying  in  advance.  Other.s  wait  to  be 
reminded.  In  any  case  the  presentation  of  a  bill  when 
a  subscription  is  due  should  meet  witli  as  ready  a 
response  as  possible. 

The  Review  is  sent  to  an  address  until  ordered  to  be 
discontinued.  A  notice  to  this  eflfect  is  always  printed 
111)  the  first  page  of  the  paper  above  the  reading  matter. 
If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  or  her  copy  of  the  paper  dis- 
continued, at  the  expiration  of  the  sub.scription,  notice 
to  that  effect  sliould  be  sent.      Utiierwi.se    it  is  assumed 


that  a  continuance  of  the  subscription  is  desired.  This 
is  the  custom  among  the  best  and  most  widely  circulated 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  whose  subscribers  would 
think  that  they  were  treated  curtly,  even  ungenerously, 
if  their  names  were  erased  on  the  expiration  of  their 
subscription. 

It  is  a  very  simple  thing  for  a  subscriber  to  notify 
us  either  of  a  change  of  address  or  a  wish  to  terminate 
the  subscription.  A  prompt,  business-like  message  on 
a  postal  card  will  often  save  trouble  and  expense. 
Naturally  we  wish  to  keep  our  subscribers  as  long  as 
possible,  but  if  they  wish  to  discontinue,  it  can  be  done 
without  dissatisfaction  to  either  party,  by  some  such 
notice  as  in  the  following  letter  which  was  received 
recently  : 

Dear  Sir, — My  subscription  to  the  Rkvikw  expired  with  the 
last  number.  As  I  do  not  wish  to  continue,  kindly  erase  my 
name  from  your  books.  Thanking  you  for  the  much  good 
done  by  your  paper  in  the  .past,  and  wishing  you  continued 
success  for  it  in  the  future, 

I  am,  yours  sincerely,  F.  H.  B. 


We  regret  that  a  paragraph  inserted  in  the  Novem- 
ber Review,  as  it  was  going  to  press,  has  given  consid- 
erable trouble  to  the  Nova  Scotian  Educational  Depart- 
ment, necessitating  answers  to  a  great  many  inquiries. 
The  paragraph  in  question  stated  that  as  the  King's 
birthday,  a  school  holiday,  fell  on  Saturday  this  year, 
"  teachers  may  observe  anj'  other  day  agreed  upon  by 
them  and  their  trustees."  The  words,  "  in  New  Bruns- 
wick," should  have  been  inserted  after  "  teachers  "  in  the 
above,  as  in  tliat  province  the  tearhing  days  are  lessened, 
in  proportion,  for  ever}'  holiday.  In  Nova  Scotia  this 
is  not  the  case,  as  least  so  far  as  the  King's  birthday  is 
concerned,  as  the  following  notice  from  Superintendent 
MacKay   will  show  : 

"  In  Nova  Scotia,  when  the  King's  birthday  anniver- 
sary falls  on  a  Satui'day  or  Sunday,  there  is  no  schoul 
holidaj'.  That  is,  there  is  a  holiday  only  when  the 
anniversary  falls  on  an  otherwise  regulail}'  authorized 
teaching  day.  No  substitute  day  is  allowcii  under  any 
circumstanceM,  unless  there  is  a  legal  jiroclamation." 


Enthusiasm  is  catching.  A  correspondent  writing 
to  the  Review  from  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  says :  As  a 
direct  result   of   the    meeting  of   the  Summer  School  of 
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Science  licic  this  year,  we  now  have  departments  of 
mechanicu,!  science  an<l  domestic  science  of  the  manual 
training  schools.  They  have  now  been  running  for 
several  weeks,  and  great  interest  is  taken  in  them. 
Mr.  V.  Messenger,  a  graduate  of  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  School  for  Nova  Scotia,  has  charge  of  the 
mechanic  science  (woodwork),  and  Mrs.  B.  Turner,  a 
graduate  of  the  Truro  School  of  Domestic  Science,  is  in 
charge  of  the  domestic  science  course. 


Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch  has  contributed  to 
the  N.  B.  University  Monthly  an  interesting  account  of 
the  King  Alfred  Millenary  Celebration,  in  which  he 
took  part  as  a  representative  from  New  Brunswick. 


The  sad  drowning  accident  at  Ottawa  recently,  by 
which  two  bright  young  lives  were  s\iddenly  closed,  has 
caused  a  widespread  feeling  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
families.  Miss  Bessie  Blair,  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  G. 
and  Mrs.  Blair,  had  many  .school  friends  in  St.  John 
and  Frederieton  who  will  cherish  the  memory  of  a 
bright,  frank  and  lovable  character.  She  was  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Girls'  High  School,  St.  .John,  in  the  year  1896. 


The  Carleton  Sentinel,  a  valued  exchange,  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  and  new  dress, 
which  must  add  to  the  pleasure  of  its  readers. 


The  St.  John  Monitor  has  commenced  the  second 
year  of  its  existence  without  a  dollar  of  debt  and  with 
excellent  pro.spects  of  success  for  the  future.  At  the 
outset  it  laid  down  for  itself  a  firm  and  consistent 
policy  from  which  it  has  not  departed,  a  course  which 
its  readers  have  evidently  appreciated.  It  deserves 
success. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all 
our  subscribers.  Mny  greater  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment in  your  work  be  extended  to  you  the  coming  year, 
and  may  you  ever  be  animated  by  higher  ideals  and  a 
truer  conception  of  that  work. 


Our  advertising  pages  are  always  worth  reading,  and 
this  month  they  are  particularly  interesting. 


Christmas. 


Christmas  is  the  children's  day — the  .season  of  mirth 
and  gladness,  of  games,  festivity  and  gifts.  It  carries 
the  thoughts  of  the  older  people  back  to  the  time  when 
they  too  were  young  ;  and  the  heart  must  be  small  and 
the  life  narrow  indeed  that  does  not  share  in  the  joy  of 
the  children's  Christmas  and  feel   its  gentle   influence. 


The  da}'  recalls  the  sacrifice  that  was  made  for  us  when 
Divine  tioodness  gave  a  marvellous  token  of  its  love  to 
mankind.  There  can  be  no  thought  of  self,  in  the  nar- 
row sense,  at  this  season,  if  we  regard  the  greatness  of 
this  sacrifice.  Our  thoughts  and  our  deeds  must  be  for 
others,  and  especially  for  ths  destitute,  the  outcast,  the 
mourner,  if  we  would  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the 
day. 

The  spirit  of  Christmas  will  pervade  the  school-room 
during  these  December  days  in  anticipation  of  the  joys 
it  will  bring.  Busy  brains  are  conning  over  and  busy 
hands  framing  the  gifts  that  are  to  call  forth  expressions 
of  wonder  and  gladness  and  gratitude.  It  is  better  to 
forego  the  home  lessons  and  make  the  school  lessons 
shorter  on  these  days.  Make  the  children  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  beautiful  stories,  the  gems  of  literature 
that  have  been  written  about  this  season.  "  Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  toward  men,"  is  the  burden  of  every 
story  and  song.  Aim  to  make  the  children  realize  the 
full  meaning  of  this.  If  they  do,  the  "good  will"  will 
shape  itself,  not  only  in  kind  words  and  wishes,  but  in 
numberless  little  deeds  for  others.  Christmas  will  then 
be  something  more  than  a  round  of  festivities,  games, 
and  wishes.  It  will  be  a  season  that  will  leave  pleasant 
memories  of  good  done  to  others,  of  making  others 
happy,  and  thus,  year  after  year,  coming  nearer  to  the 
likeness  of  the  Christ  who  loved  little  children. 


Educational  Review  Teachers'  Bureau. 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  increasing  difficulty 
that  many  districts  are  experiencing  to  obtain  them, 
has  induced  the  Review  to  establish  a  Bureau,  by  which 
it  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  both  teachers  and  trustees. 
Circulating  as  it  does  throughout  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces of  Canada,  the  Review  has  exceptional  advantages 
in  reaching  all  teachers  and  putting  them  in  communi- 
cation with  trustees  needing  their  services.  During  the 
past  year  many  districts,  in  New  Brunswick  particu- 
larly, have  had  difficulty,  or  have  failed  altogether  to 
secure  teachers,  and  it  is  believed,  if  a  better  means 
of  communication  were  established,  that  this  difficulty 
would  largely  disappear.  To  this  end  boards  of  edu- 
cation, inspectors,  trustees  and  teachers  are  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  Bureau,  which  will  make  an  honest 
and  energetic  attempt  to  supply  schools  with  teachers, 
and  to  provide  teachers  with  positions. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  supply  inefficient  teachers  with 
position.s,  nor  to  proride  parsimonious  districts  with 
cheap  teachers  ;  but  diligent  enquiry  will  in  all  cases  be 
made  as  to  the  standing  of  distiicts  and  competency  of 
teachers.  For  further  particulars  see  the  advertisement 
on  another  page. 
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A  Successful  Experiment. 


Inspector  Carter  writes  the  1!k\ik\v  tliat  the  first 
experiment  in  tlie  centralization  of  schools  to  be  attempt- 
ed in  all  Canada  is  now  being  successfully  carried  into 
effect  at  Welchpool,  Campobello,  Charlotte  County,  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  The  pupils  are  being 
conveyed  from  Snug  Cove  to  the  Central  graded  school 
at  Welclipool.  In  addition  to  the  educational  advan- 
tages, the  cost  up  to  this  time  has  been  little  more  than 
half  that  of  maintaining  the  separate  school.  The  plan 
at  the  outset  did  not  commend  itself  to  all  the  rate- 
payers, but  its  advantages  are  becoming  apparent  to  all 
— the  advantages  of  the  graded  system  combined  with 
the  environment  of  the  country  district. 

The  trustees  of  this  progressive  district  are  John  J. 
Calder,  Silas  Mitchell  and  L.  P.  Simpson.  The  teachers 
are  A.  W.  Hickson,  principal,  and  Mary  Mitchell, 
primary. 

Much  educative  work  has  been  done  along  these 
lines  in  Charlotte  County  and  other  sections  of  New 
Brunswick,  and  a  few  object  lessons  are  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  about  a  more  general  participation 
in  the  advantages  of  consolidation  of  .schools. 


For  the  EDrcATioN.\i.  Revikw.j 


Manual  Training-. 


Encouraging  reports  of  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
movement  for  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into 
the  school  systems  of  the  Dominion  are  to  hand.  The 
question  of  some  special  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  manual  training  schools,  has  been,  and  is,  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  various  provincial  authorities,  and 
in  some  cases  proposals  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  local 
legislatures  in  the  near  future. 

Professor  Robertson,  the  enthusiastic  administrator 
of  the  Macdonald  Fund,  to  whom  Canadians  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  whole-hearted  efforts  in  this 
and  other  directions  for  the  welfare  of  our  children  and 
schools,  must  be  extremely  gratified  with  this.  It  is 
well  under  two  years  since  that  the  first  of  the  schools 
under  the  fund  provided  by  the  bounty  of  Sir  Wm. 
Macdonald  was  opened,  the  large  majority  of  them  not 
having  been  in  existence  for  half  that  period.  The  ob- 
ject lessons  provided  by  these  schools  have  had  an  ex- 
cellent effect,  and  they  are  proving  for  themselves  much 
of  what  their  enthusiastic  advocate-s  claim  for  them. 
In  places  where  they  have  been  established,  the  ordin- 
ary subjects  of  the  school  course  have  not  suffered.  In- 
deed, on  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  teachers  of  these 
subjects,  the  literary  and  other  studies  have  been  posi- 
tively improved.      The  welcome  change  afforded   by  the 


manual  training  Issson,  the  increased  intelligence  and 
interest  displayed  by  the  children,  and  the  reaction  on 
the  brain  of  the  carefully  co-ordinated  drawing  and 
practical  work  with  the  hand,  account  largely  for  this. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  have  to  record  the  fact  that  a 
maritime  province  leads  the  dominion  in  the  practical 
adoption  and  establishment  of  manuaJ  training  depart- 
ments, in  its  public  schools.  We  have  before  referred 
to  the  liberal  grant  offered  by  the  government  of  Nova 
Scotia  to  school  sections  starting  and  maintaining  these 
departments  of  school  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  being  widely  taken  advantage  of.  At  the 
moment  of  writing.  Nova  Scotia  has  seven  public 
manual  training  schools  in  full  operation,  and  others  are 
in  course  of  establishment.  Halifax,  Truro,  Lunen- 
burg and  Bridgewater,  have  dual  departments,  provid- 
ing woodwork  for  boys  and  domestic  science  for  gir's. 
Wolfville,  Pictou  and  Yarmouth  have  opened  their 
woodwork  departments  and  propose  starting  domestic 
science  next  year. 

The  demand  for  teachers  of  woodwork  was  met  by 
the  provision  of  a  special  training  course  in  the  Mac- 
donald school  for  Nova  Scotia,  at  Truro,  the  1901 
graduates  of  which  are  nearly  all  employed  in  the 
schools  of  the  province,  in  this  work.  From  the  sylla- 
bus of  the  course  for  1902,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  Truro  has  been  chosen  by  the 
Macdonald  fund  as  the  training  centre  for  teachers  of 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Another  centre  has  been 
established  in  Ottawa  for  mid-Canada,  and  a  third  is  to 
be  located  in  Winnipeg  for  the  western  teachers. 

The  syllabus  gives  full  particulars  of  conditions  of 
admission,  etc.,  and  it  is  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
"successful  teaching  experience,"  or  "Normal  School 
training,"  is  essential  for  those  wishing  to  become 
students.  Copies  of  the  syllabus  and  full  information 
can  be  obtained  from  the  undersigned, 

T.   B.  KiDNER, 
Director  for  N.  S.  of  the  Macdonald  Ptind,  JVitro, 

[And  now  the  Review  would  like  to  report  progress 
all  along  the  line.  What  is  being  done  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island  to  take  advantage  of 
the  splendid  experiment  in  manual  training  so  gener- 
ously founded  by  Sir  William  Macdonald  1  The  public 
school  children  of  Fredericton  (and  perhaps  in  Summer- 
side)  receive  instruction  in  manual  training.  But  what 
about  such  an  important  industrial  and  commercial 
centre  as  St.  John  1  What  about  INIoncton,  Sackville, 
Chatham,  Newcastle,  Campbellton,  St.  Andrews,  St. 
Stephen,  Woodstock,  Sussex  ?  What  about  Charlotte- 
town  and  other  towns?  Is  it  not  time  there  was  a, 
waking  up  ! — Editor.] 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 


John  Bkittain,  Normal  Schooi,.  Fkkuhkicton. 

Cheuiistry  in  the  High  Schools. 

Judcing  by  the  papers  written  at  the  matriculation 
and  high  school  leaving  examinations  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, it  is  evident  that  in  some  schools  chemistry  is 
carefully  and  systematically  taught  by  the  laboratory 
method.  Many  of  the  pupils  have  performed  most  of 
the  experiments  with  their  own  hands,  and  have  learnsd 
the  chemical  reactions  involved. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  to  employ  the  experiments 
merely  to  illustrate  the  lesson— to  aid  the  memory  in 
retaining  chemical  formulas  and  equations — and  not  as 
a  means  of  training  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties 
of  the  pupils,  while  they,  at.  the  same  time,  are  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  elementary  chemistry.  This  is  a  great 
educational  loss  without  any  compensating  gain. 

Let  me  explain  ray  meaning  with  the  help  of  some  of 
the  questions  given  in  the  departmental  examinations 
for  190L 

Deduce  (reason  out)  aiul  then  equate  the  reactions  which 
occur  when  lime  is  treated  with  water  and  the  product  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  hj'drochloric  acid. 

Lime  is  used  so  largely  in  various  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses—in building  and  in  agriculture— that  a  know- 
ledge of  its  chemical  properties  should  be  of  interest  to 
all.  An  intelligent  candidate  who  has  been  well  taught 
would  probably  take,  in  answering  the  above  questions, 
such  a  line  as  this  ; 

We  know  that  lime,  since  it  lacks  the  metallic  lustre 
and  other  distinctive  properties  of  the  metals,  is  not  a 
metal ;  but  chemists  have  found  that  it  is  the  oxide  of 
the  metal  calcium,  and  give  CaO  as  its  formula.  When 
a  piece  of  lime  is  treated  with  cold  water,  much  heat  is 
produced,  and  the  water  rapidly  disappears.  The  dry 
product  thus  obtained  we  find  to  be  heavier  than  the 
original  lime ;  and  if  some  of  it  be  haated  in  a  closed 
tube  water  collects  above  it,  and  a  white  substance, 
resembling  powdered  lime,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  We,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  water  must 
have  disappeared  by  uniting  chemically  with  the  lime, 
thus  increasing  the  weight — that  the  heat  was  pro- 
duced by  this  union — and  that  the  soft,  dry,  white 
product  is  composed  of  the  elements  of  lime  and  water — 
Ca,  H,  and  (),  and  is  properly  named  calcium  hydrate, 
the  chemical  fniiniihi  fm  wliich,  as  given  by  clicmists,  is 
(;a(<»H).,. 

The  reaction,  thftn,  would  Ije  (■(juatoil  thus  ; 

Lime-f  Water  =  Calcium  Hydrate. 

CaO -I-  ri.jO  =  CaOjH3=Ca(()H)„. 


We  find  that  Ca{OH)o  has  an  alkaline  taste,  and 
that  its  solution  (lime-water)  turns  red  litmus  blue. 
Besides,  it  is  a  compound  of  a  metal  and  OH.  It  is 
therefore  a  base. 

Now  we  have  noticed  before  that  when  a  base  and 
an  acid  are  mixed  the  metal  of  the  base  took  the  place 
of  the  H  of  the  acid,  and  that  the  displaced  H  united 
with  the  OH  of  the  base  to  form  water,  HOH.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  when  Ca(0H)2  is  treated  with  the  acid 
HCI,  a  similar  reaction  follows.  As  the  valence  of  Ca 
is  two  and  of  H  one,  one  molecule  of  the  base  would 
react  with  two  of  the  acid,  thus  : 

Base    -I-   Acid   =    Salt     -F  Water. 
Ca  (OH)2  -(-  2  HCI  =  Ca  Cl^  +  2  HOH. 

Deduce  and  equate  a  reaction  which  will  yield  ctilorine,  or 
one  which  will  yield  calcium  sulphate. 

The  reaction  for  chlorine  can  be  reasoned  out  like 
the  preceding  reactions,  but  in  fewer  words,  by  a  candi- 
date who  has  watched  the  experiment  (given  in  the 
text-book)  performed  by  the  teacher,  and  has  carefully 
considered  the  theoretical  and  qualitative  proofs  of  the 
correctness  of  the  equation. 

But  suppose  the  second  reaction  is  chosen,  the  follow- 
ing argument  might  be  given  : 

Calcium  sulphate,  since  it  consists  of  the  metal  Ca  in 
union  with  the  negative  radical  SO^  (the  sulphate  radi- 
cal) is  a  salt.  Now  we  have  noticed  in  other  cases  that 
when  a  base  and  a  acid  are  mixed  a  salt  is  produced  by 
the  metal  of  the  base  changing  places  with  the  H  of 
the  acid.  A  base  consists  of  a  metal  and  OH  ;  so  the 
base  of  calcium  sulphate  would  be  Ca(OH)o.  The 
acid  of  a  salt  consists  of  H  united  with  the  negative 
part  of  the  salt  ;  .so  the  acid  of  this  salt  would  be  H^ 
80  .  As  Ca  and  SO^  are  bivalent,  one  atom  of  the  for- 
mer would  probably  unite  with  one  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  reaction  would  be  : 

Base      -f    Acid    =     Salt     +  Water. 
Ca(OH)j  +  H„S!0^  =CaSO,  -(-2HoO. 
Other  points  in  regard  to   the  teaching  of  high  school 
chemistry  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Review. 


Questious  for  December. 

(Answers  should  be  sent  to  editor  of  this  deimrtment  by  January  l.i, 
liioa.  Several  new  schools  began  to  send  answers  last  month.  The  editor 
hopes  they  will  continue  then-  eft'oits.  Their  answers  will  be  duly  ex 
anuned,  and  rri>orted  on  in  June  next.) 

1.  Find,  by  watching  some  coiivciiiciit  branches^ 
whether  deciduous  trees  grow  any  in  winlrr,  ••mil 
whether  evergreen  trees  (Jo.      Uive  proof.x. 

2.  Find  a  leafless  tree  whose  branches  spread  out 
widely  and  nearly  horizontally  from  the  main  trunk 
which    iiuis   up  through  the  middle  of   the  tree   to   the 
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top ;  and  another  whose  main  stem  seems  to  divide  into 
large  branches  which  grow  slantingly  upward  and  thus 
add  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  Name  each  tree,  and  tell 
where  you  found  it. 

3.  What  wild  birds  did  you  see  out  of  doors  in  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  early  part  of  January  1 

4.  Make  an  outline  drawing  from  memory  of  the  full 
moon  in  December,  showing  the  so-called  "  Man  in  the 
moon,"  as  it  appears  to  you.      Give  the  date. 

5.  Find,  by  observation,  where  the  sun  is  when  the 
full  moon  is  rising,  and  where  it  is  when  the  full  moon 
is  setting.     Tell  how  you  reached  your  conclusions. 


Story  of  a  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

The  following  incident  is  related  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Jonah, 
Principal  of  the  Superior  School  at  Hopewell  Cape  : 

A  short  time  ago  one  of  my  pupils,  on  the  way  to 
school,  caught  a  Golden-crowned  Kinglet.  He  brought 
it  to  the  school  and  placed  it  on  the  window.  When 
school  was  called  in,  the  bird  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
stay  on  the  window,  but  would  fly  from  person  to 
person  catching  Hies.  It  would  allow  itself  to  be 
handled,  and  showed  no  fear  of  the  pupils  ;  but  would 
My  from  the  window  to  meet  them  and  back  again  to 
the  window. 

I  brought  it  to  the  house  where  I  am  boarding,  and 
it  renewed  its  old  habits  as  shown  in  the  school.  Perched 
on  my  finger  it  would  look  around  for  a  fly,  and  as  soon 
as  one  was  seen  it  would  fly  away  and  catch  it,  making 
an  audible  snap  with  its  bill. 

I  have  met  these  birds  in  the  woods,  and  find  they 
are  very  tame.  It  seems  very  strange  that  birds  like 
the  Kinglets,  Yellow  Warblers,  Cedar  Wax-wings,  and 
jthers  of  brilliant  plumage,  which  have  the  greatest 
reason  to  fear  the  bird-hunter,  should  be  so  tame,  while 
others  which  have  dull  unattractive  plumage  should  be 
so  very  wild. 


Nature-Study  for  Public  Schools. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  the  cricket  is  an  interesting 
little  creature  to  study  and  it  has  a  delightful  story  to 
tell  of  itself.  It  can  be  made  very  happy  in  captivity 
and  will  afford  much  pleasure  if  given  close  observations. 
Children  find  much  instiuotion  and  amusement  by 
having  cages  in  the  schoolrooms  and  the  homes. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  male  makes  music 
for  the  pleasure  of  the  female.  liike  other  artists  for 
whom  we  pay  good  money  to  hear,  each  male  thinks  his 
own  music  best  and  can  not  bear  rivalry  with  good 
grace.  Quarrels  are  not  uncommon  among  them — just 
as  we  have  heard  is  sometimes  the  case  with  church 
choirs.  It  is  well  for  the  children  to  determine  by 
observation  whether  the  cricket  is  a  singer  or  a  fiddler. 
It  also  interests  them  to  locate  the  ears  which  are  on 
the  legs.  There  are  many  other  observations  worthy 
of  note  wiiich  space  forbids  to  mention.  If  the  reader 
is  interested  in  children,  schools  or  teachers,  he  can  do 
them  a  service  by  asking  the  Bureau  of  Nature-Study, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  for  a  Junior  Naturalist 
monthly  lesson  that  will  put  children  at  work  in  this 
line.  Bureau  of  Nature-Study,  Cornsll  University, 
Ithaca,   N.  Y. 


Foi-  the  Editcationai.  Review.  ) 

The  Real  Shakespeare. 

Sir,— //r(,y  the  N.  B.  Reader  ; 
"  O  hard  condition  twin  born  with  greatness, 

What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect 
Which  private  men  enjny  ? " 

And  did  Tennyson  really  say  Shakespeare  wrote  so? 
Just  listen  to  the  second  line.  Wretched.  What  a 
lesson  in  the  effect  of  '  proper  words  in  the  proper 
places,'  Swift's   definition  of  style,  to  see  what  Sliakes- 

peare  wrote  : 

"  O  hard  condition. 
Twin  born  with  greatness         .... 

What  infinite  heart's  ease 
Must  kings  neglect,  that  private  men  enjoy.". 

And  it  is  beautiful.  The  difference  is  infinite.  And  in- 
deed an  ease  of  heart  is  in  that  noble  style,  that  half 
pause,  in  those  '  unstopped  '  lines,  without  which,  cir  the 
feeling  of  which,  it  cannot  be  loved  as  it  deserves. 

There  was  once  a  critic  who  said  very  wisely  that  it 
is  a  law  of  all  good  poetry  that  the  music  is  in  the  most 
intimate  alliance  with   the  thought     .      .  Take  for 

instance  Shakespeare's  line  (sic),  "  Canst  thou  minister 
unto  a  mind  diseased."  In  prose  the  ordinary  arrange- 
ment would  be,  '  Canst  thou  minister  unto  a  diseased 
mind  '  ;  but  the  arrangement  which  Shakespeare  sub- 
stitutes is  not  simply  a  gain  in  'music,'  or  poetic  rhythm, 
etc.,  etc. 

So  it  is.      But  Shakespeare's  arrangement  is  : 

"  Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased  " 
— with  its  awful  warning  sound,  half  earnest,  half  threat- 
ening in  despair  ;   not   the  confused  jumble  <|UOted   as 
Shakespeare's  line. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  Shake.speares  music  and 
all  that.  But  let  us  learn  the  right  tune  first.  Small 
blame  to  us  not  to  like  the  other.  W.  F.  P.  S. 

The  University  of  N.  B. 


The  Broken  Wing. 


Ill  front  of  my  pew  sits  a  maiden, 

A  little  l>rown  wing  on  her  hat, 
Witli  its  touches  of  tropical  azure, 

And  the  sheen  of  the  sun  upon  that  ! 

Through  the  bloom-colored  pane  shines  a  glory. 

By  which  the  vast  shadows  are  stirred. 
But  I  pine  for  tlie  spirit  and  splendor 

That  painted  the  wing  of  that  binl. 

The  organ  i-olls  down  its  great  ant  hem. 
With  the  soul  of  a  song  it  is  blent  ; 

But  for  me,  I  am  sick  of  the  ^inging 
Of  one  little  song  that  is  spent. 

The  voice  of  the  cvuate  is  gentle  : 

"No  sparrow  shall  fall  to  the  grouiul :  " 

But  the  poor  broken  wing  on  the  bonnet. 
Is  mocking  the  merciful  sound.  -.1  mi//. 
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Christmas  Talks  and  Stories. 


By  ilKs.  S.  B.  Patterson. 


December  brings  to  children  the  all-absorbing  thought 
of  Christmas.  Whenever  the  subject  is  mentioned  they 
are  eager  to  tell  what  they  got  last  Christmas,  and 
what  they  want  this  year,  etc.  But  from  this  babel  of 
voices  there  comes  little  evidence  of  any  knowledge  or 
thought  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  Christmas-time. 
What  does  Christmas  mean  ?  Why  do  we  hear  .so  much 
about  gifts  Just  now  ?  From  time  to  time  during  the 
month  there  should  be  special  reference  to  the  season, 
sometimes  by  a  story,  at  other  times  by  a  .song,  or  a 
chat,  or  a  recitation  given  the  children  to  learn.  In 
this  way,  by  a  carefully  planned  scheme,  the  true  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  Christmas  may  be  developed,  and  a 
spirit  of  giving  and  of  sharing  good  things  aroused,  in- 
stead of  the  mere  desire  to  get. 


Birthdays, — we  all  enjoy  having  our  friends  remem- 
ber us  on  our  birthday,  even  if  merely  to  wish  us  many 
happy  returns.  We  give  presents  to  show  our  love  on 
a  person's  birthday.  How  many  children  have  a  baby 
brother  or  sister  ?  That  baby  was  a  present  from  Ood 
to  the  people  in  that  home.  They  are  to  keep  it  and 
love  it,  and  as  each  year  its  birthday  comes  round,  they 
may  give  it  some  present  to  show  their  love. 

We  keep  as  holidays  the  birthdays  of  .some  people 
whom  we  have  not  seen,  such  as  King  Edward's  birth- 
day, and  also  the  twenty-fourtli  of  May,  in  memory  of 
our  good  Queen  Victoria.  They,  too,  were  once  tiny 
babies  whom  God  sent  into  the  world  to  grow  up  and 
do  work  for  Him. 

But  the  most  precious  baby  whom  God  ever  gave  this 
world  was  Jesus.  And  we  like  to  think  of  Christmas 
as  His  birthday.  Tell  the  story  of  the  shepherds  watch- 
ing their  sheep  that  night  near  Bethlehem,  how,  per- 
haps, they  took  turns  staying  awake  to  see  that  no  bear 
or  robber  came  stealing  through  the  darkness  to  hurt 
the  sheep.  Then,  suddenly,  the  strange  light  shone 
around  them,  —  a  soft,  bright  light  that  came  from 
neither  sun  nor  moon  nor  candle  ;  more  beautiful  than 
any  of  these,  for  it  shone  right  down  from  heaven  as 
the  angel  came  through  to  bring  the  gladne.ss  to  the 
earth.  Describe  the  shepherds'  fear,  passing  away  as 
they  heard  the  good  tidings,  and  tell  of  the  song  of  the 
angels  after  the  news  was  heard.  Then,  as  they  went 
back  into  heaven,  and  the  light  grew  softer,  the  shep- 
herds looked  at  each  other  in  wonder,  and  said,  "  Let 
us  go  <|uickly  into  rJetiilehem  and  see  for  ourselves  the 
child  the  ang(!l   has  been   t(^Il!ng   us   aljout."      i)escribe 


their  haste,  and  their  happiness  in  finding  the  infant 
Jesus.     In  what  kind  of  a  cradle  did  they  find  Him  ? 

At  some  other  time  tell  the  story  of  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  who  came  with  their  rich  gifts  to  worship 
the  wonderful  child.  Picture  to  the  children  the  long, 
.slow  journey  across  the  desert ;  no  steam-cars  or  electric 
railways,  not  even  a  carriage-road^  and  no  horse  could 
travel  over  that  desert  of  sand.  How  did  they  travel  1 
Have  the  children  ever  seen  a  camel,  or  a  picture  of 
one  ?     Why  is  it  better  than  a  horse  for  such  a  journey  1 

Describe  their  visit  to  Herod,  as  they  went  to  him  to 
enquire  whereabouts  in  his  country  the  child  was  to  be 
found.  Tell  of  his  pretended  plea.sure,  asking  them  to 
be  sure  to  come  back  to  tell  him,  so  that  he  could  go  and 
see  the  baby  too,  while  all  the  time  his  heart  was  full 
of  fear  and  hatred  and  evil  plans.  The  wise  men  need 
not  have  gone  to  him  at  all,  for  the  beautiful  star  guided 
them  right  to  the  house  where  the  infant  Jesus  was. 

What  rich  presents  they  brought  !  Gold  and  costly 
perfumes  !  How  the  whole  house  would  be  filled  with 
the  odour  of  frankincense  !  Then,  before  the  wise  men 
left  Bethlehem,  God  sent  them  a  message — they  were 
not  to  return  to  the  King,  but  to  go  quietly  home  by 
some  other  way.  They  thought  Herod  was  true,  but 
God  knew  what  evil  thoughts  were  in  his  heart. 


After  telling  a  story  to  little  children,  it  is  well, 
occasionally,  to  let  them  draw  pictures  illustrating  the 
story.  The  results  of  such  work  are,  of  course,  very 
crude  ;  but  the  occupation  is  a  good  one,  exercising  the 
memory,  arousing  imagination,  and  giving  room  for 
originality. 


A  chat  about  Christmas  Trees  may  be  made  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Apart  from  the  subject  of 
gifts,  there  is  the  tree  itself,  which  is  generally  very 
little  thought  of  liy  the  children,  but  which  has  probably 
been  selected  with  some  care,  its  size,  proportion,  and  sym- 
metry having  been  carefully  considered  in  the  choice. 
Where  did  the  tree  grow  t  What  kind  of  a  tree  is  it  'i 
Why  would  not  a  maple  do  as  well  t  Or  an  elm  1  Have 
a  number  of  trees  pointed  out  and  named  whose  leaves 
turned  red,  yellow,  or  brown  in  the  autumn  and  then 
fell  off,  leaving  the  branches  bare.  Have  these  trees 
lost  all  their  beauty  ?  Notice  the  outline  of  the  branches 
and  twigs  against  a  clear  winter  sky,  also  the  general 
character  of  the  outline  of  trees  of  difierent  kinds,  the 
drooping  of  the  elm  and  the  firm,  decided  uprightness  of 
the  maple.  See  the  birds'  nests  which  were  hidden  all 
summer  among  the  leaves  1  Yet,  these  trees,  even  with 
all  their  charm,  would  not  suit  us  for  Christmas.  Have 
a  few  short  talks  about  evergreen  trees,  having  speci- 
men  branches  brought,  on  different  days,  of  spruce,  fir- 
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pine,  hemlock,  etc.  Let  the  children  examine  these 
minutely,  handling,  testing,  and  smelling  them,  so  learn- 
ing to  distinguish  one  from  another.  If  possible,  have 
some  hemlock,  or  other  evergreen  decoration  in  the 
schooli'oom  during  December. 

A  guessing-gaine  may  be  introduced,  in  which,  with 
closed  eyes,  a  child  tries  to  decide  by  sense  of  touch  alone 
what  kind  of  tree  a  certain  branch  or  twig  belongs  to. 


The  last  afternoon  before  vacation  may  be  given  up 
to  a  Christmas  entertainment  of  some  sort  given  by  the 
children  for  their  friends.  Some  recitations,  a  few 
songs,  and  a  short  story  or  two  may  form  the  pro- 
gramme. If  possible  to  have  a  Christmas  tree,  it  may 
be  decorated  by  the  children  themselves  with  their  own 
work.  Paper  chains  make  a  light,  pretty  decoration, 
and  many  dainty  things  may  be  made  of  tinted  card- 
board as  presents  for  the  visitors.  Do  not  let  child- 
ren's minds  be  filled  with  the  greed  of  getting, — teach 
them  to  give,  even  if  they  only  have  ever  so  little  to 
bestow.  Encourage  them  to  bring  last  year's  Christmas 
cards,  or  play-things,  or  picture-books,  to  send  to  child- 
ren who  are  too  poor  to  buy  such  things. 

One  class  in  a  certain  school  sent  a  lot  of  picture- 
books  of  their  own  manufacture  one  Christmas  to  an 
Indian  school  a  few  miles  away  ;  and  this  without  any 
cost,  except  that  of  brushes  and  mucilage.  Even  that 
trifling  expense  might  have  been  avoided,  as  flour  paste 
would  do  as  well,  and  it  could  be  applied  with  a  little 
stick  flattened  at  the  end.  The  teacher  secured  from  a 
bookstore  an  old  sample  book  of  wall-paper.  From  this 
were  cut  sheets  in  size  about  8x12.  These  were  then 
folded  once,  and  a  few  of  them  sewed  together  into 
book  form,  the  outside  sheet  in  each  case  being  one  that 
showed  some  pretty  pattern  for  a  cover.  Then  these 
books  were  filled  with  pictures  pasted  in  by  the  child- 
ren, the  pictures  coming  from  different  sources,  but 
c  hiefly  from  the  advertisement  pages  of  magazines. 


Jack  Frost  came  to  the  window  pane 
And  gently  tapped  with  his  icicle  cane 

"  Excuse  nie,"  I  said,   "  but  the  door  is  shut  tigli't 
And  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't  come  in  to-night.' 

So  he  scratched  his  name  all  over  tlie  glass, 
And  tlie  baby  sneezed  as  she  heard  hiu)  pass. 

Select, i/. 


Wiuter-Tluie. 

Late  lies  tlie  wintry  sun  a-bed, 
A  frosty,  ^fiery  sleepy  head  ; 
Blinks  but  an  hour  or  two,  and  then, 
A  blood-red  orange,  sets  again. 

('lose  by  the  jolly  lire  I  sit 

To  warm  my  frozen  bones  a  bit  ; 


Or  with  a  reindeer  sled,  explore 
The  colder  countries  round  the  door. 

When  to  go  out,  my  nui.se  doth  wrap 
Me  in  my  comforter  and  cap  ; 
The  cold  wind  burns  my  face,  and  blows 
Its  frosty-pepper  up  my  nose. 

Black  are  my  steps  on  silver  sod  : 
Thick  blows  my  frosty  breath  abro;id . 
And  tree  and  house,  and  hill  and  lake, 
Are  frosted  like  a  wedding-cake. 

ft.  L.  Stccriixiiii. 


Snowball  Game. 

Tiuiv -"Liijlif/i/  Rvic." 

Lovely  white,  from  a  height 
Falls  the  snow  in  flakes  so  light. 

Spreads  the  ground 

All  around, 
Fun  flies  far  and  wide. 

Let  us  now  some  snowballs  make 
At  each  other  aim  to  take  : 
Oh  what  fim  1 
Do  not  run  ! 
Dodge  them  everyone  ! 

Selrcled. 

1.  (Chiliiren  standing.  First  verse  sung  slowly.)  Lift  tlie  hands 
high,  then  bending  the  wrists  and  letting  tlie  fingers  droop,  bring  them 
down  slowly,  twinkling  the  fingers  as  they  descend  to  represent  the 
falling  snow. 

2.  Hands  outstretched,  palms  down,  touching  at  first,  then  separ- 
ating and  giving  a  slow,  sweeping  movement  to  right  and  left  to  indicate 
the  suow-eovered  ground. 

3.  (Faster.)  Pretend  to  pick  up  snow,  making  balls  and  taking  aim, 
throwing  them  at  others,  while  dodging  to  avoid  being  struck,  clf  child- 
ren are  allowed  to  leave  their  places  during  this  game  it  should  be 
insisted  on  that  tlfey  return  at  once  and  quietly  at  its  close.) 


Papa  came  liurrying  home  one  night. 

The  lamp  was  lit,  and  the  fire  was  bright. 

And  there  in  the  bed  by  Mannna's  side 

Was  a  flannelly  bunch  that  .sijuirmed  and  cried. 

Such  a  queer  little  thing  ! 

But  it  grew,  and  grew. 

And  we  kept  it  and  loved  it. 

And  now  it  is  i/ini  .' 

Selected. 


The  Bells. 

By  Louise  P.  Warner. 

Ding-a-diug  a-ding,  dong.  ding,  doiig  bell, 
How  I  love  to  hear  you  tell. 
With  your  merry,  merry  chime, 
Of  the  happy  Christmas  time. 
Ding-dong,  ding-dong,  ding-dong,  bell, 
Ding-dong,  iling-dong,  ding-dong  bell. 
Listen  to  the  ringing  of  the  merry,  nieriy  cbinu>. 
Telling  of  the  .joyful  t'hrislmas  time. 
Srli'iicd  I'ftiiii  "A  l)o~iii   (iiiil    'I'lcn"  Siiiig.i  /i,r  Kiiiilii- 
t/nrliii  (111(1  .Vi'/w/'//. 
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Santa  Claus  and  the  Mouse. 

Hy  Kmilie  Poulsson. 

One  Christmas  eve,  when  Santa  Clans 

('auie  to  a  certain  house, 
To  fill  the  children's  stockings  there, 

He  found  a  little  nionse. 

"A  merry  Christmas,  little  friend," 

Said  Santa,  good  and  kind. 
"The  same  to  you,  sir,  said  the  mou.se  ; 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  mind 

"  If  I  should  stay  awake  tonight 

And  watch  you  for  a  while.  " 
"You're  very  welcome,  little  mouse," 

Said  Santa,  with  a  smile. 

And  then  he  filled  the  stockings  up 

Before  the  mouse  could  wink  — 
From  toe  to  top,  from  top  to  toe. 

There  wasn't  left  a  chink. 

"  Now,  they  won't  hold  another  thing," 

Said  Santa  Claus,  with  pride. 
A  twinkle  came  to  the  mouse's  eyes 

But  humhly  he  replied  : 

"It's  not  polite  to  contradict — 

Your  pardon  1  implore — 
But  in  the  fullest  stocking  there 

I  could  put  one  thing  more." 

"Oh,  ho  1"  laughed  Santa,  "silly  mouse. 

Don't  I  know  how  to  pack '' 
By  filling  stockings  all  these  years, 

I  should  have  learned  the  knack." 

.\nd  then  he  took  the  stocking  down 

From  where  it  hung  so  high. 
And  said;  "Now  put  in  one  thing  moie: 

I  give  you  leave  to  try." 

The  mousie  chuckled  to  himself. 

And  then  he  softly  stole 
Right  to  the  stocking's  crowded  toe 

And  gnawed  a  I'ttle  hole. 

"  Now,  if  you  please,  good  Santa  Claus, 

I've  put  in  one  thing  more  ; 
For  you  will  own  that  little  hole 

AVas  not  in  there  hefore." 

How  Santa  Claus  did  laugh  and  laugh  ! 

And  then  he  gayly  spoke  : 
"Well !  you  shall  have  a  Christmas  cheese 

For  that  nice  little  .joke." 

If  you  don't  think  this  story  true. 

Why  !  I  can  show  to  you 
The  reri/  nfitrkhig  with  the  hole 

The  little  mouse  gnawed  through. 

Selected  from  "In  the  Cliild's  Wurt,i: 


Christmas  Decorations  and  Leg-ends. 


December  was  called  by  the  Saxons  the  winter  month, 
or  holy  month,  in  honor  of  Christmas. 

The  use  of  flowers  and  green  trees  and  boughs  for 
decoration  is  as  old  as  the  human  race.  The  Jews 
decorated  their  tabernacles  and  homes  with  branches 
and  leaves  of  tlie  olive,  pine,  myrtle  and  palm.  The 
holly  is  popular  for  decoration  on  account  of  its  dark, 
glossy  leaves,  and  red  berries.  The  Canadian  or  Wintei' 
Holly  (Ilex  verticillata)  is  so  called  because  its  beautiful 
.scarlet  berries  resemble  those  of  the  English  Holly,  and 
remain  on  the  bush  during  the  early  winter,  although 
its  leaves  fall  off  in  November.) 

The  spruce  and  fir  are  used  for  Christmas  trees  and 
decorations.  The  juniper  used  to  be  held  in  reverence, 
it  is  said,  owing  to  the  legend  that  it  once  saved  the 
life  of  the  Virgin  and  the  child  Jesus.  The  story  is  as 
follows  : 

When  the  Holy  Family  were  fleeing  from  the  soldiers  of 
King  Herod,  the  brooms  and  chick-peas  began  to  rustle,  thus 
betraying  the  whereabouts  of  the  fugitives.  Fortunately 
Mary  was  near  a  juniper  ;  the  tree  opened  its  branches  like 
arms,  and  enclosed  the  Virgin  and  the  Child,  attbrding  them  a 
safe  hiding  place.  She  gave  the  juniper  a  special  blessing  ; 
hence  its  use  at  Christmas  time. 

The  Christmas  tree,  laden  with  gifts  and  glittering 
with  light,  is  of  (Jerman  origin.  In  the  pagan  days  of 
Germany,  the  people  believed  that  the  universe  was  sup- 
ported by  a  huge  pine  tree,  whose  roots  extended  deep 
in  the  earth,  and  whose  branches  were  high  among  the 
shining  stars.  When  the  Germans  became  Christians, 
they  could  not  bear  to  give  up  their  dear  old  tree,  so 
they  made  the  pine  a  symbol  of   the   new-born  Saviour. 

In  the  very  early  days  of  England  the  oak  was  con- 
.sidered  a  sacred  tree.  Since  the  mistletoe  grew  upon 
it,  that  was  supposed  to  be  sacred,  too,  and  when  the 
old  Druidical  priests  found  a  vine  they  cut  it  with  a 
golden  knife,  and  let  it  fall  upon  a  white  cloth,  on 
which  it  was  carried  from  the  forest  to  the  town.  The 
old  veneration  is  commemorated  in  the  custom  of  fasten- 
ing a  sprig  of  mistletoe  to  a  doorway  or  chandelier,  so 
that  every  maiden  who  passes  beneath  must  pay  the 
penalty  with  a  kiss 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  also  held  the  mistletoe  in  awe. 
According  to  their  bible.  Balder,  the  most  beautiful  and 
dearly  beloved  of  all  their  Gods,  was  killed  by  a  bough 
of  mistletoe,  which  was  hurled  at  him  in  play,  by  the 
blind  God  Hoder  (the  darkness).  Balder  came  back  to 
them  in  the  spring-time  again. 

Now  after  a  long  time  had  elapsed  the  Christian 
Bible  took  the  place  of  the  old  bible  of  these  Saxons. 
They  continued  their  religious  festivals  as  before,  but 
they  were  not  held  to  celebrate  the  return  of  Balder, 
but  the  birth  of  the  Saviour.  Balder  was  the  sun — 
that  is  he  was  the  physical  Jiijhl  of  the  world.  Jesus 
was  the  Saviour — the  spiritual  light  of  the  world. 
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Jes'  'Fore  Christmas. 

By  Eugene  Field.* 
Father  calls  ine  William,  sister  calls  nie  Will, 
Mother  calls  me  Willie — but  the  fellers  call  me  Bill  Ijti  ) 
Mighty  glad  I  ain't  a  girl — riither  he  a  boy 
W^ithout  them  sashes,  curls,  an'  things  that's  woin  by 

Fauntleroy  ; 
Love  to  chawnk  green  apples,  an'  go  swimuiin'  in  the 

lake : 
Hate  to  take  the  caster-ile  they  give  f  r  belly-ache  !  ', 
Most  all  the  time  the  hull  year  round'  there  ain't  no  flies 

on  me, 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  1  kin  be  ! 

Got  a  yaller  dog  named  Sport— sick  'im  on  the  cat ; 
Fust  thing  she  knows  she  doesn't  know  where  she  is  at ! 
Got  a  clipper-sled,  an'  when  us  boys  go  out  to  slide 
'Long  comes  the  grocery  cart,  an'  we  all  hook  a  ride  ! 
But,  sometimes,  when  the  grocery  man  is  worrited  and 

cross. 
He  reaches  at  me  with  his  whip,  and  larrups  up  his  boss! 
An'  then  I  latf  and  holler  ;  "  Oh,  you  never  teched  nie  !'' 
But  jes'  'fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  1  kin  be  ! 

Gram'ma  says  she  hopes  when  I  get  to  he  a  man 

I'll  be  a  missionerer  like  her  oldes'  brother  Dan, 

As  wuz  et  up  by  the  cannib'ls,  that  lives  in  Ceylon's  isle, 

Where  every  prospeck  pleases,  an'  only  man  is  vile  ! 

But  gram'ma  she   had  never  been  to  see  a  wild- West 

show. 
Or  read  the  life  of  Daniel  Boone,  or  else  I  guess  she'd 

know 
That  Buffalo  Bil'.  and  cowboys  is  good  enough  for  me — 
Excep'  jes'  fore  Christmas,  when  I'm  good  as  I  kin  be  ! 

Then  ol'  Sport  he  hangs  around,  so  solium  like  an' still — 
His  eyes  they  seem  a-sayin' ;    "  What's  er  matter,  little 

Bill:-"' 
The  cat  she  sneaks  down  off  her  perch,   a-wonderin' 

what's  become 
Uv  them  two  enemies  uv  hern  that  used  ter  make  things 

hum  ! 
But  I  am  so  perlite,  and  stick  so  earnest  like  to  biz. 
That  mother  says  to  father  :  "  How  improved  our  Willie 

is!" 
But  father,  bavin'  been  a  boy  hisself,  suspicions  me. 
When  jes'  fore  Christmas  I'm  as  good  as  I  kin  be  ! 

For  Christmas,  with  its  lots  an'  lots  uv  candies,  cakes, 

an'  toys, 
"Wuz  made,  they  say,  f'r  proper  kids,  and  not  f'r  naughty 

boys  ! 
So  wash  yer  face,  and  brush  yer  hair,  an'  mind  yer  p's 

and  (j's, 
An'  don't  bust  out  yer  pantaloons,  an'  don't  wear  out  yer 

shoes  ; 
Say  yessum  to  the  ladies,  an'  yessir  to  the  men. 
An'  when  they's  company  don't  pass  yer   plate   f'r  pie 

again  : 
But,  thinkin'  uv  the  things  you'd  like  to  see  upon  that 

tree, 
Jes'  'fore  Christmas  be  as  good  as  you  kin  be  ! 

*From  ■' Field  Flowers,"  published  for  the  Eugene  Field  Memorial 
Fund. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  on  the  Day  After 
Christmas. 


(Santa  Claus  in  bed  ;  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  seated  at  his 
side,  mending  his  coat.) 

Mrs.  S.  C. — Why,  Santa,  that  must  have  been  a  bad 
chimney,  to  catch  and  tear  such  a  hole  as  this.  I  should 
think  people  might  keep  their  chimneys  in  better  re- 
pair ;  especially  so  near  Christmas  time. 

Mr.  S.  C. — Yes,  some  people  are  very  careless.  That's 
how  I  came  to  lame  Prancer,  my  very  best  reindeer. 

Mrs.  S.  C. — You're  very  tired,  aren't  you,  dear  ?  I 
declare  !  your  work  is  too  much  for  any  man  to  do  alone. 
Next  year  I  believe  I  shall  positively  forbid  your  going 
out  at  Christmas  time. 

Mr.  S.  C. — Oh,  no,  my  dear;  we  couldn't  disappoint 
the  children,  you  know  ! 

(Door  opens;   heavy  mailbag  is  thrown  in.) 

Mrs.  S.  C. — Here  comes  the  mail.  There  seems  to  be 
a  good  deal  of  it,  as  there  usually  is  the  day  after  Christ- 
mas. Read  the  letters  to  me,  Santa  ;  I  want  to  know 
how  the  children  enjoyed  their  presents. 

Mr.  S.  C— Well,  here's  the  first  one  (Reads.)  "  To 
Santa  Claus  :  Why  did  you  send  me  a  fascinator  with 
a  blue  ribbon,  when  I  told  you  all  the  time  that  I 
wanted  a  pink  one?  Mary's  is  ever  so  much  more  sty- 
lish than  mine,  too.      Annie  Smith." 

Mrs.  S.  C. — Well,  I  wouldn't  bother  to  send  her  a 
fascinator  with  any  ribbon  at  all  in  it  next  year. 

Mr.  S.  C.  —  Here's  another  letter  :  (Reads.)  "Santa 
Claus  :  That  music-box  you  sent  me  wasn't  any  account. 
It  is  broken  already.  It  won't  stand  thumping,  and  it 
didn't  play  but  three  tunes,  anyway.  I  wish  you'd 
take  it  back  and  get  me  a  better  one.     John   Brown." 

Mrs.  S.  C. — I  guess  that  music-box  went  to  the  wrong 
place. 

Mr.  S.  C. — I  guess  it  did.  I've  a  mind  to  take  it 
back  and  keep  it  myself.  Now,  let's  try  this  one : 
(Reads.)  "For  Santa  Claus:  Why  didn't  you  bring 
me  something  nicer  than  a  velocipede  1  When  people 
are  ten  years  old,  and  other  boys  have  bicycles,  do  you 
suppose  they'i'e  going  to  be  seen  wheeling  around  such 
trundle-bed  trash  ?     James  Tucker." 

Mrs.  S.  C.' — I'd  give  him  a  rattle  next  time.  Dear 
me,  Santa,  can't  you  find  any  decent  letter  at  all  ? 

Mr.  S.  C. — Perhaps  this  one  will  be  more  encourag- 
ing :  (Reads.)  "  Santa  Claus,  Dear  Sir  :  Plea.se  do 
not  send  our  son,  grandson,  and  nephew  any  more  tin 
horns.  Respectfully,  his  mother,  grandmother,  and 
aunt." 

Mrs.  S.  C. — Oh,  Santa,  Santa,  don't  read  any  more 
of  those  abominable  letters  !     Didn't  anybody  write  and 
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thank    you    for   all   the   pains   and    trouble   you    took  I 
They're  selfish  and  greedy  people  ;  that's  what  they  are  ! 

Mr.  S.  C— Wait  a  minute,  my  dear.  Here's  one  I 
want  to  read  to  you.  Though  it  isn't  written  or  spelled 
very  well,  it's  the  sweetest,  dearest,  best  letter  I 
ever  got:  (Heads.)  "  Dear  old  Santa  :  You  did  get 
out  to  our  house,  didn't  you  ?  I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't ; 
most  people  think  it's  too  far.  I  hope  it  wasn't  too 
much  trouble ;  thank  you  ever  so  much  for  the  lovely 
present  you  left  me.  It  keeps  me  warm  at  night,  and 
plays  and  sings  to  me  all  day.  When  my  knee  is  worse, 
it  keeps  me  from  thinking  about  the  pain.  I've  always 
wanted  one,  but  I  never  s'posed  I'd  have  one  for  my 
very  own.     It's  the  loveliest  Christmas  I  ever  did  have. 

"  I  hope  you  and  Mrs.  Santa  are  well.  Good-by,  Dear 
Santa.  Lots  of  love  from  your  little  friend,  Mary 
Serviss." 

Mrs.S.C. — Why,  Santa,  what  did  you  bring  the  child? 

Mr.  S.  C— Only  a  forlorn,  starved  little  pussy  cat 
that  I  found  in  the  street. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  (wiping  her  eyes) — Bless  her  little  heart ! 

Mr.  S.  C. — I've  a  great  notion  to  take  this  letter 
down  to  Annie  Smith,  James  Tucker,  and  John  Brown, 
and  then  maybe  they  will  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
They  live  not  so  very  far  from  her,  on  the  same  street, 
and  perhaps  they  will  do  something  for  her  next  Christ- 
mas. If  they  will  try  it,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a 
happier  Christmas  all  around. — Mina  C.  Denton,  in 
School  Journal. 

A  Christmas  Story. 

LITTLE    wolf's    WOODEN    SHOES. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  long  ago  that  everybody  has 
forgotten  when,  in  a  village  in  the  north  of  Europe — the 
name  of  which  is  so  difficult  to  pronounce  that  no  one 
can  remember  it — there  lived  a  little  boy  who  was  seven 
years  old,  and  whose  name  was  Wolf.  He  had  lost 
both  father  and  mother,  and  was  now  in  charge  of  an 
old  aunt,  who  was  unkind  and  avaricious,  and  who 
never  caressed  her  nephew  except  on  New  Year's  Day. 
■She  always  drew  a  sigh  of  regret  when  she  gave  him  a 
bowl  of  soup. 

But  the  little  fellow  was  so  amiable  that  he  loved  the 
old  woman  all  the  same,  although  he  was  afraid  of  her, 
and  he  trembled  whenever  he  looked  at  the  great  wart, 
adorned  with  four  gray  hairs,  which  was  on  the  end  of 
her  nose. 

As  this  aunt  was  known  to  have  a  house  of  her  own, 
and  an  old  woollen  stocking  full  of  gold,  she  was  ashamed 
to  send  her  nephew  to  a  charity  school,  but  she  got  a  re- 
duction on  the  charge  for  tuition.  The  master,  vexed 
at  having  a  pupil  so  poorly  clad  and  who  paid  so  little, 


punished  him  frequently  and  unjustly  with  the  dunce 
cap,  and  a  placard  on  his  back,  and  even  set  against 
him  his  comrades,  who  were  all  sons  of  prominent  citi- 
z ens,  and  who  made  of  the  little  orphan  a  scapegoat. 

Wolf  was  very  unhappy,  and  often  hid  himself  in  a 
corner  to  weep 

Christmas  approached.  The  evening  before  the  great 
day,  the  master  of  the  school  always  took  his  pupils  to 
midnight  mass,  and  then  took  them  back  to  their  homes. 
Now  as  the  winter  had  been  very  cold  this  year,  and 
for  many  days  much  snow  had  fallen,  the  children  came 
to  the  rendezvous  warmly  clad  in  great  coats,  with  fur 
capes  covering  their  ears,  gloves  and  woollen  mittens 
and  heavy  .shoes,  while  little  Wolf  alone  presented  him- 
self shivering,  in  his  every-day  clothes,  and  having  on 
his  feet  cotton  socks  and  heavy  wooden  shoes. 

His  naughty  companions  made  sport  openly  of  his 
sad  face  and  his  poor  attire,  but  the  orphan  was  so  occu- 
pied in  blowing  upon  his  fingers  and  sufiered  so  much 
with  the  chilblains  on  his  feet  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
them.  And  the  children,  marching  two  and  two,  the 
master  at  the  head,  started  for  the  parish  church.  They 
found  this  warm  and  pleasant,  resplendent  with  lighted 
candles ;  and  the  pupils,  taking  advantage  of  the  noise 
of  the  organ  and  the  singing,  began  to  talk  in  muffled 
tones.  They  boasted  of  the  Christmas  Eve  supper  which 
awaited  them  at  their  homes.  The  mayor's  son  had 
seen  in  the  kitchen  a  monstrous  goose,  which  the  truffles 
spotted  with  black  points  like  a  leopard.  At  the  home 
of  the  first  alderman,  there  was  a  little  fir  tree  in  a  box, 
from  the  branches  of  which  hung  oranges,  sweetmeats, 
and  jumping  jacks. 

The  cook  at  the  broker's  had  pinned  the  strings  of 
her  cap  behind  her  head,  which  she  never  did  except  on 
Christmas  holidays,  when  she  always  made  her  famous 
cake. 

And  the  boys  spoke  also  of  what  Santa  Claus  would 
put  in  their  stockings,  that  all  would  be  sure,  you  know, 
to  hang  by  the  chimney  when  they  went  to  bed ;  and  in 
the  eyes  of  these  little  scamps,  as  lively  as  mice,  sparkled 
in  anticipation  the  joy  in  seeing  when  they  awoke  the 
pink  paper  bags  of  sugar  almonds,  the  lead  soldiers 
ranged  in  battalions  in  their  box,  the  menageries  smell- 
ing of  the  varnished  wood,  and  the  clowns  dressed  in 
purple  and  tinsel. 

Little  Wolf  knew  well  from  experience  that  his  ava- 
ricious aunt  would  send  him  to  bed  without  any  supper  ; 
but,  artlessly,  because  he  was  sure  that  he  had  been  as 
good  and  as  industrious  all  the  year  as  he  could  be,  he 
hoped  that  the  little  Christ-child  would  not  forget  him, 
and  he  intended  when  he  went  to  bed  to  put  his  pair  of 
wooden  shoes  on  the  hearth  close  by  the  ashes. 
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The  midnight  mass  finally  came  to  an  end  ;  the  older 
people  hastened  home,  impatient  for  the  supper,  and  the 
little  band  of  pupils,  two  by  two,  and  following  the  mas- 
ter as  before,  left  the  church. 

On  the  porch,  sitting  upon  a  stone  bench  in  a  Gothic 
niche,  a  little  child  had  fallen  asleep.  It  was  wrapped 
in  a  white  woollen  cloak,  but  its  feet  were  bare.  The 
child  was  evidently  not  a  beggar,  for  his  cloak  was  clean 
and  new,  and  near  him,  upon  the  ground  was  a  square, 
a  hatchet,  and  other  aarpenter's  tools  tied  up  in  a  neat 
bundle.  Seen  in  the  starlight,  his  countenance  had  an 
expression  of  divine  sweetness,  and  his  long,  curly,  red- 
dish-brown hair,  seemed  to  form  a  halo  around  his  head. 
But  his  feet,  blue  with  the  cold  of  this  cruel  December 
night,  were  a  pitiful  sight. 

The  warmly  clothed  children  passed  with  indifference 
this  little  stranger  ;  some  of  them,  sons  of  the  notables 
of  the  town,  even  oast  looks  of  disdain  upon  him. 

But  littl*  Wolf,  coming  out  from  the  church  last, 
paused  before  this  sleeping  child,  deeply  affected. 

"  Alas  !  "  thought  the  orphan,  "  how  terrible  !  this 
poor  little  one  without  shoes  or  stockings,  on  such  a 
night  !  And  what  is  worse,  he  has  not  even  a  slipper 
or  wooden  shoe  to  put  near  him  while  he  sleeps,  so  that 
the  Christ-child  can  leave  him  something  with  which  to 
solace  his  misery  !  " 

And,  prompted  by  his  kindness  of  heart.  Wolf  took 
ofi  the  shoe  from  his  right  foot,  placed  it  before  the 
sleeping  child,  and  as  best  he  could,  sometimes  hopping 
on  one  foot,  sometimes  limping  and  wetting  his  stock- 
ing in  the  snow,  he  returned  to  his  aunt's  home. 

"  Look  at  the  good-for-nothing!"  cried  the  old  woman, 
full  of  fury  that  he  had  returned  in  such  a  plight. 
"  What  have  you  done  with  your  shoe,  you  little 
wretch  1 " 

Wolf  would  not  lie,  and  although  he  trembled  with 
fear  when  he  saw  the  four  gray  hairs  bristling  from  the 
wart,  he  tried  between  his  sobs  to  tell  his  story.  But 
the  old  miser  burst  into  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  Ah  !  monsieur  takes  oflF  his  shoes  for  a  beggar  ! 
Ah  !  monsieur  spoils  a  pair  of  shoes  by  giving  one  to  a 
vagabond  !  This  is  something  new,  indeed  !  Oh,  well, 
since  it  is  so,  I  will  put  the  shoe  which  is  left  by  the 
chimney,  and  will  see  to  it  that  the  Christ-child  puts 
beside  it  something  to  whip  you  with  in  the  morning. 
And  you  shall  have  nothing  to  eat  all  day  but  dry 
bread  and  water,  and  we  will  .see  if,  the  next  time,  you 
will  give  your  shoes  to  the  first  vagabond  you  see." 

And  the  cruel  woman  boxed  both  his  ears  and  sent 
him  to  bed  in  his  loft.  In  hopeless  misery  the  little 
fellow  groped  his  way  through  the  dark,  and  soon  drop- 
ped asleep  on  his  pillow  wet  with  tears. 


But  the  next  morning  when  the  old  woman,  awakened 
by  the  cold,  and  suffering  with  catarrh,  went  down 
stairs — O  wonders  !  she  saw  the  great  chimney  full  of 
sparkling  toys,  sacks  of  magnificent  bonbons,  and  pre- 
sents of  all  sorts  ;  and  before  this  treasure,  the  right 
shoe  that  her  nephew  had  given  away  was  found  by  the 
side  of  the  left  one  that  she  had  put  there  the  night 
before,  and  where  she  had  expected  to  find  a  handful  of 
sticks. 

While  little  Wolf,  who  had  run  down  stairs  on  hear- 
ing the  exclamation  of  his  aunt,  stood  in  wondering 
delight  before  these  beautiful  gifts  from  the  Christ- 
child,  a  great  burst  of  laughter  was  heard  outside. 
Wolf  and  his  aunt  went  out  to  see  what  it  all  meant ; 
they  saw  the  gossips  of  the  town  standing  beside  the 
public  fountain.  What  had  happened  1  Oh  !  a  very 
amusing  and  unexpected  thing !  The  children  of  all 
the  rich  people  of  the  village,  those  whose  parents  were 
wont  to  surprise  them  with  beautiful  presents,  had 
found  only  switches  in  their  stockings. 

The  old  woman  and  Wolf,  thinking  of  all  the  fine 
things  they  had  received,  felt  disturbed.  Just  then 
they  saw  the  priest  coming  with  a  disconcerted  look. 
Above  the  bench  placed  near  the  door  of  the  church,  on 
the  same  spot  where,  the  night  before,  the  child  with 
the  white  mantle  and  bare  feet  had  rested  his  head 
against  the  stones  while  he  slept,  the  priest  had  seen  a 
circle  of  gold. 

All  now  crossed  themselves  devoutly,  for  they  knew 
that  this  beautiful  sleeping  child,  who  had  near  him 
the  carpenter's  tools,  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  person, 
who  had  become  for  an  hour  the  child  that  he  was 
when  he  worked  in  the  home  of  his  parents  ;  and  they 
bowed  before  this  miracle  which  God  had  performed  to 
recompense  the  faith  and  charity  of  the  little  orphan. — 
Translated  /rom  the  French  of  Francis  Coppee  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  P.  Brown. 


A  Merry  Christmas. 

Of  course  we  all  expect  to  have  some  sort  of  a  Christ- 
mas entertainment  in  our  schools. 

It  is  often  hard  to  decide  what  to  have.  A  Christmas 
tree  is  always  pretty,  but  it  is  only  at  its  best  in  the 
evening,  with  the  candles  lighted.  It  is  impossible  in 
almost  every  school,  to  have  an  evening  entertainment^ 
The  following  is  a  very  pretty  substitute  for  the  tree  : 

Across  the  front  wall  of  your  room  stretch  a  turkey- 
red  curtain.  I  should  have  it  about  four  yards  square. 
Stretch  it  smoothly  against  the  wall.  This  makes  a 
pretty  background,  and  gives  a  warm,  cheerful  look  to 
the  whole  room.  Border  this  with  a  band  of  white 
cotton-batting  all   round,   and  on  it  fasten  the  motto, 
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"Merry  Christmas,"  made  of  cotton-batting,  and  sprinkled 
with  diamond  dust.  On  the  curtain  draw  a  large 
picture  of  Santa  Glaus,  with  his  pack,  and  his  sleigh, 
and  reindeer,  with  colored  chalk. 

At  the  front  end  of  the  room  have  a  large  table. 
The  work-table,  with  which  most  primary  rooms  are 
provided,  is  just  the  thing.  On  the  floor  under  the 
table  have  fur  rugs,  if  possible.  I  always  find  it  easy 
to  borrow  the  things  of  this  kind  that  I  need  from  the 
parents  of  the  children.  They  are  always  ready  to  help 
in  giving  the  children  a  good  time.  Two  of  the  gray 
fur  sleigh  robes  would  answer  the  purpose  beautifully. 
Cover  the  table  with  cotton-batting,  and  tiim  the  edge 
and  legs  with  evergreen. 

Now  you  will  have  to  press  your  friends  into  the 
service,  for  you  will  need  a  bushel,  more  or  less,  of 
popped  corn,  and  as  you  want  it  fresh,  it  will  be  more 
than  you  can  possibly  get  ready  yourself.  Get  all  you 
can  from  your  friends,  and  have  all  of  the  children  that 
can,  the  day  befoie  the  party,  or  better,  the  morning  of 
the  same  day,  bring  as  large  a  bag  of  popped  corn  as 
possible. 

Then  prepare  some  candies  and  nuts,  or  whatever  you 
wish  to  give  them  for  a  Christmas  treat,  by  wrapping 
each  one  separately  in  a  piece  of  tissue  paper.^[^  t'.Lli^' 

In  the  middle  of  the  table  have  a  great  pile  of  popped 
corn,  and  through  it  scatter  your  goodies.  Scatter 
them  through  the  pile  as  evenly  as  po.ssible.  When  it 
is  finished,  the  corn  will  look  like  a  great  snow  pile. 
At  the  ends  of  the  table,  on  either  side  of  the  snow 
pile,  have  pyramids  of  the  reddest  apples  you  can  find. 

The  table  will  be  a  pleasure  to  look'  at,  and  very  easy 
to  arrange.  It  will  take  so  little  time,  that  if  you  wish 
to  have  your  party  in  the  afternoon,  the  table  can  be 
arranged  during  the  noon  hour,  while  the  children  are 
gone  for  their  dinners.  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
time  comes  for  this  part  of  your  programme,  the  child- 
ren will  naturally  be  all  expectancy,  to  know  what  is 
coming.  I  would  tell  them  some  such  story  as  this  : 
Santa  Claus  could  not  come  himself  to  school  this  after- 
noon. It  is  so  near  Christmas  time  that  he  is  very 
busy,  but  he  has  sent  us  this  picture  of  himself  and  his 
reindeer. 

"  And  Santa  Claus  has  sent  something  besides  this 
picture.  He  has  sent  you  some  Christmas  goodies. 
You  can't  guess  where  they  are.  They  are  in  this  great 
snow  pile,  and  you  will  have  to  dig  them  out.  How 
many  like  to  shovel  snow  1 " 

"  Well,  we  will  play  that  this  is  a  great  snow  pile, 
and  you  can  dig  in  it  till  you  find  the  things  Santa 
Claus  has  hidden  in  it  for  you." 


Then  have  the  children  come  up,  four  at  a  time,  two 
on  each  side  of  the  table. 

Have  ready  some  tiny,  wooden  snow  shovels ;  you 
can  easily  have  these  made  by  the  boys  of  the  higher 
grades  in  school. 

Allow  the  four  to  carefully  shovel  the  snow  from  the 
pile,  and  hunt  for  the  goodies.  Tell  them  that  there 
are  ten  little  packages  for  each  child,  and  that  they  can 
lay  the  packages  in  a  pile  as  they  find  them,  and  when  • 
they  have  ten,  they  may  lake  thpir  packages  to  their 
seats,  and  some  one  else  may  take  his  turn  at  the 
shovel. 

Have  ready  some  pieces  of  white  tissue  paper,  and 
invite  two  or  three  little  friends  to  help  you.  Have 
these  friends  put  a  shovelful  of  corn  into  a  piece  of 
tissue  paper;  pick  up  the  corners  of  the  paper,  and  twist 
them  together,  making  a  white  ball.  Arrange  a  line 
of  children  within  easy  distance  to  catch  the  balls,  and 
as  fast  as  the  balls  are  ready,  toss  them  to  the  children. 
As  soon  as  one  line  is  supplied,  call  up  another.  W^hen 
all  are  supplied,  have  the  children  march  around  the 
room,  singing  a  Christmas  song.  As  they  pass  the 
table,  each  takes  an  apple,  and  all  march  back  to  their 
seats.  Of  course  none  of  the  packages  have  been 
opened  up  to  this  time,  and  now  can  come  the  unwrap- 
ping, or,  if  thought  best,  that  can  be  deferred  until  they 
have  left  the  schoolhouse. 

The  children  will  have  a  very  merry  time  with  the 
snow  pile. 

When  all  have  had  their  turn,  tell  them  that  the 
best  of  this  snow  i.s,  that  it  is  good  to  eat,  and  new  we 
are  going  to  have  a  game  of  snowball,  and  each  child 
may  have  his  snowball  to  take  home. 


Who  Loves  the  Trees  Best? 


Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  said  the  Spring. 
"  Their  leaves  so  beautiful 
To  them  I  bring.' 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  Sunniier  said. 
"  I  give  them  blossoms, 
^Yhite,  j-ellow,  red." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  said  the  Fall. 
"  I  give  luscious  fruits, 
Bright  tints  to  all." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I  love  them  best," 
Harsh  Winter  answered, 

"  I  give  them  i-est." 
Alice  May  Douglax  in  ihe  Independent. 
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From  the  Guests  at  the  Inn. 


The  Princess  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn  ; 

The  Keeper  he  bowed  low  : 
He  sent  his  servants  here  and  yon, 

His  maids  ran  to  and  fro. 

They  spread  soft  carpets  for  her  feet, 

Her  bed  with  linen  fine  ; 
They  heaped  her  board  with  savory  meats, 

They  brought  rich  fruits  and  wine. 


The  Merchant  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn, 

Across  the  desert  far. 
From  Ispahan  and  Samarcand, 

And  hoary  Kandahar. 

Rich  orieut  freight  his  camels  bore; 

The  gates  flew  open  wide. 
As  in  he  swept  with  stately  mien, 

His  long,  slow  train  beside. 

The  Pilgrim  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn  : 

AV  ay  worn  and  old  was  he, 
With  beard  unshorn  and  garments  torn, 

A  piteous  sight  to  see  ! 

He  found  a  corner  dim  and  lone  ; 

He  ate  his  scanty  fare  , 
Then  laid  his  scrip  and  sandals  by. 

And  said  his  evening  prayer. 

The  Beggar  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn  : 

They  turned  him  not  away  ; 
Though  men  and  maidens  scoffed  at  him. 

They  bade  the  varlet  stay. 

"The  dogs  have  room  :  then  why  not  he  ?" 

One  to  another  said  : 
•'  Even  dogs  have  earth  to  lie  upon. 

And  plenteous  broken  bread  !" 

Maid  Mary  fared  to  Bethlehem's  Inn  ; 

Dark  was  the  night  and  cold. 
And  eerily  the  icy  blast 

Swept  down  across  the  wold. 

She  drew  hei'  dark  brown  mantle  close. 

Her  wimple  round  her  head. 
"Oh,  hasten  on,  my  lord,"  she  cried, 

"  For  I  am  sore  bestead  !'" 

Maid  Mary  came  to  Bethlehem's  Inn  : 

There  was  no  room  foi'  her  ; 
They  brought  her  neither  meat  nor  wine. 

Nor  fragrant  oil,  nor  myrrh. 

But  where  the  horned  oxen  fed 

Amid  the  sheaves  of  corn 
One  splendid  star  flamed  out  afar. 

When  our  Lord  ('hrist  was  horn. 

—  Jii/in  ('.  It.  Df'i-r,  ill  Dirr.mhi'r  Alliiiili,-  MonOili/. 


Twenty  Questions. 


The  folluwiug  questions  were  sent  out  to  the  school 
children  of  Maryland  by  the  Women's  Playgrounfl 
Association  of  that  state.  It  is  quite  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  few  children  and  many  grown-up  people  were 
able  to  answer  the  greater  part  of  the  questions.  Sup- 
pose you  try  them  in  your  school.  It  may  help  the 
children  to  become  closer  observers.  Will  anyone  send 
answers  of  as  many  questions  as  possible  to  the 
Review  ] 

1.  Why  has  a  cat  whiskers  'i 

2.  Do  robins  and  chickens  walk  alike  ? 
.S.     How  many  legs  has  a  garden  spider  ? 

4.  How  does  an  elephant  dig  '.' 

5.  Why  does  a  rabbit  wabble  its  nose? 

(i.  How  does  a  horse  use  its  legs  in  trotting  ? 

7.  In  what  ordei'  does  a  Hy  move  its  legs  in  walking '; 

.s.  Why  is  a  fish  dark  in  color  aliove  and  light  underneath  '! 

9.  How  many  times  does  a  crow  fold  its  wings  after  alighting"? 

10.  When   sheep  get  up  from    lying   down,  do  they  rise   with 

their  fore  or  hind  legs  first  ? 
Do  labbits  run  ? 
Where  is  the  oyster's  mouth  ? 
Wh}'  do  horses  turn  their  ears  ? 
How  many  legs  has  a  house  fly  '•' 
How  can  a  fly  walk  on  the  ceiling  ? 
Which  end  does  a  wasp  sting  with  '' 

17.  Why  is  a  tiger  striped,  a  leopard  spotted ''. 

18,  Do  pigs  grunt  as  an  expression  of  pain  or  pleasure  'i 

10.  Do  little  pigs  show  any  sign  of  affection  for  each  other '/ 
■20,   What  is  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  leaf  of  a  fern  ': 


11. 

12. 

n. 

14. 
15. 
16. 


The  scholarly  teacher  is  doubtless  the  ideal.  It  is 
quite  possible  for  one  to  be  scholarly  and  be  so  utterly 
devoid  of  teaching  ability  that  his  weakness  as  a  teacher 
will  destroy  all  respect  for  his  scholarship.  We  once 
had  a  tutor  in  Latin  and  (ireek — a  graduate  of  Oxford 
—  who  could  recite  his  Latin  grammar  from  beginning 
to  end;  could  recite  the  whole  of  .^Llneid,  beginning  at 
any  line  of  any  book,  and  could  repeat  almost  as  much 
of  the  Iliad.      Yet  he  was  utterly   useless   as  a  teacher. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  entirely  possible  for  one  to 
get  good  results  as  a  teacher  with  a  meagre  kno^^ledge 
of  subject  matter.  A  young  man  engaged  to  teach  a 
country  school.  Some  of  the  large  boys  wanted  to 
study  algebra.  He  frankly  told  them  that  he  knew 
little  about  it,  but  he  would  study  it  with  them,  and 
together  they  would  learn  what  they  could,  helping 
each  other.  They  succeeded.  Doubtless  much  time 
and  eflfort  was  wasted,  but  the  inspiration  of  compatiion- 
ship  in  discovering  truth  more  than  marie  up  for  the 
loss.  Now  when  the  scholar,  in  a  companionable  spirit, 
has  learned  how  to  direct  the  effort  of  his  pupils  so  that 
they  will  acquire  the  greatest  amount  of  knowledge, 
while  gaining  power  of  inquiry  and  judgment,  we  have 
in  him  the   ideal   scholarly   teacher. — S'c/h)^/  Fihirnliini. 
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The  Degradation  of  Eng-lish. 


Our  language,  both  spoken  and  written,  is  being 
gradually  permeated  with  incorrect  and  sensational 
novelties  which  will  not  bear  the  light  of  criticism. 
Words  and  phrases  now  pass  current  which  you  will 
fail  to  find  in  the  words  of  Addison,  Johnston,  Maeau- 
lay,  George  Elliot,  and  Thackeray.  The  mediocre  novel- 
ists must  be  held  responsible  for  the  most  part,  for  the 
modern  degradation  of  the  English  language.  They  put 
into  the  mouths  of  their  eccentric  characters  unusual 
forms  of  expression,  and  these  are  copied  by  the  general 
public,  who,  not  being  linguists,  cannot  distinguish  the 
true  and  correct  form  from  the  spurious  and  false. 

Prior  is  a  word  which  few  people  use  correctly. 
"  Prior  to  his  arrival  "  is  an  erroneous  form,  as  prior  is 
an  adjective  and  not  an  adverb.  You  u.se  the  word 
correctly  when  you  say  :  "  He  has  a  prior  claim." 

The  word  gorgeous  has  a  little  history  of  its  own 
which  must  excite  our  ridicule  when  we  hear  it  so  often 
misapplied.  Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  which  she  is  represented  as  wearing 
a  collar — high,  bi'oad  and  stiff.  Now,  these  collars 
were  gorgeous,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  French 
gorge — "  the  neck."  Some  of  our  greatest  writers  err 
in  the  use  of  this  word  when  they  speak  of  gorgeous 
scenery,  which  would  be  better  described  as  magnificent, 
sublime,  or  beautiful. 

The  Yankee,  as  applied  to  a  citizen  of  the  Lnited 
States,  is  erroneous  ;  the  citizens  of  New  York  State 
would  reject  with  scorn  the  imputation  that  they  were 
Yankees.  The  word  really  means  all  those  who  were 
born  in  one  of  the  old  New  England  States,  to  the  East 
of  New  York.  A  citizen  of  Boston  is  a  true  born 
Yankee,  but  not  so  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia. 

That  ponderous  word  discrepancy  is  frequently  mis- 
used for  the  simple  word  mistake,  and  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  do  so.  Discrepancy  really  means  a  discord  in 
music. 

Phenomenal,  in  the  sense  of  extraordinary,  is  one  of 
those  newly  coined  words  which  people  unacquainted 
with  the  Greek  are  fond  of  using.  When  one  says  that 
"the  succe.ss  of  that  drama  was  phenomenal,"  he  means 
that  it  was  unusual  or  unprecedented.  An  avalanche 
overwhelming  a  village  in  its  onward  march  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, and  the  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  aurora 
borealis  is  another.  The  word  phenomenon  means  some 
striking   appearance  in  nature  presented  to  our   senses. 

We  frequently  hear :  "  You  have  got  to  do  it." 
"  Got  what  ? "  we  ask.  The  educated  man  would  say  : 
"  You  will  be  obliged  to  do  it." 

Very  few  people  use  the  word  regre/  correctly,  for 
they  generally  make  it  e(iuivalent  to  sorrow.      Such  an 


expression  as  :  "I  regret  to  say  that  I  cannot  comply 
with  your  request,"  ought  to  be  changed  into  ;  "  I  am 
sorry,  etc.  Regret  strictly  means  sorrow  for  some  one 
lost  or  absent.  You  may  regret  the  loss  of  a  friend, 
either  in  his  departure  or  decease. 

Many  educated  people  who  consider  themselves  good 
grammarians  are  caught  napping  when  they  say  :  "  A 
good  many  people  believe  that."  They  would  speak 
better  English  by  saying  :  "  A  great  many  people 
believe  that,"  as  we  fail  to  see  any  connection  between 
goodness  and  quality.  The  folly  of  the  expression  lies 
in  the  fact  that  goodness  and  quantity  are  in  an  inverse 
ratio. 

A  short  time  ago  I  heard  the  expression  "  You  must 
get  the  names  of  three  responsible  persons."  The 
speaker  meant  three  respectable  persons,  and  he  ought 
to  have  said  so.  A  man  may  hold  himself  responsible 
for  another's  debts. 

Many  vulgar  Americanisms  should  be  avoided.  In 
fact,  the  educated  American  never  uses  such  forms  as 
skedaddle,  bunkum,  bogus,  fizzle  ;  or  that  harsh-sounding 
scumptio-as,  in  the  sense  of  elegant. 

Many  people  who  ought  to  know  better  uselessly 
interlard  their  conversation  with  the  frequent  use  of 
''of  course,"  when  really  there  is  no  course  or  conse- 
(juence  in  the  matter.  This  phase  should  never  be  used 
unless  you  can  substitute  for  it  "consequently"  or  "in 
due  course." 

We  are,  unfortunately,  gradually  but  surely  drifting 
into  the  use  of  slang  and  many  other  absurdities, 
employing  long  Latinized  words  the  derivation  of  which 
very  few  are  acquainted  with. 

In  Paris  they  have  the  French  Academy,  whose  func- 
tion it  is  to  offer  suggestions  and  improvements  in  the 
French  language.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  of  the 
English-speaking  race,  using  a  language  destined  to 
become  the  predominant  tongue  of  the  world,  have  not 
a  similar  society  sitting  in  London  to  do  a  similar  ser- 
vices for  the  King's  English  1 

The  late  John  Bright,  orator  and  statesman,  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  speakers  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment of  his  day.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  his 
utterances  he  confined  himself  to  words  of  simple  Saxon 
origin,  avoiding  long  Latinized  terms.  If  you  would 
speak  with  weight,  commanding  the  attention  and 
respect  of  your  hearers,  never  use  a  long  word  the  true 
use  and  derivation  of  which  you  do  not  thoroughly 
understand. — Educational   Times. 


The  public  schools  cannot  undertake  to  teach  farming, 
medicine,  the  law,  or  the  various  trades  ;  but  they  can 
and  should  teach  the  boys  and  girls  to  respect  honest 
toil,  to  live  virtuous  and  upright  lives,  to  find  their 
enjoyment  in  the  study  of  nature  as  manifested  in  the 
objects  about  them,  to  observe  the  beauty  and  harmony 
hidden  in  the  rocks,  the  trees  and  Howers,  and  to  find 
pleasure  here  rather  than  in  the  bu.sy  shop  and  crowded 
street.  The  teacher  of  the  country  school  has,  in  this 
respect,  a  special  duty  to  perform  and  his  opportunities 
are  abundant,  but  he  is  not  always,  in  truth  not 
usually,  in  a  condition  to  improve  the  opportunities  or 
discharge  fully  his  duty. — John  Mfllumey  in  Ohio 
Teacher. 
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MEMORY  GEMS:    CHRISTMAS. 


Shout  now  !  the  months  with  loud  acclaim, 

Take  up  the  cry  and  send  it  foi-th  ; 
May,  breathing  sweet  her  Spring  perfumes, 

November  thundering  from  the  North. 
With  hantls  upraised,  as  with  one  voice. 

They  join  their  notes  in  glad  accord; 
Hail  to  December  !  say  they  all. 

It  gave  to  Earth  our  Christ  the  Lord  '. 

.J.  K.  HoYT— 77if  Mefliny  o/llic  Monlli^. 

Blow,  bugles  of  battle,  the  marches  of  peace  ; 
East,  West,  North  and  South  let  the  long  quarrel  cease  ; 
Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  angels  began, 
Sing  of  glory  to  God  and  of  good-will  to  man, 

Whittier — A  ChristnuiK  C'triiitn. 

The  time  draws  near  the  birth  of  Christ ; 

The  moon  is  hid  ;  the  night  is  still ; 

The  Christmas  bells  from  hill  to  hill 
Answer  each  other  in  the  mist. 

Tennyson — In  Mtmorinm. 

At  Christmas-tide  the  open  hand 
Scatters  its  bounty  o'er  sea  and  land. 
And  none  are  left  to  grieve  alone. 
For  Love  is  heaven  and  claims  its  own. 

Marcaret  E.  SaNcster— 7'Ae  Chri-i/inai-Tidi 

At  Christmas  play  and  make  good  cheer. 
For  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

TfssER — oiiO  Points  of  (tood  Hiislianilri/, 

Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres  ! 
Once  bless  our  human  eais. 

If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so  ; 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time, 

And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow  ; 
And  witli  your  ninefold  haimony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

Milton — //t/imi  on  tlif  Mnmiinj  of  Christ's  Nntititi/. 

For  little  children  everywliere 

A  joyous  season  still  we  make  ; 
We  bring  our  precious  gifts  to  them, 

Even  for  the  dear  chikl  Jesus'  sake. 

PuEEE  Carv — Christmas. 

9 

England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  again. 
'Twas  Christmas  broached  the  mightiest  ale  ; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale  ; 
A  Christmas  gambol  oft  would  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  for  half  the  year. 

Scott — Marmion, 

We  ring  the  bells  and  we  laise  the  strain, 
We  hang  up  gai  lands  everywhere. 
And  bid  the  tapers  twinkle  fair. 
And  feast  and  frolic—  and  then  we  go 
Back  to  the  same  old  lives  again, 

Sl'SAN  CoOLIDCE — Christmas. 


How  bless'd,  how  envied,  were  our  life, 
Could  we  but  'scape  the  poulterer's  knife  ! 
But  greedy  man  on  turkeys  preys, 
And  Christmas  shortens  all  our  days  ! 
Sometimes  with  oysters  we  combine, 
Sometimes  assist  the  savory  chine  ; 
From  the  low  peasant  to  the  lord. 
The  turkey  smokes  on  every  board. 

Gay — FaUi-.s. 

At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 

Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 

But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 

Shakespeare— //Ore's  Labour's  Lost. 

No  trumpet  blast  profaned 

The  hour  in  which  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  born  ; 
No  bloody  streamlet  etained 

Earth's  silver  rivers  on  that  sacred  morn. 

Bryant — Chrislmns  in  JSio. 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
The  old,  familiar  carols  play. 

And  mild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men  ! 

Longfellow — Christmas  lltlls. 

Use  all  life's  powers  : 

The  envious  hours 

Fly  as  we  talk  ;  then  live  to-day. 

Nor  fondly  to  to-morrow  trust 

More  than  you  must  or  may.  — JnrtnaL 


About  Children's  Reading. — "What  should  children 
betvi^een  six  and  twelve  years  of  age  read  1  Answers  to 
this  question  have  lately  been  given  by  Kate  Douglas  Wig. 
gin,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Horace 
Scudder,  Agnes  Repplier,  Tudor  Jenks  and  others,  to- 
gether with  some  extremely  sensible  and  interesting 
suggestions  as  to  the  principles  underlying  the  choice  of 
children's  books.  Here  is  a  single  typical  list  from  the 
ten  included  in  the  article  which  The  Outlook  publishes 
in  its  Annual  Book  Number.  The  list  is  that  furnished 
by  Mrs.   Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Editor  of  Saint  Nicholas. 

1.  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  2.  Hans  Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales.  3.  Hawthorne's  "  Wonder  Book  "  (or  the 
"Tanglewood  Tales").  4.  "Gulliver's  Travels."  5. 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Books"  (or  Seton-Thompson's  "Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,"  or  "  Harris's  "  Uncle  Re- 
mus ").  6.  Dana's  "  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  "  (or 
Nansen's  "  Farthest  North,"  or  Kennan's  "  Tent  Life  in 
Siberia").  7.  Scott's  "Ivanhoe"  (or  Howard  Pyle's 
"  Robin  Hood,"  or  Lanier's  "  The  Boy's  King  Arthur  "). 
8.  Gibson's  "  Eye-Spy,"  or  some  other  good  nature- 
book.  9.  Cooper's  "  Leather  Stocking  Tales "  (or 
Stevenson's  "  Kidnapped  ").  10.  Scudder's  "  Children's 
Book  "(or   Miss   Kepplier's  "  Look  of  Famous    \'orse"). 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Correction. 

"  Was  AUiskii  offered  fo:- sale  by  the  Russian  goveniment? 
I  understood  our  statesmen  would  gladly  liave  bought  it,  bad 
an  opportunity  been  given."— G.  H.  H. 

We  must  confess  that  the  statement  in  Current  ' 
Events  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review,  to  the 
effect  tliat  Alaska  was  offeied  for  sale,  was  not  founded 
upon  any  better  information  than  current  newspaper 
reports.  Upon  inquiry  we  find  no  good  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case  ;  and  we  thank  our  correspondent 
for  the  correction. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  establish  reciprocal  trade 
relations  between  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  present  population  of  Labrador  is  nearly  10,000, 
of  whom  9,000  are  whites. 

The  population  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  now  over 
400,000. 

A  new  ice-breaking  steaniei-  called  the  "Scotia"  has 
been  built  for  the  winter  service  of  the  railway  ferry 
across  the  strait  of  Canso. 

Parliament  will  be  asked  to  incorporate  a  company  to 
build  a  suspension  bridge  across  the  strait  of  Canso. 
The  proposed  bridge,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the 
highest  in  the  world,  and  will  have  a  span  of  at  least 
1,000  feet. 

The  Atlin  gold  fields,  in  British  Columbia,  are  now 
thought  to  be  much  richer  than  was  supposed,  and  may 
rival  the  famous  gold  fields  of  South  Africa. 

Recent  discoveries  of  stone  implements  at  Stonehenge 
lead  to  the  belief  that  the  great  stones  of  its  famous 
croup  were  erected  before  the  Bronze  Age,  and  are  now 
more  than  three  thousand  years  old. 

Discoveries  made  within  the  past  year  at  Knossos,  in 
the  island  of  Crete,  have  revealed  a  palace  of  vast 
extent,  with  very  many  valuable  works  of  ancient  art, 
and  much  that  throws  light  upon  the  early  history  of 
the  Mycenaean  people. 

The  famous  lost  mines  of  the  Spaniards  in  north 
western  Mexico,  from  which  much  gold  was  taken  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  found  in  the  state 
of  Sonora.  In  another  part  of  Mexico  there  has  been 
recently  discovered  a  very  extensive  underground  temple 
or  palace,  the  inscriptions  and  ornaments  of  which  are 
of  great  interest. 

When  the  novelist,  Jules  Verne,  chose  "  Around  the 
World  in  Eighty  I>ays "  as  a  subject  for  his  fanciful 
tale,  it  was  the  humorous  absurdity  of  the  notion  that 
gave  his  title  its  chief  attraction.  Now  the  time  limit 
of  eighty  days  is  no  longer,  incredible  ;  and  a  recent 
t-est  of  a  sub-marine  boat  has  brought  his  "Twenty 
Thousand  I^eagues  under  the  Sea"  much  nearer  to  the 
range  of  credibility.  The  test  took  place  in  Peconic 
Bay,  Long  Island  ;  and  the  little  vessel  remained  under 
water  for  fifteen  hours,  quietly  resting  at  the  bottom  of 
the  harbor,  the  men  on  board  i|uite  unaware  of  the  fact 
that  a  storm  was  ranging  above  them. 


( )n  the  Sth  of  November,  the  day  before  the  king's 
birthday,  the  announcement  was  made  that  the  heir 
apparent  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  King  Edward  ascended  the 
throne  in  January  last.  Prince  George,  then  Duke  of 
York,  became  at  once  Duke  of  Cornwall,  as  the  eldest 
surviving  son  of  the  sovereign  and  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne  ;  hut  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  here- 
ditary. Though  usually  granted  to  the  heir  of  the 
reigning  monarch,  there  have  been  several  instances 
in  which  it  was  not  conferred. 

The  story  of  Edward  I.  promising  the  Welsh  leaders 
a  prince  "  born  in  their  own  country,  and  unable  to 
speak  a  word  of  English,"  and  then  giving  the  title  to 
his  infant  son,  born  in  the  castle  of  Caernarvon,  is  not 
well  authenticated,  and  is  probably  a  fiction.  It  is 
stated  on  pretty  good  authority  that  the  Black  Prince, 
a  son  of  Edward  III,  was  the  first  English  prince  who 
bore  the  title.  The  three  feathers  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  crest  are  usually  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  crest  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  died  in  the  battle 
of  Crecy  ;  but  it  ia  now  asserted  that  the  ostrich  feath- 
ers were  not  so  used  by  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  that 
he  did  not  fall  at  Crecy.  The  only  part  of  the  story 
that  is  undisputed  is  that  the  Black  Prince  was  the  first 
to  adopt  the  crest. 

In  arranging  for  the  honors  to  be  paid  to  the  heads 
of  states  attending  the  coronation,  the  king  refuses  to 
distinguish  between  kings  or  emperors  and  presidents, 
saying  the  honor  is  intended  for  the  state  represented, 
and  not  for  the  individual. 

The  Dowager  Baroness  Carew  died,  November  22nd, 
at  Woodstown,  County  Waterford,  Ireland.  She  was 
102  years  old.  She  danced  at  the  ball  given  by  Lady 
Richmond  at  Brussels  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo. 

Sixteen  thousand  trees  were  planted  in  the  Orange 
River  Colony  in  honor  of  King  Edward's  birthday  ;  by 
which  we  are  reminded  that  it  is  now  summer  in  South 
Africa. 

There  are  now  in  the  field,  it  is  said,  seventy  recog- 
nized bands  of  Boers,  numbering  from  fifty  to  four 
hundred  men  each.  Twenty-six  of  the.se  are  in  the 
Transvaal,  thirty-one  in  Orange  River  Colony,  and 
thirteen  in  Cape  Colony.  They  are  confined  to  certain 
areas,  which  are  gradually  growing  smaller  with  the 
extension  of  the  system  of  blockhouses  by  which  the 
settled  part  of  the  country  is  protected.  More  men  are 
needed  to  quickly  clear  the  country  beyond  the  lines  of 
blockhouses  ;  and  the  government  has  accepted  the  offer 
of  a  third  contingent  from  Canada,  which  will  sail  from 
Halifax  in  the  couise  of  a  few  weeks.  The  third  Cana 
dian  contingent  will  probably  be  known  as  the  Canadian 
Mounted  Ritles.  With  fresh  troops  from  England,  and 
others  from  India,  they  will  replace  tired  ones  now  in 
the  field.  Meantime  there  are  reported  rumors  of 
rregotiations  for  the  general  surrender  of  the  Boer  lead 
ers,  who  must  have  long  since  learned  that  the  war 
which  they  wantonly  commenced  can  only  end  in  their 
submission. 
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The  disagreement  between  France  and  Turkey  has 
ended,  as  was  anticipated,  by  the  Sultan  yielding  to  the 
demands  of  France. 

The  Russian  government  is  considering  the  construc- 
tion of  a  great  waterway  from  Riga  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  which  will  eventually  become  part  of  a  grand 
system  of  canals  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea. 

A  recent  writer,  himself  a  Jew,  thus  deals  with  the 
project  of  establishing  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  : 
Palestine  is  a  country  without  a  people  ;  the  Jews  are 
a  people  without  a  country.  The  regeneration  of  the 
soil  would  bring  the  regeneration  of  the  people.  It  is 
marvellous  that  the  country  should  have  remained  com- 
paratively empty  for  eighteen  hundred  years  ;  but  it 
cannot  remain  unexploited  much  longer.  The  age  of 
electricity  i*  upon  us,  and  the  problem  of  Asia.  Now 
or  never  is  Israel's  opportunity.  Another  generation, 
and  Palestine  will  be  populated  by  Uitlanders  and 
dominated  by  Germany.  Another  gpneration,  and  the 
western  Jew  will  have  lost  the  warmth  of  Jewish  .senti- 
ment. In  the  Jews,  as  in  Palestine,  there  have  been 
more  changes  during  the  last  generation  than  during  all 
the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Neither  the  Jew 
nor  Palestine  can  wait  longer. 

A  revolution  in  our  present  methods  of  heating  is 
promised  by  an  American  inventor,  who  claims  to  have 
discovered  a  new  method  of  storing  the  heat  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

Electrical  inventions  have  almost  ceased  to  excite  our 
wonder.  Among  the  latest  announced  are  a  method  of 
sending  a  large  number  of  messages  over  the  same  wire 
at  one  time ;  a  method  of  recording  telephone  com- 
munications on  a  steel  band,  from  vvhich  they  can  be 
repeated  audibly  whenever  the  person  addressed  is 
ready  to  listen  ;  a  method  of  magnifying  telephonic 
sound  ;  a  method  of  telephoning  without  wires,  and  a 
method  of  controlling  torpedoes  or  other  floating  bodies 
without  wires. 

After  having  captured  Colon,  the  Atlantic  terminus 
of  the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  rebel 
forces  at  that  place  have  surrendered  to  the  government 
troops,  and  the  insurrection  in  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  seems  to  be  at  an  end. 

A  riot  in  Athens,  caused  by  the  proposal  to  translate 
a  part  of  the  New  Testament  into  modern  Greek,  is  one 
of  the  strange  events  of  the  past  month  The  Bible, 
and  all  the  best  literature  of  modern  Europe,  have 
already  been  translated  into  the  form  of  modern  Greek 
spoken  by  all  but  the  uneducated  classes  The  new  pro- 
po.sal  to  translate  the  gospels  into  the  popdar  speech 
is  opposed  for  political  reasons,  because  there  is  a  large 
admixture  of  Russian  or  Slavonic  words  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  Russian  influence  is  greatly  feared  by  the 
ruling  classes  in  Greece.  The  at!'air  has  led  to  the 
resignation  of  the  ministry. 

A  new  treaty  between  Great  Hiilain  and  (he  United 
State.s  in  reference  to  the  isthmian  canal  has  been 
signed.  By  it,  it  is  undei-stood,  the  United  States  guar- 
antees the  neuti'ality  of  the  new  waterway  when 
constructed,  and  Great,  IJritain    uithdraws  from  all  con- 


trol and  all  responsibility  for  its  protection.  The  exact 
terms  of  the  treaty  are  not  yet  made  known  ;  and  it 
awaits  the  action  of  the  United  States  senate  for  its 
final  acceptance. 

Wild  rumors  of  a  plot  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the 
Yukon  Lerntorv  have  been  in  circulation.  Whatever 
foundation  they  may  have  in  f:ict,  it  is  probable  that 
the  chief  conspirators  are  somewhere  in  United  States 
territory,  where  they  are  safe  from  arrest  and  will  give 
no  further  trouble. 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 

A.  P. — Kindly  have  workOil  in  ne.xt  issue  of  Review,  so  that 
it  can  be  intelligently  explained,  Question  4,  Section  III,  of 
Examination  Paper,  page  l.S.j,  of  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic. 

The  first  payment  is  made  fi  months  before  it  is  due 
"     second       " 
"     third  " 

"     fourth        " 
"     fifth 
"     sixth 

Therefore  the  six   payments -t- interest  on  one  payment 
for  "21  months  at  5%  =$'J50  ^interest  for  half  year). 
Suppose  $1  to  be  the  payment 

Interest  on  $1  for  21  months  at  5J{  =  $0.0875 
86  (six  equal  payments)  4-  $0  0875  =  $6.0875 
$6.0875  is  the  half-yearly  payment  when  .fl 
is  the  monthly  paym't  in  advance 

$1 


4 
3 

2 

1 


■«1 
$250 


do. 
do. 


do. 
do. 


do. 


6.0875 
$1  x250     ,a^^33 
6.0875  487 


R.  A.  C. — Pfease  print  the  .solution  of  the  following  problem 
from  the  Academic  Arithmetic,  in  your  next  issue  of  the 
Review  : 

E.Kample  24,  Ex.  29,  page  69.  A  man  bought  120  slunes  of 
sugar  lefinery  .ftock  at  44,  and  after  holding  it  a  year  sold  at  a 
premium  of  4°; .  What  did  lie  gain,  monej'  being  worth  n 
per  cent. 

Cost  =  .?44x  120  =  $5280 

Selling  price  =  $104  x  120  =  $12,480 

Interest  of  $5280  for  1  year  at  5%  =  $264 

.$5280 -H  $264  =  $5544 

$  1 2,480  -  $5544  -  #6936— y(  ns. 


Your  pajier  has  contained  many  valuable  hints  for 
MIC  (luring  the  past  year.  It  .seems  to  improve  each 
yrar.  I  find  many  ideas  in  it  to  make  use  of  in  my 
school  ;  and  as  long  as  I  leach,  shall  ccrlainly  want  to 
have  the  Review  each  moiilli  I  liusi  you  may  h.'ue 
success  during  the  coming  ^t.u-.  Iv  .S.  ('. 

■^'nruunilli  Co..  N.  S. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Tlie  teacliers  of  Sydney,  C.  B.,  w  lio  now  number  twenty-two, 
with  the  prospect  of  an  increase,  liave  formed  an  association 
for  the  study  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  membership,  which  is  already  large,  is  not  con- 
fined to  teachers,  but  includes  all  who  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation. The  meetings  are  held  monthly.  At  the  November 
meeting  a  very  practical  paper  on  Drawing  was  read  by  Miss 
B.  M.  Logan,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  followed  by  a  useful  discussion. 
At  the  December  meeting  a  paper  on  Music  will  be  read  by 
Miss  B.  M.  Ormond,  a  graduate  of  the  London  Tonic  Sol-Fa 
College,  and  one  of  its  examiners  in  Music,  iliss  Ormond  has 
made  a  specialty  of  latest  methods  of  teaching  Music  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  elsewhere. 

Teachers  in  the  neighborhood  of  S^'dney  are  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  association.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  this  educational 
movement  in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia.  There  may  be  other  associ- 
ations in  that  portion  of  the  province.  If  so  we  have  not  heard 
of  them.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  are  others  as 
active  as  that  of  Sydney,  and  also  as  stimulating  as  the  annual 
teachers'  institute  held  in  Inspector  Craig's  district. 


The  many  friends  of  Inspector  Colin  \V.  Roscoe,  of  Wolfville, 
have  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  Ralph, 
from  smallpox,  in  Boston  recently.  The  Review  extends  its 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Roscoe  and  his  family  in  their  deep  affliction. 

Here  is  a  choice  moisel  from  one  of  the  Class  I  papers  in  last 
summer's  examinations  :  ()■  Which  do  you  consider  of  greater 
practical  importance  to  your  pupils  in  their  Drawing,  rapidity 
or  delicacy?  A.  I  think,  for  practical  purposes,  rapidity  is 
the  better,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  Drawing  is  not  too 
indelicate. 


The  new  school  at  Chatham,  N.  B. ,  is  about  finished.  It 
cast  about  .$40,000,  and  the  school  will  be  removed  to  it  imme- 
diately after  the  Christmas  holidays. 


The  Aberdeen  School,  and  three  rooms  in  other  schools  in 
St.  .lohn,  N.  B.,  have  been  closed  on  account  of  the  smallpox. 


The  Bathurst  Village  Superior  School,  C.  .1.  Mersereau, 
B.  A.,  Principal,  has  procured  a  good  set  of  apparatus  for 
teaching  elementary  science,  and  a  supply  of  minei-als  for 
class  use. 


A  very  successful  concert  was  given  by  the  Hillsborough, 
N.  B.,  Superior  School  on  Thanksgiving  evening.  The  scholars 
were  assisted  by  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  the 
results,  financially  and  otherwise,  were  very  creditable,  .$47 
being  raised  for  the  purchase  of  a  cabinet  organ  for  the  school. 


The  Executive  of  the  New  Brunswick  Educational  Institute 
will  meet  at  Fredericton  the  26th  December. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  St.  John  County,  whicli  was  ad- 
vertised to  meet  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  December,  is  post- 
poned until  further  notice. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Carleton  County  will  meet  at 
Woodstock  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  December  19th  and  '20th. 
A  varied  and  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged  for  the 
meeting. 


On  the  evening  of  Nov  27th,  a  reception  was  held  by  the 
.students  of  Truro  Academy,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  that 
school  building.  A  large  number  of  the  former  students  and 
friends  of  the  school  were  present,  and  a  good  time  was  enjoyed 
by  all.  This  is  the  sixth  year  that  these  annual  gatherings  have 
been  held. 

The  Victoria  and  Madawaska  Counties  Teachers'  Institute 
met  at  Andover,  N.  B.,  October  24th  and  2.5th.  Addresses 
and  papers  were  given  by  Inspectors  Meagher  and  Douoet, 
M.  S.  Hayward,  Miss  Bessie  Porter,  Thomas  Rogers.  A 
largely  attended  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  October.  The  officers  of  the  institute  for  the  year  are  : 
Wm.  M.  Veazy,  president ;  M.  S.  Hayward,  vice-president  ; 
Bessie  M.  Eraser,  secretary-treasurer  ;  .Janet  Curry  and  C.  P. 
Wright,  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee. 


The  King's  birthday,  November  9th,  was  celebrated  at  Ivey 
Corner  School,  Carleton  Co.,  N.  B. ,  bj'  a  flag  raising.  A  fine 
programme  of  recitations  and  speeches  was  carried  out  by  the 
school  and  prominent  people  of  the  district.  The  teacher,  Mr. 
Murray  H.  Manuel,  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  district 
in  his  efforts  to  procure  the  flag. 

The  following  figures  and  facts,  furnished  by  a  correspon- 
dent, speak  well  for  the  educational  growth  of  Sydney,  C.  B.  : 
Enrolment  in  schools  for  the  .year  ending  .Tuly,  1898,  626  ;  1899, 
683  ;  1900,  849  ;  1901,  1093.  On  the  3rd  of  September,  1901, 
the  enrolment  was  888  ;  on  the  30th  September  it  had  reached 
1157,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1S!)(I  there  were  13  depait- 
ments  ;  now  there  are  22.  A  new  brick  building  for  the  Aca- 
demy is  almost  completed  to  contain  eiglit  rooms  :  a  four-room 
building  has  been  completed  and  filled  in  Ward  five  :  and  four- 
room  buildings  are  under  construction  in  Wards  three  and  four. 
Added  to  this,  SLOOO  has  been  spent  on  the  Academy  labora- 
tory, and  an  initial  sum  of  $175,  raised  in  one  day  by  subscrip- 
tion, to  start  a  library.     This  is  progress. 

No  report  has  reached  us  of  the  Cloucester  County  Teachers' 
Institute  held  at  ('ara<iuet  on  the  17th  and  ISth  October.  The 
following  account  is  condensed  from  the  Monitetir  Aradien  : 
A  cordial  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Mr.  Frank  Allard 
on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  other  citizens  of  Caraquet.  A 
paper,  prepared  with  much  care,  was  read  by  Mr.  P.  P.  Mur- 
ray on  the  Phonic  Method  of  Teaching  French.  Excellent 
papers  followed,  by  Mr.  ('.  J.  Mersereau  on  Attention,  by  ili-. 
E.  DeGrace  on  Patriotism  in  the  School,  and  a  practical  lesson 
on  (ieography  was  given  by  Mis.s  Eugenie  Hachej'.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Tracadie.  The  following  are  the  officers 
for  the  year  :  Alfred  .1.  Witzell,  president  ;  Miss  Eugenie 
Hachey,  vice-president  ;  Frank  0.  Allard,  secretary  ;  Edward 
DeGrace  and  .1.  A.  Salter,  additional  members  of  the  Executive. 


A  gratifying  feature  of  Indian  education,  as  indicated 
by  the  annnaj  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Schools  of  the  United  States,  is  the  rapid  growtli  of 
industrial  training  methods  in  the  .schools.  Practical 
industrial  training,  with  elementary  literary  studies 
applicable  to  industrial  work,  should  make  the  Indian 
a  useful  citizen,  and  this  is  the  aim  of  the  Indian  school 
service  under  its  present  management. 
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RECENT    BOOKS. 

Bbicklavim;  AND  Bkickouttim:.     By  H.  W.  Kicluuils.     Illus- 
trated.      Cloth.       Pages    139.     Longmans,    Green  &  Co., 
London.     Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  practical  elementnry   treati.se  is  designed  to  cover  the 

City  and  (luilds  of   London  Institute's  Examination  in  brick 

work,  both  theory  and  practice. 


Mapmillan's  New  History  Rkader.s — Book  IL     Intermediate. 
Illustrated.     Cloth.     Pages  244.     Macmillan  &  Co.,   Lon- 
don.    Copp,  Clark  Compan}-,  Toronto. 
An  excellent  selection  of  stories,  well  adapted  to  arouse  an 

interest  in  the  most  stirring  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  mother 

country's  history. 


Elementary  ENiiLisH  Grammar  for  use  in  Canadian  schools. 

By   D.  J.  Goggin,    M.  A.,    D.  C.  L.     Pages   190.     \V.  J. 

Gage  &  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  useful  little  book  contains  the  elements  of  English 
grammar  combined  with  a  great  abundance  and  variety  of 
examples  for  practice.  Most  of  these  examples  are  selected 
from  litei  ature,  and  the  pupil  is  led  at  every  step  to  associate 
his  studies  in  grammar  with  his  reading  and  composition. 
An  appendix  presents  a  brief  but  \ery  useful  historj-  of  the 
growth  of  the  English  language. 

A  Primer  of  Political  Economy.  By  S.  T.  Wood.  Cloth. 
Pages  149.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
The  author  shows,  in  a  striking  and  interesting  manner,  the 
complicated  economic  processes  which  enter  into  our  modern 
life,  and  by  a  series  of  simple  illustrative  lessons,  arranged  with 
great  skill,  analyzes  many  commercial  and  industrial  trans- 
actions and  the  extent  of  co-operation  in  them.  It  has  all  the 
interest  of  a  story  book  to  the  student,  divesting  the  subject 
of  the  many  technicalities  which  surround  it,  and  imparting  a 
living  interest  to  every  day  operations  and  a  knowledge  of  how 
they  are  conducted. 


Observations  on  the  Colors  of  Flowers   and  Leaves.     By 

E.  Williams  Hervej'.     Paper,  50  cents  ;    cloth,   "o  cents. 

Pages  43.     E.  Anthony  &  Sons,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

This   is  a  very   attractive   book   on   an    attractive   subject. 

Every  student  and  every  ordinary  observer  of  plants  is  alike 

interested  in  their  colors.     Mr.  Hervey's  researches  among  our 

common  wild    plants    leveals   results    that  other   observers  of 

nature  may  well  take  as  a  basis  for  fui-ther  investigations. 


The  Kii'LiNc;  Header.     Selections  from  the  Books  of  Rudj-ard 
Kipling.     Cloth.     Pages   208.     Price  Is.  9d.     JIacmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 
This  contains  a  series  of  stories  with  a  few  poems,  all  selected 
with   care  and  adapted  for  children.     The  story  of   the  Mon- 
goose (Rikki-Tikki-Tavi),  which  begins  the  book,  attracts  the 
reader  at  once. 


Macmillan's  New  Geooraphv  Readers. — America.  Pages 
2.56.  Price  Is.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
The  name  of  the  compiler  of  this  book  is  not  given,  but  it 
might  be  suggested  to  him  to  visit  America  and  then  revise 
the  book  as  speedily  as  possible,  at  least  so  far  as  Canada  is 
concerned.  The  carelessness  or  lack  of  information  of  the 
compiler  is  illustrated  in  such  mis-statements  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "Ottawa  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ottawa  and 
Rideau  rivers."  "  The  climate  (of  P.  E.  Island)  is  milder  and 
more  even  than  that  of  New  Brunswick  or  Nova  Scotia,  or 
any  other   part  of  the   Dominion  of  Canada,   except  British 


Columbia."  "  One  beaver,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  teeth, 
can  fell  the  largest  tree  that  ever  grew,"  which  is  rather  hard 
for  the  average  British  school  boy  to  believe  after  the  writer 
has  just  told  liim  that  the  giant  trees  of  the  west  have  a 
diameter  of  more  than  thirty  feet !  "  A  ship  can  be  laden  on 
Lake  Superior  and  steam  away  to  Liverpool."  Perhaps  it 
"can,"  but  rfoesit?  "The  population  (of  the  United  States) 
amounts  to  about  70,000,000,  mostly  concentrated  in  a  few  very 
large  towns."  It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  of  this  kind,  well 
printed  and  with  very  good  illustrations,  should  be  carelessly 
written  when  correct  information  is  so  easily  obtainable — if  it 
is  looked  for. 


Valer.-i's  El  Pajaro  Verde.     Edited  with  Notes,  Vocabulary, 
and  English  Exercises,  by  George  G.  Brownell,  Professor 
of    Romance    Languages   in  the    University  of   Alabama. 
Cloth.     69  pages.     Mailing  price,  45  cents  ;    for  introduc- 
tion 40  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
"  El  Pajaro  Verde  "  is  the  most  pleasing  of  Juan  Valera's 
stories,  and  as  a  text  for  early  Spanish  reading  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed.     It  is  adapted  to  school  or  college  use  and  may  be 
read  after   only  a  short  study  of  the   grammar,  or  may  follow 
an  easy  Spanish  reader.     The  vocabulary  is  complete  in  itself. 

OtTLiNE   Maps  for  an  Historical  Atlas  of    the   United 
States,  illustrating  territorial  growth  and  development. 
By  Frank  Hey  wood  Hodder,  Professorof  American  History 
in  the  University  of  Kansas,     (iray  manila  cover.     Oblong 
11  X  17.     48  pages.     Mailing  price,    45  cents:    for  intro- 
duction, 40  cents.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The   directions  enable  the  student  to  construct  a  series  of 
maps  that  exhibit  the  territorial  organization  of  the  United 
States  for  every  year  since  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

A  Country  Reader.     By  H.  B.  M.  Buchanan.     Cloth.     Pages 

248.     Price  Is.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This  contains  much  useful  information  and  many  interesting 

stories  well  suited  to  arouse  the  observation  of  children,  and 

to  excite  an  interest  in  and  fondness  for  the  life  around  them. 


Primer   of   Geometry.     By   H.   W.    Croome   Smith.     Cloth. 
Pages  100.     Price  2s.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
In  this  primer  the  subject   matter  of   Euclid's  four  books  is 
treated  by  the  methods  of  pure  geometry—  a  veiy  practical 
guide  to  students  of  geometry. 

Paul   Jones.     By  H.   Hapgood.     In  the  Biverxide    Literature 
Sei-ie".     Pages   126.     Price  50  cents.     Houghton,    Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston. 
This  interesting   series,   which  includes   sketches   of   great 

Americans,  such  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Columbus,  Champlain, 

William   Penn,  Abraham   Lincoln,    cannot   fail  to  enrich  and 

supplement  the  school  history. 

DECEMBER  MAGAZINES. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  is  enlarged  for  the  month  and  presents 
a  fine  table  of  contents.  Miss  Johnston's  Audrey  increases  in 
force  and  interest ;  Miss  S.  Carleton,  Susan  Lawrence,  and 
Margaret  L.  Knapp  furnish  powerful  and  interesting  short 
stories.  Many  a  popular  name  is  a  misnomer,  but  liardly  any 
are  more  glaringly  o  than  those  of  Judge  Lynch  and  Lynch 
Law  as  applied  to-day.  Thomas  W.  Page  shows  that  the 
original  Judge  Lynch  was  a  peaceable,  law-abiding  citizen  and 
patriotic  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  who  ill  deserves  the  false 
repute  which  has  attached  to  his  name An  interesting  ex- 
periment is  )>eing  made  by  The  Ladies'  Home  Jomital.     Each 
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month  the  readers  of  this  magazine  are  asked  to  answer  some 
questions  concerning  the  contents  or  conduct  of  the  publication, 
and  in  order  to  make  it  worth  while  to  answer,  cash  prizes  are 
given  those  who  write  the  best  letters,  be  they  of  praise  or 
criticism.  The  idea  was  first  jiut  forth  in  the  September  issue, 
and  thousands  of  persons  in  all  parts  of  the  vvoild — even  in 
Turkey — sent  in  their  opinioirs  as  to  the  best  feature  of  that 
number.  The  October  question  as  to  the  least  popular  article 
brought  a  similar  response.  Aside  from  giving  every  reader 
not  only  a  chance,  but  an  invitation,  to  express  opinions  with 
the  inducement  of  a  possible  reward  in  cash,  this  plan  enables 
the  magazine  to  find  out  what  is  wanted  by  its  wide  constitu- 
ency. It  virtually  gives  the  public  a  hand  in  editing. . .  .The 
Christmas  nutnber  of  The  Dehnealor  is  about  the  first  of  the 
special  Christmas  issues.  The  cover  is  a  most  artistic  produc- 
tion. Two  charming  love  stories,  one  by  Cyrus  Townsend 
Brady,  plenty  of  advice  legartling  Christmas  Gifts,  timely 
pointers  on  Cookery,  Winter-time  care  of  Plants,  all  the  fash- 
ions of  the  day  interpreted  into  simple  language,  can  be  found 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  The  Delineator.  It  is  a  splendid 
magazine,  satisfactory  inside  and  out.  There  is  no  magazine 
for  women  at  present  published  that  is  more  practical  in  all  its 
pages ....  The  Christmas  number  of  the  Century  is,  if  anything, 
handsomer  than  the  No\ember  number.  The  covei'  design, 
two  angels  holding  aloft  the  infant  .Jesus,  is  printed  in  eight 
colors  on  a  creamy  background  ;  and  the  frontispiece  is  one  of 
four  full-page  pictures,  in  tints,  accompanj'ing  the  text  of  Mil- 
ton's L'AUegro.  Following  this  comes  a  paper  on  "Christmas  in 
France."     Then,  The  Mystery  Play  :    Christmas  at  the  Cross- 


Roads  Farm  :  The  Christmas  Angel,  a  poem  ;  Christmas-Eve ; 
a  Fantasy  ;  and  How  the  Christmas  Tree  was  brought  to  Nome. 
Pictures  by  Frederic  Remington,  and  maps,  illuminate  the  text 
of  the  second  of  Emerson's  Hough's  papers  on  The  Settlement 
of  the  West,  which  deals  especially  with  the  "up-stream" 
movement  of  the  pioneers. ..  .In  pursuance  of  its  policy  of 
printing  a  long  story  in  each  of  its  issues  in  the  magazine  year 
which  b^gan  with  November,  St.  Nicholas  presents  in  its 
December  number  The  Boy  and  the  Baron.  It  is  a  romantic 
tale,  appealing  to  boys  and  girls  alike,  and  dealing  with  the 
time  of  the  robber  barons  in  Germany  .  .The  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  Caimdian  Mayazine  has  a  distinctively  native  cover, 
in  which  colored  maple  leaves  are  the  leading  feature,  while 
every  detail  of  the  issue  is  in  keeping  with  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  publication.  The  drawings  and  photographs  are 
by  Canadian  artists,  and  the  articles  and  stories,  with  one 
exception,  are  bj'  Canadian  writers.  The  Yukon  is  represented 
by  one  writer,  British  Columbia  by  one,  the  Maiitime  Provinces 
by  two,  Quebec  by  two,  Ontario  by  se\en,  and  Canadians 
living  in  the  United  States  by  two  writers. .  .  .The  Chautaiirjiiaii 
has  a  beautiful  Christmas  cover  design,  and  a  frontispiece 
portrait  of  6eth  Low,  the  mij'or  elect  of  New  York.  The 
contents  embrace  fine  .selections  of  literary,  educational  and 
otiier  articles  appropriate  to  the  Christmas  season.  A  very 
suggestive   article    is    the   one   on    "  (,'hild-power    for    School 

Ground  Improvement." John  Morley's  fine  tribute  to  Mr. 

Gladstone,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  unveiling  of  the  Glad- 
stone monument  at  Manchester,  forms  the  leading  article  in 
The  Liriuij  Aijr  for  December  7.  It  derives  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morley  is  Mr.  (iladstone's  chosen 
biographer  ;  and  the  present  appreciation  of  him  furnishes  a 
sort  of  foretaste  of  the  great  work  upon  which  Mr.  Morley  is 
engaged.  A  Winter's  Walk  in  Canada,  in  The  Lirlnij  A(/e  for 
November  23,  and  Harold  Spender's  "  Ravenna  "  in  the  same 
magazine  for  November  .SO,  are  excellent  travel  sketches. 
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The  question  of  University  Consolidation  has  again 
become  a  live  one  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces  ;  and  this 
time  it  is  Kings  College  that  has  taken  the  initiative, 
heartily  seconded  by  Dalhousie.  A  central  university 
at  Sackville  or  Truro  or  Wolfville,  properly  organized 
and  drawing  support  and  students  from  the  three 
provinces,  would  mean  very  much  for  advanced  educa- 
tion. Our  small  colleges  have  done  a  great  work  in  the 
past  with  limited  resources  Now  they  are  unable  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  that  scientific  and  technical 
training  which  the  young  people  of  these  provinces  so 
urgently  need.  Our  students  are  compelled  to  seek  it 
abroad,  with  the  result  that  few  of  these  return  to  their 
native  country.  Let  us  have  the  fullest  discussion  of 
this  important  question. 


The  Educational  Review  Teachers'  Bureau,  which 
has  been  in  existence  only  a  month,  has  succeeded  in 
placing  teachers  in  positions  at  good  salaries.  There 
are  many  other  good  positions  vacant,  and  the  demand 
for  teachers  is  far  greater  than  the  supply,  which  may 
show  that  a  reaction  has  set  in. 


A  correspondent  in  another  column  draws  attention 
to  the  state  of  manual  training  in  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land, and  we  are  glad  to  acknowledge  that  The  Re- 
view in  its  last  issue  failed  to  award  proper  credit  for 
what  has  been  done  there.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  our  correspondent  again. 


The  last  number  of  Acadieiisia,  beginning  the  second 
volume,  is  an  attractive  and  unique  contribution  to 
magazine  literature.  The  illustrations  embrace  several 
very  beautiful  original  designs.  The  literary  and  his- 
torical articles  are  full  of  interest,  notably  the  one  on 
Literature  and  Nature,  by  I.  Allen  Jack.  Its  happy 
reminiscent  vein  and  the  charming  naturalness  which 
always  distinguishes  the  writings  of  Mr.  Jack,  make 
this  contribution  one  that  will  find  many  appreciative 
readers  who  will  rejoice  that  a  long  period  of  suffering 
has  not  dimmed  his  intellectual  vigor,  and  that  the 
Nature  which  he  has  always  loved  so  well  has  to  him 
lost  none  of  its  freshness  and  interest. 


In  'his  number  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  begins  a  series  of 
articles  on  cardboard  work  as  a  preliminary  or  related 
work  to  manual  training.  Mr.  Kidner  has  -solved  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  public 
schools.  He  has  shown  that  every  school  at  a  trilling 
expense  may  realize  the  benefits  that  result  from  some 
form  of  handwork.  We  hope  that  his  clear  and  admir- 
able introduction  may  arouse  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
teachers. 

The  article  on  Place-names  by  Prof.  Ganong  in 
another  column  will  create,  it  is  hoped,  a  wide  interest, 
because  it  shows  the  results  of  painstaking  and  accurate 
observation,  combined  with  the  spirit  of  re.search.  This 
spirit,  once  awakened  among  teachers  and  pupils,  will 
be  productive  of  good  results,  not  only  in  local  histor)' 
but  in  the  investigation  of  other  ([uestions  of  a  local 
nature.  Prof.  (Janong,  in  future  articles,  will  seek  to 
reveal  the  origin  of  local  names  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Prince  Edward  Island.  We  commend  the  method  of 
his  accurate  work  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
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Rejoicing-  in  One's  Citizenship. 

At  the  complimentary  banquet  tendered  to  the  Hon. 
Senator  Ellis  by  the  citizens  of  St.  John  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  forty  years'  service  as  editor  of  the  Glohe, 
that  gentleman  took  occasion  to  review,  in  a  most  inter- 
esting manner,  the  trials  and  rewards  that  had  come  to 
him  as  a  citizen.  Among  other  things  he  said,  worthy 
of  remembrance,  was  that  he  rejoiced  in  his  citizen- 
ship, words  that  must  have  started  thought  in  the  minds 
of  his  hearers  who  warmly  applauded  the  sentiment. 

A  man  doing  his  duty  cheerfully  from  day  to  day, 
entering  into  every  duty  that  his  public  and  private  life 
demands  of  him,  encouraging  others  by  earnest  and  well 
directed  effort,  doing  his  best  to  mould  public  opinion 
wisely,  has  a  right  to  rejoice  in  his  citizenship. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  good  citizen,  who  has 
thus  done  his  part  faithfully  and  well  to  build  up  the 
city  in  which  he  has  lived  and  to  advance  its  interests, 
furnishes  a  more  striking  object  lesson  than  volumes 
that  might  be  written  on  good  citizenship. 


Manual  Training  in  P.  E.  Island. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 


There  is  a  plaint  in  this  month's  Review — and  we 
have  all  heard  it  before — that  the  average  salaries  of 
teachers  are  wretchedly  low.  Writers  in  the  press  and 
speakers  at  the  various  teachers'  institutes  have  told  us 
so,  and  the  facts  support  their  assertions.  There  are 
many  districts  in  the.se  provinces — and  these  not  the 
poorest — which  pay  their  teachers  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  exclusive  of  the  government  allowance. 
What  a  miserable  pittance  ! 

Then  there  is  the  complaint,  too  well  founded,  we 
fear,  that  some  teachers  in  their  eagerness  to  get  em- 
ployment, underbid  their  fellows  in  striving  for  posi- 
tions This  is  one  of  the  worst  features  in  tiie  case,  and 
so  long  as  it  exists  no  real  advance  can  be  made  to 
better  salaries,  nor  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
teachers. 

Teachers  should  throw  aside  their  apathy  and  in- 
difference and  unite  to  make  their  influence  felt.  The 
leading  teachers  who  hold  good  positions  and  are  in 
receipt  of  good  salaries  should  show  the  way  in  this 
movement.  Teaching  can  never  be  looked  upon  as  a 
profession  until  teachers  themselves  respect  their  calling 
and  are  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  in  its  behalf. 


The  C.\nadian  Alman.\c,  published  by  the  Copp 
Clark  Company,  Toronto,  is  almost  indispensable  to 
everybody.  Its  full  figures  of  the  recent  census,  its 
information  on  topics  Imperial  and  Canadian,  the  great 
array  of  facts  which  it  presents,  make  it  a  most  useful 
and  reliable  guide.  The  price  in  paper  covers,  416 
pages,  is  2.5  cents. 


The  Editor  Educational  Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — Instead  of  being  behind  hand  in  the  matter 
of  manual  training.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  advantage  of  the  provision  made  by  Sir 
William  Macdonald  for  its  introduction  into  Canadian 
schools  generally.  At  Charlottetown  a  manual  train- 
ing department  was  opened  in  Queen  Square  school, 
October  1st,  1900;  arrangements  being  made  to  teach 
300  boys  weekly. 

In  January,  1901,  another  manual  training  school 
started  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  ;  and,  a  few  days  later, 
yet  another  was  opened  at  Summerside  for  day  scholars 
to  the  number  of  200  weekly,  as  well  as  a  class  for 
school  teachers  on  Saturday  mornings. 

At  the  present  time,  December  1901,  the  state  of 
manual  training  in  Prince  Edward  Island  is  as  follows  : 

Charlottetown,  Prince  of  Wales  College. — Weekly 
classes  for  180  students  and  40  school  teachers. 

Queen  Square  School. — Classes  for  200  boys  weekly. 

Summerside. — Classes  for  200  boys  and  20  school 
teachers  weekly. 

The  teaching  of  the  above  is  in  charge  of  three  quali- 
fied teachers,  brought  from  England  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  within  a  few  weeks  it  is  intended  to  open  another 
manual  training  school  at  some  place,  probably  George- 
town or  Souris,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Island,  of 
which  a  Canadian  trained  teacher  will  take  charge. 

Trusting  the  above  few  facts  will  remove  the  grounds 
for  charging  our  province  with  not  being  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  great  educational  movement  now  in 
progress,  seemingly  allowing  an  unusual  chance  munifi- 
cently placed  within  its  reach  to  pass  on  unheeded,  and 
promising  any  further  information  will  be  given,  or 
questions  answered  with  pleasure, 

I  am,  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

J.  D.  Collier. 

Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  Dec.  30th,  1901. 


A  Boston  schoolboy  had  failed  on  the  sums  in  division 
the  teacher  set  and  was  told  that  no  one  could  get 
along  in  life  without  being  able  to  divide  readily.  This 
he  seemed  to  doubt,  and  said  his  aunt  knew  how  to 
divide  and  yet  had  not  been  to  school.  "  How  is  that  1  " 
said  the  teacher. 

"  My  aunt  has  eight  children,"  he  said,  "  and  she 
doesn't  like  to  favor  one  above  another.  She  was  at  the 
market  the  other  day,  and  she  bought  eight  apples  for 
them,  one  apiece ;  but  when  she  got  home  she  found 
she'd  lost  one  apple.  All  the  same,  she  divided  the 
apples  so  as  to  give  each  child  the  same  number." 

The  puzzled  teacher  finally  asked  :  "  Well,  how  did 
she  divide  the  seven  apples  so  as  to  give  each  of  the 
eight  children  an  equal  number  ?" 

"  She  made  apple  .sauce." 
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BUSY    WORK, 


Drill  on  Them. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  words  misspelled  in  a  recent 
examination  for  teachers'  license  in  New  Brunswick. 
In  the  same  papers,  "  seen  "  and  "  done  "  were  occasion- 
ally found  doing  duty  for  "  saw  "  and  "  did."  The  use 
of  "  learn  "  instead  of  "  teach  "  in  such  sentences  as  "  I 
learned  him  how  to  do,"  and  the  use  of  a  plural  pronoun 
referring  to  such  antecedents  as  "  one,''  "  each,"  "either," 
were  altogether  too  common.  Thorough  and  frequent 
drill,  with  examples  of  correct  speech,  should  rid  our 
schools  of  such  barbarisms,  and  make  good  spelling 
a  habit : 

Subtraction,  knew,  badges,  until,  judgment,  sense,  mis- 
spelled, preceding,  there,  political,  sympathetic,  temperament, 
illusions  (for  allusions),  necessity,  principle,  patience,  emerg- 
ency, omitted,  off,  pronunciation,  right,  chose,  proper,  dealt, 
discipline,  sentence,  aisle,  column,  accent,  interval,  behave, 
divisible,  consecutively,  performed,  temporarily,  coming,  oc- 
curred, suggest,  symbols,  forty,  permanent,  excellent,  exer- 
cise, esteem,  organization,  government,  vigilant,  practice, 
(noun),  too,  similar,  advice,  ac(|uainted,  sensible,  advisable, 
perseverance,  thoroughly,  emphasis,  lengthening,  competitions, 
monitors,  committed,  rebel,  unnecessarj',  operations. 

COMPO.SITION. 
(1)  Write  two  sentences  about  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day,  a  night,  a  week,  a  month,  a  year.  (2)  Tell  how 
old  you  are,  where  you  live,  and  how  long  you  have 
lived  there.  (3)  Tell  something  pleasant  about  some 
one  in  your  home.  (4)  Tell  something  about  every 
animal  at  your  home.  (5)  Tell  something  pleasant 
about  three  playmates. 

Write  abbreviations  for  postmaster,  captain,  dollar, 
bushel,  peck,  minute,  pound  (weight),  lieutenant-col- 
onel, general,  sergeant,  barrel,  (juart,  degree,  account, 
colonel,  postscript,  barrels,  gallon,  foot,  example,  pound 
(money)  the  square  root  of  16. 

Write  in  full  the  words  for  which  the  following  are 
abbreviations:  Sr.,  Dr.,  e.  g.,  Xmas,  14ch  inst.,  Mt. 
Hood,  Jr.,  Cr.,  D.  V,,  C.  E,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  12th  ult., 
Mr.,  MSS.,  10th  prox.,  P.  (X  order,  Sandwich  Ids., 
C.  Fear. 

Contract  the  following  to  a  telegraphic  di.spatch  of 
not  more  than  ten  words  :  "  I  will  be  home  on  the  late 
train  this  evening.  I  find  it  impossible  to  see  your 
brother.     Meet  me  at  depot." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Smith  live  in  Detroit.  Their 
home  in  that  city  is  called  "Willow  Dale."  They  wish 
to  have  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Johnson  spend  an  even- 
ing with  them.  Write  a  formal  note  of  invitation, 
dating  it  May  2.  The  invitation  is  for  May  10,  6  p.  m. 
— Exduinge. 


For  the  Educatio.val  Review.] 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  John  Brittais,  Normal  School,  Fredkricton. 

High  School  Chemistry. 

In  the  December  number  of  The  Review  an  attempt, 
was  made  to  show  from  some  examples  how  pupils  might 
be  led  to  infer  most  of  the  reactions  which  occur  in 
their  experiments  from  a  close  and  thoughtful  observation 
of  the  qualities  of  the  factors  and  products.  Their 
arguments  should  be  based  directly  upon  the  experi- 
ments, and  be  steadied  by  such  generalizations  as  their 
limited  experience  has  enabled  them  to  draw.  When 
at  the  last  the  reaction  is  expressed  by  an  equation,  the 
number  of  molecules  of  each  of  the  substances  which 
appear  in  the  equation  must  be  decided  by  the  pupil 
from  the  valences  of  the  elements  and  compound  radi- 
cals. These  valences  must  be  taken  as  given  by  chem- 
ists ;  yet  the  method  of  finding  them  should  be  shown 
in  at  least  one  case. 

The  theory  of  valence  should  be  illustrated  by  writ- 
ing the  graphic  formulas  of  the  compounds  met  with 
in  the  laboratory  work.  This  exercise  will  aid  the 
understanding  as  well  as  the  memory. 

We  will  now  consider  the  answers  to  two  more  ques- 
tions from  the  matriculation  paper  for  1901. 

Write  the  ordinary  and  graphic  formulas  for  three  sub- 
stances, each  of  which  has  the  power  to  tui-n  red  litmus  blue. 
Answer :  H 

H     i 
H— O— Ca— O— H,  N— O— H,    Na— O— H. 

H     I 
H 

The  candidate  might,  of  course,  choose  three  other 
bases.  Salts,  such  as  carbonate  of  soda,  which  have 
a  basic  reaction,  would  also  be  accepted. 

(ri)  Mention  two  compound  radicals,  both  univalent,  but 
one  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

(h)  Tell  ii-hy  you  believe  these  these  two  radicals  to  be 
univalent,  and  "'hy  you  regard  one  as  positive  and  the  other  as 
negative. 

(r)  Name  and  formulate  an  acid  which  contains  the  negative 
radical,  and  a  salt  which  contains  the  positive  radical. 

Answer:  (a)  Ammonium  (NH^)  and  the  nitrate 
radical  (NO.,), 

{b)  The  former  unites  with  one  atom  of  the  uni- 
valent element  chlorine  to  form  a  molecule  of  ammonium 
chloride,  and  must  therefore  be  univalent  itself.  NO.j 
unites  with  one  atom  of  hydrogen  to  form  a  molecule  of 
nitric  acid,  and  is  therefore  univalent.  1  think  ammon. 
ium  is  a  positive  radical  because  like  a  metal  (jxntitive. 
element)  it  unites  with  OH  to  form  a  base,  and  with 
negative  elements  to  form  salts. 

NOj,  however,  unites  with  H  to  form  an  nci'l,  as 
the    negative  element  chlorine  does.     Since   NO^  thus 
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acts  like  a  negative  element,  I  regard  it  as  a  negative 
radical. 

(c)     Nitric  acid,  HNO., 

Salt — ammonium  chloride,  NH^CI. 

The  last  question  in  the  paper  requires  .some  knowledge 
of  the  commonest  ores  of  iron.  The  High  School  Course 
in  New  Brunswick  includes  but  little  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  metals,  but  that  little  should  not  be  slighted. 
The  few  ores  referred  to  in  the  text  can  be  easily 
obtained.  They  should  be  examined  by  the  pupils  and 
submitted  to  easy  tests  to  bring  out  their  more  obvious 
properties. 

Questions  for  January, 

1.  Where  are  the  absent  wild  birds?     Why  do  you 

think  so  1 

2.  Consider  whether  the  toads  and  frogs  went  away 
to  another  country.  Why  do  you  think  they  did  or 
did  not  ?  Give  your  reasons  for  thinking  they  are  alive 
or  dead  — as  you  believe. 

3.  Where  are  the  insects  which  used  to  be  so  abund- 
ant in  the  fields  and  woods  1  Where  do  you  think  they 
come  from  in  the  spring  1     Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  How  many  toes  are  there  on  each  foot  of  a  cat  1 
What  is  the  shape  of  a  cat's  toe-nails  (claws)  1  Find 
whether  you  and  the  cat  can,  at  will,  move  your  toe- 
nails without  moving  your  toes. 

5.  Find  whether  a  cat  can  see  as  well,  or  better  than 
you,  and  whether  she  can  smell  bettor.     Give  proofs. 

6.  Make  a  drawing  (n)  of  a  cat,  and  (b)  of  a  cat's 
claw. 


Exercise  in  Spelling. 

The  following  words  have  been  taken  at  random  from 
a  list  of  words  misspelled,  most  of  them  frequently, 
in  the  papers  on  Elementary  Science  in  the  Normal 
School  entrance  examinations.  Any  teacher  who  will 
give  these  words  as  a  spelling  exercise  will  probably 
learn  something  more  about  his  pupils.  The  examiner  in 
elementary  science  hopes,  especially,  that  pupils  who 
intend  to  take  the  Normal  School  entrance  examinations 
will  learn  these  words  thoroughly,  and  thus  save  him 
much  trouble  and  their  own  credit :  Separate,  soluble, 
pistil,  tlies  (often  misspelled  Hys),  staminate,  pistillate, 
dissolve,  affect  (to  act  upon),  effect  (result),  lose,  occur- 
rence, property,  perform,  carpel,  specimen,  specimens, 
crystallize,  calyx,  similar,  varieties,  hematite,  magnetite, 
preceding,  science,  metallic,  liquefy,  aster,  radicle  (of 
an  embryo),  disappear,  tendency,  boundaries,  genus  (and 
its  plural,  genera),  corolla,  stalk,  occur,  pollen,  pollinate, 
gases,  phenomenon,  phenomena,  quartz,  evaporate,  in- 
visible, embryo,  perhaps,  caustic,  piece,  receptacle,  occu- 
pies, volume. 
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January  Talks. 


Bv  Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson. 


The  college  man,  who,  in  an  animated  description, 
said  that  he  "dim"  a  tree,  had  enough  rules  of  gram- 
mar at  his  finger-ends,  but  it  would  have  been  of  infin- 
itely more  value  to  him  to  have  had  the  correct  word 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Facility  in  correct  speaking 
must  come  through  long  practice,  and  teachers  need  to 
be  constantly  on  the  alert  in  the  matter  of  language 
training.  Habits  of  carelessness  formed  in  childhood 
are  not  easily  broken,  and  in  later  life  one  is  often 
tripped  up  by  the  unconscious  use  of  some  error  im- 
pressed by  common  usage  in  early  home  life. 

This  matter  has  been  referred  to  before  in  these 
pages,  but  will  bear  repeating,  for  we  need  reminding 
that  language  lessons  must  be  "  here  a  little,  and  there 
a  little  "  to  be  truly  effective,  much  being  done  in  an 
informal  way  leading  to  the  easy  use  of  good  English 
in  every  day  speech.  While  the  children  enjoy  the 
pleasure,  after  vacation,  of  describing  their  Christmas 
good  times,  little  hints  may  be  given  now  and  then  as 
to  correct  expression  of  ideas.  Show  sympathy  with 
them  in  their  enjoyment,  and  review  the  Christmas 
songs  and  stories,  for  although  Christmas  is  gone,  it  has 
not  yet  become  a  thing  of  the  past  for  the  children  ;  its 
halo  is  still  over  them. 


We  hear  people  saying  "  A  Happy  New  Year," — what 
year  is  this  ?  What  was  the  name  of  last  year  1  What 
does  the  name  mean  ?  (Something  may  be  done  here 
towards  laying  a  foundation  for  the  future  teaching  of 
history,  leading  the  children  to  think  back  over  thrir 
own  lives,  so  gaining  a  broader  idea  of  the  passing 
of  time.) 

How  many  Christma.ses  can  you  remember  ?  What 
did  you  do  on  those  different  days  ?  Can  your  mother 
remember  Christmases  when  she  was  a  little  girl  ?  Can 
your  grandmother  remember  still  farther  back  1  Once, 
long  ago,  it  was  just  one  y^ear  since  Jesus  was  born, 
then  two  years,  three  years,  ten  years,  twenty  years, 
one  hundred  years,  etc.  Can  you  count  one  hundred  '? 
Now  it  is  nineteen  hundred  and  two  years  since  Jesus 
came.  How  many  months  in  a  year  ?  Can  any  one 
name  them  all  ?  We  have  now  not  only  a  new  year^ 
but  a  new  month  also. 

This  would  be  a  good  time  to  start  a  blackboard  cal- 
endar in  some  space  not  specially  required  for  other 
work,  merely  drawing  the  vertical  and  horizontal  lines, 
and  letting  the  children  fill  in  the  days  one  by  one  as 
they  come.  Draw  the  vertical  lines  long  enough  to 
serve  for  the  whole   month,  as  in  the  illustration  given 
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below,  but  do  not  draw  horizontal  lines  for  more  than 
one  ^?eek  at  a  time,  as  the  children  may  get  confused. 
The  days  from  January  first  until  the  first  school  day 
after  vacation  may  be  filled  in  by  the  children  as  they 
may  suggest,  but  after  that  the  character  of  the  weather 
each  morning  should  decide  the  marking  for  the  day. 
For  example,  a  yellow  mark  may  indicate  a  fine  day, 
and  a  white  mark  a  stormy  one.  On  Mondays  the 
children  who  remember  what  kind  of  days  Saturday 
and  Sunday  have  been  may  mark  them.  Days  of  special 
note  may  be  indicated  in  ways  suggested  by  the  child- 
ren, such  as  a  square  filled  with  little  dots  to  represent 
a  snowstorm,  or  a  tiny  flag  to  show  the  twenty -fourth 
of  May.  If  sufficient  blackboard  space  is  available,  the 
months  need  not  be  ei'ased  but  kept  for  future  reference, 
so  that  in  May,  for  example,  the  children  can  find  out 
how  many  Sundays  there  were  in  March,  or  what  the 
weather  was  on  St.  Valentine's  Day;  which  months  had 
the  most  days,  which  the  most  fine  days,  etc. 

January,  1902. 


•  •  •  • 


The  Children  in  the  Cold  Country. 

Snowstorms,  frost,  ice,  cold  winds,  short  days  and 
long  nights,  how  would  we  like  to  live  in  the  far  north 
with  the  Eskimo  children?  Where  is  the  north? 
Lefc  .some  child  walk  to  the  north  wall  of  the  schoolroom, 
then  let  some  one  else  tell  what  houses  they  would  pass 
if  they  went  out-doors  and  continued  the  journey  north- 
wards. If  we  went  far  enough  we  would  come  to  the 
cold  country  where  they  have  snow  and  ice  all  the 
year  round. 

The  people  there  must  do  without  wood,  for  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  trees  to  grow.  Let  the  children  think  of 
many  things  made  of  wood  which  we  have  and  which 
the  Eskimos  must  do  without.  Describe  the  houses, 
made  of  blocks  of  ice  or  of  stone,  giving  black-board  illus- 
trations to  show  more  clearly  the  long,  low  entrance 
through  which  one  must  creep  to  enter  the  house. 
After  we  get  in  what  do  we  sec  1  No  tables,  or  chairs, 
or  bedsteads — only  a  broad,  low  stone  seat,  extending 


along  the  wall,  serving  as  a  bed  or  table  or  seat  as  re- 
quired. Then,  in  the  centre  of  the  one  room,  the 
strange-looking  lamp,  which  is  all  they  have  for  heat 
and  light  ! 

But  see,  the  mother  and  children  are  going  out  doors 
and  must  be  wrapped  up  warm  to  keep  Jack  Frost  from 
biting  them.  What  have  they  to  put  on  J  Thick  wool- 
len dresses,  mittens,  over-stockings?  No,  they  cannot 
have  anything  made  of  wool,  for  they  have  no  sheep  in 
that  country.  The  talk  about  fur  will  lead  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  animals  to  be  found  there.  Why  are  polar 
bears  white  ?  Refer  to  animals  in  our  own  country  that 
change  color  with  the  season.  The  Eskimos  are  very 
glad  to  get  the  fat  meat  of  the  bear  to  eat,  and  his 
thick  fur  coat  to  keep  them  warm.  Their  children  have 
no  candy  or  raisins  or  cakes.  They  like  to  play  ball 
sometimes.  What  are  their  balls  made  of  1  Think  of 
all  the  materials  used  for  balls  in  this  country — wood, 
yarn,  rubber,  cloth,  glass,  etc.  None  of  these  can  be  had 
there.  What  then  ?  A  round  stone  might  be  found, 
but  I  think  they  use  a  round  bone  for  a  ball  and  a  flat 
bone  for  a  bat. 

Sometimes  the  father  has  to  travel  quite  a  long  dis- 
tance. Can  he  go  by  train  f  What  could  he  give  his 
horse  to  eat  if  he  had  one  !  Describe  the  sled  and 
dogs  ;  not  one  poor  little  dog  to  haul  a  heavy  boy,  such 
a  team  as  we  sometimes  are  sorry  to  see  here,  but  a 
team  of  dogs  tcained  and  strong  enough  to  carry  their 
load  easily. 

How  long  are  the  nights  in  that  far  away  cold  coun- 
try ?  Tell  of  the  long  months  in  which  the  sun  is  never 
seen,  and  of  the  great  rejoicing  of  the  people  when,  at 
last,  one  day  he  peeps  for  a  few  minutes  above  the 
horizon,  and  then,  after  a  time,  stays  day  and  night  for 
months. 

Interest  the  children  in  the  Arctic  explorers  of  the 
present  day,  Nansen,  Peary  and  others.  All  this  ground 
is  not  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  covered  in  one  day,  or 
two ;  the  hints  given  are  merely  suggestions  thrown 
out  for  a  series  of  talks,  accompanied  by  drawings  and 
pictures  if  possible,  and  on  which  some  number  work 
and  reading  lessons  may  be  based. 


Johnny's  First  Snowstorm. 

CSelected  from  "  Rhymes  and  Tales. ") 

Johnny  Reed  was  a  little  boy  who  never  s»w  a  snow- 
storm till  he  was  si.x  years  old.  Before  this  he  had 
lived  in  a  warm  country,  where  the  sun  shines  down  on 
orange-groves  and  fields  always  sweet  with  flowers.  In 
the  winter  then',  rain  falls  instead  of  snow. 

But  now  he  had  come  to  visit  his  grandmother,  who 
lived  where  the  snow  falls  in  winter.  And  Johnny  was 
standing  at  the  window  when  the  snow  oanie  down. 
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"  Oh  inamuia  I  "  he  cried  joyfully,  "  do  come  quick 
and  see  all  these  little  white  birds  flying  down  from 
heaven  .'  " 

"  They  are  not  birds,  Johnny,"  said  his  mamma, 
smiling. 

"  Then,  maybe,  the  little  angels  are  dancing,  and 
losing  their  feathers  !  Oh  !  do  tell  me  what  it  is  :  is  it 
sugar  1     Let  me  taste  it,"  said  Johnny. 

But,  when  he  tasted  it,  he  gave  a  little  jump,  it  was 
so  cold. 

"  It  is  snow,  Johnny." 

"  And  what  is  snow,  mother  ?  " 

"  The  snowflakes,  Johnny,  are  tiny  drops  of  water 
that  fall  from  the  clouds.  But  the  air  through  which 
they  pass  is  so  cold,  it  freezes  them  ;  and  they  come 
down  turned  to  snow.  In  the  summer,  here,  it  is  two 
warm  for  snow  ;  but  the  winter  is  very  cold." 

As  she  said  this,  she  brought  out  an  old  black  hat 
from  the  closet. 

"  See,  Johnny,  I  have  caught  a  snowttake  on  this  hat. 
Look  quick  through  this  glass,  and  you  will  see  how 
beautiful  it  is." 

Johnny  looked  through  the  glass.  There  lay  the 
snowflake  like  a  lovely  little  star. 

"Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  star,"  he  cried  in  delight. 
"  Oh  !  please  show  me  more." 

So  his  mamma  caught  several  more.  They  were  all 
beautiful ;  yet  no  one  was  shaped  like  another. 

The  next  day  Johnny  had  a  fine  play  in  the  snow ; 
and  when  he  came  in,  he  said,  "  I  love  snow  ;  and  I 
think  snowballs  are  a  great  deal  prettier  than  oranges." 


Eng'lish  Literature  in  tlae  Lower  Grades. 

(New  BruDswiok  Reader,  No.  4,  Pag^e  IG.) 
The  Charge  or  the  Light  Brigade. 

This  poem  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
story  of  the  deed  that  it  commemorates.  A  detailed 
and  vivid  account  of  the  Balaclava  charge  is  to  be  found 
in  Kinglake's  "  History  of  the  War  in  the  Crimea." 

The  most  interesting  comments  on  the  poem  are  some 
of  the  facts  connected  with  its  appearance,  and  some  of 
its  author's  sayings  on  the  subject.  We  are  told  that 
Tennyson  wrote  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  in 
a  few  minutes,  after  reading  the  account  of  the  action 
in  the  Times.  The  account  contained  the  phrase  "some- 
one has  blundered,"  and  this  phra,se  suggested  the  metre 
of  the  poem.  The  poet  said  afterwards  of  the  charge, 
"A  blunder  it  may  have  been,  but  one  for  which  Eng- 
land should  be  grateful,  having  thereby  learnt  that  her 
soldiers  are  the  most  honest  and  most  (ilinilii-nt  under 
the  sun." 


In  the  summer  of  1855  he  heard  that  a  chaplain  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  liad  writ- 
ten home  to  the  society  saying,  "  The  yreatest  service 
you.  can  do  just  now  is  to  send  out  on  printed  slips  Mr. 
Alfred  Tennyson's  "Charge  of  Balaclava."  It  is  the 
greatest  favourite  of  the  soldiers — half  are  singing  it,  and 
all  want  to  have  it  in  black  and  white,  so  as  to  read  what 
has  so  taken  them."  Tennyson  himself  had  1000  slips 
printed  and  .sent  out  to  the  soldiers  with  a  little  note  in 
which  he  said,  "  If  what  I  have  heard  be  true  they  will 
not  be  displeased  to  receive  these  copies  from  me,  and 
to  know  that  those  who  sit  at  home  love  and  honour 
them." 

A  man  who  had  been  in  the  charge,  was  in  hospita] 
at  Scutari,  months  afterwards.  He  was  in  very  low 
spirits,  and  the  doctor  said  he  must  be  rou.sed,  to  shake 
off  his  illness,  but  nothing  seemed  to  interest  him,  until 
some  one  sitting  near  him,  read  aloud  Tennyson's  poem. 
The  man  opened  his  eyes  and  began  at  once  to  give  a 
spirited  description  of  the  terrible  ride.  Then  he  asked 
to  hear  the  poem  again.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  the  hospital,  and  the  doctor  mur- 
mured, as  he  gave  him  his  discharge,  "  Well  done, 
Tennyson." 

This  is  one  of  the  "  Songs  of  England  "  that  all  our 
children  should  know  by  heart.  They  should  be  asked 
to  name  other  poems  which  celebrate  brave  deeds,  and 
the  question  might  be  raised,  Why  is  it  well  "  to  crown 
with  song  the  warrior's  noble  deed  .' "  They  will  see 
that  in  this  poem,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  not  merely  courage 
or  victory  that  the  poet  glorifies,  but  the  spirit  of  simple 
obedience  and  devotion  to  duty. 


Note  om  /ji,  ilanoriam,  VI.,  5-ti. 
"  Ye  know  no  more  than  I  who  wrought 
At  that  last  hour  to  please  him  well. 
Who  mused  on  all  I  had  to  tell. 
And  something  written,  something  thought  ; 

Expecting  still  his  advent  home  : 
And  ever  met  him  on  liis  way 
With  wishes,  thinking,  here  to-day. 
Or  here  to-morrow  will  he  come." 

A  correspondent  asks  for  help  for  his  literature  class 
on  these  stanzas. 

The  connection  of  these  stanzas  with  those  immediate- 
ly preceding  is  very  close.  The  mourner  has  been 
offered  the  commonplace  comfort  that  loss  is  common. 
This  turns  his  thoughts  to  others  whose  loss  may  be 
like  his  in  that  they  do  not  know  of  it.  A  father  may 
be  drinking  his  son's  health,  a  mother  may  be  praying 
for  her  sailor  boy,  while  those  absent  ones  are  dead  or 
dying.  So  the  poet  says  "  You  know  no  morn  of  your 
loss    than  I  did  of    mine,   when    at  the   very    hour  my 
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friend  died  I  was  working  to  please  him,  thinking  of  all 
I  had  to  tell  him,  of  what  I  had  thought  and  written  ; 
I  was  constantly  expecting  his  home-coming,  and  follow- 
ing him  on  his  journey  with  wishes  as  I  thought,  '  He 
will  be  in  this  place  to-day,  in  that  place  to-morrow.'  " 
But  ready-made  paraphrases  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
if  a  class  of  mine  were  in  difficulties  over  this  passage, 
I  should  remind  them  that  Arthur  Hallam  died  sudden- 
ly in  Vienna,  on  the  1.5th  of  September  ;  that  Tennyson 
had  a  letter  from  him  dated  September  6th,  and  that 
he  did  not  hear  of  his  death  until  the  1st  of  October  ; 
also  that  Tennyson  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  his 
plans  and  his  most  intimate  thoughts  with  this  dearest 
friend.  I  should  suggest  that  both  "  whos "  in  the 
first  verse  refer  to  the  writer,  that  "  something  written," 
and  "  something  thought  "  are  in  the  .same  construction 
as  "  all  I  had  to  tell,"  and  that  "  still,"  in  the  second 
verse,  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  Salanios's  speech  in 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Act  I,  Scene  1  : 
"  I  should  be  ^-tlU  plucking  the  grass." 
and  as  in  "In  Memoriam,"  XLT,  1. 

E.  Robinson. 
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Studies  in  the  Place-Nomenclature  of 
New  Brunswick. 
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By  W.  F.  CIanong. 

A  few  years  ago  the  present  writer  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  a  work 
entitled  "  A  Monograph  of  the  Place-nomenclature  of 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,"  in  which  the  attempt 
was  made  to  explain  the  origin  of  all  the  principal  place- 
names  of  the  province.  Since  the  publication  of  that 
work  some  points  there  left  uncertain  have  been  settled, 
new  facts  have  been  discovered,  and  advances  have  been 
made  in  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  other  respects. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  offer,  from  time  to  time,  the  re- 
sults of  these  newer  studies  to  the  readers  of  the 
Review. 
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SUNBURY. 

Sunbury  is  now  the  name  of  a  county  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  word  was  first  used  in  this  connection  April 
30,  1765,  when  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Nova 
Scotia  resolved  "  that  St.  John's  River  should  be  erected 
into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Sunbury,"  but  no  hint  is 
given  as  to  a  reason  for  the  name.  Later  in  the  same 
year  (October  .31,  1765,)  it  was  applied  also  to  a  town- 
ship in  what  is  now  York  County,  including  the  present 
site  of  Fredericton.  On  May  24,  1770,  the  county  was 
given  more  definite,  though  ei|ually  extensive,  limits  ; 
and  when,  in  1785,  the  new  Province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick was  divided  into  counties,  the  name  was  retained 
for  the  same  county  which  now  bears  it,  its  application 
to  that  particular  county  being  determined,  no  doubt, 
by  the  presence  in  it  of  Maugerville,  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  former  County  of  Sunbury.  The 
origin  of  this  important  name  has  hitherto  eluded  all 
investigation.  Aly  monograph  treats  it  as  unknown  ; 
Mr.  Raymond  (in  his  "  Chapter  on  Names,")  does  not 
suggest  an  origin,  while  Mr.  Johnson  (in  his  "Place- 
names  of  Canada,")  suriiiisrs  that  it  may  have  been 
suggestcfi  by  Joshua  Maugcr  (for  whom  Maugi'rville,  in 
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Sunbury  County,  was  named)  with  the  village  of  .Sun- 
bury,  near  London,  in  mind.  This,  however,  is  merely 
a  guess,  and  there  has  been  no  fact  to  connect  Sunbury 
County'  with  Sunbury  village  near  London,  the  only 
place  of  that  name  in  Great  Britain.  It  is,  however,  a 
well  known  fact  that  innumerable  places  in  America 
now  bearing  the  same  names  as  places  in  England  are 
so  named,  not  for  those  places  directly,  but  in  honor  of 
men  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  whose  titles  those 
names  occur,  or  who  in  some  other  way  have  been 
associated  with  the  places.  With  this  custom  in  mind, 
I  long  tried  to  find  a  connection  between  some  of  the 
men  prominent  in  England  or  Nova  Scotia  in  1765,  and 
Sunbury  near  London.  But  all  efforts  were  in  vain 
until  T  looked  up  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  colonial  affairs  at  the  time  Sunbury 
County  was  erected.  I  found  that  it  was  the  third 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  same  for  whom  the  city  of  Halifax, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  was  named.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
the  colonies  and  much  in  favor  with  the  Nova  Scotia 
government  at  that  time.  His  biography  in  the  great 
"Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  gave  no  further 
light,  but  I  happened  to  notice  that  his  father,  the 
second  Earl,  was  Earl  of  Halifax  and  Viscount  Sunbury. 
Turning  now  to  Doyle's  "Official  Baronage,"  I  found  that 
the  third  Earl  was  al.so  Viscount  Sunbury,  bearing  this 
title,  apparently,  before  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom. 
He  was  also  ranger  of  Bushey  Park,  which  borders  the 
village  of  Sunbury  towards  London,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  a  villa  at  Sunbury.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Nova  Scotian  government 
wishing  to  honor  the  respected  Secretary  for  State,  and, 
finding  his  principal  title  alieady  pre-empted  in  the 
naming  of  the  City  of  Halifax,  applied  his  second  title 
to  the  extensive  county  erected  on  the  St.  John,  whence 
the  name  has  descended  directly  to  us. 

WlCKIlA.M. 

Wickham  is  a  parish  in  (Queens,  one  of  those  original- 
ly established  in  178C.  This  name  hitherto  has  been 
about  as  puzzling  as  Sunbury,  and  all  attempts  to  find 
any  connection  between  it  and  either  of  the  Wickhams 
in  England  have  failed.  The  original  law  of  1786  thus 
describes  its  boundaries:  "southerly  by  the  lower  County 
line,  westerly  by  the  river  St.  John,  to  the  lower  bounds 
of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Spry's  I<ands,  northerly  by  a  line 
running  from  the  said  lower  bounds  of  said  Land  north, 
fifty-four  degrees  east,"  etc.  Colonel  Spry  here  men- 
tioned obtained  from  the  Nova  Scotia  government,  in 
177i,  extensive  grants  just  adjoining  the  Parish  of 
Wickham  as  established  in  1786  ;  much  of  this  land 
wa.s,  however,  escheated  for  non  fulfilment  of  conditions 


after  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  in  1783,  though  such 
lots  as  were  actually  occupied  by  his  tenants  were  left 
to  him.  I  happen  to  have  in  my  possession  a  number 
of  leases  of  these  lands  let  by  him  to  tenants  before 
1783,  and  in  them  he  is  described  as  from  Titchfield, 
Southampton  Co.  (Hants),  England.  Turning  to  a 
detailed  map  of  England,  I  discovered  that  Titchfield 
in  Hants  adjoins  Wickham,  which  is  about  four  miles 
distant.  Now,  when  the  original  parishes  in  New 
Brunswick  were  named  in  1786,  many  of  the  new 
names  were  given  in  memor}-  of  the  former  homes  of 
residents  prominent  in  the  respective  parishes.  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  Hampstead,  Lancaster,  Saint 
Marys,  Pennfield,  and  probably  others.  I  believe, 
likewise,  that  the  name  Wickham  was  given  to  this 
parish  from  its  association  with  Colonel  Spry,  perhaps 
because  it  adjoined  his  estate  in  New  Brunswick,  as  his 
estate  at  Titchfield  adjoined  Wickham  in  England,  or 
for  some  closely  allied  reason.  My  efforts  to  obtain 
more  exact  information  about  Colonel  Spry's  estate  in 
England  through  biographical  dictionaries,  guide-books 
to  Hants,  inquiry  of  the  postmaster  at  Titchfield,  etc., 
have,  however,  all  failed. 

DUNDAS 

Dundas  is  the  name  of  a  parish  in  Kent,  given  in 
1826.  In  the  "  Monograph  "  I  suggested  that  it  was 
probably  given  in  honor  of  Viscount  Melville,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  whose  family  name  was  Dundas, 
though  I  could  not  find  any  reason  why  he  should  thus 
be  honored  in  New  J3runs wick.  I  have  since  discovered, 
however,  that  the  family  name  of  the  wife  of  Sir 
Howard  Douglas,  then  New  Brunswick's  very  efficient 
and  extremely  popular  Governor,  was  Dundas,  and  I 
h.ave  no  doubt  the  name  was  given  in  her  honor.  The 
name  Douglas  had  been  given  to  the  parish  two  years 
before  in  honor  of  Sir  Howard  himself,  who  is  com- 
memorated also  in  Douglastown,  Douglas  Harbor,  per- 
haps in  Douglas  Mountain,  and  in  the  extinct  Howard- 
ville,  a  town  laid  out  but  never  settled,  at  the  mouth  of 
Cains  River. 

Weldford. 

The  name  Weldford  was  given  to  the  parish  of  Kent 
in  1835,  but  I  was  myself  entirely  unable  to  ascertain 
its  origin.  Mr.  I.  Allen  Jack,  however,  informs  me 
that  the  word  is  known  to  have  been  made  up  by  com- 
bining the  names  (in  part)  of  the  two  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  from  Kent  in  that  j'ear,  Messrs. 
John  W.  Weldon  and  John  P.  Ford.  The  journals  of 
the  House  of  Assembly  confirm  the  statement  that  they 
were  the  members  for  that  year.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  origin  as  given  by  Mr.  Jack  is  perfectly  correct. 
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Drawing. 


The  ability  to  draw  is  a  necessity  for  the  artisan  who 
would  excel,  a  delight  for  the  man  of  culture,  and  a 
very  great  advantage  to  every  one.  It  is  a  language 
that  can  be  read  and  understood  by  everybody.  Within 
the  lange  of  its  application  it  is  capable  of  conveying 
the  idea  intended  with  great  fidelity  and  impressiveness. 
A  knowledge  of  mechanical  drawing  and  designing  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
nearly  all  the  industrial  arts.  In  the  common  schools 
of  Germany  the  teaching  of  drawing  for  three  hours  a 
week  is  obligatory.  In  Scotland,  under  the  new  code, 
and  in  England,  also,  drawing  takes  rank  with  reading, 
arithmetic  and  writing  as  one  of  the  four  compulsory 
subjects.  Drawing  is  one  of  the  best  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  teacher  for  the  training  and  testing  of  the 
powers  of  observation.  The  habit  of  accurate  observa- 
tion is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  formed  in  early  life  ; 
for  by  its  means  the  stock  of  elementary  perceptions, 
which  supply  material  to  the  reasoning  and  imaginative 
faculties,  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  possessor's  whole 
future  intellectual  life  is  greatly  enriched.  The  pupi' 
who  would  draw  well  must  carefully  note  the  object  as 
a  whole,  the  relation  of  the  parts  to  each  other,  and 
more  minutely  each  part  in  itself.  It  need  scarcely  be 
pointed  out  that  pupils  who  have  formed  this  habit 
have  a  great  advantage  in  many  school  studies,  such  as 
spelling,  writing,  science,  etc.  The  ability  to  draw  well 
and  to  understand  drawings  is  particularly  useful  in  all 
nature  studies.  The  creative  imagination,  trained  in 
designing,  illustrating  and  pictorial  composition,  re-acts 
beneficially  in  the  learnitlg  of  literature,  history,  and 
especially  geography. 

Drawing  is  important  as  the  principal  instrument 
which  we  possess  for  the  developing  of  the  sense  for  the 
beautiful  in  form  and  in  color.  The  study  of  beautifuj 
pictures,  and  of  the  history  of  art  is  helpful  ;  so  is  the 
direct  knowledge  of  nature  in  all  her  diversities  of  form 
and  varying  moods,  but  practical  art  work  is  necessary 
to  bring  out  into  clear  relief  our  notion  of  beauty  and 
make  them  of  practical  utility.  An  eminent  art  director 
tells  that  two  days'  work  at  a  block  taught  him  more 
of  wood  engraving  than  the  previous  reading  of  several 
volumes  had  done. 

Drawing  in  the  schools  means  improvement  in  the 
homes.  A  schoolroom,  attractive  with  color  and  good 
pictures,  will  tend  to  awaken  in  the  pupils  a  -sense  for 
the  beautiful,  which  they  will  try  to  realize  wherever 
their  influence  extends.  It  is  desirable,  necessary  in- 
deed, that  every  teacher  should  be  able  to  utilize  the 
language  of  drawing  as  a  mode  of  expression  in  general 


teaching.  There  are  various  subjects  in  which  a  simple 
sketch  would  greatly  assist  the  pupils  in  obtaining  a 
clear  idea  of  the  object  under  di-scussion.  A  sketch 
made  by  the  teacher  is  much  more  valuable  than  a 
printed  illustration,  because  it  is  possible  to  emphasize 
at  the  right  place.  A  few  lines  on  the  blackboard  is 
often  more   effective  than  a  lengthy  verbil  explanation. 

The  education  department  of  England  directs  that 
the  teachers  must  be  so  trained  as  to  have  "  freedom 
and  skill  in  using  chalk  on  the  blackboard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  drawings  or  diagrams  useful  in  illustrat- 
ing an  object  lesson,"  and  "  that  students  training  for 
this  exercise  should  cultivate  a  bold  and  free  style  of 
drawing." 

Young  children,  in  beginning  to  learn  to  draw,  should 
be  allowed  to  make  the  crude  outline  pictures  in  which 
they  delight.  They  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  colors. 
Repetition  used  for  making  borders  and  simple  designs 
should  be  followed  by  much  drawing  from  familiar  and 
intei'esting  objects.  Type  forms,  shading  and  practice 
in  perspective  should  come  in  gradually  at  the  later 
stages. 

The  subjects  of  study,  for  which  the  great  majority 
of  children  show  a  genuioe  interest,  are  those  best  suited 
to  their  particular  stage  of  development  at  the  time. 
Shakespeare  says  : 

"  There  goes  no  profit  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en, 
In  brief,  sir,  study  "hat  3'ou  most  atfect." 

We  all  know  how  ditiicult  it  is  to  teach  a  child  unless 
he  is  interested,  and  what  rapid  progress  he  makes  when 
his  attention  is  thoroughly  aroused. 

The  teaching  of  drawing  may  be  facilitated  if  it  is 
correlated  with  other  studies.  For  example,  if  the  les- 
sons in  science  or  natural  history  are  carefulU'  illustiated 
they  will  make  a  much  deeper  impression,  and  at  the 
same  time  drawing  will  be  taught  incidentally  and  most 
effectually,  for  the  pupil's  desire  to  express  his  ideas 
clearly  will  act  as  a  stimulus  to  accurate  representation. 

A.   McKay. 


Two  little  people  who  couldn't  agree, 

Were  having  a  tiff,  and  were  "  mad  as  could  be  ;  " 

They  looked  at  each  other  in  silence  awhile, 

Till  a  sudden  glad  thought  made  one  of  them  smile. 

Said  she,  "  Say,  you're  not  very  mad  are  you,  Bessie  I ' 

"  Well — no — "  said  the  other,  "nor  you,  are  you,  Jessie?" 

"  Then  let  us  make  up,''  little  Jessie  suggested. 

"  Well — you  be  the  one  to  'oegin, "  Bess  requested. 

But  that  didn't  suit.     So  the  tiflf  lingered  still, 

While  the  small-sized  disputants  were  claiming  their  will. 

When — what  do  you  think  brought  at  last  sunny  weather? 

Just  this  :   they  agreed  to — begin  both  together. 

—  Traininy  School  Ailvocate. 
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Cardboard  Work. 

The  time  is  past,  I  think,  when  the  necessity  for  some 
form  of  "  Handwork  "  needs  to  be  insisted  on  as  a  part 
of  education.  Tlie  principle  has  been  accepted  and 
adopted  throughout  the  world  of  school  life,  and  from 
the  kindergarten  of  the  infant  schools  to  the  university 
laboratory,  we  can  see  it  in  practical  operation.  Kin- 
dergarten "  occupations,"  manual  training,  nature  study, 
school  gaidening,  laboratory  work  in  chemistry  and 
phy»ics,  are  but  indications  of  the  great  change  which 
has  come  over  our  ideas  in  the  last  decade  or  so  as  to 
the  functions  and  methods  of  education.  Everywhere 
amongst  leaders  of  educational  thought  has  it  been  seen 
that  the  truest  way  of  training  and  developing  the 
poweis  of  the  child  is  to  use  its  natural  "self-activity" 
as  a  means  of  culture  and  giowth.  In  other  words  that 
they  should  do  and  find  out  for  themselves. 

With  this  reform,  as  with  reforms  in  general,  there 
have  been  many  difficulties  in   the  way,  some  of  them 
apparently  insurmountable,  but  the  movement  is  steadily 
and  surely  advancing  and  making  friends  for  itself  all 
along   the  line.       The   permanence  of  the  kindergarten 
ideas  and  methods  has  long  been  assured,  and   the  later 
developments  of  their  principles  are  gradually  and  gene- 
rally extending    and    developing.       Perhaps    the    most 
striking  illustration  of  this  has   been  in   the  movement 
both  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent  for  the  establish- 
ment of  manual  training  schools  for  the  older  boys.      In 
these,  by  means  of  practical  work  in  drawing,  woodwork 
and  metal-work,  the  pupils'  powers  are  brought  out,  his 
hands  trained  to  do  and  his  eyes  to  see,  at  the  bidding 
of   a   trained    mind    behind   them.       France,   Germany, 
Sweden,    Denmark,   the    United    Kingdom,    Australia, 
and  the  United  States,  have  all  adopted   the  principle 
and  established   manual  training  schools  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  educational  systems.     In  Canada  the  idea 
is  steadily  gaining  ground,  and  the   magnificent  object 
lesson  given  by  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald's  beneficent  scheme 
bids  fair  to  produce   the   best  results.      Before  many 
years  have  passed,  it  is  hoped  that  few  Canadian  towns 
will  be  without  manual  training  schools  of  woodwork  on 
lines  of  those  now  in  operation  in  the  principal  centres 
of  population.     This  particular  form  of  manual  training 
is,  however,  not  so  easily  adapted  to  the  smaller  schools 
for  several   reasons.      Chief  of  these,   perhaps,  is  the 
diificulty  of  obtaining  teachers  able  to  give  the  necessary 
instruction  in  the  manual  training  room  and  also  fitted 
to  carry  on  the  ordinary  work  of  the  schools.      In  the 
large  centres  of  population  special  teachers  are  employed 
for   manual    training   instruction    alone,  and    for  many 
years  to  come   this  would  seem   to   be  the  best  way  for 
towns  and  cities.      Woodwork  is,  however,  by  no  means 


impossible  for  even  small  country  schools.  By  means 
of  short  courses  of  instruction  at  vacation  schools,  teach- 
ers can  obtain  some  insight  into  the  work,  and  attain 
some  facility  into  its  processes,  suificient  in  many  cases 
for  them  to  attempt  it  themselves  in  a  small  way  with 
a  few  scholars  at  a  time.  The  question  of  equipment 
for  woodworking  is  a  somewhat  serious  one,  though,  and 
the  cost  of  an  outfit  would  often  debar  a  teacher  from 
undertaking  it  in  a  poor  section,  however  much  he  or 
she  might  desire  it.  Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
woodwork  is  gradually  spreading  to  the  rural  schools  in 
those  countries  which  were  the  pioneers  in  this  branch 
of  educational  work  ;  for  of  all  the  mediums  of  practical 
handwork  in  schools,  wood  is  decidedly  the  best.  It  is 
clean,  cheap,  and  easily  obtained,  and  fulfils  the  con- 
ditions of  educational  requirements  better  than  any 
other  material. 

There  are  many  earnest  and  thoughtful  teachers,  how- 
ever, who,  for  several  reasons,  are  not  able  to  under- 
take this  form  of  work,  but  who  are,  nevertheless, 
desirous  of  taking  up  some  sort  of  training  for  the  eye 
and  hand,  in  their  schools.  Various  materials  have 
been  tried  for  this  purpose — paper,  wire,  clay,  card- 
board, thin  metal,  leather,  etc.,  but  of  these,  cardboard 
seems  to  fulfil  the  conditions  better  than  most  of  others. 
First,  perhaps,  from  the  teacher's  point  of  view,  is  the 
fact  that  cardboard  cutting  and  modelling  does  not  re- 
quire any  long  or  special  training  on  his  part.  With  a 
little  practice  the  necessary  skill  is  easily  acquired. 
Second,  that  it  requires  very  few  special  appliances,  and 
these  of  the  cheapest  description.  Third,  its  range  is 
very  great,  it  being  suitable  for  children  of  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age  up  to  students  of  advanced  solid 
geometry,  and  even  crystallography.  It  can,  therefore, 
be  well  graduated — a  very  important  consideration. 
Fourth,  it  can  and  .should  be  associated  with  the  ordi- 
nary drawing  of  the  school.  Drawing,  when  thus 
directly  associated  with  some  concrete  object,  becomes 
a  real  and  living  means  of  expression,  much  more  so 
than  when  mere  forms  are  reproduced  by  the  pencil 
alone.  Fifth,  it  develops  the  constructive  ability  in  a 
very  marked  way,  and  through  this  the  powers  of 
reasoning  by  step-by-step  deductions.  Sixth,  it  is  clear, 
and  its  operations  involve  neatness  and  accuracy. 
Seventh,  the  materials  are  easily  obtained,  and  are 
quite  inexpensive.  Many  other  points  in  its  favor  will 
suggest  themselves  after  a  short  trial,  but  two  more 
must  be  mentioned  here,  namely  :  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  practical  experience,  and,  best  of  all,  the  children  like 
it.  What  this  last  means  every  teacher  knows  ;  given 
that,  and  almost  any  subject  under  the  sun  becomes 
comparatively  easy. 

In   the  hope,  therefore,  that  they  may  prove  of  ser- 
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vice  to  some  teachers  anxious  to  find  some  way  of 
introducing  handwork  into  their  schools,  the  following 
articles  have  been  prepared.  The  course  indicated  is 
one  that  has  been  successfully  taught,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  suggestive  one  also.  In 
handwork,  as  in  other  forms  of  education,  cast  iron  rules 
and  rigid  methods  cannot  be  universally  applied.  If, 
however,  the  good,  old  timeworn  rule  of  teaching,  "To 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,"  be  kept  in 
mind,  many  exercises  will  suggest  themselves,  and  many 
expressions  of  the  underlying  principles  will  be  found. 
The  subject  will  be  looked  forward  to  as  a  welcome  re- 
lief by  teacher  and  pupils  alike,  and,  to  the  children 
especially,  the  joy  of  "  doing  "  will  appeal. 

The  time  devoted  to  it  need  not  be  great ;  from  one 
to  one  and  a  half  hours  weekly  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
If,  as  sometimes  is  the  case  even  in  the  best  regulated 
schools,  the  attendance  is  weak  on,  say,  Friday  after- 
noons, it  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  incentive  to  regu- 
larity to  take  it  at  that  time.  Children  do  not  like  to 
miss  the  practical  lesson. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  every 
exercise,  or  "  model,"  the  teacher  attempts  with  the 
class  should  have  been  made  first  by  him,  and  should  be 
shown  to  the  pupils  before  they  commence. 

Throughout  the  various  stages  of  the  subject  the  prac- 
tical work  .should  be  preceded  by  the  making  of  the 
drawings.  In  the  early  stages  these  should  be  made 
step  by  step  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  but  later 
a  rough  sketch,  with  the  dimensions  placed  on  it,  will  be 
found  sufficient ;  that  is,  after  the  technical  difficulties 
of  making  a  good  "  line  "  drawing  have  been  surmounted 
by  the  pupils.  The  ability  to  "  read  "  a  hand  sketch 
and  to  make  a  finished  drawing  from  it,  thus  cultivated, 
is  of  great  value  educationally  as  it  is  also  from  the 
purely  utilitarian  standpoint  of  after  life.  The  draw- 
ing is,  of  course,  almost  wholly  mechanical,  and  involves 
careful  accurate  measuring  and  marking  throughout. 
It  is  generally  desirable  to  make  the  drawings  first  in 
a  book,  and  then  to  copy  them  on  to  the  cardboard 
ready  for  cutting,  but  they  are  sonietimes  made  on  the 
card  direct  from  the  blackboard.  The  former  plan  is  to 
be  preferred,  for  the  children  can  then  compare  their 
practical  work  and  test  its  accuracy  by  laying  it  on  the 
drawing  when  completed. 

The  course,  as  it  will  be  outlined,  may  be  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  first  will  consist  of  work  in 
very  thin  cardboard,  and  in  a  few  exercises,  stout  paper. 
It  will  invoK'e  cutting  with  scissors,  tying  with  cotton 
cord,  tape  or  ribbon,  and  a  little  pasting.  F'or  the 
second  portion,  thicker  cardboard  will  be  used,  and  the 
cardboard  knife  introduced  for  cutting.      LJitiding  with 


strips  of  cloth,  linen,  paper,  etc.,  will  also  be  practised, 
and  many  useful  articles  made.  The  third  portion  will 
consist  chiefly  of  the  construction  of  geometrical  solids 
and  type  forms  from  the  analysis  of- their  "develop- 
ment ;  "  that  is,  the  unfolding  of  their  enveloping  faces, 
For  the  rural  school,  with  few  appliances,  this  latter 
part  is  extremely  useful.  Many  models  can  be  con- 
structed which  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  geometrical 
and  perspective  drawing,  and  also  in  the  teaching  of 
form  to  the  younger  scholars. 

Dealing  with  these  portions  in  their  order,  our  first 
consideration  must  be  the  appliances  and  materials 
necessary  for  the  elementary  work.  The  instruments 
required  are  :  (1)  A  12  inch  flat  rule  for  each  child  ; 
these  need  only  be  such  as  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
all  schools,  costing  three  or  four  cents  each.  (2)  A 
pair  of  small  scissors  for  each  child  ;  good  serviceable 
scissors  can  be  obtained  at  $2.50  per  dozen.  Even 
these,  however,  need  not  be  purchased,  for  most  children 
can  bring  a  pair  for  one  afternoon  in  the  week.  It  is 
to  be  preferred,  though,  that  the  school  purchase  them 
if  possible.  (3)  A  few  set  squares,  or  "  triangles,"  as 
they  are  sometimes  termed.  They  can  be  obtained  very 
cheaply — about  four  cents  each.  In  class  work  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  use  the  two  regular  shapes,  one 
with  angles  of  90°,  60°  and  30°,  and  the  other  with 
angles  of  90°  and  45°.  In  distributing  these  the  class 
monitors  give  the  4-5°  squares  to  one  pupil,  and  the 
60°  to  the  rest,  and  so  on  alternately  round  the  class. 
(4)  A  fairly  hard  pencil,  H  or  H  H,  with  a  flattened 
or  "chisel"  point  for  drawing  fine  lines.  (5)  A  ball  or 
two  of  crochet  cotton,  and,  if  funds  will  allow  of  it, 
some  very  narrow  ribbon  of  assorted  colours.  The 
cardboard  should  be  thin  "  Bristol  "  board,  which  is 
made  in  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints.  By  the  hundred 
sheets  it  costs  from  one  cent  to  two  cents  per  sheet  of 
22i  by  2Si  inches,  but  small  quantities  can  be  obtained 
from  any  reliable  dealer. 

The  opportunity  for  color  study  is  worth  noting  and 
such  colours  as  cherry,  rose,  canary,  Gau-de-nil,  pale 
blues  and  greens,  geranium  and  salmon  offer  a  good 
scope  for  the  display  of  taste  and  cultivation  of  the 
colour  sense. 

For  one  or  two  of  the  exercises,  common  wrapping 
paper  is  used  ;  this  is,  of  course,  obtainable  everywhere. 

The  preliminary  exercises  consist  of  four  or  five  plane 
figures,   commencing  with  a  square  of   three  inch  edge. 

Exercise  i.  — The  drawing  of  this  will  involve  a  talk 
on  the  S(iuare  and  its  properties  and  the  making  of  a 
good  line.  The  children  should  be  led  to  desciibe  a 
.square  and  finally  to  evolve  its  orthodox  definition. 
On  no  account  should   the  definition  be  given    straight 
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ofiF  by  the  teacher  ;  it  should  be  pieced  together  from 
the  various  answers  and  ideas  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves. In  this  way,  hand-work  can  be  made  a  useful 
adjunct  to  language  work,  and  as  will  be  shown  during 
the  series,  to  many  other  forms  is  of  school  work. 
The  manipulation  of  the  ruler  and  set  square  is 
a  little  difficult  at  first,  but  it  is  an  excellent  train- 
ing   for    the     left    hand.       Commence    by    drawing    a 

very  faint  line  with  the 
ruler  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  paper.  The  chisel 
point  of  the  pencil  must  be 
kept  well  into  the  angle 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the 
rule  and  the  surface  of  the 
paper,  and  a  very  light 
pressure  used.  Now  comes 
the  difficulty  of  holding 
the  rule  and  set  square  so 
that  the  latter  can  be  mov- 
ed along  the  former  to  any 
desired  point.  The  rule 
must  be  held  firmly  with 
the  little  finger  and  thumb 
of  the  left  hand,  thus  leav- 
ing the  fingers  free  to  hold 
or  move  the  set  square 
along  the  rule.  After  get- 
ting this  position,  place  the 
point  of  the  pencil  against 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
rule  and  slide  the  set  square  up  to  it.  This  last  is  ex- 
tremely important;  the  pencil  should  always  be  placed 
on  the  point  and  the  set  square  moved  to  it,  and  not  vice 
versa,  if  accurate  results  are  to  be  obtained.  By  the 
aid  of  the  set  square,  a  faint  line  is  then  drawn  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  Still  holding  the  rule  in  the  original 
position,  place  the  pencil  on  a  division  of  the  rule  three 
inches  from  the  first,  slide  the  set  square  forward  to  it 
and  draw  another  line  parallel  to  the  second.  Now 
measure  off  on  these  two  lines  the  size  of  the  square, 
and  complete  the  figure.  The  portions  of  the  faint  lines 
forming  the  actual  square  should  then  be  lined  in  with 
a  firm  but  fine  line.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1) 
will  show  the  position  of  the  ruler  and  set  square  in 
drawing  lines  at  right  angles. 


MEMORY  GEMS. 


The  public  schools  can  never  do  their  proper  and 
essential  work  in  a  democratic  society,  if  the  public 
school  teachers,  as  a  class,  fail  to  command  intellectual 
and  social  respect.  Their  social  status  is  nearly  as 
important  as  their'  educational  ellifiency.  -  Atlaiitir 
Monthly. 


Out  of  the  bosom  of  the  air, 

Out  of  the  cloud-folds  of  her  garments  shaken, 
Over  the  woodlands  brown  and  bare, 
Over  the  harvest-fields  forsaken, 
Silent,  and  soft,  and  slow 
Descends  the  snow. 

Longfellow — Sjiow-Flakes. 

His  breath  like  silver  arrows  pierced  the  air, 
The  naked  earth  crouched  shuddering  at  his  feet, 
His  finger  on  all  flowing  waters  sweet 
Forbidding  lay — motion  nor  sound  was  there  : — 
Nature  was  frozen  dead, — and  still  and  slow, 
A  winding  sheet  fell  o'er  her  body  fair, 
Flaky  and  soft,  from  his  wide  wings  of  snow. 

Frances  Anne  Kemble. —  Winter. 

When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick,  the  shepherd,  blows  his  nail. 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall, 
And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pail. 
When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl 

Tu-whit  ; 
Tu-who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  .Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 

Shakespeare — Love's  Labour  Lost. 

Under  the  snowdrifts  the  blossoms  are  sleeping. 
Dreaming  their  dreams  of  sunshine  and  June, 
Down  in  the  hush  of  their  quiet  they're  keeping 
Trills  from  the  throstle's  wild  summer-sung  tune. 
Harriet  Pbescott  Spofford — Under  the  Siiofdri/'ts. 

These  winter  nights  against  my  window-pane 

Nature  with  busy  pencil  draws  designs 

Of  ferns  and  blossoms  and  fine  spray  of  pines. 

Oak-leaf  and  acorn  and  fantastic  vines, 

Which  she  will  make  when  summer  comes  again — 

Quaint  arabesque  in  argent,  flat  and  cold 

Like  curious  Chinese  etchings. 

T.  B.  Aldrich — Frost-  Work: 

Fourth,  eleventh,  ninth  and  sixth. 
Thirty  days  to  each  aflix  ; 
Every  other  thirty-one 
Except  the  second  month  alone. 

Common  in  Pennsyl rania  anion;/  Iht  Friends. 


A  minister  of  a  rural  parish  in  .Scotland  observed  one 
of  his  flock  shooting  a  hare  on  the  Sabbath. 

When  catechising  day  came  around,  he  questioned 
him  as  follows  : 

"  John,  do  you  know  what  a  work  of  necessity  is?" 

"  I  do,"  said  John. 

"  Well,  do  you  think  shooting  a  hare  on  a  Sunday  a 
work  of  necessity  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  John. 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?  " 

"  Weel,  you  see,  meenister,  it  miclit  be  awa'  on  Mon- 
day," was  John's  canny  reply. — Spare  Moments. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

The  Women's  Historical  Society  of  Toronto  requests 
all  the  women  of  Canada  to  wear  violets  on  January 
22nd  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  Canadian  commissioner  at  the  Glasgow  exhibition 
is  delighted  with  the  success  of  Canada's  exhibits,  and 
mentions  as  a  sample  of  the  advertising  the  dominion 
has  received,  a  statement  in  the  London  Times  that  the 
Canadian  exhibit  alone  was  worth  a  journey  to  Glasgow. 

Sir  William  Macdonald's  munificent  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  rural  schools  will  soon  be  put  into 
operation.  New  buildings  for  the  training  of  teachers 
from  the  different  provinces  will  be  erected  at  Guelph, 
Ont.;  and  several  persons  who  have  won  international 
reputation  for  their  knowledge  of  plant  and  animal 
industries,  soil  investigations  and  entomology,  have 
promised  co-operation. 

The  first  year  of  the  twentieth  century  now  belongs 
to  the  records  of  tlie  past.  The  important  events  in- 
clude the  death  of  the  good  Queen  Victoria,  and  the 
accession  of  His  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  King  Edward 
VII,  the  death  of  President  McKinley,  and  that  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  ;  the  royal  progress  of  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  now  Prince  of  Wales,  through  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas  ; 
the  opening  of  the  first  parliament  of  united  Australia, 
and  the  termination,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  the  anti- 
foreign  outbreak  in  China.  While  these  occurrences 
are  memorable,  another  has  quietly  taken  place  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  year  which  may  almost  be  regarded 
as  marking  a  new  era  in  civilization.  Signor  Marconi, 
experimenting  with  wireless  telegraphy  at  St.  John's, 
Newfoundland,  received  electric  signals  across  the  At- 
lantic from  Cornwall,  England,  a  distance  of  1740 
miles. 

Guglielmo  Marconi  was  born  in  Italy  in  1874  ;  but 
now  makes  his  home  in  England,  where  most  of  his 
wondeiful  electric  discoveries  have  been  made.  In  1 890 
he  first  succeeded  in  sending  a  message  across  the  Eng- 
lish Channel.  He  has  decided  to  establish  at  some 
point  in  Cape  Breton  the  necessary  plant  for  the  trans- 
mission of  wireless  telegraphic  messages  across  the  ocean ; 
and  the  work  will  be  commenced  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  in  not  an  electrician  to 
understand  the  principle  of  the  Marconi  instruments. 
The  electric  current  sent  out  from  the  transmitter  may 
be  compared  to  rays  of  light.  The  delicate  receiving 
apparatus  is  sensitive  to  these  vibrations  which  are 
known  to  electricians  as  the  Hertzian  waves.  These 
waves  pass  not  only  through  the  atmo.sphere,  but  through 
many  solid  substances  as  well  ;  and,  indeed,  some  scien- 
tists believe  it  is  an  open  question  whether  Signor  Mar- 
coni's transatlantic  message  was  transmitted  through 
the  air,  as  he  supposes,  or  through  the  solid  earth. 

The  temporary  arrangement  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  in  respect  to  French  treaty  rights  on  the 
shore  of  Newfoundland,  expired  with  the  close  of  the 
year.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  course  will  be  adopted 
for  the  future, 


The  2()th  of  June  has  been  fixed  as  the  date  of  the 
King's  coronation.  The  premiers  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia will  be  present,  and  probably  also  the  governors 
of  the  several  Canadian  provinces  and  .\ustralian  states; 
and  colonial  troops  will  take  part  in  the  display.  The 
government  of  New  Zealand  will,  of  course,  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded  for  an  intercolonial  conference. 

The  red  dragon  of  Wales  will,  for  the  first  time, 
appear  as  a  badge  in  connection  with  the  royal  arms  in 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  new  Prince  of  Wales.  Welsh 
members  of  parliament  wish  to  see  it  also  inserted  in 
the  royal  standard. 

The  first  train  over  the  Uganda  railway  has  reached 
the  shores  of  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  thus  connecting 
with  the  East  African  coast  the  great  series  of  inland 
waters  of  Central  Africa,  which  correspond  with  the 
Great  Lakes  of  Canada.  This  railway  was  begun  six 
years  ago.  It  is  a  little  less  than  600  miles  in  length, 
and  opens  up  a  very  rich  country. 

Christian  missions  have  been  wonderfully  successful 
in  Uganda.  Where  ther«  was  but  one  church  ten  years 
ago,  there  are  now  700;  and  the  number  of  converts 
has  increased  from  200  to  30,000  in  the  same  time. 

A  step  towards  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  German 
East  Africa  is  the  publication  there  of  a  decree  enabling 
slaves  to  purchase  their  freedom. 

A  number  of  sharp  encounters  with  the  Boers  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  during 
the  past  month  ;  and,  while  the  British  losses  have  been 
in  some  cases  comparatively  heavy,  the  Boers  have  lost 
several  of  their  leaders,  including  Commandant  Kritzin- 
ger,  who  was  taken  prisoner  on  the  24th.  The  Boers 
have  lost  fifteen  thousand  men  during  the  past  year, 
and  it  is  believed  they  cannot  hold  out  much  longer. 

Major-General  Howard,  of  the  United  States  army, 
summing  up  the  lessons  which  other  nations  may  learn 
from  the  war  in  South  Africa  says,  among  other  things  ; 
"  Every  day's  news  shows  the  folly  of  continuing  war- 
fare after  so  complete  a  settlement  by  arms.  The  Boers 
gave  the  challenge.  The  English  accepted  the  challenge 
and  conquered.  Since  the  capital,  Pretoria,  fell  into 
British  hands,  there  has  been  no  valid  excuse  for  pro- 
longing guerilla  warfare." 

Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United  States  navy,  takes  the 
same  view  of  the  situation,  saying  that  the  war  properly 
terminated  with  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  when  the  organic 
society  and  government  of  the  Boer  republics  ceased  to 
exist.  The  latter  concludes  that  by  the  development  of 
imperial  purpose,  the  strengthening  of  imperial  ties,  the 
broadening  and  confirming  of  the  bases  of  her  sea  power, 
the  increase  of  military  efficiency,  and  the  demonstration 
of  her  capacity  to  send  and  to  sustain  200,000  men  on 
active  service  for  two  years  6,000  miles  from  home, 
Great  Britain  has  gained  much  in  prestige  by  the  South 
African  war. 

The  people  of  the  Danish  West  Indies  are  protesting 
against  the  proposed  sale  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States,  but  their  wishes  will  probably  not  be  considered. 
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Times  have  changed  since  governments  were  held  to 
"  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed." 

The  danger  of  war  between  Chili  and  the  Argentine 
Republic  over  a  long  standing  boundary  dispute  is 
apparently  over  for  the  present,  and  the  boundary  is  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

There  is  another  war  cloud  in  South  America.  To 
enforce  certain  claims  against  Venezuela,  Germany  is 
making  a  naval  demonstration  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
and  will  probably  blockade  Venezuelan  ports.  The 
despatch  of  United  States  battleships  to  the  scene  of 
the  disturbance  is  at  once  an  indication  and  a  source 
of  danger. 

The  new  treaty  with  the  Vnited  States  respecting  the 
Isthmian  canal,  having  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate  at  Washington,  now  goes  into  effect,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  full  control  of  the  interoceanic 
canal,  whether  it  follows  the  Nicaraguan  route  or  that 
at  Panama.  It  has  not  yet  bpen  shown  that  in  return 
for  this  concession  the  United  States  will  agree  to 
Canada's  wishes  to  submit  the  Alaskan  boundary  dis- 
pute to  arbitration. 

The  new  regiment  of  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles  will 
.sail  from  Halifax  for  Cape  Town  about  the  middle  of 
this  month. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 


Carleton  County  Institute. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  Carleton 
County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Woodstock  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  Dec.  19th  and  20th,  President 
G.  H.  Harrison  in  the  chair.  Eighty-five  teachers  en- 
rolled. In  interest  and  excellence  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held  in  the  county.  Chief  Supt.  Dr.  Inch  and 
Inspector  Meagher  were  present  and  contributed  very 
largely  to  the  interest  of  the  proceedings.  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  read  ;  On  the  Teaching  of  History  and 
Geography,  by  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  ;  the  History  of  Educa- 
tion in  Carleton  County,  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Hamilton,  A.  B.; 
On  Nature  and  Science,  touching  on  the  study  of 
agriculture,  birds,  plants,  minerals  and  chemistry,  by 
Mr.  Leon  H.  Jewett ;  Our  Schools  from  the  Standpoint 
of  the  Parent,  by  Rev.  Jas.  Crisp  ;  The  Teaching  of 
Fractions,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Davis.  The  discussions  on 
these  papers  were  practical  and  spirited.  The  trustees 
and  citizens  of  Woodstock  were  excellent  hosts  and 
entertained  the  visiting  teachers  at  a  conversazione  on 
Thursday  evening,  at  which  music,  addresses,  refresh- 
ments, helped  to  while  away  a  few  very  pleasant  hours. 
The  following  officers  of  the  Institute  were  elected  for 
the  current  year  ;  President,  N.  F.  Thorne  ;  Vice-presi- 
dentj  Miss  Helen  Page  ;  Secretary,  G.  Hugh  Harrison  ; 


Additional  Members,  D.  W.  Hamilton  and  Miss  Nettie 
Bearisto. 

Woodstock  was  decided  upon  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  to  be  held  about  the  last  of  September,  if  the 
teachers  of  Victoria  County  Join  with  the  Carleton 
institute. 


Antigonish  and  Guysboro  Counties  Institute. 

The  credit  of  reviving  the  Antigonish  and  Guy.sboro 
Counties  Teachers'  Institute,  which  has  not  met  for 
some  years,  is  due  to  the  energy  and  influence  of  In- 
spector A.  G.  Macdonald.  The  institute  was  re-organized 
on  the  19th  December  at  Antigonish,  and  for  two  days 
the  teachers  of  these  counties  held  a  series  of  meetings 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  excellent  results  educa- 
tionally and  to  stimulate  to  fresh  exertions  the  large 
body  of  teachers— something  over  one  hundred  — who 
assembled  there.  The  faculty  of  St.  Francois  Xavier  Col- 
lege freely  placed  their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the  In- 
stitute, and  largely  contributed  to  its  success  ;  as  did  the 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  MacKay,  who  entered, 
with  his  customary  enthusiasm,  into  the  discussions  of 
subjects  before  the  Institute,  and  delivered  an  earnest 
and  forcible  address  at  the  public  meeting  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  19th. 

From  the  excellent  report  contained  in  the  columns 
of  the  Antigonish  Casket,  the  following  points  of  special 
interest  are  mainly  condensed  :  In  the  paper  of  Mr.  M. 
J.  Rogers,  of  Pomquet,  on  How  to  teach  English  Read- 
ing in  French  Schools,  the  writer  had  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  devote  special  attention  to  a  couple  of  bright  pupils, 
whose  example  the  rest  could  copy  more  easily  than 
they  could  that  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  D.  P.  Floyd 
introduced  a  resolution  which  passed  unanimously,  that 
all  persons  applying  for  teachers'  license  be  tested  in 
reading  before  the  deputy  examiners  at  the  time  of  the 
regular  scholarship  and  teachers'  examinations. 

Mr.  Jas.  Connelly  outlined  the  advantages  of  the 
metric  system,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  asking  the 
Council  of  Public  Instruction  to  equip  schools  with  the 
metric  weights  and  measures.  Teachers'  Salaries  was 
the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Fraser,  principal 
of  the  Sherbrooke  school.  The  low  scale  of  salaries  is 
due  partly  to  the  large  number  of  untrained  novices 
who,  year  after  year,  enter  the  field  prepared  to  teach 
for  what  is  offered  them.  All  should  receive  normal 
training.  The  government  might  advance  to  the 
teachers  the  amount  required  to  take  a  normal  course, 
to  be  repaid  in  five  annual  instalments.  Teachers 
should  not  underbid  each  other. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  resulted  in  the  passing 
of  a  resolution  recommending  that  the  class  of  teachers 
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to  be  employed  by  any  section  depend  upon  the  pro- 
perty valuation  therein,  and  that  all  who  receive 
licenses  hereafter  be  normal  trained. 

Miss  Helen  Smith,  of  Pirate  Harbor,  solved  the 
question  of  teaching  music  in  schools  in  a  terse  and 
vigorous  fashion  ;  The  teacher  who  could  sing,  but  did 
not  know  tonic  sol-fa,  could  easily  learn  it ;  the  teacher 
who  knew  the  tonic  sol-fa,  but  could  not  sing,  should 
have  no  difficulty,  for  in  any  case  one  should  not  sing 
with  the  pupils ;  while  the  one  who  neither  could  sing 
nor  knew  music,  might  have  a  friend  in  to  teach  it. 

Lee  Russell,  B.  Sc,  of  the  Normal  School,  outlined 
a  course  of  nature  lessons  from  materials  easily  obtained 
in  every  locality.  Mr.  T.  R.  Richards,  Principal  of  the 
Canso  High  School,  read  a  paper  on  First  Le.ssons  in 
Botany,  urging  that  pupils  be  encouraged  to  do  work, 
take  notes,  and  make  drawings.  Mr.  D.  F.  McLeod, 
Principal  of  Uuysboro  Academy,  showed  how  experi- 
ments in  physics  can  be  performed  at  a  small  cost.  He 
exhibited  a  balance  his  pupils  had  made,  even  to  the 
weights,  the  total  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifteen 
cents.  Miss  Dechman,  of  Canso,  taught  Addition  and 
Subtraction  to  a  class  of  beginners  by  means  of  pictures 
of  objects. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  of  the  Macdonald  Manual 
Training  School,  Truro,  showed  the  advantage  of  manual 
training  in  schools,  but  owing  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining it,  a  substitute  is  desirable.  (In  this  and  future 
numbers  of  the  Review  may  be  found  Mr.  Kidner's 
articles  illustrating  cardboard  cutting). 

Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  read  a 
paper  on  the  teaching  of  Geography.  He  gave  valuable 
hints  regarding  map-drawing,  the  use  of  maps,  the  study 
of  surroundings,  etc. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


The  experiment  of  a  summer  session  under  the  direct  manage, 
ment  of  the  university  authorities  has  proved  a  decided  success 
at  Cornell.  In  the  first  place  the  growing  attendance  for 
three  years  has  shown  that  there  is  a  real  demand  among 
teachers  for  genuine  summer  work  of  university  grade.  In 
the  second  place  the  ablest  professors  have  shown  an  increasing 
willingness  to  forego  a  part  of  their  vacation  tu  do  this  work. 
The  same  tendencies  are  seen  at  other  universities,  as  at 
Columbia,  Chicago  and  California.  According  to  the  Cornell 
announcement  for  1902,  some  fifty  instructors  offer  over  ninety 
courses,  which  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 


Mr.  A.  W.  L.  Smith,  of  Tiuro,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Mahone  Bay  .school,  has  been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of 
the  Annapolis  Academy. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  A.M.,  formerly  teacher  of  the  Andover 
Grammar  School,  and  afterwards  in  the  Fredericton  High 
School,   spent  his  Christmas  vacation  among  friends  in  New 


Brunswick.  Mr.  Henderson  has  spent  nearly  three  years  in 
study  at  the  Chicago  University,  where  he  is  now  completing 
his  course  for  Ph.  D.  He  has  devoted  special  attention  to 
pedagogy,  and  his  experience  and  qualifications  eminently  fit 
him  for  normal  school  work. 


Dr.  Anderson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  in  P.  E. 
Island,  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the  western  portion  of  that 
province,  examining  the  schools  and  delivering  public  educa- 
tional addresses.  He  deplores  the  too  frequent  changes  of 
teachers  and  the  low  salaries,  but  reports  that  teachers,  on  the 
whole,  are  doing  faithful  and  efficient  work,  especially  in  the 
primary  schools. 


Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Inspector  McCormac  and  Professor 
Collier,  Director  of  Manual  Training,  a  thoroughly  equipped 
school  will  be  opened  in  Kings  County,  P.  E.  Island,  during 
this  month.  This  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  the 
County,  and  another  advance  made  by  the  people  of  the  Island 
in  manual  training. 


Two  books  were  selected  by  the  committee  for  the  reading 
course  of  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  current 
year,  one  literary,  the  other  educational,  namely :  1st,  Rus- 
kin's  "Sesame  and  Lilies,"  English  Classic  Series,  Nos.  176 
and  177.  Mailing  price,  24  cents  for  both.  (Maynard,  Merrill 
&  Co.,  New  York).  2nd,  Landon's  "School  Management,'' 
Price  50  cents.     (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syracuse,  N.  V.) 

Of  "  Se.same  and  Lilies,"  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak 
words  of  commendation.  Of  the  other  work,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  written  by  .Joseph  Landon,  Lecturer  on  School 
Management  in  the  Training  College,  Saltley,  England.  It 
gives  a  general  view  of  education,  embracing  the  intellectual 
faculties,  organization,  discipline  and  moral  training.  Mr. 
Edward  O'Brien,  B.A. ,  has  been  appointed  to  conduct  an 
examination  upon  these  books  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Institute.  T. 


Ernest  Fairweather,  a  pupil  of  Digby  Academy  for  the  past 
three  years,  now  in  the  A  class  at  Pictou,  led  in  the  Grade  XI 
Provincial  Examinations  last  year  with  an  aggregate  of  962, 
which  is  142  in  advance  of  any  other  candidate  of  that  grade. 
The  same  pupil  led  the  previous  year  also  in  Grade  X  with  an 
aggregate  of  881. 


The  Junior  Rhetorical  Exhibition  which  marks  the  closing 
of  Acadia  University  for  the  Christmas  vacation,  took  place  on 
the  evening  of  December  17th  in  College  Hall.  The  speakers 
were  J.  Austen  Bancroft,  W.  Andrew  White,  Pearl  W.  Durkee, 
Laurie  Cox,  Claude  L.  Sanderson,  Leslie  0.  Loomer  and  Miss 
Etta  G.  Philips.     The  addresses  were  interspersed  with  music. 


The  Executive  of  the  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  of  New 
Brunswick  met  in  Fredericton  on  the  evening  of  December 
26th  and  outlined  a  programme  for  its  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  at  Fredericton  during  the  last  week  in  June.  A  pro- 
posal before  the  committee  to  meet  at  St.  Stephen  during  the 
session  of  the  Summer  School  was  not  considered  favorably. 


Mr.  Samuel  A.  Worrell,  principal  of  the  Fairville,  N.  B., 
Superior  School,  has  resigned  his  position  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  law.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Angus  Dewar,  recently 
principal  of  the  Riverside,  Albert  County,  school. 
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The  closing  of  the  school  for  vacation  at  Debeit  Village  was 
celebrated  by  a  Christmas  tree.  One  of  the  large  bojs  was 
Mr.  Santa  Clans.     Miss  Eva  MacCuUev  is  teacher. 


Dr.  H.  S.  Bridges,  superintendent  of  schools,  St.  John, 
N.-  B.,  and  principal  of  its  high  school,  recently  received  a 
flattering  offer  to  go  to  South  Africa  and  organize  the  schooU 
of  Pretoria.  In  a  letter  to  the  school  board  of  St.  John,  Dr. 
Bridges  offered  to  remain  if  his  salary  was  raised  to  $2,400. 
an  increase  of  $400.    This  oflfer  was  accepted  by  the  board. 


The  graded  school  at  Debert  Station,  N.  S.,  of  which  Miss 
AUie  Lynds  is  principal,  held  a  concert  and  social  on  the  even- 
ing of  December  17th.  The  sum  of  .$2.5  was  raised,  which 
goes  toward  buj-ing  maps,  chemical  apparatus,  etc.,  for  the 
school. 


-Miss  Emma  A.  Smith  has  procured  a  supply  of  minerals  and 
apparatus  for  teaching  elementary  science  for  the  use  of  her 
school  at  Intervale,  Westmorland  County.  A  cabinet  for 
apparatus  has  also  been  provided. 


Tlie  school  at  Scribner's,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B.,  has  purchased, 
with  funds  raised  bj'  a  concert,  a  set  of  apparatus  tor  use  in 
nature  lessons. 


Miss  Agnes  Lucas,  teacher  at  Mus(|uash,  St.  John  County 
and  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  skilful  pupils  of  the  Macdonald 
Manual  Training  School  in  New  Brunswick,  has  created  such 
an  interest  in  the  work  in  her  district  that  she  will  have 
e<|uipped  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  three  benches.  She  has 
had  the  active  assistance  of  Surveyor-General  Dunn,  one  of  her 
trustees,  and  Principal  MacCready  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in 
her  efforts.  It  was  largerly  through  his  assistance  that  Prof. 
Robertson  was  induced  to  furnish  the  benches  to  the  district. 


At  Bain's  Corner,  St.  John  County,  the  fine  school  grounds 
have  been  fenced  and  the  house  painted  by  the  exertions  of 
the  teacher,  Miss  Katie  McPartland,  assisted  by  all  the  resi- 
dents of  the  place.  Miss  McPartland  has  left  the  mark  of  her 
energy  upon  every  district  in  wliich  she  has  taught,  and 
recently,  in  conjunction  with  .Miss  Hannah  Floyd,  teacher  at 
Faiilield,  the  adjoining  district,  by  means  of  a.  school  concert, 
the  sum  of  $42  was  raised,  which  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
between  the  schools  and  begin  a  school  library  in  each.  At 
Bain's  Corner  it  is  hoped  that  some  experimental  gardening 
will  be  attempted  in  the  spring. 


The  prizes  of  $10  and  $.5  given  last  year  to  tlie  schools  in  the 
island  parishes  of  Charlotte  County,  N.  B. ,  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  improvement  to  school  grounds  and  piemises,  as 
determined  by  the  report  of  the  inspector,  have  been  again 
ollered  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Holmes,  of  Eastport,  .Vie.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  a  former  resident  and  tcicher  of  Charlotte  County,  and  his 
example  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  others. 


Miss  Margaret  S.  McNabb.  at  Fair  Haven,  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Knight,  at  Letete,  both  in  Charlotte  Co.,  have,  by  very  success- 
ful school  entertainments,  been  able  to  purchase  Webster's 
'lictionary,  flags,  maps  and  slate  blackboards  for  their  schools. 


Miss  Millie  McCann,  who  has  done  so  much  for  Lawrence 
district,  Charlotte  County,  and  all  others  in  which  she  has 
been  engaged,  has  retired  to  the  regret  of  all. 


One  of  the  most  progressive  school  boards  in  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick  is  that  of  Sussex.  It  has  maintained  a  fine 
staff  of  teachers  for  several  years,  attracting  students  from 
neighboring  districts.  Under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Brodie 
and  his  associate  teachers  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  than 
ever  may  confidently  be  expected,  and  the  school  board  is 
planning  to  replace  the  present  school  building  with  a  more 
modern  and  connnodious  structure,  suited  to  the  wants  of  this 
growing  and  ambitious  town. 


The  programme  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  and 
Dairymen's  Association,  to  he  held  at  Fredericton  during  the 
last  week  in  January,  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly  interesting 
one.  In  addition  to  Prof.  Robertson,  Prof.  Fletcher,  Prof. 
Shutt  and  others,  there  will  be  several  speakers  new  to  Mari- 
time audiences,  among  them  Prof.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  of  Iowa, 
Prof.  Ruddick,  of  Ottawa,  Alex.  McNeil,  a  prominent  Ontario 
fruit-grower,  and  Simpson  Rennie,  winner  of  the  gold  medal 
for  the  best  managed  farm  in  that  province. 

Inspector  Carter  will,  in  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  visit  the 
schools  in  the  following  order  during  the  term  :  The  ungraded 
schools  on  the  mainland  of  Charlotte  County  in  January  and 
February.  Schools  in  St.  John  City  (south  and  west)  in  March 
and  first  half  of  .\pril.  Schools  in  St.  Andrews,  St.  Stephen 
and  Milltown  during  second  half  of  April.  Ungraded  schools 
in  St.  John  County  during  May;  and  in  June  the  Island 
parishes  of  Charlotte  County. 

'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


S. — How  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  does  the  tide  run  y 
The  tide  is  barely  perceptible  at  Three  Rivers. 


M.  R. — Analyze  the  following  : 

"  This  above  all — to  thine  own  self  be  true  : 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.'' 
This   occurs   in   the   speech   of   Polonius  in  Hamlet. 
Referring  tc  the    beginning  of  it,  we  find  that  the  main 
sentencs  is  "  See  thou  character  (or  imprint)  these  few 
precepts."     "  This  (precept)  above  all  "  is  therefore  the 
object   of   the    verb    "  character "   and   the  clauses  that 
follow  "all,"  and  which  do  not  present  any  difticulty  in 
analyzing,  are  in  apposition  to  "precept,"   the  object  of 
"  char.acter." 


L.  L.  W. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  names  of  any  books 
on  primary  methods  and  exercises  which  you  can  recommend  ? 

Picture  Language  Cards  (30  cents) ;  Woodhull's  Easy 
Experiments  in  Science  (40  cents)  ;  Gladstone's  Object 
Teaching  (15  cents);  Hoifman's  ivindergarten  Gifts 
(1.5  cents)  ;  Seely's  Grube  Idea  in  Primary  Arithmetic 
(24  cents)  :  Sinclair's  First  Years  at  School  (60  cents). 
We  have  selected  these  from  a  listed  number.  They 
can  be  obtained  from  E.  L.  Kellog  &  Co.,  Educational 
Publishers,  New  York. 

[Answers  to  other  questions  will  appear  in  tlie  Feb- 
ruary Rkvikw.  —  Editor.] 
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Tn  the  present  number  of  tlie  Review  will  be  found 
a  second  contribution  ftoiu  Mr.  Kidner  on  Cardboard 
work.  These  articles,  with  the  illustrations  that 
accompany  them,  are  of  oreat  value  to  teachers,  enabling 
them  at  a  slight  expense  to  their  scholars  to  introduce 
a  simple  but  effective  series  of  exercises  in  manual 
training.  Mr.  Kidner's  drawings  are  models  of  neat- 
ness and  accuracy,  and  the  simple  directions  laid  down 
in  the  exercises  should  encourage  teachers  to  do  their 
utmost  to  ensure  habits  of  neat  and  accurate  work  in 
their  pupils.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  illus- 
trations on  another  page  are  reduced  to  nearly  one-third 
the  size  of  the  original  drawings.  We  have  on  hand 
some  copies  of  the  January  number  with  Mr.  Kidner's 
first  ai'ticle  <if  the  .scries. 


The  liEviEW  congratulates  i\lr.  J.  B.  Calkin,  M.  A., 

>f  Tiuto,  on  the   well  deserved   compliment  extended  to 


him  on  his  election  to  membership  in  the  National 
Geographical  Society  of  America.  Mr.  Calkin's  work 
as  a  geographer  and  historian  has  not  been  confined  to 
his  native  pi-ovince,  but  is  recognized  abroad. 


There  are  many  vacant  schools  in  New  Brunswick 
this  term.  Teachers  should  read  the  advertisement  in 
another  column. 


Mr.  Brittain's  suggestion  in  this  nunilier  of  the 
Review  should  receive  attention.  School  libraries  and 
apparatus,  we  fear,  have  suffered  loss  from  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  the  want  of  a  little  expense 
and  forethought  on  the  part  of  trustees. 

From  Chickering  ifc  Sons,  piano  makers,  Boston, 
comes  a  very  striking  and  unique  sketch,  commemora- 
ting the  Historical  Musical  Exhibition  in  that  cit}'  in 
January.  It  is  the  work  of  Will  Bradley,  the  famous 
designer,  and  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  in  this 
line  that  he  has  ever  done. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  Atlas  of  Western  Canada, 
showing  fine  maps  of  the  provinces  and  territories  of 
Canada,  North  America  and  the  British  Islands,  with 
photographic  views  illustrating  the  scenery  and  pro- 
ductions of  the  west.  There  is  also  a  great  mass  of 
information  about  Canada,  and  especially  the  great 
Northwest,  embracing  facts  and  figures  derived  from  the 
recent  census.     It  is  an  excellent  and  useful  publication. 


A  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  will  be  held  in 
St.  John  in  July  next,  conducted  by  Professor  Mac- 
Cready  and  his  as.sistants  of  the  Macdonald  School  of 
Fredericton.  Those  who  availed  themselves  of  the 
excellent  opportunities  afforded  last  summer  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  a  continuation  of  the  cour.se  is  to  be 
given  next  summer. 


There  is  a  steady  demand  for  the  volume  of  Cana- 
dian History  F.eadings  published  by  the  Educational 
Review.  It  is  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  for  one 
dollar.  Its  3.")0  pages  of  sketches  and  stories  supple- 
ment admirably  the  text-books  on  Canadian  History 
now  in  use.      A  copy  should  be  found  in  every  .school, 
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Educational  Advance. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  manual  training,  nature 
study  and  domestic  economy  were  considered  as  "  fads." 
In  Sweden,  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States,  even  in  conservative  England,  the  need  of  a 
more  practical  training  has  asserted  itself,  and  the 
lesult  has  been  to  bring  the  schools  into  closer  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  people.  In  Canada  the  move- 
ment in  this  direction  has  been  of  slower  growth,  but 
latel}',  owing  to  the  magnificent  generosity  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  Prof.  Robertson, 
public  opinion  in  nearly  every  province  has  been 
aroused,  the  initiative  steps  taken  in  the  more  ener- 
getic communities,  and  a  satisfactory  degree  of  interest 
shown  in  others.  It  would  seem  that  nothing  is  needed 
now  but  for  our  people  to  (visel}-  consider  their  edu- 
cational needs,  then  to  set  to  work  with  vigor  and  faith, 
and  show  the  men  who  have  invested  brains  and  money 
for  the  public  good  that  this  expenditure  has  not  been 
made  in  vain. 

As  our  readers  already  know,  a  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment of  education  in  rural  districts  was  brought  before 
the  Dominion  Teachers'  Association  at  Ottawa  last 
August.  Sir  Wm.  Macdonald  has  again  come  forward 
with  money  to  carry  out  the  details  of  the  scheme. 
Prof  Robertson  has  conferred  with  the  leading  men  in 
each  province,  and  with  specialists  at  Washington. 
The  result  is  that  a  scheme  has  been  devised,  far  reach- 
ing and  national  in  character,  which  will  help  to  im- 
prove the  status  of  the  schools  throughout  Canada. 
Guelph,  Ontario,  has  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
establishment  of  a  training  institute  for  teachers.  The 
Ontario  government  is  co-operating,  and  buildings  will 
be  erected  there,  which,  with  the  Agricultural  College, 
will  be  used  for  the  training  of  teachers  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion.  In  addition  to  this,  one  or  more 
schools  will  be  established  in  each  province,  in  a  position 
where  the  advantages  of  centralization  may  be  exempli- 
fied, where  school  gardens  may  be  managed  for  the 
better  study  of  nature  and  agriculture,  where  domestic 
economy  and  manual  training  can  be  taught  by  experts 
to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  In  such  schools  the 
ordinary  school  branches  will  not  be  neglected,  but  will 
be  taught  more  definitel}'  and  with  greater  interest 
because  of  the  awakening  of  a  new  spirit  in  the  learner, 
which  will  quicken  his  mind  in  proportion  as  his 
eye  and  hand  are  trained.  It  is  the  experience  of  the 
best  teachers  in  the  schools  where  manual  training  and 
nature  studj'  are  taught  that  the  pupils  do  not  fail  in 
the  purely  intellectual  work.  And  this  should  be  true  ; 
for  quality  of  work,  not  the  quantity,  is  the  aim  sought 
for  in  oduration, 


The  N.  B.  Normal  School. 

The  many  friends  of  Dr.  Wm.  Crocket  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  his  appointment  to  the  principalship  of  the 
Normal  School  of  New  Brunswick,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Eldon  Mullin,  who  resigned  to  take  charge  of  the 
normal  school  at  Pretoria,  South  Africa.  Dr.  Crocket 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  educational  work  of 
this  province,  having  been  principal  of  the  normal 
school  for  many. years  before  he  assumed  the  office  of 
chief  superintendent  of  education.  He  comes  to  the 
position  with  the  warmest  wishes  for  his  success,  both 
from  the  new  generation  of  teachers  and  those  who 
have  in  j-ears  past  been  associated  with  him  as  friends 
and  students.  By  the  latter  he  has  ever  been  regarded 
with  respect  and  aiFection  on  account  of  sterling  char- 
acter his  enthusiasm  as  a  teacher  and  the  high  quality  of 
his  instruction.  We  congratulate  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion on  the  choice  it  has  made,  which  the  teachers  of 
the  province  will  heartily  endorse  ;  and  we  hope  Princi- 
pal Crocket  will  be  spared  for  many  years  to  carry  on  a 
work  with  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  honorably 
associated. 

The  Review  extends  to  Mr.  Mullin  its  best  wishes 
for  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  successful  career  in  the 
position  which  he  is  about  to  assume  in  South  Africa. 

Supplementary  Reading. 

Editor  Educational  Meview  : 

Dear  Sir, — Following  a  discussion  in  the  Fredericton 
Teachers'  Association  on  the  best  means  to  develop  a 
taste  for  good  reading  among  our  pupils,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  form  a  short  list  of  the  best  books  for 
supplementary  reading  in  the  various  grades.  The 
following  list  was  approved,  and,  as  it  was  thought  it 
might  possibly  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  other  parts  of 
the  provinces,  I  was  instructed  to  send  you  a  copy  for 
publication. 

I.     Elemestarv  Grades  :    I  to  IV.  Inclusive. 

1.  Ill  the  Child's  World Emilie  Poulsson. 

2.  Child  Life  in  Many  Lands Etta  Austen  Blaisdell. 

3.  Child  Life  in  Literature Etta  Austen  Blaisdell. 

4.  Child  Life  in  Tale  and  Fable Etta  Austen  Blaisdell. 

5.  Alice  in  Wonderland Lewis  Carroll. 

li.  Through  the  Looking-glass  Lewis  Carroll. 

7.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 

8.  Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 

9.  Myths Helen  M.  Beckwith. 

10.  Myths  and  Fables Andrew  Lang. 

1 1.  The  Bird's  Christmas  Carol Kate  Douglas  tt'iggan. 

12.  The  Story  Hour Kate  Douglas  Wiggan. 

13.  Patsy Kate  Douglas  Wiggan. 

14.  The  Story  of  a  Short  Life Mrs.  Ewing, 

1.').  Jacka-Napes Mrs.  Ewing. 
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16. 

17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 


26. 
27. 

2S. 
29. 
.30. 
31. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
l.'j. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29, 
30. 
31. 

32. 

33. 

34 

35, 


by 

to 


Hiawiitlia  Primer f  loieuce  Holbiook. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses R.  L.  Stevenson. 

Eugene  Field's  Poems 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroj' Mrs.  Burnett. 

Under  the  Lilacs Louisa  Alcott. 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth 

Black  Beauty 

Beautiful  .To Miss  Saunders. 

Little  Nature  Studies .John  Burroughs. 

Nature  Studies  in  Elementary  Schools 

Mrs.  L.  L.  W.  Wilson  (MacMiUan  &  Co.) 

Seed  Babies. Margaret  \V.  Morley. 

Water  Baljies Charles  Kingsley. 

Five  Little  Peppers 

Wilderness  Ways Wm.  .1.  Long 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    .    E.  (i.  Thompson. 

Classics  for  Canadian  Children A.  &  W.  MacKinlay. 

II.     Advanced  Grades  :    V  to  VIII,  Inclusive. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 

Robinson  Crusoe Defoe. 

Little  Men Alcott. 

Little  Women   Alcott. 

Arabian  Nights 

The  List  of  the  Mohicans Cooper. 

The  Pathfinder Cooper. 

Ivanhoe Scott. 

The  Talisman Scott. 

Tales  of  a  <  irandfather Scott. 

Christmas  Stories Dickens. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop Dickens. 

Phillips'  Picturesque  History  of  England. . .    

Roberts'  History  of  Canada 

Scottisli  Chiefs Porter. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin Stowe. 

Tom  Brown's  School  Days   Hughes. 

Treasure  Island Stevenson. 

Sketch  Book Irving. 

Grandfather's  Chair Hawthorne. 

Twice  Told  Tales Hawthorne. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare. . Lamb. 

Penelope's  English  E.\periences .  Wiggan. 

My  Saturday  Bird  Class Miller. 

The  Seats  of  the  Mighty Parker. 

Ch,arles  O'Malley Lever. 

Picture  fiom  English  Literature Hamlin. 

A  Sister  of  Evangeline Roberts. 

.  Readings  in  Canadian  History EnrcATioNAL  Rkview. 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood Roberts. 

The  Sky  Pilot  ("Ralph  Connor") .Gordon. 

Ben  Hur .    .  Wallace. 

The  Lives  of  the  Hunted E.  S.  Thompson. 

.   A  Book    of  .Short  Biographies   of   Famous  Men,  Authors, 

Inventors,  etc. 
,   The  Youth's  Companion,  and    other   good  jjeriodicals  for 
young  people. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  above  list  aiay  be  supplemented 
the  names  of  hooks  which  other  teachers  have  found 
be  helpful. 

Yours  faithfully, 

IjRRTON  C.   Fosteh. 


Fur  the  Eul'c.\tion.\l  Kkvikw.] 

NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  .John  Brittaix,  Normal  School,  Fkedf.kicton. 

Hiuts  on  the  Teaching  of  Elementary  Science. 

The  papers  written  in  the  Normal  School  Entrance 
Examinations  in  New  IJrunswick  show  that,  from  year 
to  year,  a  little  more  attention  is  being  given  to  nature 
studies,  and  that  in  some  schools  the  teachers  give  a 
connected  and  effective  series  of  lessons  based  on  obser- 
vation and  experiment. 

It  is  still,  however,  only  too  evident  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools  little  real  nature  study  is  done, 
and  that  lessons  on  natural  objects  and  phenomena  play 
no  serious  part  in  the  work  of  the  school  —  what  little 
is  attempted  being  performed  in  a  loose  and  hasty  man- 
ner, often,  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  normal  school, 
by  memorizing  descriptions  taken  from  text-books  and 
note-books. 

It  seems — and  I  am  convinced  it  is — a  great  pity 
that  nature  should  be  practically  excluded  from  so  many 
of  our  schools.  Surely  the  diligent  and  earnest  teacher, 
by  a  wise  adjustment  of  time  and  classes,  could  find 
a  place  for  a  short  series  of  nature  lessons  each  term 
without  neglecting  the  prescribed  book  work. 

During  our  long  winter,  there  is  little  opportunity 
for  the  study  of  plants  or  birds.  But  in  schools  where 
the  older  pupils  have  passed  the  elementary  grades, 
nothing  would  be  more  useful  than  a  series  of  well- 
arranged  and  wide-awake  lessons  on  the  common  gases 
of  the  air,  water  and  earth,  and  the  common  minerals, 
of  which,  in  a  finely  divided  state,  the  soil,  both  of  the 
country  farm  and  the  town  garden,  are  made  up.  These 
lessons,  to  be  interesting  and  effective,  must  be  ba.sed 
on  experiments  and  practical  tests,  in  which  all  the 
older  pupils,  and  not  merely  those  intended  for  normal 
school,  should  be  allowed  to  take  part.  Such  a  course 
of  lessons  would  open  their  eyes  and  minds  to  the  basal 
facts  and  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry 
— the  two  sciences  upon  which  all  the  industrial  arts 
and  applied  sciences  are  founded— and  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  become  more  intelligent  and  resourceful 
workers  in  every  sphere  of  human  action. 

The  writer  has,  during  the  last  few  years,  selected 
sets  of  apparatus  and  minerals  adapted  for  such  a  course 
of  lessons,  for  about  150  schools.  The  cost  of  a  sup- 
ply for  an  oulinary  school  need  not  exceed  from  $•")  to 
•SIO,  and  will  last  for  years  with  an  annual  outlay  of 
about  $1  for  replenishment.  Quite  often,  however,  the 
school  has  no  cabinet  in  which  the  apparatus  can  bo 
arranged  and  locked  up.  And  so  It  happens  that,  after 
the  teacher  through  whose  efforts  the  apparatus  was  pro- 
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cured  has  left  t.lie  school,  throuj^h  the  neglect  of 
the  school  authorities,  or  of  the  succeeding  teacher,  the 
apparatus  is  lost  or  broken,  and  the  specimens  of 
minerals  scattered.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Board 
of  Education  would  do  a  very  »ood  thing  were  it  to 
oblige  every  district  to  provide  a  cabinet,  no  matter 
how  plain,  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  a  small  library 
above,  with  a  closet  below  in  which  natural  history 
specimens  and  apparatus  for  lessons  in  elementary 
science  might  be  arranged  and  safely  kept. 

As  spring  advances,  lessons  on  our  native  trees  and 
other  plants  are  in  order,  and  for  these  lessons  material 
is  abundant  and  accessible,  without  cost  in  money,  even 
to  the  schools  of  our  villages  and  towns. 

We  have  but  few  birds  in  winter  :  but  by  the  first 
of  April  the  migratory  birds  will  be  beginning  to  return 
to  the  land  where  they  broke  their  shells  and  first 
opened  their  eyes  on  the  bright  but  dangerous  world. 
And  then  the  children  and  the  teachers,  too,  can  find 
muL'h  to  learn  on  their  way  to  and  from  school,  and 
on  their  other  walks.  Town  and  village  children,  with 
sharp  eyes  and  sympathetic  hearts,  will  find  much  to 
see,  for  during  the  season  of  migration,  many  birds 
fre(|uent  the  suburbs,  parks  and  shores. 

A  nature  calendar  should  be  kept  in  every  school. 
If  black-board  space  cannot  be  afforded,  the  entries 
may  be  made  on  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  pasted  on 
cardboad  and  hung  upon  the  wall. 

The  spring  calendar  may  begin  with  that  day  in 
March  upon  which  the  sun  reaches  the  equinoctial.  In 
this  calendar  should  be  recorded  the  more  striking 
weather  phenomena  —  snow-storms,  rain-storms,  floods, 
droughts,  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  the  opening 
of  the  brooks  and  rivers,  etc.  ;  the  state  of  the  buds  on 
the  trees,  the  swelling  of  the  buds,  the  order  in  which 
the  leaves  of  the  different  species  open  out,  when  the 
leaves  of  each  are  half-grown  and  full-grown,  when 
each  species  blooms  ;  and  the  dates  of  the  early  and 
later  spring  flowers.  The  first  arrivals  of  the  different 
species  of  migratory  birds  should  be  entered  in  their 
order ;  when  observed  the  second  time  ;  when  they  be- 
gin to  build  their  nests ;  the  first  bumble-bee  and  the  first 
butterfly  seen  ;  the  opening  of  the  music  of  the  frogs 
and  toads  Easily  observed  celestial  phenomena  should 
be  included  —  when  and  where  the  new  moon  was  first 
seen — and  the  full  moon  ;  the  hour  at  which  the  sun 
rises  at  the  first  of  each  month,  and  when  it  sets  ;  the 
length  of  the  day  (time  of  day-light),  counting  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set  at  the  first  of  each  month,  and  the 
length  of  the  night,  etc. 

If  encouraged  by  the  teacher,  most  of  the  children 
will  watch  closely  for  contributions  to  the  calendar,  and 


and  will  thus  (juicken  their  observing  faculties  and 
broaden  their  sympathies  and  interests.  The  teacher 
and  each  pupil  should  make  a  copy  of  the  calendar  for 
preservation. 


Questions  for  February. 

(Answers  to  be  sent  to  tlie  editor  of  this  department,  J.  Brittain, 
Normal  School,  Fredericton,  by  March  15th.) 

1.  Get  a  branch  from  a  birch  tree  out  of  doors,  and 
make  a  drawing  of  that  part  of  it  which  bears  buds. 

2.  Do  the  same  with  a  maple  branch. 

3.  Find  how  long  a  time  intervenes  between  sun-rise 
and  sun-set,  and  between  sun-set  and  sun  rise,  on  St. 
Valentine's  Day.     Show  the  arithmetical  operation. 

i.  What  wild  birds  did  you  observe  during  the  last 
half  of  February  ?  How  did  you  know  each  ?  and  what 
was  each  doing  at  the  time  ? 

5.  Find  how  many  toes  a  dog  has  on  each  foot.  How 
do  his  claws  (toe-nails)  differ  from  those  of  a  cat  1 


Suggestions  for  Primary  Grades. 


By  Mrs.  S.  B.  Patterson. 


Short  Talks  on  Fuel. 

Introduce  the  subject  of  heat  on  one  of  these  cold 
mornings  when  Jack  Frost  is  nipping  everybody's  fingers. 
How  do  we  keep  him  out  of  our  houses  1  Perhaps  by 
stoves  in  the  different  rooms,  or,  possibly,  by  hot  water, 
steam,  or  hot-air  furnace.  The  children  will  be  inter- 
ested by  the  reference  to  their  respective  homes,  and 
may  be  allowed  to  describe  the  method  used. 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  we  use  ?  Can  you  tell  of  any 
people  who  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  to  warm  their 
houses?  This  should  suggest  last  month's  talks  about 
the  Eskimos  with  their  stone  lamps  in  which  pieces 
of  blubber  from  the  whale  are  melted  into  oil,  burning 
on  a  wick  of  dried  moss.  Refer  also  to  the  peat  used  in 
Ireland  and  other  places.  Tell  of  the  use  of  natural 
gas  for  heating  and  other  purposes,  where  men  have 
simply  to  bore  deep  down  into  the  earth  and  sink  pipes 
leading  the  gas  to  their  hou.ses  and  into  the  empty 
stoves,  dropping  in  a  piece  of  burning  paper  to  set  it  on 
fire.  There  it  blazes  away,  heating  the  house,  and  doing 
all  the  cooking  they  wish  without  leaving  behind  it  any 
ashes  to  lift. 

Woor>. — Why  is  wood  brought  to  our  houses  mostly 
in  winter  1  By  a  few  ijuestions  as  to  the  farmer's  work 
during  different  seasons  of  the  year,  lead  the  children 
to  see  that  the  men  have  more  time  for  such  work  in 
the  winter.  Show  also  that  a  load  is  more  easily  hauled 
in  slecls  on  tlie  snow  than  on  bare  ground   with  wheels. 
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Again,  describe  the  ordinary  wood-roads,  rough  and 
almost  impassable  in  swampy  places  at  other  seasons, 
but  in  winter  frozen  over  and  packed  in  with  deep  snow. 

What  is  the  difference  between  green  wood  and  dry? 
Which  costs  more?  Why?  How  is  the  sap  to  be 
dried  out  of  the  wood  t  Sometimes  the  mother  puts 
green-wood  under  the  stove  to  dry,  but  does  she  like 
to  have  to  do  that?  How  many  can  tell  hard-wood 
from  soft  ?  Which  gives  the  more  heat  ?  Which  is  bet- 
ter for  kindling?  Why  ?  Name  some  soft- wood  trees, 
some  hard-wood. 

Tell  of  the  caie  that  must  be  taken  by  men  felling 
trees  in  the  woods.  Describe  the  process  of  chopping 
off  the  limbs,  splitting  the  trunk,  and  cutting  it  into 
sticks,  usually  four  feet  long.  How  is  a  pile  of  wood 
measured  ?  How  long  is  a  cord  of  wood  ?  How  wide  ? 
How  high  ? 

Coal. — Where  does  our  coal  come  from?  Speak  of 
it  as  one  of  the  hidden  treasures  stored  away  by  God 
for  our  use.  He  knew  that  some  day  wood  would  be 
scarce,  and  so  He  made  the  coal,  hiding  it  away  in  the 
earth  for  men  to  find  when  they  needed  it.  By  lookino 
closely  at  it,  studying  the  places  where  it  is  got,  and 
thinking  carefully  about  it,  wi.se  men  have  found  out 
how  coal  was  made. 

Long,  long  years  ago,  before  there  were  any  people  in 
this  world,  theie  were  great  forests  of  tall  trees,  not 
like  our  maples  and  elms,  but  more  like  palms  and 
giant  ferns.  There  they  grew  in  swampy,  hot  places, 
drinking  in  the  air  and  bright  sunshine  until  they 
became  large  and  closely  packed  together.  Showers  of 
leaves  and  cones  and  seeds  often  fell  to  the  ground  ; 
and,  finally,  the  trees  and  giant  ferns  them.selves,  get- 
ting old  and  decayed,  tipped  over ;  and  the  whole 
tumbled  down  forest  sank  lower  and  lower  in  the  soft, 
wet  earth.  Then  the  sea  was  allowed  to  roll  in  over 
these  fallen  forests,  bringing  with  it  great  quantities  of 
sand  and  mud  or  clay,  which  pressed  the  huge  ferns  and 
other  plants  into  a  solid  mass,  burying  them  out  of 
sight.  And  there  they  lay  in  the  hot,  dark  place,  turn 
ing  blacker  and  blacker,  and  harder  and  harder  as  the 
years  went  by. 

After  a  long  time  a  new  forest  began  to  grow  in 
the  earth  which  had  buried  the  old  one.  Then  when 
it  got  large  and  dense,  it  decayed  and  fell  down,  and 
the  sea  rolled  in  more  sand  and  clay,  pressing  it  into  a 
hard  mass.  So  it  went  on,  forests  growing,  getting  old 
and  falling  into  the  soft  earth,  then  being  pressed  down 
by  heavy  layers  of  sand.  Euried  up  in  the  dark  where  it 
was  so  damp  and  hot,  the  tluLk  masses  of  plants  were 
liiincd  into  wh.-it,  we  f.-ill  cd.'il,  .■iiid  tlii'  layers  of  sand 
anri  clay  themselves  were  pressed  into  stone  or  shale. 


Sometimes  as  the  moist  clay  or  sand  was  pressed 
down  hard,  it  took  the  picture  of  some  little  leaf  or 
plant  on  which  it  lay.  A  little  girl  was  walking  one 
day  along  the  north  shore  in  Colchester  County,  N.  S., 
and,  looking  down,  she  saw  a  flat  piece  of  grey  stone 
at  her  feet  with  a  picture  of  a  fern  on  it.  It  looked  as 
if  the  fern  leaf  had  been  laid  on  and  pressed  into  it 
until  it  had  made  a  bed  for  itself.  But  the  .stone  was 
hard.  She  picked  it  up  and  wondered.  Could  you  tell 
her  how  that  picture  got  there  .' 

Who  digs  the  coal  for  us  ?  What  do  you  suppose  tin; 
inside  of  a  coal-mine  is  like  ?  'J'liink  of  a  cellar  without 
any  windows,  then  of  underground  passages  from  it  to 
other  cellars.  But  a  mine  is  deeper  far  than  any  cellar. 
Imagine  ourselves  going  down  a  deep,  deep  well,  down, 
down,  down,  until  we  are  landed  at  the  foot  of  the 
shaft  in  a  hot,  dark  place,  with  only  a  small  lamp  to 
show  us  the  way.  At  first  we  can  scarcely  see  any 
thing,  but  after  awhile  our  eyes  get  more  used  to  the 
darkness,  and  we  see  the  passages  and  rooms  where 
the  coal  has  been  dug  out.  As  we  walk  along  we  see 
the  miners  hard  at  work,  digging  away  at  the  coal-walls 
with  their  pickaxes.  When  some  of  the  coal  is  loosened 
and  broken  up  it  is  shoveled  into  baskets  to  be  emptied 
into  a  car,  or  it  may  be  shoveled  right  into  the  car  itself. 
We  notice  the  rails  laid  along  the  dark  passages,  and 
hear  the  noise  of  the  cars  as  they  run  along,  some  filled 
with  coal  on  its  way  to  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  others 
returning  for  more.  The  rumbling  noise  near  us  makes 
us  look  up,  and  we  see,  away  in  the  distance,  a  tiny 
light  coming  nearer  and  nearer  until  presently  we  find 
it  belongs  to  a  train  of  coal  cars,  with  a  merry-hearted 
boy  for  a  driver  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  front  car  and 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  No  steam  engines  here, 
only  horses  to  haul  the  cars.  We  wonder  if  the  horses 
are  ever  home-sick  for  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  for,  of 
course,  they  cannot  go  up  at  night  and  come  down  again 
in  the  morning  as  the  men  and  boys  do.  They  must 
just  stay  in  the  dark  mine;  but  plenty  of  fresh  water 
and  good  hay  is  taken  down  for  them. 

How  does  the  miner  get  enough  light?  He  needs 
both  hands  for  his  work,  so  very  often  he  has  a  tin}' 
lamp  fastened  to  his  cap.  Sometimes,  however,  he  has 
a  lantern,  which  he  hangs  on  some  pi  ejecting  piece  of 
rock  or  coal  ;  or,  he  may  drive  a  pijka.xe  into  the  wall 
of  coal  and  use  its  handle  for  a  hook. 

The  miner's  work  often  brings  him  into  great  ilanger. 
There  are  times  when  the  air  gets  very  bad,  .so  that  it 
is  hard  for  him  to  lircathe,  and  sometimes  great  masses 
of  coal  fall  down  suddenly  from  the  roof  or  the  walls, 
and  again,  if  soiiir  oni'  is  c-iirclcss,  ;i  (ire  iii;iy  lii(>:\k  out. 
in  the  mind'. 
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Down  in  the  Deep,  Deep  Mine. 

'Oh  miner,  down  in  the  deep,  deep  mine  ; 
01)  miner,  down  in  the  dark  : 
Oh  miner,  with  your  pickaxe  stronjf. 
You  work  so  liard  the  whole  day  long. 
And  help  to  do  your  part. 

^  ou  bring  us  iron  so  hard  and  strong. 
And  coal  to  keep  us  warm, 
And  brightly  sparkling  silver  ore, 
And  gleaming  gold,  and  even  more, 
By  working  with  your  arm." 


-Schxlrll. 


Busy  Worlv. 

Fold  paper  and  practise  tearing  evenly  through  the 
creases.  After  tearing  off  a  number  of  strips,  make 
them  into  lamp-lighters  for  home  use. 


Narrow  strips  of  paper  may  be  cut  or  creased  and 
torn  evenly  into  certain  given  lengths,  four-inch,  or 
five-inch  pieces,  etc.  After  each  piece  is  torn  off,  not 
before,  test  accuracy  by  actual  measurement.  For  this 
purpose  the  children  may  have  sticks  of  the  given  length, 
or  strips  of  card-board,  or  a  foot-rule.  Good  pieces  may 
be  kept  for  making  paper  chains. 


Draw  pictures  of  given  number  of  houses,  each  house 
having  a  stated  number  of  windows. 


Take  impressions  of  leaves  on  moist  clay..  By  doing 
this  the  children  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  way  in  which 
fossils  were  formed. 


Fold  paper  caps  from  memory.  (The  children  should 
have  folded  them  at  least  once  previously  from  dictation, 
as  follows  :)  Use  an  oblong  sheet  of  paper  any  size 
from  a  .small  piece  3x4  inches  to  half  a  sheet  of  news- 
paper which  makes  a  cap  large  enough  for  a  child's 
head.  Lay  the  oblong  sheet  of  paper  on  the  desk  with 
the  long  edges  at  the  right  and  left.  Fold  the  front 
edge  to  the  back.  (The  back  edge  is  the  one  farthest 
away.)  Witiiout  opening,  fold  the  right  edge  to  the 
left.  Now  open  the  last  fold  and  observe  the  crease 
made.  Fold  half  of  the  front  edge  to  this  crease.  Fold 
the  remainder  of  the  front  edge  to  same  crease.  Open 
the  paper  at  the  back  edge,  folding  the  upper  portion 
towards  the  front  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Fold  remaining 
portion  similarly  on  opposite  side  of  cap.  If  the  edges 
that  extend  past  the  triangular  form  are  now  folded 
over  and  gummed,  the  cap  will  be  stronger  and  of  bet 
ter  shape. 


.Mii-a  has  been  fcund   a   few    miles   from    Yarnioulli, 
N<iva  Scoli.-i,  ill  roiisidoralilc  .|u.uitil  Ics. 
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Cardboard  Work 


No.  2. 


Bv  T.  B.  KioNER. 


(.411  rights  reserved.) 

A  little  preliminary  practice  in  the  manipulation  of 
ruler  and  set  sijuare,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  at  right 
angles,  may  be  required  in  .some  cases,  but  it  is  better 
to  get  the  necessary  dexterity  by  drawing  something 
rather  than  a  series  of  practice  lines  which  come  to 
nothing  in  the  end. 

The  drawing  finished,  the  pieces  of  card  are  then  dis- 
tributed. These  should  be  cut  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  finished  exercise. 
The  dra\»'ing  should  then  bo  carefully  made  on  the  card, 
ready  for  the  cutting  out.  Next,  the  proper  method  of 
holding  the  scissors  should  be  demonstrated,  for  a  great 
deal  depends  on  it.     The  thumb  must   be  placed  in  the 


lllackboard        A  i 


+eac  iiinOj      anolts    &c. 


upper  loop,  the  middle  and  third  finger  iu  lower  loop, 
with  the  forefinger  in  front  of  it.  Holding  the  card  in 
the  left  hand,  open  the  scissors  wide  and  cut  steadily 
forward  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure,  steadying  the 
right  arm  by  holding  the  elbow  close  to  the  side.  Do 
not  bring  the  points  of  the  scissors  together  ;  better 
results  are  obtained  by  not  cutting  with  them,  though 
the  children  are  apt  to  do  so  at  first.  When  the  first 
cut  is  completed,  it  is  well  for  the  children  to  hold  the 
card  up  while  the  teacher  passes  rapidly  round  inspect- 
ing the  cut,  pointing  out  the  weak  places  and  approving 
of  the  good,  straight  edges.  The  other  three  sides  of 
the  square  should  then  be  cut  and  the  complete  figure  laid 
nil  the  drawing  to  test  its  accuracy.  Great  stress  .should 
bo  put  on  this  feature  of  the  work  by  the  teacher,  and  from 
the  fiisl,  iKi  ilc\  iation    fr'iiin  truth  slKJiihl  be  .-irci'iilcd  by 
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the  teacher  as  satisfactory.  The  cutting  may  not  at 
first  be  all  that  is  desired,  but  the  importance  of  exacti- 
tude in  measurement  should  be  insisted  on.  The  names 
of  the  children  siiould  be  neatly  written  on  the  cards, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  in  a  right  angle  also  put  in 
one  corner. 

E.XEKCLSE  "2. — The  oblong.  As  each  new  step  is  to 
b«  from  the  standpoint  of  something  already  accom- 
plished, the  oblong  card  is  a  fitting  exercise  to  follow 
No.  1.  Commence  by  getting  the  children  to  point  out, 
first,  the  similarities   to  the  siiuare,  and  then  the  differ- 


new  figure  is  half  a  square.  Reviewing  the  two  pre- 
vious lessons,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  getting 
the  children  to  calculate  the  number  of  degrees  in  a 
triangle,  90°  4  -io"  +  4.5",  as  the  acute  angles  are  half  a 
right  angle.  As  a  piece  of  information,  they  may  then 
be  told  that  all  triangles,  whatever  their  shape,  contain 
180  degrees.  The  drawing  is  simple,  Vjut  care  must  be 
taken  to  get  the  sides  of  the  triangle  exactly  equal.  In 
cutting  out,  the  acute  angle  will  involve  an  increa.se  of 
care  in  commencing  the  cut  along  the  hypotenuse  of  the 
triangle.      During    the   exercise,  the   meaning  of   "  tri  ' 
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ences  from  it.  The  definition  may  thus  lip  I'duced  and 
pieced  together  from  the  children's  answers  as  in  the 
first  exercise.  The  drawing  presents  no  new  features, 
except  that  the  half  inch  is  introduced.  The  cutting 
out  is  slightly  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  sides  of  the 
oblong  being  longer  than  the  edges  of  No.  1. 

Exercise  3.  —  A  right-angled  triangle.  As  the 
base  and  perpendicular  of  this  figure  are  to  be  made 
equal,  the  acute  angles  will,  of  course,  be  4.")". 
Ry  demonstrating  with  a  large  si/.ed  triangle,  out 
out    of  canlboard,    le;id    the  child ri'ti    to   .see   that   the 


should,  of   course,  he  given,    also   of  the   distinguishing 
adjective,  "  right-angled." 

The  teaching  of  angles,  degrees,  etc.,  is  much  assisted 
by  a  simple  diagram,  which  should  be  drawn  on  the 
blackboard  during  the  early  lessons,  and  added  to  from 
time  to  time  as  new  angles  are  introduced.  This  is 
shown  in  l''ig.  2,  (p.  182)  and  should  at  first  be  formed  of 
the  circle  and  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  through  it~s 
centre,  giving  four  right  angles.  Four  times  '.lO  =  .'{(iO, 
the  number  of  degrees  ii  circli'  is  dividivl  iriln  fur  the 
purpose  of  having  a  staiid.ird  to   iiic.isur<'  ivriglrs  by. 
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ExERCiSB  4. — An  cciuilateral  tiiarif>;le.  Begin  by  re- 
viewing the  last  exercise — naming  the  angles  as  "  right" 
and  "acute,"  and  eliciting  the  cumber  c>f  degrees  in 
eacli,  and  their  sum.  "  All  triangles,  remember,  have 
ISO  in  them."  That  being  so,  the  ccjuilateral  triangle 
having  equal  angles,  the  number  of  degrees  in  each  is 
easily  obtained  from  the  children.  To  draw  the  figure^ 
first  put  in  a  horizontal  line  for  the  base,  and  from  its 
centre  erect  a  perpendicular  by  the  aid  of  the  set  .square. 
Next,  measure  off  from  one  end  of  the  base  a  distance 
e(|ual  to  it,  swinging  the  ruler  until  it  meets  the  perpen- 
dicular line.  This  will  give  the  apex  (»f  the  tiiangle, 
and  the  figure  is  easily  completed.  The  cutting  out 
calls  for  no  special  remark. 

Exercise  5. — A  name  tablet.     This  exercise  is  based 
on  the  oblong,  and  also  brings  in  again,  in  another  form, 
the  45°  right-angled   triangle.      The  oblong  should   first 
be  drawn   with    faint  lines,   then   the    small   triangular 
pieces  measured  off,  and  the  actual  outline  of  the  tablet 
lined  in.      A  small  ticket  punch  will  be    needed  for  thig 
and  many  of  the  following  exercises.     By  a  clerical  error, 
this  was  omitted  from  the  list  of  appliances  last  month. 
Such  punches  can  be  obtained  for  twenty  cents  each  at 
any  stationer's,  and  are  used  for  punching  small,  round 
holes,    for    various    purposes,    in    the    exercises.       The 
position  of  the   holes. should    be   indicated  in  the  draw- 
ings by  tiny   crosses,    and    it    will   be  seen   that  in   the 
present  exercise   they   are   located    by  lines  joining  the 
corners   after   the   little   pieces  have  been    cut  off.      In 
cutting,  great  care   must    be   taken    with   these  corners, 
for  the  children   are   apt  to  snip  them  off  at  random. 
Exercise    6. —  A    baggage    tag.       Another   exercise 
based  on  the  oblong.     The  drawing  is  simple,  but  the 
cutting  of  the  very  acute   angles   at  a  a   needs   care,  or 
the  tag  will   be  lop-sided.     The  iiole  must  be  carefully 
marked — half  an  inch  from   the  end,  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  .side.     The  marking  of  the    half  inch 
in  the  centre  of  the  oblong,  to  form  the  end  of  the  tag, 
gives  an  opportunity  for  a  little  arithmetic.      By  a  little 
questioning,    and    perhaps  a   sketch    on   the   board,  the 
number    of    eighths    in    an     inoh-and-a-quarter    can    be 
elicited  from  the  children,  and  the  margin  to  be  cut  off 
on  each  side,  viz.,  three-eighths,  easily  obtained. 

Exercise  7. — The  rhombus.  By  punching  a  hole  in 
one  corner  this  can  be  used  as  a  key-label,  thus  combin- 
ing the  educational  and  practical,  and  creating  an 
interest  in  it  from  the  child's  point  of  view.  The  pro- 
perties of  the  rhombus  must  be  brought  out — "  a  .sijuaie 
pushed  out  of  shape" — therefore,  it  will  have  four  equal 
sides  and  two  pairs  of  equal  angles.  By  making  its 
acute  angle  60°,  the  figure  is  readily  drawn  by  construct- 
ing two  equilateral  triangles  aViout  the  same  base.  The 
cutting  out  is  simple. 

Exercise  8. — A  wool  winder.  Tiiis  is  based  on  the 
s(|uare,  but  involves  very  accurate  measurement  to 
obtain  good  results.  If  the  obliciue  lines  are  pai'allel,  a 
.s<|uare  is  formed  in  the  centre  bj'  theii'  inteisection,  and 
(he  portions  cutout  are  also  right  .-ingles. 

It  forms  a  good  drawing  lesson  if  lau^ht  so  that  these 


points  are  brought  out,  as  it  gives  the  repetition  of 
p)'i)icip/f'ti,  as  well  as  a  var-iety  of  form, — an  important 
point  in  any  school  work  whatsoever. 

The  cutting  of  this  introduces  work  with  the  point  of 
the  scissors,  and  also  cutting  with  the  scissors  held  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  card,  on  the  edges  marked  a  a  a  a 
in  the  drawing.  Cireat  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
cuts  actually  meet  in  the  angle,  neither  going  too  far 
or  stopping  short  and  leaving  a  ragged  corner. 


Manual  Training'  and  its  Effects  Upon  Charac- 
ter Building. 


By  Miss  ELuuiii  E.  B<)UKi,u  k,  Mumton,  N.  B. 


No  doubt  every  teacher  is  trying  to  observe  the  good 
old  commandment  received  upon  entering  the  profession, 
namely,  to  aim  at  the  development  of  the  ethical, 
physical  and  lesthetic  nature  of  the  child  as  well  as  of 
his  purely  intellectual  nature.  Howexer,  we  sometimes 
find  that  some  of  our  teachers,  excellent  in  some  lines  of 
teaching,  are  apt  to  overlook,  as  it  were,  an  important 
branch  of  our  curriculum.  I  refer  to  manual  work. 
Manual  training  develops  certain  faculties  of  the  eye 
and  mind  which  would  otherwise  not  be  called  into 
play.  It  can  also  be  the  means  of  producing  a  good 
effect  upon  the  character. 

The  teacher  who  demands  neatness  and  exactness 
from  the  pupil  in  all  his  habits  is  Ijuilding  on  that 
child's  success  in  the  world.  The  child  will  learn  to 
be  thorough  ;  and  thoroughness  often  leads  to  success. 
What  profit  would  it  be  for  the  child  if  he  stores  his 
mind  with  knowledge  and  at  the  same  time  ac(|uires 
habits  of  carelessness.  This  would  not  tend  to  make 
him  a  useful  citizen.  His  education  would  not  be  well 
proportioned.  We  are  not  accomplished  because  we 
know  and  can  do  things,  but  because  the  value  of  these 
things  has  passed  into  our  character. 

Carefulness  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  doing  their 
manual  work  will  bring  in  its  turn  two  valuable  results. 
In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  children  will  become 
skilled  in  manual  work,  and  this  is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment. The  second,  and  I  believe  the  most  important 
result  of  this  carefulness,  is  the  good  influence  which  it 
will  have  upon  their  character.  The  daily  effort  made 
by  the  child  to  write  his  lesson  well  is  most  beneficial  ; 
it  is  conducive  to  the  forming  of  good  habits.  He  will 
also  cultivate  a  love  for  the  right,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful  ;  he  will  form  ideals  which  he  will  try  to 
reach.  The  teacher  who  succeeds  in  getting  her  pupils 
to  take  a  pride  in  having  their  work  look  well  has 
taught  an  excellent  lesson.  The  boy  who  knows  how 
to  consider  such  a  worthy  trifle  as  dotting  his  i's  or 
crossing  his  t's  propeily  is  the  boy  who  promises  to 
becomf  the  famous  inventor'  ;  in  the  same  way,  the 
girl  who  is  neat  and  tidy  in  all  her  duties  during  child- 
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hood  is  following  the  footprints  of  the  ideal  housekeeper 
and  homemaker  ;  and  how  much  of  the  greatness  of 
our  country  is  due  to  our  good  homes  I 

One  division  of  manual  work  often  neglected  in  our 
schools  is  penmanship.  Still  this  is  so  important.  We 
know  that  one  of  the  educational  qualifications  most 
helpful  upon  entering  a  business  life  is  to  be  able  to 
write  a  good,  legible  hand.  If  writing  has  its  own 
value,  it  is  proper  that  we  teachers  should  understand 
its  teaching,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice.  Once  we 
have  given  certain  directions,  let  us  see  that  the)'  are 
carried  out,  and  everyone  is  thereby  benefited.  For 
instance,  after  giving  a  lesson  in  writing,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  our  task  is  completed,  and  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  idly  sit,  with  folded  arms,  and  watch  tin;  class 
performing.  On  the  contrary,  this  is  the  time  for 
training.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  go  around  from 
pupil  to  pupil,  giving  help  where  it  is  needed.  He  will 
thus  come  into  direct  and  immediate  contact  with  each 
individual,  and  no  child,  however  dull  or  brilliant,  will 
be  overlooked  A  good  plan  is  to  point,  or  rather  let 
the  child  himself  point  out,  the  faults  by  comparing  his 
own  work  with  the  model. 

Drawing  seems  to  be  a  stumbling-block  for  many 
teachers.  Certainly  to  teach  this  subject  in  all  its 
departments,  which  are  so  different  in  their  methods  of 
teaching  and  in  the  objects  to  be  attained,  it  would 
require  more  time  than  is  generally  allowed  during 
school  hours.  However,  by  correlating  subjects,  we 
can  take  up  the  simple  courses  such  as  outline  drawing, 
and  perhaps  a  little  freehand  perspective  drawing.  Map 
drawing  at  its  best  requires  patience,  preciseness,  besides 
giving  an  opportunity  to  the  child  of  displaying  his 
taste.  A  short  exercise  is  sufficient  to  allow  pupils 
to  use  their  will  and  choo.se  between  doing  their  work 
as  well  as  possible  or  else  in  some  careless  manner. 
Let  us  sing  praises  to  the  teacher  who  succeeds  in  having 
her  pupils  choose  right.  She  has  thus  built  a  keystone 
for  their  character,  since  the  perfect  character  is  the 
perfectly  controlled  will. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  skilful  devices  of  the  active 
teacher  will  be  a  panacea  for  all  the  poor  manual  work 
found  in  schools.  Sometimes  we  find  children  who  can 
not  make  great  progress  in  this  branch  of  education, 
no  matter  how  much  they  try. 

Others  we  will  find  who  have  the  ability,  but  are 
lacking  in  ambition,  and  do  not  even  try.  Give  those 
to  understand  that  their  very  best  is  expected,  and 
nothing  else  will  be  accepted.  Be  scrupulous  in  super- 
vising not  only  the  copy-books,  but  all  their  work, 
and  paiticularly  their  home  exercises.  The  work  our' 
pupils  do  after  they  cease  to  be  under  our  supervision 
shows  how  much  good  they  have  derived  from  our 
teaching.  The  teacher  who  accepts  a  home  exercise 
scribbled  in  leadpencil  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  torn  from  an 
exercise  book,  is  making  a  serious  mistake.  She  is 
undermining  any  principle  of  exactness  which  she  might 
have  tried  to  establish. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  school  will  acquire  a 
love  for  neatness  and  preciseness  by  noticing  these 
qualities  in  the  teacher.  Naturally  we  can  expect  this. 
Children  must  be  wonderful  imitators,  since  we  have 
for  one  of  uui'  axioms:    As-  is   the  teacher,  so   will   the 


pupils  be.  With  this  in  view,  let  our  blackboards  be 
models  of  neatness  and  taste.  A  neat  little  border  or 
frame  in  colored  chalk  sometimes  adds  much  to  the 
appearance  of  a  set  of  questions  or  whatever  the  exer- 
cise may  be  Once  a  map  or  any  drawing  has  lost  its 
former  freshness  let  it  be  replaced  by  new  ones.  I  have 
heard  one  of  our  experienced  teachers  remark  that  when 
she  renewed  the  drawings  on  her  blackboards  she 
always  noticed  an  improvement  both  on  the  children's 
slates  and  in  their  conduct  Even  the  appearance  of 
the  school-room  and  grounds  in  general  would  tend  to 
elevate  the  sentiments  of  the  school. 

The  teacher's  highest  reward  is  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  she  has  done  her  duty.  If  we  wish  to 
succeed  in  our  work  we  must  be  happy  in  doing  it. 
Ruskin  tells  us  that  in  order  to  be  happy  in  our  work 
we  must  fulfil  three  conditions  :  "  We  must  be  fit  for  it  ; 
we  must  not  do  too  much  of  it  ;  and  we  must  have  a 
sense  of  success  in  it,  not  a  doubtful  sense  such  as  needs 
testimony  of  others  for  its  confirmation,  but  a  sure 
knowledge  that  so  much  has  been  done  well  and  fruit- 
fully done  whatever  the  world  may  say  or  think  about 
it." 


Male  Teachers  for  Schools. 


Toronto  Neivs :  The  decision  of  the  public  school 
board  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  senior  fourth  classes  in 
future  by  male  teachers  only,  will  meet  with  general 
approval.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of 
the  move.  Experience  has  shown  that  after  a  certain 
age  boys  re(iuire  more  masculine  moral  and  intellectual 
stimulant  than  a  woman  is  usually  able  to  give  them. 
The  whole  secret  of  the  matter,  we  believe,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  women  seldom  understand  or  can  place  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  the  boys  who  are  beginning  to 
look  forward  to  manhood.  They  fail  utterly  to  gain 
their  confidence  ;  and  their  influence,  where  it  produces 
results  at  all,  tends  to  retard  rather  than  assist  the 
right  development  of  character.  There  are,  of  course, 
female  teachers  who  are  as  successful  in  bringing  out 
and  encouraging  the  best  traits  of  boys  as  the  most 
capable  male  teachers,  but  they  are  rare.  Women,  as 
a  rule,  fail  to  influence  larger  boys,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  girls,  as  men  do.  They  may  have  the  gift 
of  imparting  knowledge,  and  may  be  able  to  maintain 
perfect  order  in  their  classes,  but  in  most  cases  they  are 
quite  out  of  touch  with  their  pupils,  purely  and  simply 
because  they  have  no  sympathy  with  those  boyish 
characteristics  which,  under  proper  training,  develop 
later  on  into  what  is  called  manly  character.  The 
influence  of  women  is  distinctly  feminine,  and  all  ex- 
perience goes  to  prove  that  boys,  during  the  period 
approaching  adolescence  need  robust,  masculine  guid- 
ance. One  olijection  made  to  the  new  measure  is  its 
expense.  That  might  be  met  by  separating  the  boys 
and  girls  when  they  reach  the  senior  fourth  book,  the 
girls  remaining  with  lady  teachers  and  men  l>eing  put 
in  charge  of  the  boys.  By  such  a  re-arrangement  there 
would  be  little,  if  any,  additional  cost  entailed  in  carry 
ing  out  the  idea,  and  s\ibstantial  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  pupils. 
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Teaching-  Versus  Preaching". 


Bv  1'kufessor  Walter  C  iliBKAv. 

Too  frequently  our  teaching  degenerates  into  preacli- 
Ing.  Even  the  best  teachers  err  in  this  respect.  After 
the  lesson  has  been  explained,  they  think  it  necessary  to 
emphasize  the  moral.  This  they  do  in  a  serious  talk, 
instead  of  trusting  to  the  suggestion  of  the  story.  At 
this  point  an  observant  teacher  notices  the  boys  slip 
away  from  him.  The  less  troublesome  compose  them- 
selves in  resignation  and  think  of  something  else  ;  the 
more  energetic  grow  restless  and  play  tricks  on  their 
neighbors.  The  teacher  persists  out  of  a  strict  sense  of 
duty,  although  he  feels  that  he  is  only  beating  the  air. 
These  times  of  failure  are  remembered  by  both  teacher 
and  scholars  as  the  unpleasant  experiences. 

Why  do  even  the  best  teachers  fail  here  1  Is  it  not 
because  they  cease  teaching  and  begin  lecturing  ?  Poor 
teachers  who  do  all  the  talking,  never  get  control  of  the 
attention  of  their  .scholars.  What  they  say  may  be 
excellent.  They  themselves  may  be  most  worthy  per- 
sons, yet  their  very  virtues  repel  the  children.  Their 
words  of  wisdom  are  called  goody-goody  talk,  and  are 
denied  entrance  to  the  youthful  mind.  The  failure  is 
due  to  the  attitude  of  the  would-be  teacher  to  the 
scholars.  The  right  attitude  is  more  important  than 
method,  more  important  than  almost  anything  else.  If 
the  teacher  be  intelligent,  and  if  he  consciously  or  un- 
consciously adopt  the  right  attitude  of  mind,  the  proper 
methods  will  present  themselves  sooner  or  later. 

The  lecturer  and  the  teacher  adopt  very  different 
attitudes  to  those  whom  they  instruct.  The  lecturer 
talks  to  an  audience — to  listeners.  He  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption  that  those  before  him  are  waiting  to 
receive  the  valuable  information  that  he  is  to  give  them. 
He  pours  out  his  learning  and  they  take  it  in.  His 
work  is  to  diS'use,  pour  out,  useful  knowledge.  The 
audience  before  him  is  in  a  receptive  mood,  is  willing, 
nay  eager,  to  drink  in  his  words  of  wisdom.  Conse- 
quently, he  tries  to  present  his  ideas  in  the  clearest 
manner  possible.  His  subject  is  well  thought  out, 
clearly  reasoned,  even  to  the  minutest  detail,  and  is  pre- 
sented as  a  complete  whole.  A  lecture,  like  a  photo- 
graph, should  be  clear,  distinct,  and  complete. 

The  teacher's  task  is  quite  different.  His  object  is  to 
direct  and,  if  need  be,  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the 
boy.  If,  for  the  pi-esent,  we  neglect  moral  and  physical 
education,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  boy's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  world  in  which  he  live.s,  we  might  say  that 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  is  to  awaken  the  boy's  curiosity 
and  to  guide  him  in  his  attempts  to  satisfy  it.  The 
teacher  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  lli.it  tlio  boy  is  not 


a  receptacle  to  be  filled,  bat  an  activity  to  be  directed. 
Consequently,  his  thoughts  do  not  centre  about  the  book 
to  be  explained,  but  about  the  boy  to  be  taught.  He 
studies  the  boy's  interests,  in  order  to  find  out  the  best 
way  to  awaken  his  curiosity  about  the  lesson.  He 
questions  him,  in  order  to  awaken  tliat  curiosity  and  to 
lead  it  by  suggestion  where  it  may  find  satisfaction. 
He  avoids  telling  him  what  he  could  easily  find  out,  for 
he  knows  the  boy  delights  in  finding  out  things  for  him- 
self. The  teacher  uses  the  book  or  the  lesson  as  a  tool. 
Consetjuently,  he  tries  to  adapt  the  book  to  the  boy,  not 
the  boy  to  the  book. 

The  course  of  the  lesson  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  lecture.  The  latter  proceeds  in  an  orderly,  syste- 
matic fashion  from  start  to  finish.  The  lesson,  on  the 
other  hand,  follows  the  twistings  of  the  boy's  mind. 
The  teacher  keeps  in  mind  the  idea  which  he  wishes  the 
boy  to  grasp,  but  he  does  not  feel  bound  to  follow  one 
track  to  reach  his  object.  He  adapts  himself  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  boy.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for  two  boys 
to  reach  the  same  result  in  exactly  the  saiae  way. 
When  they  do,  the  lecturer  has  overcome  the  teacher 
and  sacrificed  some  of  the  boy's  interest  and  the  power 
which  he  develops  in  finding  things  out  for  himself. 
The  teacher's  dependence  on  the  turnings  of  the  mind  of 
the  boy  forces  him  to  leave  many  things  abruptly  and 
to  remain  content  with  an  increased  interest  and  the 
gleam  of  intelligence  that  indicates  that  the  boy  has 
grasped  the  essential  thing. 

Since,  then,  the  inteiest  of  the  good  teacher  centres 
in  the  boy,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance  for 
him  to  study  the  workings  of  the  boy's  mind.  He 
should  be  as  much  interested  in  the  ways  the  boy's  mind 
works  as  the  physician  is  in  his  body.  The  physician 
studies  the  body  to  discover  what  cau.ses  its  diseases, 
how  to  avoid,  and  how  to  cure  them.  The  teacher's 
concern  is  not  limited  to  the  mind's  ills  ;  he  wishes  to 
shape  it  as  it  grows. 

Thring  begins  one  of  the  chapters  in  his  "  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching"  (one  of  the  most  suggestive 
books  on  education),  with  a  graphic  description  of  the 
teaching  that  does  not  educate.  "  It  is  useless  pump- 
ing into  a  kettle  with  the  lid  on.  Pump,  pump,  pump. 
The  pump  handle  goes  vigorously,  the  water  pours,  a 
virtuous  glow  of  righteous  satisfaction  beams  on  the 
countenance  of  the  pumper  ;  but  the  kettle  remains 
empty  ;  and  will  remain  empty  till  the  end  of  time, 
barring  a  drop  or  two  which  finds  its  way  in  unwittingly 
through  the  spout."  Thring  adds  :  "  This  is  no  unfair 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  school-world  to  a 
great  extent.  The  whole  theor}-  and  practice  amount 
to  nothing  more  than  a  pouring  out  of  knowledge  on  to 
till'  licad.s  underneath.  " — Thr  Ti'<ic}tfirs  ,\fnnlltly. 
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A  Children's  Page. 


Answers  to  Twenty  Quksiions. 

In  tlie  December  Heview  twenty  ([uestions  were 
ijiven  Partial  answers  have  been  sent  in  by  the  follow- 
ing five  pupils  :  Clara  E.  Mahan,  Mary  M.  Ryan  and 
Alice  M.  Ryan,  of  Lingan  Road,  C.  R. ;  Nina  Routilier 
and  Gordon  Dauphinee,  of  Tantallon,  Halifax  County. 
The  first  named  pupil  answered  ten  questions  correctly 
out  of  the  twenty.  The  others  did  not  do  so  well. 
Relow  will  be  found  answers  which  children  should  be 
asked  to  verify  as  far  as  possible  ; 

1.  Why  lias  a  cat  whiskers  'i 

Answer. — To  aid  its  sense  of  feeling,  especially  when  roam- 
ing about  in  the  dark  ;  the  whiskers  being  highly  developed 
nerves  protruding  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cat,  as  it  has 
occasion  to  employ  them. 

2.  Do  robins  and  chickens  walk  alike  '! 

No  ;  robins  hop,  using  both  legs  simultaneously  in  a  similar 
motion,  while  chickens  walk  bj'  alternately  placing  one  foot  in 
front  of  the  other. 

3.  How  many  legs  has  a  garden  spider  '! 
Eight. 

4.  How  does  an  elephant  dig  ? 

VVith  his  tusks,  trunk,  and  by  wallowing. 

5.  Why  does  a  rabbit  wabble  its  nose  '; 

To  reniove  the  mucous  and  keep  its  nostrils  clear. 

(i.     How  does  a  horse  use  its  legs  in  trotting  '! 

The  left  front  and  the  right  hind,  and  the  right  front  and 
the  left  hind  move  forv\ard  simultaneously. 

7.     in  what  order  does  a  fl}'  move  its  legs  in  walking ': 

In  pairs,  one  on  each  side,  the  forward  ones  being  advanced 
and  remaining  stationary  until  the  hind  ones  are  brought  up. 

S.     Why  is  a  fish  dark  in  color  above  and  light  underneath  ? 

To  prevent  it  from  absorbing  light,  and  thus  becoming 
easily  distinguishable  to  its  foes,  either  in  the  water  or  above 
the  surface. 

9.  How  many  times  does  a  crow  fold  its  wings  after 
alighting  ? 

Three. 

10.  When  sheep  get  up  from  lying  down,  do  the}'  rise  with 
their  fore  or  hind  legs  first  ? 

With  their  hind  legs. 

11.  Do  rabbits  run  ? 

No  :  they  hop  about,  using  their  hind  legs  to  propel  them- 
selves forward. 

12.  Where  is  the  oyster's  mouth  ? 

Beneath  a  kind  of  hood  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tsvo  edges 
of  the  mantle  near  the  hinges  of  the  shell. 

13.  Why  do  hor.ses  turn  their  ears  ? 

To  facilitate  the  sense  of  hearing,  the  ears  being  turned 
in  the  direction  whence  instinct  tells  them  the  sound  is 
coming. 

14.  How  many  legs  has  a  house  fly  '! 
Six. 

15.  How  can  a  Hy  walk  on  the  ceiling? 

The  feet  of  the  fly  are  hollow,  and  when  in  contact  with 
a  plain  surface,  as  a  ceiling  or  window  p.ane,  a  suction  is 
i'i(;a(,cd  wliich  holds  them  Innilv. 


16.  Which  end  does  a  wasp  sting  with  ? 

Only  the  female  wasp  stings,  and  the  stinger  is  located 
at  the  end  of  the  abdomen,  the  after  extremity. 

17.  Why  is  a  tiger  stiiped,  the  leopard  spotted  ? 

For  their  better  protection,  the  tiger's  stripes  aiding  it 
to  conceal  in  the  jungle,  while  the  spots  perform  the  same  .ser- 
vice for  the  leopard  in  the  trees. 

18.  Do  pigs  grunt  as  an  expression  of  (lain  or  j)!easure  '' 
As  an  expression  of  pleasure. 

19.  Do  little  pigs  show  any  sign  of  aflfection  for  each  other  ! 
Ves.     Affection  is  an  emotion  common  to  all  creatures. 

'20.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  upper  and  lower 
sides  of  the  leaf  of  a  fern  ? 

The  upper  side  is  smooth  arid  hard  after  the  manner  or 
a  shield,  while  the  lower  side  holds  and  produces  the  sori,  of 
fruit  dots,  which  contain  spores,  by  which  ferns  multiply. 


"  SiLVERTlP." 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  St.  Nicholas  for 
permission  to  publish  the  following  illustrated  story 
which  recently  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas  League,"  a 
department  in  the  magazine  conducted  especially  for 
children.  The  story  and  illustration,  by  a  boy  of  twelve 
years  of  age,  are  suggestive ; 

During  our  sum- 
mer vacation  at 
Lake  Ripley,  Wis- 
consin, we  go  for 
milk  to  a  farm  near 
by.  The  farmer's 
wife,  Mrs.  Black, 
has  several  cats. 
One  night,  when  we 
went  for  milk,  we 
found  that  one  of 
the  cats  had  caught 
a  young  cottontail 
rabbit.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it 
away  from  her,  and 
we  took  him  home. 

We  made  him  a  bed  lined  with  lots  of  cotton.  We  named 
him  "  Silvertip."  He  was  very  tame,  and  would  eat  milk  from 
a  teaspoon. 

When  he  was  hopping  around,  I  drew  his  picture.  He 
posed  perfectly  and  seemed  to  know  enough  to  stand  still. 

One  rather  cool  night,  in  spite  of  the  liest  of  care,  he 
crawled  out  of  his  liox,  and  was  so  chilled  that  in  the  morning 
he  was  found  dead. 

He  lies  buried  under  a  tree  in  back  of  the  cottage,  and  his 
grave  is  decorated  with  ferns  and  wild  flowers.  He  was 
mourned  much  by  our  family  and  friends. 

We  present  above  one  of  the  drawings  which 
have  won  prizes  in  the  League.  It  is  loaned  us  by  the 
publishers  of  Si.  Nicholas.  Young  folks  who  wish  to 
join  the  League  will  be  supplied  with  a  badge  and  full 
instruction  on  application  to  the  publishers  of  St.. 
Nichohis,  ITnion  Sijuaro,  New  York. 
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BUSY    WORK. 


Arithmetic  Wohk. 

Copy  and  finish. 

In  1  yard  there  are feet. 

In  2  yards  there  are feet. 

In  1  foot  there  are inches. 

In  2  feet  there  are inches. 

In  3  feet  there  are inches. 

In  1  gallon  there  are quarts. 

In  1  quart  there  are pints. 

In  1  pint  there  are gills. 


In  0  pints  there  are quarts. 

In  8  gills  there  are pints. 

Make  up  exercises  similar  to  this  from   other  tables. 

1.  Eleven  inches  lacks  how  much  of  one  foot? 

2.  How  many  inches,  then,  in  one  foot  1 
.3.      How  many  inches  in  one-half  foot  ? 

4.  How  many  inches  in  one-quarter  foot  ? 

5.  Draw  a  line  one  foot  long. 

6.  Divide  it  into  twelve  equal  parts  ;  into  six  equal 
parts  ;  into  four  equal  parts  ;  into  three  equal  parts  ; 
into  two  equal  parts. 

7.  How  many  inches  in  each  part  ? 
Make  up  similar  exercises  from  other  tables. 

Industrial  Questions. 
These    are  not  for  test  purpose,   but  to    awaken  an 
interest  in  real   life  to  help  children  to  open  their  eyes. 

1.  Name  three  kinds  of  mechanics. 

2.  Name  five  things  that  you  have  seen  mechanics 
make  or  do. 

3.  Name  five  articles  that  you  have  used  that  were 
made  by  mechanics. 

4.  Of  what  use  is  an  anvil  1 

5.  Of  what  use  is  a  plane  ? 

6.  Name  two  kinds  of  saws. 

7.  Name  three  kinds  of  nails. 

8.  Name  the  kinds  of    wood  used   (a)  for  shingles  ; 

(b)  for  floors  ;  (c)  for  sleighs  ;  (d)  for  pianos  ;  («)  for 
ship  building;  (/)  for  dining  tables;  (gi)  for  writing 
desks  ;  (h)  for  blinds  ;   (i)  for  fences. 

9  What  wages  have  you  ever  known  any  of  these 
mechanics  to  receive  :    (a)  blacksmith  ;    (6)  carpenter  ; 

(c)  shipbuilder;  ('/)  miller;  («)  machinist;  (/')   moulder. 
10.   What  hours  have  you  known  mechanics  to  have 

to  work  1  —Primary  Education. 


MEMORY  GEMS. 


If  woman  would  only  remember  that  her  influence 
over  a  child  the  first  few  years  of  its  life  can  have 
greater  effect,  and  produce  wider  and  more  lasting 
results  than  her  whole  life  given  up  to  walking  in  the 
ways  of  men  ! — Cnrdinnl  Oililnn/s,  in  ihe  Jmniitrji 
Ladins'  Home  Journal. 


The  February  .sunshine  steeps  your  boughs 
And  tints  the  buds  and  swells  the  leaves  within. 

Bry.vnt — AmoiKj  the  Tree>i. 

Trials  teach  us  what  we  are  :  they  dig  up  the  soil,  and  let 
us  see  what  we  aie  made  of  ;  they  just  turn  up  some  of  the 
ill  weeds  on  to  the  surface.  Spuroeon. 

To  be  trusted  is  a  greater  compliment  than  to  be  loved. 

George  Macdonald. 

Dare  to  be  true  ;  nothing  can  need  a  lie  ; 

A  fault  whicli  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

Herbert. 

It  is  as  easy  todra«'  back  a  stone,  tlno«ii  with  force  from  the 
hand,  as  to  recall  a  word  once  spoken.  Menander. 

Work  first  and  then  rest.  RusKlN. 

Attempt  the  end.  and  never  stand  to  doubt  : 
Nothing's  so  haid  but  searcli  will  find  it  out. 


Herrick. 

A  great  soul 

Emerson. 


Character  is  higher  than  intellect.      .     . 
will  be  strong  to  live,  as  well  as  to  think. 

A  cheerful  temper  joined  with  innocence  will  make  beauty 
attractive,  knowledge  delightful,  and  wit  good-natured. 

Addison. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celes- 
tial fire,  called  Conscience.  George  Washington. 
Knowledge  is  the  hill  which  few  may  wish  to  climb  ; 

Duty  is  the  path  that  all  may  tread. 

Lewis  iloRRis. 

Ill  habits  gatiier  by  unseen  degrees. 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

Ovid — Melamorphoie  i. 


Winter  Dreams. 


Deep  lies  the  snow  on  wood  and  fields  ; 

(jray  stretches  overhead  the  sky  : 
The  streams,  their  lips  of  laughter  sealed, 

In  silence  wander  slowly-  by. 

Earth  slumbers,  and  her  dreams — who  knows 
But  they  may  sometimes  be  like  ours  ?  — 

Lyrics  of  spring  in  winter's  prose 

That  sing  of  buds  and  leaves  and  flowers  ; 

Dreams  of  that  day  when  from  the  south 

Comes  April,  as  at  first  she  came. 
To  hold  the  bare  twig  to  her  mouth 

And  blow'  it  into  fragrant  Hame. 

— Frank  Dtmjister  Shermait  In  llu  Fchnianj  At/antir 


I  believe  that  to  make  a  countrj'  beautiful  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  make  its  people  happy  and 
contented.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  encourage  patriot- 
ism than  to  have  the  surroundings  of  our  homes  so 
attractive  that  they  will  be  loved  and  admired.  —  0.  .S'. 
Simonds. 

It  is  all  but  u.seless  to  plant  seeds  when  the  spring- 
time is  gone  ;  the  harvest  of  character  must  depend  in 
part  upon  planting  the  soil  in  the  time  fif  awakening. — 
Jtttiuary  Lad'vs   Hame  Journal. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

In  Arizona,  where  so  many  remains  of  a  prehistoric 
civilization  have  in  recent  years  been  found,  there  is 
said  to  exist  a  wonderful  series  of  ancient  waterways 
that  have  once  been  used  for  irrigation.  The  region  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  liome  of  a  dense  population  at 
a  time  much  more  remote  than  the  age  of  the  cliff- 
dwellers. 

The  order  stating  that  after  fifteen  years  the  English 
language  only  would  be  used  as  the  official  language  of 
Malta  has  been  withdrawn,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
the  small  portion  of  the  Maltese  people  who  speak 
Italian. 

Fighting  is  still  going  on  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  Columbian  commander,  General  Alban,  was  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  insurgents  in  the  harbor  of  Panama, 
and  there  have  been  other  engagements,  in  which, 
though  the  government  forces  were  generally  victorious, 
the  revolutionists  have  shown  more  strength  than  was 
anticipated. 

The  French  company  owning  the  unfinished  works  of 
the  Panama  Canal  have  offered  to  se'l  to  the  United 
States  for  $40,000,000.  It  is  (juite  possible  that  this 
offer  will  be  accepted,  and  that  tlie  interoceanic  canal 
will  yet  be  constructed  by  the  Panama  route,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Nicaragua  route. 

The  volcano  of  Colima,  Mexico,  is  again  active.  This 
is  possibly  connected  with  the  fact  that  earthquake 
shocks  have  been  felt  in  various  parts  of  North  America 
within  the  past  few  weeks. 

According  to  recent  reports,  civilization  is  advancing 
rapidly  among  the  native  races  in  German  East  Africa. 
The  people  have  adopted  European  dress  and  manners, 
even  in  the  interior  districts. 

Russian  engineers  are  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  by  building  a  dam  at  Kertch. 

A  new  railway,  to  rival  the  Siberian  road  is  proposed. 
It  is  to  connect  Cairo  with  Shanghai,  connecting  with 
the  present  railway  system  of  India. 

Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  astronomer,  fortells  the  coming 
of  another  glacial  period,  when  great  fields  of  ice  will 
drive  all  living  things  from  this  latitude  for  thousands 
of  years.  This  ice  age  will  be  brought  about  by  the  in- 
fluence of  other  planets  upon  the  path  of  the  earth's  revo- 
lution. It  is  not,  however,  to  be  sxpected  for  some 
thousands  of  years  ;  so  the  expectation  will  not  affect 
the  immediate  value  of  property  in  the  temperate  zones. 

Fishes,  according  to  recent  investigators,  have  a  mag- 
netic sense,  which  resides  in  the  sensitive  line  or  lines 
running  along  the  sides  of  the  fish,  from  head  to  tail. 
These  lateral  lines  may  also,  it  is  held,  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  danger,  as  well  as  give  them  the  sense  of 
direction. 

Prince  Henry  of  Prus.sia,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  is  about  to  visit  the  United  States,  and  great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  his  reception. 

President  Schurman,  of  Cornell  University,  the  dis- 
tinguished Canadian  who  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Philippine  commission,  declares  that  the 


Philippines  must  ultimately  become  an  independent 
nation,  and  that  nothing  else  can  justify  the  presence 
of  United  States  forces  in  the  islands. 

The  newly  elected  head  of  the  government  of  Cuba, 
President  Palma,  has  been  for  twenty-five  years  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  of  New  York,  where,  since  the  out- 
break of  the  last  Cuban  rebellion,  he  acted  as  head  of 
the  Cuban  junta.  His  feelings  towards  the  United 
States,  it  is  thought,  will  lead  him  to  favor  the  annexa- 
tion of  Cuba  to  the  neighboring  republic. 

A  thou.sand  New  Zealand  ^Maoris  have  volunteered 
to  do  duty  anywhere  in  the  British  dominion,  with  the 
object  of  relieving  a  like  number  of  British  troops  for 
service  in  South  Africa.  The  Maoris  regret  that  the 
British  government  will  not  accept  the  services  of  two 
thousand  native  .scouts  in  South  Africa,  and  have  long 
been  eager  to  show  their  loyalty  to  the  empire  by  taking 
some  part  in  the  war. 

The  Boer  officer.  Commandant  Scheepers,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  in  October  last,  has  been  tried,  condemn- 
ed and  shot  for  the  murder  of  natives  and  other  crimes. 

The  Boers  in  the  concentration  camps  are  tired  of  the 
useless  struggle,  and  are  determined,  many  of  them,  to 
help  the  British  to  end  it.  With  this  object,  General 
Yilonel,  a  surrendered  burgher,  has  received  permission 
from  Lord  Kitchener  to  raise  an  additional  Boer  corps 
of  1,.500  men  for  the  British  service. 

General  Viljoen  (pronounced  Feelyoon)  one  of  Botha's 
most  able  officers,  has  been  taken  prisoner  ;  and,  in  a 
later  engagement,  DeWet  has  lost  his  last  field  gun. 

The  premier  of  Holland  has  made  overtures  to  our 
government  looking  to  negotiations  for  peace.  The 
Dutch  premier  has  been  told  that  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment do  not  intend  to  accept  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  power  ;  but  that  if  the  Boers  themselves  wish 
to  open  such  negotiations  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  do  so. 

The  overland  telegraph  from  South  Africa  northward 
has  Vjeen  completed  as  far  as  Ujiji,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  I^ake  Tanganyika  It  will  be  pushed  forward  down 
the  Nile  until  it  connects  at  Fashoda  with  the  line  now 
in  operation  to  Khartoum  and  Alexandria,  and  will 
then  be  one  of  the  longest  telegraph  linos  in  the  world. 

The  Canadian  canal  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  was  open  to 
navigation  for  246  days  last  year,  during  which  time 
4,204  vessels  passed  through  it. 

Canada  now  ranks  third  in  the  list  of  gold  producing 
countries,  with  a  total  output  of  #27,000,000  worth  in 
1900.  The  total  value  of  all  Canada's  mineral  products 
for  that  year  was  $63,000,000. 

Signer  Marconi  predicts  that  the  wireless  telegraph 
will  be  working  across  the  Atlantic  in  June  next. 

The  Canadian  government  will  ask  for  appropriations 
for  wireless  telegraphy  in  some  places  now  not  connected 
with  cables.  It  is  stated  that  Greenland,  Iceland  and 
the  Faroes  will  soon  be  connected  with  Canada  by  the 
Marconi  system. 

The  last  detachment  of  the  second  Canadian  Mounted 
Rifles  sailed  from  Halifax  for  South  Africa  on  the  2Stli 
ult. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

At  a  concert  and  social  held  in  Glencoe,  Restif^ouclie  Countj', 
the  sum  of  $53. 50  was  raised.  A  new  stove  and  teacher's  desk 
liave  been  purchased,  and  the  balance  will  be  used  to  improve 
the  school  grounds.  C'oJi. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  again,  and 
from  others  who  can  record  improvements. — Editok.  ] 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


The  principal  of  the  schools  at  Grafton,  N.  B.,  is  Mr.  Arthur 
P.  Davis.     He  liegan  his  work  there  after  the  vacation. 


The  schools  in  Kentville,  N.  S.,  which  had  been  closed  for 
nearly  three  months  on  account  of  smallpox,  resumed  work 
after  the  Christmas  vacation. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Boyer,  of  Carleton  County,  N.  B.,  entered  upon 
his  duties  as  principal  of  the  superior  school  at  Harcourt, 
Kent  County,  at  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 


We  regret  that  Inspector  G.  W.  Mersereau  met  with  a  pain- 
ful accident  early  in  January,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  remain  at  home  during  the  greater  part  of  that  month.  He 
is  now  at  work,  and  during  this  term  the  following  schools 
will  be  visited  in  order  :  I)erby,  Newcastle  (ungraded)  and 
Alnwick,  Northumberland  County  ;  Richibucto  and  Weldford, 
Kent  County  ;  the  ungraded  schools  and  afterwards  the  graded 
schools  in  the  remaining  parishes  of  Northumberland  County  ; 
Bathurst  in  Gloucester  County  ;  and,  beginning  about  the  first 
of  June,  the  parishes  of  Restigouohe  County. 


Dr.  MacCabe,  principal  of  the  Ottawa  Normal  School,  spent 
a  pleasant  and  well-earned  vacation  in  visiting  many  of  the 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States. 


The  school  at  Prince  William,  York  County,  N.  B.,  taught 
by  Miss  Beatrice  Richards,  has  raised,  by  means  of  a  concert, 
the  sum  of  .§11.00,  with  which  to  purchase  a  .set  of  apparatus, 
chemicals  and  minerals  for  lessons  in  elementary  science.  The 
school  at  Hatfield's  Point,  B.  F.  Johnson,  teacher,  has  procured 
a  similar  set.  The  Prince  William  school  will  have  a  cabinet 
put  up  in  which  to  arrange  the  apparatus  and  natural  history 
specimens. 


The  calendar  of  the  Summer  School  for  the  Atlantic  Prov- 
inces will  soon  be  issued  containing  the  course  of  study,  local 
arrangements  and  other  information  for  intending  students. 
The  authorities  and  citizens  of  St.  Stephen  are  preparing  to 
extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  school,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  approaching  session  will  be  the  most  success- 
ful in  its  history.  Teachers  should  inform  themselves  thorough- 
ly of  the  objects  of  the  school  and  its  great  advantages  to 
themselves.  Their  work  in  the  future  will  be  greatl}'  stimu- 
lated by  the  fine  course  of  study  which  the  school  att'ords, 
together  with  the  opportunity  for  healthful  recreation. 


If  domestic  life  has  its  cares  and  responsibilities — 
and  what  life  has  not  1 — it  also  has  its  sweetness  and 
its  consolations,  its  joys  and  its  benefits,  that  are 
infinitely  superior  to  anything  that  can  possibly  be 
obtained  in  liotels  or  flats. 


F.  A.  T. — Please  solve  the  following  i|uestions  : 

1.  If  the  hands  of  a  clock  indicate  3  o'clock  when  the  pro- 
per time  is  one  minute  to  three,  and  4  o'clock  when  the  proper 
time  is  half  a  minute  past  four,  what  is  the  i)roper  time  when 
the  hands  of  this  clock  coincide  between  4  and  .■>  ?  Academic 
Arithmetic,  Question  .">,  Ex.  44,  p.  l'?."). 

2.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  trees  that  can  be  set  in  a 
garden  120  yards  square,  so  that  the  trees  shall  be  at  least  10 
yds.  apart  and  not  less  than  5  yds.  from  the  fence  by  which 
the  garden  is  enclosed?  Academic  Arithmetic,  Question  4, 
Ex.  45,  p.  126. 

3.  The  stock  in  trade  of  two  partners  in  a  tea  business  con- 
sisted of  1020  chests  of  tea,  B's  share  in  the  business  being  jj  of 
A's.  Having  agreed  to  dissolve  partnership,  B  took  900  chests, 
A  took  120  and  received  $l(t50  from  B.  Tea  then  rising  16H  ' 
in  price,  each  sold  his  stock.  After  the  sale,  what  fraction  is 
A's  property  from  this  soui-ce  of  B's";  Academic  Arithmetic, 
Question  5,  Ex.  .51,  p.  129. 

4.  Divide  $4941  among  A,  B  and  C  so  that  3^%  of  A's  share, 
32",'  of  B's  share,  and  4i%  of  C's  share  may  all  be  eipial. 
Academic  Arithmetic,  (i^uestion  1,  Ex.  54,  p.  130. 

1.  True   time   when   clock   indicates  3  hrs.  is  2   hrs. 

59  min.  Time  from  3  (clock  time)  to  4.21j\  (time 
indicated  by  clock  when  hands  are  together  between 
4  and  5)  is  81^'y  min.  (clock  time). 

60  min.  clock  time  =  61^  min.  true  time. 

81  ,'V  m.  clock  time=  — - — '-rp: -^  =  831  ■;  of  true  time. 

' '  faO 

Adding  83J^5  min.  to  2hrs.  59  min.  weget4hrs.  22i|min. 

2.  Plant  12  trees  and  11  trees  alternately  for  8  rows. 
In  the  remaining  space,  5  rows  of  12  trees  each  can  be 
planted.     This  will   make  152  trees. 

3.  A's  share  of  chests  =  540  ;  B's  =  480.  Since  A 
took  120  chests  and  11050,  the  value  of  360  chests  = 
$1050,  and  value  of  1  chest  =  $2.50. 

Value  of  one  chest  after  increase  :=  $2.91|. 

900  chests  at  $2,911  =  $2625 

120  "  2.91|=      350 

B's  net  receipts  were  $2625  -  1050  =  $1575 
A's         "  "  350-1-1050=    1400 

As  A's  property  :  B's::  1400  :  1575 

or  ^f. 

4.  3J%ot  A's  =  4J%ofB's. 

100"  (all)  of  A's  =  *-t%i'l^^=128-i%  of  C's. 

Similarly  all  of  B's  =  120%  of  C's. 

A's -f  B's  +  C's  =$4941 

348A%  of  C's  =  $4941 

$4941 X 100 


C's 


3481 


:  $141 7.50 
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M.  M. — A  man  who  has  a  two-acic  field,  twice  as  long  as  it 
is  broad,  can  sell  the  whole  at  10  cents  ])er  S(|.  ft.,  or  he  Ciin 
sell  it  in  lots  of  100  ft.  by  30  ft.  for  $380  each.  Which  is  more 
advantageous,  and  how  much  ?  If  he  sells  in  building-  lots, 
what  fraction  of  the  land  will  remain  unsold?  Academic 
Arithmetic,  Question  .■),  Ex.  ■22,  p.  1  l.j. 

Area  of  field  =  87120  sq.  ft. 
87120  C«  10c.  =$8712 
Length  x  Breadth  =  87120 
2  Breadth  x  Breadth  =  87 1 20 
2(Breadth)2  =87120 

.  • .     Breadth  =  208  +  ft.;  Length  =  4 Id  +  ft. 
By  measuring  frontage  on  length,  and  depth  of  lots 
on  breadth,  we  get  26  lots. 

26  (n  |380  =  t!9880;  $9880  -  $8712  =  $1168 
Area  of  lots,  78,000  scj.  ft.;  87120-78000  =  9120 
9120     _  38         ' 
87.120     363^ 
[The  answer  to  a  second  question   of  our  correspond- 
ent is  given  above. — Editor.] 


Teacher. — What  is  the  weight  of  a  piece  of  granite  9  ft.  4 
in.  long,  2  ft.  3  in.  wide,  and  1  ft.  3  in.  thick?  (Sp.  gr.  of 
granite  is  2.72).  Academic  Arithmetic,  Question  4,  Ex.  2, 
p.  27. 

(91  X  2'  X  11)  cu.  ft.  X  621  X  2.72  =  4444.6-5  lbs. 

[Subscribers  sending  problems  to  be  answered  should 
write  them  out  in  full,  as  well  as  the  references  to  page, 
etc.,  of  the  text-bcok.  And  do  not,  if  you  please,  send 
too  many  at  once ;  and  only  those  that  you  have  failed 
to  work  out  after  repeated  efforts. — Editor.] 


-M.  R. — Will  you  please  solve  for  me  the  following  i|uestions 
in  Hamblin  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Examination  Paper,  page  263. 
Nos.  12.5,  13S  and  140  : 

125.  How  many  years'  purchase  should  I  give  for  an  estate 
so  as  to  get  S;^  per  cent  interest  for  my  money  ? 

138.  At  billiards  A  can  give  B  5  points  in  a  game  of  50  and 
C  10  points  in  a  game  of  .")0.     How  many  points   can  B  give  C 

in  a  game  of  90  ? 

140.  A  level  reach  in  a  canal,  14  miles  6  furlongs  long  and 
48  feet  broad,  is  kept  up  by  a  lock  80  feet  long.  12  feet  broad, 
and  having  a  fall  of  S  feet  6  inches,  how  many  barges  might 
pass  througli  the  lock  before  the  water  m  the  upper  canal  was 
lowered  one  inch  ? 

125.  Suppose  rental  =$100 

Then  3|%  of  purchase  =    100 
Whole  purchase  —  3000 

$3000-=- 100  =  30 
30  years'  purchase. 
138.       Since  A  can  make  50  when  B  makes  45 
And  A         "  50     "      C      "       40 

.-.       B  "  45     "      C      "       40 

And   B  "  90     "      C      "       80 

,■.       B  can  give  10  points. 


140.  Amount  of  water  drawn  from  canal  when  water 
is  lowered  1  inch  =  (77880  x  48  x  J^)  cubic  feet. 
Water  in  lock  =  (80  x  12  x  8|)  cubic  feet. 
77880  X  48  x  J^  =  38 -i- 
80xl2x8| 
.  • .     38  barges  pass  through  before  water  is  lowered 
one  inch. 


J.  B.— While  teaching  a  school  in  Havelock,  X.  B.,  some 
years  ago,  a  gentleman  who  resided  close  by,  one  August 
afternoon,  brought  into  our  schoolroom  a  humming  bird,  in 
which  he  knew  we  all  would  be  interested.  And,  after  holding 
it  in  his  hand  until  we  each  had  a  good  look  at  it,  he  let  it  go 
in  the  room.  And  as  the  windows  were  well  opened  from  the 
top,  we  expected  to  see  it  go  out.  But  the  ceiling  was  high, 
and  the  bii-d  kept  constantly  upon  the  wing  as  high  as  it  could 
fly.  Soon  we  tried  every  device  we  could  think  of  to  get  it  to 
come  down  to  the  open  windows,  but  to  no  purpose.  Xext  we 
took  recess,  all  leaving  the  schoolroom  ;  but  still  our  poor  little 
prisoner  never  came  low  enough  to  find  an  open  window,  and 
never  rested.  And,  at  four  o'clock,  it  was  still  constantly  fly- 
ing backwards  and  forwards,  as  it  had  done  all  the  afternoon. 
And,  by  that  time,  we  all  were  very  sorry  it  had  been  let  go  in 
the  house. 

We  left  the  doors  and  windows  open  until  dusk,  when  they 
were  closed.  But,  next  morning,  when  we  came  to  school,  the 
poor  bird  lay  dead  upon  the  floor.  To  all  appearance,  it  had 
continued  tlyiug  around  the  upper  part  of  the  room  until  it 
dropped  dead. 

In  such  a  case,  what  might  have  been  done  to  save  the  life 
of  that  bird? 

It  might  have  been  caught  in  a  net. 


C.  S. — Will  you  please  oblige  me  by  giving  answers  to  the 
following  questions:  Which  is  proper — (1)  A  hen  sefx  or  sit", 
(2)  The  coat  vela  or  tils  well,  (3)  A  ^ttinn  or  a  ^tlinr/  hen, 
(4)  The  sponge  has  rhen  or  the  sponge  has  raised,  (.">)  What 
causes  the  tides  each  day,  (6)  What  is  the  proper  name  for 
what  some  people  call  "scooch"  or  "cooch"  grass? 

1,  2,  3.  The  intransitive  verb  sits  is  required  in  all 
the.se  cases  ;  as,  the  hen  siVs'  ;  the  coat  sits  well  ;  a  sit- 
ting  hen.  4.  The  intransitive  rise  is  correct;  as,  the 
sponge  has  risetL.  5.  The  attraction  of  the  moon  and 
sun  in  connection  with  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis.  (Consult  a  good  dictionary,  or  a  work  on  geo- 
graphy or  astronomy  for  a  fuller  explanation).  6.  The 
grass  you  refer  to  ( Ayropyrcm  repens)  is  called  couch 
grass  from  the  horizontal  position  of  its  root-stocks  in 
the  soil  ;  it  is  also  called  qititch  or  q^dci^  grass,  probably 
from  its  vigorous  growth  and  great  tenacity  of  life, 
derived  from  the  old  meaning  of  (/iat-^,  living.  Com- 
pare "  ([uick  and  the  dead  "  of  the  New  Testament. 


Te.\(:hkr. — 1.  Is  it  advisable  to  take  up  all  the  mathematical 
subjects,  as  algebra,  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  also  bookkeep- 
ing, in  one  term  of  the  school  year,  or  take  some  of  the  branches 
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ill  one  torm  and  the  reiiiaiiiiler  in  the  next  term?  Also,  is  it 
liettei'  to  take  up  geography  and  history  in  the  same  term  or  in 
alternate  terms  ?  These  (|Hestions  refer  particularly  to  (Irades 
VIII,  IX  and  X. 

2.  Should  mental  arithmetic  be  graded  for  the  ditterent 
classes,  or  is  it  well  to  save  time  and  give  all  the  grades  the 
same  exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  ? 

:i.  How  often,  in  the  ordinary  subjects,  should  reviews  he 
reciuired  ? 

1.  You  will  find  it  better  to  devote  the  time  you 
allow  for  mathematical  studies  mainly  to  one  of  the 
above  subjects  at  a  time.  On  Friday  of  each  weeki 
exercises  based  on  the  work  they  may  have  previously 
done  in  the  other  subjects  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
pupils  from  retrograding  in  them.  Geography  and 
history  may  alternate,  or  the  geography  and  history  of 
a  country  may  be  taught  together. 

2.  If  the  time  is  limited,  exercises  to  promote  accuracy 
and  quickness  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  more 
than  one  class  at  a  time. 

3.  A  review  should  be  taken  whenever  you  find  your 
class  is  losing  hold  on  facts  and  principles  which  are 
necessary  to  further  progress.  But  in  no  case  should  a 
review  be  a  mere  repetition  of  former  lessons,  as  that 
would  be  dull  and  uninteresting.  J.  B. 


N.VTCRALIST. — Can  beavers  cut  through  the  trunks  of  very 
large  trees  ? 

H.  G.  Tyrrell,  C.  E.,  in  his  explorations  in  North 
Western  Canada  found  stumps  of  trees  eight  inches  in 
diameter  cut  through  by  beavers.  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong 
and  G.  U.  Hay  found  in  Northern  New  Brunswick 
white  birch  trees  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the  point  of 
cutting.  Mr.  Kilgour  Shives,  of  Campbellton,  N.  B.,  has 
in  his  possession  the  section  of  a  tree-trunk,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  cut  through  by  Ijeavers,  and  says 
that  even  larger  tree-trunks  have  been  found  showing 
the  work  of  this  industrious  animal. 


M.  L.  D.  — 

"  Half  way  down  hangs  one 
That  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful  trade. 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head." 

Sh.^kespe.\rk's  Kin;/  Leal — Scene  VI. 

Is  the  samphire  referred  to  the  same  as  the  samphire  which 
grows  in  the  sand  along  our  coasts  and  on  the  borders  of  our 
tidal  rivers,  and  used  as  greens? 

No ;  our  plant  is  the  marsh  samphire  ( Salicornin 
herbacea)  a  saline  plant  with  horn-like,  fleshy  branches. 
It  is  an  annual.  Shakespeare's  samphire  is  a  perennial 
found  on  rocky  cliffs,  by  the  sea  shores  of  England  and 
farther  south.  The  plant  was  formerly  held  in  high 
esteem  for  its  pleasant  aromatic  taste,  its  qualities  as  a 
cordial,  and  was  used  for  salads  and  as  a  pickle. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 

i\I.\NM'.\L  uF  THE  Flora  uk  tme  Northern  8'r.\TEs  and  Canada. 
By  Nathaniel   Lord  Britton,  Vh.  1).,   Director-in-Chief   of 
the  New   Vork    Botanical  Garden,   Kmeritus  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Columbia  University,  etc.     Cloth.     Pages  1080. 
Price  $2..^U.     Henry  Holt  &  Company,  New  York,  1901. 
Students  of  botany  throughout  the  noi  th-eastern  states  and 
Canada  will  look  upon  this  new  manual  with  mingled  feelings. 
The  area  is  rather  more  extended  than  that  embraced  in  (iray's 
Flora,  covering  more  of  the  west  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ;     the   descriptions,    in    smaller    type,    are   somewhat 
fuller,    with  a  wider    range   of   localities   than    in    Gray  ;    all 
measurements  are  given  in  the  metric  system  ;  order  and  family 
aie  not  regarded  as  synonjmous  terms  :    and  instead  of  begin- 
ning   with    the    Ranunculace*   and   ending   with    the    higher 
Cryptogams,  the  new  manual  begins  with  the  ferns  and  their 
allies  and  ends  with  the  Compositiv, — an  arrangement  of  orders 
and  families  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.      But 
the  sweeping   change  is  that  made  in  the  scientific  names  of 
plants.     The  student  will  look  in  vain  for  many  familiar  names, 
nor  will  the  book  or  index  help  him  much  in  his  search  for  the 
departed,  unless  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  po.ssess  the  author's 
three-volumed  "Illustrated  Flora." 

One  would  wish  thiit  we  may  henceforth  be  spared  the  lack 
of  stability  in  the  scientific  names  of  plants.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  understand  the  principles  of  nomenclature,  but  we  do 
know  that  if  names  are  unstable  and  liable  to  freifuent  change 
the  result  is  confusion  and  waste.  Unanimity,  it  would  seem, 
is  wisdom  here.  The  principles  of  nomenclature  adopte  di  n 
the  present  manual  are  those  of  the  botanists  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  these  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  the  International 
Congress  of  Botanists  held  in  Paris  in  lS(i7.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  wise  for  the  individual  opponents  of  the  new 
nomenclature  to  la}'  aside  their  own  preferences  and  adopt,  for 
the  general  good,  the  broader  and  doubtless  well  considered 
scheme. 

The  new  manual  is  convenient  in  size  for  field  work.  Its 
descriptions  are  as  free  as  possible  from  technical  language. 
One  is  struck  on  glancing  over  the  book  with  the  multiplica- 
tion of  new  species.  For  instance  the  genus  Viulu,  which  in 
the  later  editions  of  (Jray's  manual  embiaced  eighteen  species 
and  nine  varieties,  now  includes  forty-three  species  and  four 
varieties.  An  excellent  feature  is  the  association  with  each 
species  described  in  the  manual  of  one  or  move  English,  or 
common,  names,  chosen  in  reference  to  some  distinctive  feature 
of  the  plant. 


English  Litebatore.  By  Stopford  A.  Brooke,  M.  A.  Cloth. 
Pages  358.  Price  75  cents.  The  Copp  Clark  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto. 
Brooke's  "  English  Literature  "  has  become  a  national  classic. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  the  favorite  of 
students  and  instructors  from  the  time  it  appeared  as  a  primer 
to  the  present  more  ambitious  volume,  embracing  the  revision 
and  additions  of  189(i,  and  four  chapters  (IX-XII)  by  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Carpenter,  of  Columbia  University,  bringing  the 
account  of  English  literature  up  to  the  present  time.  Two  of 
these  chapters  are  devoted  to  prose  and  poetry  in  the  L^nited 
States.  The  publishers  would  have  won  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  Canadian  students  if  they  had  added  an  appendix,  showing 
the  beginnings  of  a  Canadian  literature.  Have  we  not  Howe, 
Halibuiton,  Dawson  and  others  to  begin  with,  and  names  of 
more  recent  date  that  have  won  some  renown  in  the  world  of 
English  letters?  We  hope  that  the  enterprisHng  publishers, 
who  have  done  so  much  for  the  reading  jiublic  of  Canada,  will 
soon  bring  out  a  second  edition  of  this  book  supplying  this 
needed  addition. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  puhlhhed  about  the  lOlh  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  w  rite  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  legutarly  to  subscribers  until  notificMion  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arreura4/ts  paid. 

When  you  chanoe  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  adfrcss.     This  will  save  time  and  coi^respondence. 

The  number  on.  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  of  -the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Interesting  reading  will  be  found  in  our  advertising 
columns  this  month. 


Piotou  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  meet  at  Pic- 
ti)u,  N.  S.,  March  25tli  to  27th. 

The  paper  on  Time  Table  Difficulties  in  Ungraded 
Schools  in  this  number  of  the  Review  contains  many 
useful  suggestions  for  the  many  teachers  \^ho  find 
trouble  in  adjusting  the  work  of  classes.  Miss  Folkins 
has  evidently  solved  many  of  the  difficulties. 

Every  school  shuuld  have  a  copy  of  the  Canadian 
History  Readings.  It  is  a  great  help  in  teaching 
Canadian  history  and  for  supplementary  reading.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Review  and  sent  post-paid 
for  one  dollar. 

Mr.  Kidner's  third  paper  on  Cardboard  Work  will 
be  found  in  this  number.  The  series  grows  in  interest 
and   value  to    teachers.       A  few  copies  of  the  January 


and  February  Review,  containing  Mr.  Kidner's  first 
articles  may  still  be  had  by  applying  early.  Price  10 
cents  each. 

Hjs  Honor  Lt.-Govemor  Snowball  and  Mrs.  Snow- 
ball visited  the  Grammar  School,  Chatham,  recently, 
and  were  accorded  a  hearty  i-eception  by  teachers  and 
I  pupils.  In  reply  to  an  address  made  to  him  by  the 
pupils  congratulating  him  on  his  appointment  to  the 
governorship,  his  honor  made  an  effective  reply  impress- 
ing upon  them  the  advantages  of  the  school  privileges 
which  they  now  enjoy,  especially  in  the  fine  new  build- 
ing which  has  just  been  erected  by  the  public  spirited 
citizens  of  Chatham. 

An  Ottawa  despatch  states  that  the  Hon.  R.  W. 
Scott,  Secretary  of  State,  has  received  word  from  the 
imperial  government  asking  for  the  services  of  forty 
properly  ijualified  Canadian  lady  teachers  to  proceed  to 
South  Africa  to  take  charge  of  the  Boer  children  in  the 
concentration  camps.  The  engagement  is  for  a  year. 
The  passage  of  the  teachers  there  will  be  paid.  Once 
there  they  will  receive  rations  and  house  or  tent  accom- 
modation as  the  climate  and  other  conditions  permit. 
The  salary  mentioned  is  £  1 00  sterling.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  they  will  receive  free  passage  back  to  Canada  if 
they  so  desire.  The  teachers  are  to  proceed  to  Cape 
Town  as  soon  as  the  recjuired  number  has  been  received. 
The  standard  of  qualification  is  a  normal  school  certifi. 
cate.  Of  the  number,  twenty  will  be  secured  in  Ontario 
and  twenty  in  the  other  provinces. 

The  calendar  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the 
Atlantic  provinces  has  just  been  issued  and  is  full  of 
interest  for  the  students  who  may  attend.  The  ap- 
proaching session,  the  si.xteenth  of  the  school,  will  be 
held  at  St.  Stephen  from  July  22nd  to  August  8th,  and 
promises  to  be  most  largely  attended  and  interesting. 
A  happy  choice  was  made  in  the  selection  of  St.  Stephen, 
the  centre  of  an  energetic  business  population  on  the 
borders  of  tiie  St.  Croix,  with  the  picturesiiue  beauty 
and  historic  memories  that  cluster  around  that  river, 
and  the  opportunity  that  the  region  affords  for  studying 
natural  history.  The  ease  with  which  the  city  can  be 
reached,  the  fine  electric  car  service  that  unites  it  with 
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neighboring  towns,  and  the  reputation  for  hospitality 
enjoyed  by  its  citizens  should  attract  a  large  gathering. 
A  copy  of  the  calendar  giving  particulars  of  the  educa- 
tional advantages  of  the  school,  with  information  about 
board  and  travelling  expenses,  can  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlotte- 
town,  P.  E.  I. 

Teachers'  Obligations. 

We  notice  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Orillia  (Ont.) 
Packet,  a  somewhat  lively  discussion  that  took  place  at 
a  meeting  of  the  school  board  of  that  city  over  the 
violalion  of  a  teacher's  engagement.  The  teacher,  in 
question,  had  been  appointed  to  a  position,  but  uncere- 
moniously deserted  her  post  at  the  end  of  a  week 
without  giving  notice,  and  put  in  a  claim  for  salary  for 
that  time.  The  board  appears  to  have  discussed  the 
matter  in  an  impartial  spirit,  making  due  allowance  for 
"  home  sickness  "  and  other  extenuating  circumstances 
on  behalf  of  the  young  lady,  but  took  strong  ground 
against  the  "  impre.ssion  among  teachers  that  while 
they  could  hold  a  board  to  its  agieements  they  were 
free  to  go  or  stay  as  they  cho.se." 

Our  attention  has  been  recently  called  to  a  laxity  of 
obligation  on  the  part  of  some  teachers  who  are  much 
nearer  than  the  province  of  Ontario.  One  of  these 
cases  as  reported  to  the  Review,  is  as  follows:  A  teacher 
engages  with  a  board  of  trustees  to  take  a  school,  and 
arranges  to  meet  the  secretary  at  a  certain  place  on  a 
certain  day.  He  fails  to  appear,  and  the  trustees  and 
school  are  kept  waiting  for  two  or  three  weeks,  with- 
out hearing  from  the  teacher,  only  to  find  that  he  has 
accepted  a  position  elsewhere.  The  other  cases  referred 
to,  are  fortmately  not  so  aggravated  as  this,  but  they 
call  for  measures  from  the  proper  quarters  to  suppress 
promptly  an  evil  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  for 
a  single  day.  If  young  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  an  obligation  they  should  be  made  aware  of 
it.  If  there  are  others,  and  we  trust  they  are  very  few, 
who  would  wilfully  violate  an  obligation  for  their  own 
immediate  advantage  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
such  conduct  is  altogether  too  serious  to  be  passed  over 
lightly.  

There  is  plenty  of  food  for  thought  and  entertainment 
in  the  March  Canadian  Moijazine.  The  famous  Indian 
Juggernaut  is  described,  and  some  of  the  popular 
fallacies  concerning  this  festival  are  explained  away. 
The  making  of  Pemmican,  or  Sun-dried  Meat,  is  de- 
scribed and  illustrated.  Professor  John  Cox,  of  McGill, 
writes  on  Commercial  Education  from  a  new  point  of 
view,  while  three  writers  gives  their  views  and  much 
information  concerning  the  movement  for  Territorial 
Autonomy.  There  are  the  usual  bright  stories  and 
carefully-edited  departments. 


Two  Interesting  Books. 


TiiK  Wissu.w  P.UKKs— 1776-1.S2G.  Edited  by  \V.  ().  Ray- 
mond, M.  A.  Printed  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
Brunswick  Histm-ical  Society  by  the  Sun  Printing  Com- 
pany, St.  .lohn. 

This  is  a  volume  of  over  700  pages,  containing  about 
650  letters  and  documents,  and  covering  a  period  of 
nearly  fifty  years.  The  "  Winslow  Papers,"  from  the 
late  Jud^e  Edward  Winslow  who  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  series,  shed  much  light  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  Loyalists  in  the  American  Pievolution,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  settlement  in  these  provinces,  and 
the  early  history  of  New  Brunswick.  The  prodigious 
task  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raymond,  who  selected  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  original  collection  the  material  which 
forms  this  important  volume,  and  his  sagacity  and 
judgment  in  editing  the  series,  are  worthy  of  all  praise. 
By  his  diligence  and  careful  work — a  labor  of  love — 
the  historical  annals  of  Canada  have  been  enriched  by 
an  important  volume,  a  treasure  to  the  student  as  well 
as  a  memorial  to  Loyalist  forefathers. 


In  the  Acadian  Land  :  Nature  Studies.     By  R.  R.  McLeod. 
Published  liy  the  author.     Cloth.     Pages  166.    Illustrated. 

Here  we  have  the  thoughts  of  everyday  life  and  the 
charm  of  home  surroundings — the  farm,  the  field, 
meadow  and  forest— put  into  a  delightful  little  volume 
of  prose.  The  author  is  well  known  to  Acadians.  In 
his  bu.sy  life,  as  the  earnest  man  of  affairs  or  the  rever- 
ent student  and  lover  of  nature,  he  has  always  found 
leisure  to  pen  words  of  coun.sel  and  encouragement  to 
his  fellow  workers;  and  to  help  by  word  and  deed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  this  country.  May  his  tribe 
increase  ! 

Mr.  McLeod  dedicates  the  volume  to  his  wife  ;  and 
the  instincts  of  the  lover  of  home  are  everywhere  appa- 
rent in  his  work.  The  scene  of  his  reflections  and  des- 
criptions is  not  any  Mecca  of  tourists,  but  a  quiet  bit  of 
country  on  the  Molega  Road,  in  Queen's  County,  Nova 
Scotia.  "  A  very  commonplace  stretch  of  road,"  he 
says,  "  but  in  passing  over  it  several  thousand  times, 
in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers,  it  became  more 
charming, — more  to  be  seen  and  learned,  and  admired." 
If  it  is  the  description  of  a  bit  of  woods,  we  feel  that  a 
lover  of  trees  is  speaking  to  us  ;  if  a  gold  mine  or  ledge, 
the  wonders  of  earth  building  and  the  skill  of  the 
Great  Architect  are  unfolded  before  us  ;  if  the  innocent 
inhabitants  of  brook  or  meadow  or  forest,  we,  too,  feel  the 
desire  to  study  them  and  make  them  the  companions  of 
our  walks.  Everywhere  there  is  some  object  for  reflect- 
ion and  study.  Even  the  "  Lunch  at  the  Brookside  " 
is  untasted,  so  wonderful  are  the  mysteries  of  the  teeni- 
ipg  life  around  him 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 

Bv  Jons  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 

Lessons  ou  the  Forms  of  Water. 

Experiment  1. — Melt  a  piece  of  ice  bj-  the  heat  of  a 
stove  or  of  a  spirit  lamp. 

Disciissio7i. — The  change  of  a  solid,  as  ice  is,  into  a 
li(|uid  by  heat  is  called /'((S(on.  Find  some  solids  which 
require  a  higher  temperature  than  ice  to  fuse  theru  — 
some  which  fuse  at  a  lower  temperature — some  which 
cannot  be  fused  at  all. 

Experiment  2. — Boil  a  little  water  in  an  open  test 
tube  or,  better,  in  one  the  cork  of  which  has  a  short, 
open  tube  passing  through  it.  Let  the  children  observe 
the  cloud  which  forms  above  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
and  see  that  this  cloud  begins  and  ends  in  nothing  r).«- 
ili/e,  and  that  it  disappears  entirely  when  the  source 
of  heat  is  taken  away  from  the  water  below.  (The 
water  may  be  boiled  on  the  stove  in  a  small  kettle 
with  a  narrow  spout.) 

Diaciiiisioii.  —  Of  what  was  the  little  cloud  made'! 

What  state  must  the  invisible  water,  which  filled  the 
tube  between  the  cloud  and  the  boiling  water,  have 
been  in  ? 

The  KiigefiH  water,  from  which  the  cloud  was  formed, 
was  in  the  state  of  a  gas. 

When  liquid  water  is  changed  into  the  gaseous  state 
by  heat,  the  liquid  is  said  to  undergo  i>i'apora/ion. 

When  water  is  in  the  invisible  gaseous  state  it  is 
called  slfiam. 

Show  whether  there  is  any  steam  in  the  air  of  the 
school-room  or  in  the  air  outside  of  the  school-house. 
(This  may  be  shown  by  feeling  and  tasting  the  liquid 
which  gathers  on  the  outside  of  a  glass  vessel  contain- 
ing a  freezing  mixture  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  and  com- 
mon salt  ) 

What  became  of  the  cloud  when  it  disappeared  ? 

Show  whether  steam — real  steam — can  be  seen. 

Experiment  3.  —  Boil  as  before  some  water  in  which 
salt  has  been  dissolved,  and  catch  the  steam,  before  it 
becomes  a  cloud,  in  the  lower  half  of  a  double  egg-cup, 
the  upper  half  of  which  contains  a  mixture  of  ice  or 
snow  and  salt.  Allow  the  liquid  drops  formed  from 
the  steam  to  fall  into  a  saucer  set  below.  Taste  and 
feel  this  liquid. 

DiscHssioii. — How  did  you  expect  that  the  li(iuid  in 
the  saucer  would  taste  ? 

How  do  you  explain  the  fact  that  it  is  tasteless  ? 

What   did    the    heat    first  change    the    water    into 
TliPii  what  did  the  cold  change  the  steam  into  i 


The  change  of  a  gas  or  s.-ipur  into  ;:  liquid  by  cold  is 
called  coaden.^ntion. 

Instead  of  saying  that  the  water  was  evaporated, 
and  then  condensfd,  we  may  use  one  word  to  denote 
both  changes,  and  say  that  the  water  underwent  dis- 
tillation. The  water  which  dropped  into  the  saucer  is 
called  distilled  water. 

How  can  water  in  which  sugar  is  dissolved  be  sep- 
arated from  the  sugar  I 

If  your  drinking  water  contained  substances  not  good 
for  your  health,  how  might  you  purify  the  water  I 

Find  whether  water  distilled  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  water  contains  any  alcohol.      Explain. 

Experiment  5.  —  Pour  a  little  liquid  water  into  a 
tube  and  immerse  the  tube  in  a  freezing  mixture. 
When  you  find  that  the  water  has  become  solid,  warm 
the  tube,  and  drop  the  ice  out. 

Discussion. — The  change  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid  by 
cold  is  called  solidification  In  the  case  of  water,  it  is 
called  freezinff. 

Mention  several  forms  of  liquid  water  with  which 
you  have  met.  (Ice,  snow,  hail  and  frost  may  be 
mentioned,   and    their  obvious   differences  pointed  out). 

In  what  state  were  these  forms  of  water  just  before 
they  became  solid  .' 

What  caused  the  cold  by  which  they  were  rendered 
solid  .' 

In  what  parts  of  the  earth  are  ice  and  the  other  .solid 
forms  of  water  rarely  or  never  seen  ?     Why  ? 

In  what  three  states  have  you  found  water  existing  ? 

In  which  one  of  ih^se  states  is  water  invisible  > 

In  which  of  these  states  is  water  dry  I  (The  pupils 
will  probably  conclude  that  water  is  dry  in  the  .solid 
state,  as  ice,  etc. ;  dry  in  the  gaseous  state,  as  steam  ; 
and  that  it  feels  wet  only  in  the  liquid  state).  Argue, 
from  examining  the  artificial  cloud  at  the  mouth  of  a 
tube  or  kettle  in  which  water  is  boiling,  that  the  clouds 
in  the  sky  are  composed  of  minute  particles  of  liquid 
water. 

In  what  state  was  the  water  of  tlie  clouds  |ust  before 
it  became  visible  ! 

What  supplied  the  heat  which  changed  the  liquid 
water  on  the  earth  into  the  invisible  gaseous  water 
(steam)  from  which  the  clouds  are  formed  % 

What  caused  the  cold  (absence  of  heat)  by  which  the 

invisible   water  of  the   air   was  condensed   into  visible 

clouds  ' 

Questious  lor  Mixrch. 

(Answers  to  all  oi- some  of  thes.- questions  should  lie  sent  to  (he  eiiilcr 
of  this  department  liy  .\pril  15th. ) 

L      Noiice   whether  the  evergreen    or  the  deciduous 

trees   grow    any  in  March,      (iive   proofs  bascii  on   your 

own  observations. 
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2.  What  wild  birds  did  you  see  in  March  ?  Give 
some  cliaracteristic-  of  each  by  which  you  knew  it  frnm 
other  birds. 

3.  Find,  by  immersing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  in 
some  slush — snow  and  licjuid  water  mixed — taken  from 
the  street  or  field,  the  temperature  of  this  mixture  on  a 
warm  day  in  March  or  early  April.  How  much  is  the 
temperature  of  the  slush  below  that  of  the  air  ?  Find 
when  the  temperature  of  the  water  which  is  mixed  with 
the  snow  begins  to  rise,  and  why  it  did    not  rise  before. 

4.  Find  the  length  of  time  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  from  sunset  to  sunrise  on  March  ilst.  Show  the 
work.  Notice  whether  the  sun  is  directly  over  your 
head  when  you  go  out  at  noon  on  that  day.  In  what 
direction  would  you  have  had  to  travel  so  that  the  sun 
would  have  been  diiectly  over  your  head  at  noon  1  How 
many  degrees  would  you  have  had  to  travel  ?  Reduce 
your  answer  in  degrees  to  miles. 
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Studies  in  the  Place-Nomenclature  of  New 
Brunswick. 


No  a. 


By  W.  F.  (Janox.;. 


On  the  revival   of    good  Place-n.^^mes    which   have 
become  e.xtinct. 
To  everyone  interested  in  these  provinces,  it  must  be 
a  cause  of  regret  that  so  many  of  the  place-names  given 
in   recent  years  are   trivial  or  unattractive.      Oar  older 
place-names  are  generally  euphonious  and   appropriate, 
for  they  are  the  product  of  a  process  of  development  by 
which  the   unfit  have  been  dropped,  and  the  awkward 
have  been  modified  by  use  to  a  more  pleasing  form.    But 
the  newer  names,   often  hastily  given   by  per.sons  not 
inteiested    in    local    nomenclature,    are   frequently   dic- 
tated by  some   trivial   circum,stance   or  convenience  of 
the  moment,  and  thus  may  lack  all  the  (jualities  of  good 
place-names.      These   qualities    are    well-known.      They 
are  meUufy,  or  a  well-balanced  succession  of  pleasing, 
easily-pronounced  sounds,  dignity,  or  freedom  from   in- 
congruous   or  commonplace  association.s,    individuidiiy 
or   distinctive   application    to    but  a   single   place,   and 
historic  appropriati'ne.-i)<  or  a  connection   with   the  past 
history,  or  some  ."pecial   feature,  of  the  place  to   which 
the  name  is  applied.     That  so  many  of  the  newer  names, 
notably  settlements,  post  offices  and   railroad   stations, 
lack  these  qualities  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  inasmuch 
as  we  have  available  many  good  place-names  formerly 
in    use,   but  now,   because  of  various   historical   vicissi- 
tudes, extinct.      Many  of  these  could   be  revived  to  the 
pqrichipent  of  our  place-nomenclature  and   to  the   ad- 


vantage of  our  local  history.  It  is  the  purpo.se  of  the 
present  paper  to  bring  together  some  of  the  best  of  such 
names  for  New  lirunswick. 

Our  extinct  place-names  fall  into  two  classes,  those 
of  Indian,  and  those  of  Acadian  and  early  English 
origin.  Of  Indian  names,  very  many  are  available, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  need  much  modification,  especially 
simplification,  to  bring  them  into  forms  useful  to  us. 
This  can  be  efiected  by  applying  to  them  precisely  the 
same  principles  of  modification  which  have  brought  our 
many  Indian  names  now  in  use  from  their  original 
cumbersome  and  difficult  pronunciation  into  their  pleas- 
ant and  familiar  form.  This,  however,  demands  much 
critical  study,  which  I  hope  later  to  give  to  it,  and  for 
this  reason  I  have  included  in  the  list  below  only  a  very 
few  of  the  more  prominent  extinct  Indian  names.  As 
to  the  Acadian  and  early  English  names,  all  that  appear 
to  me  u,seful,  from  the  present  point  of  view,  are  con- 
tained in  the  list  below.  There  is  yet  another  source 
from  which  many  good  place-names  may  be  drawn,  that  is 
from  those  of  men  whohave  been  prominent  in  our  history, 
and  a  few  of  this  kind  are  included  in  the  list  below. 

The  names  which  follow  seem  appropriate  for  the 
naming  of  new,  or  there-naming  of  old,  parishes,  settle- 
ments, post  offices,  railway  stations,  or  even  large  private 
estates.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  they  be  applied 
as  near  to  the  original  localities  as  possible.  If  further 
information  about  any  of  the  words  is  sought,  it  may  be 
found  in  most  cases  in  the  Monograph  of  the  Place- 
Nomenclature  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  pub- 
lished by  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  in  Volume  II, 
(IS96)  of  their  transactions 

Ch.vrlotte  CorxTY — 

Altrie.     A  title  of  the  grantee  of  Marisclial  Keith  Barony. 

Barclay.  Bonndary  Commissioner  who  aided  to  save  Grand 
Maiian  to  Great  Britain. 

Belleview.     Original  name  ( 1 7.S."i)  for  the  town  of  Beaver  Harbor. 

Catherlough.     Proposed  owner  of  Grand  Manan  in  1764. 

Chartier.     Seigniory  of  169.')  covering  St.  Stephen. 

Conosquamcook.     Indian  name  of  St.  Andrews. 

Kikmarnock.  Xame  for  the  head  northeast  of  Ministers 
Island,  given  by  an  early  settler. 

Latreille.  Early  Acadian  re^^ident  of  Passamatiuoddy,  and 
former  name  of  Indian  Island. 

Marischal  Keith.  Name  of  the  Barony  granted  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix  by  Sir  William  Alex- 
ander in  16i5. 

Morristown.     Name  for  St.  Stephen  in  1784. 

Oldham.     Grantee  of  St.  George  (part  of  parish)  in  I7(">7. 

Perigny.     Seignior  of  Grand  Manan  in  lt)95. 

Razilly.     (Jrantee  of  the  Passamaquoddy  region  in  \(\?,'l. 

St.  Aubin.     Seignior  of  Passamaquoddy  in  10S4. 

Warrington.  Settlement  on  Campobello  on  north  shore  of 
Harbor  de  Lute  in  1770. 

\\'iseanikanis.     Indian  name  of  the  Lepreau. 
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St,  John  County — 
Conway.     Township  of  ITO.'i  in   Lancuster  (and  WesttieUl). 
Joibert.     Seignior  in  11)72  of  region  covering    western  part  of 

Simonds. 
La  Tour.     Well  known  for  his  association  with  the  St.  John. 
Martignon.     Seignior  in   1072  of  region  covered  by  Lancaster 

(and  WestHeld). 
.Menaguesh.     Indian  name  of  St.  John. 
Parton.     Abbreviated   form   of  Parr-town,   name   of  St,   .Tohn 

17S3-17.sr). 
Soulanges.     Seignior  in  167:^  of  part  of  Simonds  and  W'estfield. 
Villebon.     The  well-known  governor,   of  the  Acadian  period  ; 

he  died  at  St.  John  in  1700. 
Windham.     Pre-Loyalist  name  of  Sheldon  Point. 
Winslow,     Hon.  .Judge  Edward  VVinslovv,   very  piominent  in 

early  New  Brunswick. 
Woolastook.     True  Lidian  name  of  the  St.  John  IJiver. 

KiNus  County — 
Alwington.     Old  name  of  the  Coffin  estate  at  Nerepis. 
Amesbury.     Township  covering  parts  of  Springfield,  Norton 

(and  .Johnston). 
Boishebert.     Name   of  tlie   old   fort  at   mouth   (north  side)  of 

Nerepis. 
Breuil.     Seignior  in  lliSli  of  Rothe.say  and  Hampton. 
Emenenic.     Indian    name    for   islands  at    the   head    of    Long 

Reach. 
Olmaston.     Another  name  for  Amesbury. 
Pescaboc.     Indian  name  for  Belleisle  Creek. 
Plenne.     Seignior  in  169.5  of  Rothesay  and  Kingston. 
Robicheau.     Acadian  settlement  at  mouth  of  the  Belleisle. 
St.  Denis.     Seignior  in  l(i7'2  of  Greenwich. 

Queens  Cocnty — 

Amiquanis.     Indian  name  of  Spoon  Island. 

Cheminpic.     Indian  name  of  Salmon  River. 

Chofour.     Acadian  settlement  just  below  Cagetown. 

Eagles  Nest.  Name  for  the  hill  below  Wordeii's  (east  bank), 
in  Acadian  Period. 

Heatonville.      Large  estate  in  Cambridge  granted  1774. 

Mettise.     Indian  name  of  (irimross  Islands. 

Nodectic.  Indian  name  of  the  small  stream  opposite  the 
Eagles  Nest. 

Opsketch  (or  Obscache).     Indian  name  of  the  Gaspereau. 

Sprjhampton.     Large  estate  in  Canning  granted  1774. 

St.  Castin,  Seignior  in  1689  of  part  of  Wickham  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Villeray.     Acadian  settlement  at  Lower  Gagetown. 

SuNisuRV  County — 

Freneuse.     Seignior  in  16S4  of  both  sides  of  the  riser  from 

Grimross  to  near  Fredericton. 
Gooldsborough.     Large  estate  (Pre-Loyalist)  in  Burton. 
Morrisania.      Large  estate  (Pre-Loyalist)  in  Lincoln. 
Mount  Pawlett.     Large  estate  in  Sheffield,  granted  in  1774. 

York  County — 
Aucpac.     Corrupted  often   to  Oak  Park.     Indian  mime  of  tlit 

Springhill  district. 
Bellcfond.     Seignior    in    lliilo  of    [iml    of  <,)ueeiisliurv,    I'liiuH 

William  and  Dumhies. 
Belvisor.     Former  estate  near  Sheogomoc. 


Cleoncore.     Ancient  name  for  Eccles  Island  'next  below  Harts)  ; 

an  early  Seignior. 
Francfort.     Township   of    176o    covering    parts    of    Douglas, 

Brigiit  and  Queensbury. 
Kousaki.     Indian  name  (abbreviated)  of  Grand  Lake. 
Newton.     Township  of  176S  covering  parts  of  St.  Marys  and 

Douglas. 
Oanwells.     Island  above  Meductic  Falls. 
Osnaburg.     Name  first  proposed  for  Fredericton. 
T'hyllis   (creek).     Ancient    name    for    (iarden's    Creek,  above 

Fredericton. 
Sainte  Marie.     Applied  by  the  French  to  the  region  about  the 

mouth  of  Keswick. 
Sandon.     Indian  corruption  of  .Sainte  Anne,  applied    to  Harts 

Island. 
Soulanges.     Seignior  in   l<i7t)  of  St.    Marys,    part  of  Douglas 

and  Kingsclear. 
St.  Joseph.     Name  of  the  Frencli  fort  at  Nashwaak. 
Vilrenard.     Seignior  in  1697  of  parts  of   Kingsclear,  Douglas, 

Bright  and  Queensbury. 

Carleton  County — 

Cleoncore.     Seignioiy  (Clignancourt)  in    16S4,    along    the    St. 

John. 
Estcourt.     British    Surveyor   of   the    International    Boundary 

in  1843. 
Gyleston.     Proposed   in   honor  of  .lohn  Gyles,    Indian  captive 

at  Meductic,  1689-1698,  author   of  a  valuable  book  on 

these  Indians. 

Victoria  Coontt — 
Chicunicpe.     Indian  name  of  Grand  Falls. 
Colebrooke.     Name  of  the  town  at  Grand  Falls. 

Madavvaska  County — 
Lushington.     The  arbitrator   who,    in    1851,   established   the 

present  lioundary  between  (Quebec  and  New  Brunswick. 
Ourangabena.     Ancient    Indian    name    for   lakes   on    the   St. 

Francis. 
St.  Valier.     The  missionary   bishop   who    visited    .\ladawaska 

before  1H88. 

Westmorland  County — 
Beaubassin.     Acadian  luime  for  Cumberland  Basin  and  Fort. 
Beausoleil.     Prominent    French   resident  on   tlie    I'etitcodiac 

before  the  expulsion,  in  1755. 
La  Valliere.     Seignior  in    167li   of   the    region    including    the 

Isthmus  of  Chignecto. 
Lijioville.     Seigniory  of  1697  covering  Shediac. 
Panacadie.     Indian  name  for  Halls  Creek. 
St.  Claude.     Ancient  name  for  Bale  Verte. 
St.  Paul.     Seigniory  of  1697  covering  the  Cape  Bauld  district. 

Ai,i:ert  County — 
V'illieu.     Seignior  of  the  Shepody  region  in  I7iiii. 

Kent  County — 
Belair.     French  name  for  place  on  tlic  Cocagne  River. 
Cliautfours.     Seignior  in  1684  of  the  Buctouche  and  Richibucto 

region. 
Duplessis.     Seignior  in  I(i96  of  the  tbcagno  region. 
St.  Lunario.     Cartior's  name  for  the  head  of  Northuniliorland 

.Strait   -  the    part   betwoeii     N'.nlh     I'nini,   ('iipi-    WLII, 

Richibucto  and  K.scuniinac. 
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N0RTHIMBERJ.AND  County — 
Chacody.     Indian  name  of  Barnabys  River. 
Fronsac.     Seignior  in  1687  of  Newcastle  and  Alnwick. 
Ho\vard\  ille.     Old  town  at  mouth  of  Cains  River. 
Mina<|iui.      Indian  name  of  tlie  Northwest  Miramichi. 
Pactquema.     Indian  name  of  site  of  Briilireton. 

(iLOUOESTKfl  CorNTV 

Denys.  (Governor  of  all  the  Nortli  shore  from  Cape  Breton  to 
(iaspe.  1(!30  to  lOTU  ;  had  settlements  on  Sliippegan  and 
at  Bathurst. 

Esperance.     Cartier's  name  for  the  North  I'oint  of  Miscou. 

Esnault,  or  Enaud.     Seignior  of  Pokemouche  in  l(iH3. 

(iobin.     Seignior  of  Bathurst  in  1690. 

Le  Clercq.  The  RecoUet  missionary  who  labored  in  this  region 
about  1675  to  1080. 

Medisco.     Indian  name  of  place  near  Petite  Roche. 

St.  Catherine.     Early  French  name  for  Bay  Chaleur. 

St.  Charles.     Ancient  mi.ssion  on  Miscou  or  Shippegan. 

St.  Peters.     Old  name  for  Bathurst. 

St.  Pierre.     Seignior  of  Miscou,  1719. 

ResTIIIOL'CHE    Col'NTV — 

Ibei  ville.     Seignior  in  1690  of  the  region  at  mouth  of  the  river. 
St.  Joseph.     Early  name  for  the  Reftigouohe. 


For  I  lie  Ern'cATiON.\L  Review  J 

Eng-lish  Literature  in  the  Lower  Grades. 

Sin  Walter  Scott. 

"  Tlie  Chase."  N.  B.  Header,  No.  4,  p.  2U,  and  "  "^'oung 
Lochinvar."  p.  2-t(P. 

These  selections  from  Scott  illustrate  his  power  of 
telling  a  story,  and  especially  a  story  of  adventure,  in 
verse,  with  a  rapid,  brilliant  motion  that  at  once 
attracts  the  attention  and  holds  it  to  the  end.  It  has 
been  said  of  him  that  iiis  song  "  is  like  a  Scotch  river, 
hasty  and  buoyant,  flashing  its  dark,  clear  waters  under 
the  trees  and  over  the  rock.<!,  with  here  a  deep  sunny 
pool,  and  there  a  waterfall,  ne\er  weary,  incapable  of  a 
pause."  The  children  should  be  helped  to  get  the  story 
as  a  whole  and  to  feel  the  swiftness  of  its  motion  before 
taking  up  the  details.  It  might  be  best  for  the  teacher 
to  read  the  selections  over  to  them  first,  witiiout  any 
pauses  for  explanation.  Other  passages  suitable  for 
reading  to  a  class,  and  illustrating  the  same  (jualities, 
are  :  "  The  Sending  of  the  Fiery  Cross  ;  "  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  Canto  III,  stanzas  12-19;  and  "The  Ride  of 
William  of  Deloraine  ; "  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
Canto,  I,  stanzas  22-31. 

"  The  Chase,"  as  given  in  the  IJeader,  is  abridged  from 
the  first  nine  verses  of  the  first  canto  of  "Tlie  Lady  of  the 
liake."  The  teacher  should  he  familiar  with  the  parts 
left  out,  and  use  them  to  explain  the  course  of  the  stag. 

The  selection  falls  into  seven  divisions,  which  the 
pupils  should  make  for  themselves.  In  the  swiftly 
moving  story  there  is  no  pause  for  description,  liut  note 
till'  suggcstivene.ss  of    th<!  second    line  and    llu^  fnurtli. 


What  pictures  do  they  call  up  before  us?  How  is  the 
time  of  day  expressed  ?  To  what  is  the  stag  compared  ? 
See  how  his  freedom  is  emphasized  in  the  first  few  lines- 
Describe  his  changed  bearing  at;  different  stages  of  the 
chase.  With  whom  is  our  sympathy '.'  Note  the  sus- 
pense and  the  surprise  in  the  twenty  lines  beginning  ; 
"  The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high." 
Compare  the  lines, 

"  With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  cleared. 

And  stretching  forward  free  and  far," 
with 

"  While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew, 

The  laboring  stag  strained  full  in  view," 

with  reference  to  sound  as  well  as  sense. 

Find  examples  of  alliteration. 

The  places  mentioned  are  in  Perthshire,  between  the 
livers  Forth  and  Earn.  Cilenartney  is  a  valley  run- 
ning southwest  and  northeast  with  Ben  Voirlich  on  the 
north,  and  UamVar  (pronounced  Ua-Var)  on  the  south. 

'■  That  mountain  higli, 
The  lone  hike's  western  boundary," 

is  Benvenue,  and  "  the  lone  lake"  is  Loch  Achray. 

The  "  Trosachs  "  {roiKjh  country)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  region  round  Lochs  Katrine,  Achray  and  Ven- 
nachar.      The  stag  went  first  .south,  then  west. 

Beamed  frontlet.  The  beam  is  the  main  trunk  of  a 
stag's  horn,  which  bears  the  antlers. 

"  Dogs  of  black  St.  Hubert's  breed." 

"  The  hounds  which  we  call  St.  Hubert's  hounds  are 
commonly  all  black.  These  are  the  hounds  which  the 
abbots  of  St.  Hubert  have  always  kept  some  of  their 
race  or  kind  in  honor  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
which  was  a  hunter  with  St.  Eustace." 

TliH  Noble  Act  of  Venerie,  1611.  "  Whinyard  "— a 
short  sword  or  large  knife  used  in  hunting. 

"Shrewdly"  here  means  severely,  sharply. 

"  The  quarry  " — The  hunted  animal. 

"  Brake" — A  thicket. 

"  Woe  worth  the  chase" — Evil  be  to  the  chase. 

"  Amain" — Violently,  with  full  force. 

"  Down  came  the  storm  and  smote  niiiniii 
The  vessel  in  its  strength." 

-Ldllil/illiiir. 

A  class  who  are  studying  word-formation  will  be 
interested  in  adown,  amain,  aliyht,  laijijard,  dastard. 

"  Scaur  " — The  steep  face  of  a  cliff. 

"  Galliard" — A  lively  dance. 

Among  selections  from  Scott  suitable  for  memoi'izing 
are:  "  Where  shall  the  Lover  rest?"  from  "  Marmion.  ' 
"  Proud  Maisie  is  in  the  wood,"  from  "  The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian."  "The  Coronach,"  from  "The  Lady  of 
the  Lake."  "  Waken  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay,"  "  Nine 
and  Twenty  Knights  of  Fame,"  and  "  Kosalielle,"  from 
"  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  ' 
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Cardboard  Work      No.  3. 


Bv    T.   B.  KiDNER. 


E.     <1   ,     F(     Pirt     T 
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(All  rights  reserved  ) 
The  next  few  exercises  introduce  a  rather   important 
principle,  the  "development,"  or  unfolding,  of  solids. 

The  first  examples  consist  of  small  articles  formed  by 
the  building  up,  or  putting  together,  of  some  of  the 
figures  with  which  the  children  have  become  familiar  in 
the  earlier  exercises.  The  mental  process  accompanying 
this  work  involves,  first,  the  analysis  of  the  article  to 
be  made,  and  then  its  synthesis.  From  actual  percep- 
tion of  the  development  the  mind  is  led  to  forru  a  men- 
tal conception  of  the  finished  object,  and  the  reasoning 
powers  are  stimulated  and  developed.  Bearing  this  in 
mind,  the  drawing  should  always  be  of  the  "develop- 
ment" of  the  object,  that  is,  the  various  parts  laid  out 
flat.  The  drawing  of  the  completed  article  would  in- 
volve principles  of  perspective  or  projection,  far  too 
difficult  at  this  stage. 

E.XERCISK  9. — A  pin-tray.  Commence  b}'  showing 
the  children  a  completed  model,  and  then  lead  them  to 
see  that  the  tray  is  composed  of  a  square  with  an  oblong 
on  each  side.  Demonstrate  by  un- 
folding the  model  and  laying  it  out 
flat  before  them,  ;and  then  proceed 
with  the  drawing.  Draw  first  a 
square  of  three  inches  edge,  produc- 
ing the  sides  a  little  beyond  at  each 
angle.  On  each  of  these  produced 
portions  measure  carefully  halt  an 
inch,  and  then  draw  the  oblongs. 
If  the  mere  drawing  were  the  objec- 
tive, it  would,  of  course,  be  easier 
to  draw  a  four-inch  square  and 
measure  in  on  its  edges  to  obtain 
the  inner  square.  This  is  not  recommended,  how 
ever,  as  its  does  not  follow  the  mental  process  of 
unfolding  the  tray  involved  in  the  method  of  drawing 
as  suggested.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lines  where 
the  card  is  to  be  folded  are  indicated  in  the  drawing  by 
"dotted  "  lines,  as  they  are  usually  termed.  As  these 
consist,  however,  of  a  series  of  short  lines,  and  not  dots, 
the  term  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  They  re<iuire 
careful  drawing  to  look  neat  regular  spacing  and  regu- 
lar length  of  "  dots  "  only  being  attained  after  .some 
practice. 

With  the  drawing  before  the  child,  the  piece  of  card 
can  be  marked  and  cut  out.  Care  must  be  taken  to  cut 
out    the  s(|ii;ir('  i-ortifr  bits  rlciulv  anil   ovonly.      IVforo 


R    Crannv<,     Knot 


bending  up  the  sides  it  is  well  to  take  a  sharp  pencil 
and  score  a  fine  line  on  the  card,  using  a  good  amount 
of  pressure.  This  will  naturally  assist  in  getting  an 
even  bend,  care,  being  taken  to  bend  away  from  the 
line.  The  point  of  the  scissors  is  sometimes  used  for 
scoring,  but  a  sharp  pencil  does  the  work  (|uite  as  effec- 
tually, and  is  safer  to  use  than  the  open  scissors.  It  is 
a  great  help  in  bending  if  the  smaller  portion  of  the  card 
beheld  Hat  on  the  desk  under  the  ruler,  whil-e  the  larger 
piece  is  turned   up.      Care 

must  be  taken  though,   to  R    S  c^  <-■  a  r  c     Knot 

keep  the  edge  of  the  ruler 
exactly  on  the  line  of  fold. 

Next,  the  holes  should  be 
punched,  and  the  corners 
tied  with  a  neat  "  square  " 
knot,  known  to  sailors  as 
a  "reef"  knot,  using  coarse 
crochet  cotton.  A  dia- 
gram is  given  of  the  proper 
method  of  tying  this  knot, 
also  of  the  wrong  way, 
which  produces  a  hybrid 
variety,  known  to  nautical 
men  as  a  "granny"'  knot, 
useful  for  demonstrating 
tying. 

Exercise  10.— A  stamp  case.  In  this  exerci.se  the 
oblong  is  first  drawn  :  then  the  cross  lines  for  bending  ; 
then  the  point  of  the  flap  and  the  indentation  in  the 
front  piece.  Cut  out  and  fold  on  the  dotted  lines, 
ready  for  fastening  together.  For  this  exercise  a  little 
good  paste  is  needed.  For  large  classes  it  is  best  to 
make  some,  either  of  starch  or  flour  and  water.  Heat 
the  starch  or  flour  to  a  stiff  batter  with  a  little  cold 
water,  then  pour  in  boiling  water,  stirring  vigorously 
the  while,  until  it  thickens.  If,  however,  onlj'  a  small 
number     of    children     are 


A  piece   of   stout   cord  is 
to    the   class  the    method   of 


E  X- 
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involved,  a  ten  cent  tube 
of  photo  paste  will  last  a  k  i 
long  time.  8(iuee/e  a  little 
out,  about  the  size  of  a 
pea,  on  a  slip  of  waste 
card,  and  serve  one  to  each 
desk.  A  brush  is  not 
necessary  ;  the  best  instru- 
ment for  putting  on  the 
paste  is  a  wooden  tooth- 
pick.      A   thin,    eviMi   tihn 

can  be  laid  on  with  it,  and  the  desk,  fingers  and  work, 
kept  clean.  Iti^  best  to  draw  aline  as  a  guide  for 
p.astin;,',  nrn'  qii.irti'r  of  an  inch  from  the  edge. 


IV 
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No.  11. — A  book  marker.  Another  exercise  based 
on  the  oblong.  The  children  can  be  led  to  see  that  the 
corners,  when  folded  about  the  dotted  lines,  will  meet. 
Punch  the  holes  and  tie  with  a  bow.  If  funds  admit, 
"baby"  ribbon  is  much  more  effective  than  the  cotton 
for  this. 


Ex.  n. 


No.  11« — An  alternative  form  of  the  book  marker  is 
made  by  pasting,  instead  of  tying.  The  development 
is  given  and  explains  itself. 


Pocket 


No.  1-2.  —  A  wall 
pocket.  The  book 
marker  is  folded  to  meet 
and  lay  flat.  This  exer- 
cise has  similar  flaps, 
but  they  must  be  more 
V  than  half  a  square,  or 
y  the  wall  pocket  will  not 
I  hold  anything.  Draw 
J,  the  square  to  form  the 
I  back  first.  Then  draw 
I  a  diagonal,  and  at  each 
[  end  a  line  at  right 
,i"  angles  to  it.  On  these 
measure  half  the  dia- 
gonal, plus  half  an  inch.  Join  to  the  corner  of 
the  square,  mark  the  position  of  the  holes,  and  the 
drawing  is  complete. 

ExKRClSE  13.  —  A  pen  and  pencil  tray.   This  is  similar 

to  the  pin  tray,  but  the  greater  length  renders  the  cutting 

c       1  ?      n    ri       ~t-  more     ditticult. 

Lx.lO.    l-\   Peg     Udv;^ 

'  Alter     bending 

and  tying  the 
corners  it  will  be 
found  that  the 
sides  have  a  ten- 
dency to  curve 
outwards  some- 
times. This  is 
bi-caiisc     I  he   card 


has  not  been  bent  well  beyond  the  right  angle  in  the 
first  place,  which  would  have  prevented  it  springing  out 
afterwards. 

Exercise  14. — A  circle  marker  or  radius  card. 
Several  of  the  succeeding  exercises  will  necessitate  the 
drawing  of  a  circle.     The 


14    Ci 


harke 
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Ex'  I  5  ,    CaoclM    Das  ket 


lack  of  compasses  need  not 

be  a  bar  to  this,  as  fairly 

effective  work  can  be  done 

by  means  of  a  strip  of  card 

and   a  common  pin.     Cut 

out  a  strip  six  inches  by  one,  and  divide  as  shown  in  the 

drawing.      Number  from   0   to  5,  and  pierce  a  hole  at 

each  divi.sion  with  the  pin.     To  draw  a  circle,  place  the 

pin  at  0  and   the  pencil   through  one  of   the  holes  at 

the  proper  distance  required.     Then  stick  the  pin  firmly 

into  the  paper  or  card,  and  draw  the  circle. 

Exercise  15.  —  A  candy  basket.  The  circle  marker 
will  be  required  in  this  exercise,  and  a  short  talk  on  the 
properties  of  the  circle  should  be  given.  The  centre, 
radius  and  diameter  should  be  defined  in  a  simple  way,' 
such  as  by  saying  that  the 
circle  we  are  going  to  draw  is 
six  inches  in  diameter.  The 
children  will  readily  see  that 
the  distance  must  be  measured 
through  the  centre,  and  that 
the  radius  is  exactly  half  the 
diameter. 

Commence  the  drawing  by 
describing  a  circle  of  six 
inches  in  diameter.  Then 
draw  a  line  one  inch  away 
from  the  centre  and  build  up 
upon  it  the  square  of  two 
inches  edge  to  form  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket.  Next,  draw  the  diaijouals  of  this 
square,  producing  them  to  cut  the  circumference  of  the 
circle.  By  measuring  half  an  inch  on  either  side  of 
the  points  where  these  lines  touch  the  circumference, 
the  shape  of  the  triangular  pieces  to  be  cut  out  is 
obtained. 


The  consolidation  of  rural  schools  is  in  the  air.  It  is 
becoming  epidemic.  It  is  growing  in  favor.  It  needs 
only  to  be  investigated  to  commend  it  to  all  persons 
interested  in  education.  It  is  not  a  craze  or  a  fad.  It 
has  been  under  examination  for  many  years.  It  has 
been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny  from  every  conceivable 
point  of  view.  The  practical  tests  applied  to  it  have 
confirmed  the  good  opinion  of  its  friends  and  have  con- 
vinced the  doubtful.  It  is  in  successful  operation  in 
twenty  states. — Minnesota  .'school  Ednciitiou. 
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Sug-gestions  for  Teachers  of  Primary  Grades. 

Bv  Mks.  S.   B.   Pattekson. 

"  Is  there 'any  sugar  mine  1 "  This  was  the  rather 
starth'ug  question  asked  recently  by  a  bright  child  of 
over  six  years  of  age.  Her  teacher,  before  replying, 
turned  to  the  class  and  repeated  the  question,  presently 
adding  another  to  it,  viz.,  "  Where  does  sugar  come 
from?"  But,  to  her  surprise,  silence  reigned;  not  one 
of  the  class  of  over  thirty  children  volunteered  a  reply. 
Amongst  the  different  thoughts  that  now  flashed  across 
the  teacher's  mind  was  this  comforting  one,  the  spirit 
of  incjuiry  was  abroad,  the  small  gill  had  felt  free  to  ask 
her  question,  and  the  whole  class  was  in  touch  with  the 
subject.  Under  such  circumstances  it  was  no  small 
pleasure  to  the  teacher  to  be  able  to  gratify  the  child- 
ren's desire  for  information. 

But  some  person  may  suppose  a  case  in  which  the 
unexpected  question  is  one  whicli  the  teacher  cannot 
answer.  Will  this  not  prove  fatal  to  the  interest  in  the 
subject,  or  embarrassing  to  the  instructor  I  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  On  the  contrar}-,  it  may  be  so  treated  as  to 
benefit  all  concerned.  If  the  <|uestion  is  one  which  can 
be  answered  by  some  one,  but  not  by  the  teacher,  it 
would  be  wise  for  her  to  say  frankly  that  she  does  not 
know,  but  that  the  answer  is  worth  finding  out.  Then, 
let  her  leave  no  stone  unturned  until  that  answer  is 
found  by  herself,  or  by  one  of  the  children,  and  given 
to  the  class.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
beyond  man's  ken,  it  should  be  so  stated.  It  may  be  a 
surprise  to  the  children  to'find  that  the  grown-up  folks 
do  not  know  everything,  but  the  knowledge  of  this 
fact  will  .serve  to  increase  their  reverence  for  Uod,  while 
it  need  not  lessen  their  respect  for  their  elders.  ( )n  the 
contrary,  the  tendency  will  be  to  increase  a  feeling  of 
good  fellowship  between  teacher  and  pupils. 

It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated  that  the  above  question 
on  sugar  was  asked  at  the  close  of  a  series  of  short  talks 
on  mines.  Coal,  iron,  gold,  silver,  and  a  few  other 
things,  made  familiar  to  the  children  by  common  or 
occasional  use,  had  been  discussed  ;  and,  on  this  par- 
ticular morning  the  class  had  been  surprised  by  hearing 
a  description  of  a  salt  mine.  This,  no  doubt,  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  sugar  mine.  And  the  question  in 
turn  suggested  to,  the  teacher  the  desirability  of  getting 
better  acquainted  with  the  children  individually,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  adapt  herself  more  readily  to  their  needs. 

Two  sugar-maple  trees  were  the  centre  of  attraction 
for  a  few  days  last  spring  to  the  children  of  a  certain 
school.  The  trees  were  tapped  and  the  sap  gathered, 
tasted,  boiled  down  and  tasted  again  until  it  was  finally 


declared  to  belike  maple  syrup.  To  be  sure,  the  boiling 
process  was  conducted  under  difficulties  ;  the  stove  in 
the  schoolroom  was  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  an 
oil-stove  was  brought  in,  but  that  smoked.  So  the  sap 
had  to  be  taken  home  by  the  teacher  and  boiled  down 
there.  The  result  in  this  case  was  quite  satisfactory, 
which  fact  fully  repaid  for  the  trouble,  which,  after  alli 
was  very  little. 

If  there  is  a  sugar-maple  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school- 
building  (and  if  there  is  not  one  be  sure  to  plant  some 
next  Arbor  Day),  the  smaller  children,  at  least,  should 
be  allowed  to  gather  sap  from  it,  and  should  learn  some- 
thing by  experience,  if  possible,  of  the  making  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar.  The  method  is  simple.  Bore  a  small 
hole  in  the  tree  and  insert  beneath  it  a  little  spout  or 
hollow  piece  of  wood  or  tin.  Drive  a  nail  into  the  tree 
and  on  it  hang  a  tin  kettle  to  catch  the  dripping  sap. 
When  enough  has  been  gathered  have  it  boiled  down 
either  at  the  school  or  at  home.  Some  mother  might 
be  found  who  would  allow  it  to  be  boiled  on  her  kitchen 
stove  ;  possibly  one  could  be  found  who  would  allow  a 
class  of  children  to  watch  the  process. 

Let  the  children  taste  the  sap  as  it  comes  from  the 
tree,  and  while  it  is  being  boiled,  as  well  as  when  re- 
duced to  syrup.  Awaken  their  interest  by  telling  them 
of  the  food  stored  away  by  the  tree  in  the  autumn  for 
its  needs  in  early  spritig.  Its  buds,  which  they  should 
examine,  will  soon  be  waking  up  from  their  long  winters 
sleep,  and  will  be  needing  food  before  the  rootlets  can 
get  it  from  the  cold,  hard  ground.  So  the  mother- 
tree  has  laid  by  plenty  of  nourishment,  and  the  warm 
spring  sunshine  gets  it  ready  for  use. 

Ask  the  children  if  their  own  mothers  have  not 
similar  work  to  do.  Does  the  mother  wait  until  morn- 
ing before  she  makes  any  preparation  for  her  children's 
breakfast  ?  When  they  wake  up  hungry  does  she  start 
ofif  to  the  shop  to  buy  meal  for  porridge,  or  bread  to 
make  toast  1  Meal,  flour,  coffee,  eggs,  etc. — all  are 
stored  away  in  the  pantry  long  bt^fore,  so  that  only  the 
cooking  is  left  till  the  morning.  And  the  mother  likes 
to  have  enough  and  to  spare  for  others,  like  the  tree 
that  stores  away  such  abundance  of  food  that  we  may 
take  some  of  the  sap  without  fear  of  robbing  the  buds. 

The  Maple  Tree's  Surprise. 

Selected  I'lvm  "  In  the  CUild's  World." 
When  David  Wylie  went  to  live  in  the  country,  he 
did  not  know  which  way  to  turn,  there  was  so  much  to 
see  and  so  much  to  hear.  He  coasted  on  the  snow  and 
skated  on  the  ice,  and  watched  the  winter  birds,  and 
helped  to  feed  the  horses  and  cows  and  hens  and  chick- 
ens. Just  back  of  the  house  was  a  grove  of  maple  trees, 
where  he  liked  \u  }ilay  when  the  sncnv  was  not  too  deep. 
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In  the  midst  of  this  grove  was  a  small  log  house. 
David  often  asked  his  papa  what  this  house  was  for, 
and  papa  always  replied,  "  Wait  until  spring,  and  you 
shall  see  ;  those  big  maple  trees  have  a  surprise  in  store 
for  you  ! " 

One  morning  in  early  spring,  when  the  sun  shone 
very  warm,  and  the  snow  was  beginning  to  melt,  papa 
said  :  "  David,  after  breakfast  you  will  find  me  at  the 
log  house  ;  "  then  he  hurried  away.  David  soon  finish- 
ed his  breakfast  and  started  ofi"  in  great  haste,  but 
stopped  short  at  the  first  maple  tree,  for  there  hung  a 
bright,  shining  tin  pail.  He  wondered  how  it  came 
there,  and  started  to  take  it  down  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  hanging  on  a  spout,  which  was  driven  into 
the  tree-trunk.  From  the  spout  was  trickling  some- 
thing which  looked  like  water  as  it  "drip,  dripped " 
into  the  pail  below.  As  he  looked  about,  he  saw  that 
every  tree  in  the  grove  had  one,  two,  or  even  three 
pails  hung  on  spouts  !  This  must  be  the  surpri.se,  but 
what  was  it  for  ? 

Off  he  went  to  the  log  house  ;  and  there  he  found 
that  his  father  had  built  a  fire,  and  over  the  fire  was 
swinging  a  great  iron  kettle.  "  Papa,"  said  he,  "  why 
is  the  water  running  out  of  the  trees?  What  is  the 
kettle  for?  Why  have  you  built  the  fire  ?"  "Well," 
replied  papa,  "  I  am  very  busy,  but  here  comes  mamma, 
who  can  tell  you  all  about  it,  while  you  watch  the  rest 
of  us  work." 

Then  mamma  told  him  how  the  maple  trees  had  been 
sleeping  and  resting  all  winter,  and  how  the  warm  sun- 
shine and  soft  spring  rains  had  wakened  them,  and  set 
the  sweet  sap  running.  "  But  the  trees  do  not  need  all 
the  sap,"  said  mamma,  "  so  papa  has  driven  these  spouts 
in,  that  he  may  catch  some  of  the  sap  as  it  hurries 
through  the  tree-trunk.  And  what  you  thought  was 
water  was  this  juice  or  sap  of  the  tree  trickling  into  the 
pails."  Just  then  up  came  two  or  three  men  with 
buckets  full  of  sap  which  they  had  gathered  from  the 
tin  pails  ;  they  poured  it  into  the  kettle,  but  papa  first 
gave  mamma  and  David  some  to  drink.  It  tasted  like 
water  with  a  little  sugar  in  it,  and  David  didn't  care 
for  it  at  all. 

They  then  watched  the  sap  in  the  kettle  as  it  boiled 
and  bubbled  away  ;  and  every  little  while  papa  skim- 
med it  with  a  big  spoon,  till  by  and  by  it  was  clear. 
David  said,  "  It  smells  like  maple  syrup  '  "  and  papa 
replied,  "That's  just  what  it  is  !"  He  next  poured  it 
into  big  pans  and  little  pans,  and  middle-sized  pans  ; 
and  it  looked  thick  and  brown  and  sweet,  and  David 
knew  that  when  it  was  cool  and  hard  it  would  be  maple 
sugar  ! 

Then  mamma  said,  "  There  are  several  kinds  of  maple  \ 
trees,  but  only  this  kind  gives  us  sugar.      Now  what  do 
you    suppose    we   call    it  ? "     David    thought   its    name  | 
must  be   sugar-maple,   and    sure   enough  it  was  !     And 
now  he  wonders  if   there   are  any  other  children  whom 
h  (!  sugar-maple  is  waiting  to  surprise.—/-'.  E.  Mann. 


The  Great  Fpeshet  of  1854. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  read  liv  Miss  Susie  P.  Feowick  at  tlie  KiDgs 
County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute.  Oct.  1901. 

Where  can  be  found  a  prettier  stream  than  the  Ken- 
nebecasis  river,  flowing  through  Kings  County,  widen- 
ing out  to  form  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  and  finally 
flowing  into  the  noble  St.  John.  Yet,  less  than  a 
century  ago,  this  same  pretty  river  was  the  cause  of  the 
greatest  calamity  which  befell  the  early  settlers  of 
Kings  County.  This  event  has  been  called  the  great 
freshet  of  1854.  Kings  County,  along  the  river,  was 
not  very  well  settled,  and  the  settlers  were  doing  their 
utmost  to  clear  their  farms  and  construct  the  buildings 
and  dwellings  they  required.  They  had  had  a  beauti- 
ful summer,  and  their  work  was  progressing  rapidly. 

On  Saturday,  November  11th,  1864,  rain  began  fall- 
ing, and  for  sixty  hours  continued  to  fall  in  torrents. 
The  rivers  and  brooks  soon  began  to  increase  in  size 
and  velocity.  The  Kennebecasis,  where  Apohaqui  now 
stands,  could  not  find  an  outlet  for  its  surplus  water  on 
account  of  the  thick  woods  which  then  grew  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  consequently,  the  water  backed  up 
and  became  much  deeper  above,  causing  a  general  inun- 
dating of  all  the  surrounding  country.  This  caused  the 
Millstream,  a  tributary  of  the  Kennebecasis  emptying 
into  it,  near  Apohaqui,  to  do  likewise,  and  consequently 
the  farms  of  those  persons  settled  along  the  margins 
of  both  stieams  were  totally  submerged.  At  twelve 
o'clock  Monday  night  both  streams  had  overflowed 
their  banks  and  were  rising  at  an  alarming  rate.  An 
houi  later  the  inmates  of  the  houses  nearest  the  streams 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  upper  storey,  or  in 
some  cases,  to  leave  their  homes  altogether. 

At  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Lower  Cov«,  the 
mark  may  yet  be  seen  about  eight  feet  high  on  the  wall, 
made  by  a  canoe  grating  against  it,  which  had  been 
paddled  through  the  doorway  to  the  stairs  to  rescue 
the  inmates  from  the  second  storey. 

The  wind  blew  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  the  darkness 
could  almost  be  felt,  and  still  the  rain  kept  on.  The 
water  continued  rising,  and  above  all  these  sounds 
could  be  heard  the  lowing  of  the  cattle  and  the  bleating 
of  the  sheep,  as  they  realized  their  danger.  At  eleven 
o'clock  Tuesday  morning  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  the 
water  began  to  fall.  In  a  few  hours  the  occupants 
ventured  out  to  view  the  awful  scene.  The  dead  bodies 
of  their  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  fowls  lay  on  every  side. 
Nearly  all  their  grain  and  vegetables  were  spoiled,  and 
the  keen  blasts  of  winter  would  soon  be  felt.  All  their 
fences  were  washed  away,  the  foundations  of  their  build- 
ings greatly  damaged,  while  some  smaller  buildings  were 
missing  altogether.  It  was  the  greatest  catastrophe 
which  ever  befell  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  of  Stud- 
holm.  Many  incidents  occurred  which  would  provoke 
laughter,  one  of  which  might  be  mentioned.  A  well- 
filled  hen-house,  owned  by  Mr.  Henry,  was  carried  some 
distance  down  stream,  but  finally  grounded  on  a  small 
hill  with  water  stretching  out  on  every  side.  The  occu- 
pants of  the  building  could  not  have  fully  realized  their 
exact  position,  for  at  the  break  of  day  the  master  of 
the  roost  was  descried  on  the  top  of  his  little  island 
home,  flapping  his  wings  and  giving  vent  to  a  prolonged 
imil  joyful  "  cock-adoodle-do." 
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Time-Table  Difficulties  in  Ungraded  Schools. 

Bv   Miss  Mabel  Folk  ins. 

When  a  teacher  begins  a  term's  work,  one  of  lier  first 
thouf(hts  is  likely  to  be,  "  How  am  I  to  find  time  to 
teach  all  the  reijuired  subjects."  There  is  the  problem 
of  teaching  eighteen  or  twenty  subjects  to  half  or  nearly 
half  as  many  classes.  Many  of  the.se  subjects  may  be 
taught  incidentally  or  in  connection  with  some  other 
lesson,  but  even  then  we  have  an  alarming  number  of 
subject.s,  each  clamoring  for  a  definite  place  upon  the 
time  table. 

We  all  have  heard  much  and  done  much  in  grouping 
subjects  and  classes,  and  this  can  often  be  done  with 
much  advantage,  especially  for  drill  and  review  work. 
But  there  must  be  much  individual  work.  In  some 
subjects  it  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  explain 
or  prepare  and  plan  ^i'ork  for  each  one  in  the  class. 
Also,  some  pupils  require  much  more  attention  than 
others.  Many  children  are  willing  to  work  while  things 
go  sreioothly,  but,  at  the  first  difficulty,  become  discour- 
aged or  careless,  and  must  be  helped  out  of  their  diffi- 
culties by  the  teacher.  So  many  calls  upon  the  teacher's 
time  is  all  the  more  reason  she  should  economize  where 

possible. 

In  making  out  a  time-table  I  have  found  it  advan- 
tageous to  drop  three  or  four  subjects  for  a  time  and 
concentrate  attention  upon  the  remainder  of  the  curri- 
culum. The  children  will  begin  the  "  laid  over  '"  sub- 
jects with  greater  zest  because  of  the  change,  and  the 
teacher  will  be  much  more  likely  to  think  of  expla- 
nations and  illustrations  for  four  or  five  subjects  than 
for  twice  that  number.  One  economizer  of  time  is 
substitution.  Probably  a  lesson  in  explanation  of  a 
rule  in  arithmetic  has  Ijeen  given,  and  if  the  next  lesson 
were  left  until  its  proper  place  upon  the  time-table, 
much  of  the  former  work  must  needs  be  gone  over 
again,  and,  conse<|uently,  much  time  lost.  If,  however, 
another  arithmetic  lesson  is  substituted  for  the  subject 
next  on  the  time-table,  the  arithmetic  may  be  omitted 
altogether  on  the  following  day. 

In  plant  study  our  plan  is  to  examine  a  plant  one 
day,  usually  before  the  close  of  the  afternoon's  session, 
and  the  next  morning,  with  the  previous  lesson  fresh  in 
our  minds,  and  with  additional  facts  relating  to  the 
plant,  which  the  children  have  gained  outside  of  school, 
we  go  over  the  study  of  the  plant  again.  A  description 
is  then  written,  examined,  corrections  made,  if  neces- 
sary, and  this  re-written  in  note  books.  This  has  taken 
a  portion  of  one  afternoon  session,  and  probably  a  large 
part  of  the  next  morning'.s.  session,  so  some  of  the 
regular  work  for  that  day  must  be  omitted.  But  I 
find  that  this  plan  gives  much  better  results  than  if  the 
work  had  been  gone  over  in  three  or  four  shorter  lessons 
given  at  stated  periods. 

Oral  composition  :  The  story  of  the  reading  lesson  is 
to  be  told.  This  usually  leads  to  many  questions  and 
fcorroctions  of  answers,  ami  llnir  are  t*o  many  siibjoc  ts 


to  give  this  a  stated  place  on  the  time-table.  A  good 
plan  is  to  substitute  one  or  more  compositions  for  read- 
ing lessons. 

Another  time-saving  device,  and  also  an  excellent 
review,  is  that  of  getting  an  older  pupil  to  explain  a 
problem  for  some  one  in  the  next  lower  grade.  Child^ 
ren  will  often  solve  problems  for  others  which  they 
think  they  cannot  do  if  the  question  is  given  at 
first  to  them.  They  dislike  very  much  to  be  con- 
quered by  work  given  to  a  lower  grade.  After  help  is 
given  in  this  way,  I  have  heard  pupils  say  :  "  Well,  I 
have  done  questions  like  that  before,  but  I  never  under- 
stood the  work  until  now."  In  trying  to  make  it  plain 
to  others,  they  get  a  much  better  understanding  of  it 
themselves.  Some  older  pupils  will  also  consider  it  a 
mark  of  confidence  if  called  upon  occasionally  to  hear  a 
recitation.  Besides  saving  time,  this  will  sometimes 
have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  deportment  of  the  pupil 
in  charge  of  the  class.  Slate  work  can  sometimes  be 
examined  by  a  pupil  who  has  handed  in  a  correct 
exerci.se,  or  has  had  his  work  corrected  by  the  teacher. 
The  examiner  will  see  the  necessity  of  ne»t  and  legible 
work. 

Another  difficulty  which  reveals  itself  more  plainly 
as  the  term  advances  is  that  of  maintaining  equal  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  branches.  For  various  reasons  the 
pupils  will  make  much  more  rapid  progress  in  some  sub- 
jects than  in  others  ;  and  usually  as  these  subjects  are 
the  ones  which  they  like  best,  or  which  their  parents 
consider  most  important,  this  trouble  is  more  serious 
that  would  at  first  appear.  If  the  children  do  not  get 
a  reading  lesson  every  day,  some  parents  think  they  are 
learning  nothing,  even  though  they  are  already  more 
advanced  in  that  than  in  the  other  subjects.  But  where 
possible,  I  would  either  omit  altogether,  or  give  fewer 
or  shorter  lessons  in  those  subjects  in  which  the  child- 
ren are  more  advanced,  and  spend  the  added  time  where 
most  needed. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  for  the  teacher 
is  that  of  keeping  younger  children  profitably  employed 
while  not  in  class.  In  fine  summer  weather  they  may 
spend  some  time  out  of  doors,  and,  if  their  curiosity  has 
been  previously  aroused  by  a  few  questions,  they  may 
learn  much  for  them.selves  in  their  play.  Most  children 
enjoy  paper  folding,  and  will  soon  become  very  proficient 
in  it.  The  drawing  exercises  in  the  first  and  second 
primers  afford  useful  exercises.  Both  these  exercises, 
however,  require  some  supervision,  else  the  work  is  done 
carelessly,  and  more  harm  than  good  results.  Com- 
mitting to  memory  short  memory  gems  will  often  prove 
interesting.  I  have  found  this  a  profitable  exercise  for 
older  clas'ses  as  well.  Uive  five  or  ten  minutes,  or 
longer,  and  then  see  how  many  have  committed  the 
passage  to  memory. 

Another  exigency  which  the  teacher  must  provide  for 
is,  that  some  pupils  will  do  seat  work  much  more  rapidly 
than  others,  and,  conse<iuently,  ha\e  some  spare  time. 
If  some  provision  is  not  made,  this  time  will  be  worse 
than  wasted.  What  would  otherwise  be  home  work 
may  often  be  fitted  in  here,  or  if  the  children  are 
allowed  at  these  times  to  have  access  to  a  few  liooks  or 
magazines,  much  useful  reading  may  be  Hone,  and  this 
plan  may  also  prov.'  an  iiiriMilivc  ti>  rapid  work. 
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CHILDREN'S  PAGE. 


THE  NAUGHTY  GREEK  GIRL. 


BY   PROP.  .T.   It.   L.  SOULE. 


Miss  Alplia,  though  she  led  her  class, 

Was  yet  a  most  unlovely  lass  ; 

She  had  a  little  sister  6, 

And  she  would  often  bang  and  /3, 

And  push  and  pinch  and  ])ound  and 

pelt  her, 
And  many  a  heavy  blow  she  8  ; 
So  that  the  kitten,  e'en,  would  /i, 
When  ^'s  sufferings  she  v. 

This  Alpha  was  so  bad  to  6, 

That  evei-y  time  she  chanced  to  meet 

her, 
She  looked  as  though  she  longed  to  •>; ; 
And  oft  against  the  wall  she  jammed 

her  ; 
And  oft  she  took  a  stick  and  \  ; 
And  for  the  pain  and  tears  she  brought 

her 
She  pitied  her  not  one  t ; 
But  with  a  sly  and  wicked  eye 
Would  only  say,  "  Oh  fiddle  <^  !  " 

Then  6  cried  with  noisy  clamor, 
And  ran  and  told  her  grief  to  y. 
And  y  witli  a  pitying  ip 
Would  give  the  little  girl  some  tt 
And  say,  "  Now  darling  mustn't  x  " 

Two  Irish  lads,  of  ruddy  cheek, 
Were  living  just  across  the  creek — 
Their  names,  o  and  m. 

The  one  was  small,  the  other  bigger. 

For  Alpha,  so  demure  and  striking, 

(0  took  an  ardent  liking; 

And  Mike,  when  first  he  ch.anced  to 

meet  her, 
Fell  deep  in  love  with  little  0 ; 
And  oft  at  eve  the  boys  would  go 
And  on  the  pleasant  water  p. 

So  when  the  little,  hapless  6 

V  Alpha  was  about  to  [i, 

She  down  upon  the  bank  would  I 

And  cry  aloud,  and  shout  like  fun — 

"Run,  Mike!  run,  INIikeyl  ol" 

Have  you  a  sister?     DuikiI   Irial  Iht 
As  Alpha  did  her  sister  t). 


A  gold  badge  was  won  by  a  15  year  old  member  of 
ihe  St.  Nicholas  League,  for  the  following  poem. 

To  Ri'TH  IN  THE  Harvest-Field. 
Would  1  had  seen  thee,  maiden,  gleaning  there. 

The  morning  sunbeams  kissing  thy  fair  face  ; 

Had  seen  thee  follow,  distant  but  a  pace, 
The  reapers  with  their  rough  and  matted  hair, 
Their  faces  brown,  their  biawn}'  arms  all  bare. 

Swinging  the  sickle  with  a  sturdy  grace  ; 

Had  seen  thee  put  the  scattered  ears  in  place. 
In  all  thy  golden  burden  not  a  tare  I 

Would  I  had  seen  the  master  gaze  on  tliee. 
The  morn  of  love  slow  dawning  in  his  heart; 
Had  heard  the  lark  sing,  as  he  soared  above, 
Filling  the  whole  wide  world  with  melody, 

As  all  the  wide,  wide  world  was  tilled  with  love 
Because,  one  day,  thou  simply  didst  thy  part  ! 


A  correspondent,   of    a   playful   turn  of    mind,  sends 
the  following  ; 

How  much  wood  would  a  wood-chuck  chuck 
If  a  wood-chuck  could  chuck  wood  ? 

He  solemnly  assures  us  that 
A  wood-chuck    would   chuck    as  much    wood  as  a  wood-chuck 

could 
If  a  wood-chuck  could  chuck  wood. 


Sugrar  Weather. 

selected  from  "  Youth's  Companion." 

When  snow-balls  pack  on  the  horses'  hoofs, 

And  the  wind  from  the  south  blows  warm. 
When  the  cattle  stand  where  the  sunbeams  beat 

And  the  noon  has  a  drearj'  charm  : 
When  icicles  crash  from  the  dripping  eaves. 

And  the  furrows  peep  black  through  the  snow, 
Tlien  I  hurry  away  to  the  sugar  bush, 

For  the  sap  will  run,  1  know. 

With  auger  and  axe  and  spile  and  trough 

To  each  tree  a  visit  I  pay. 
And  every  boy  in  the  country-side 

Is  eager  to  help  to-da3-. 
We  roll  the  backlogs  into  their  place. 

And  the  kettles  between  them  swing  ; 
Then  gather  the  wood  for  the  roaring  fire 

And  the  sup  in  pailfulls  bring. 

A  fig  for  your  arches  and  modern  ways, 

A  fig  for  your  sheet-iron  pan, 
I  like  the  smoky  old  kettles  best. 

And  I  stick  to  the  good  old  plan  ; 
We're  going  to  make  sugar  and  tally  to-night 

On  the  swing-pole  uiidei"  the  ti'ee 
And  the  girl.s  and  boys  for  miles  around. 

Are  all  sworn  friends  to  me. 

The  hens  are  cackling  again  iji  the  barn. 

And  the  cattle  beginning  to  ball. 
And  neighbor.s,  wlio  long  have  been  acting  cool. 

Nov,'  make  a  forgiving  call  ; 
For  there's  no  love-feast  like  a  tally  pull. 

With  its  hearty  and  sticking  fun, 
And  I  know  the  whole  world  is  at  peace  with  nic. 

For  the  utip  has  conuiienced  to  run. 

•  McArtiiub. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 


.Subteri'aneau  lakes  have  recently  been  discovered  iu 
the  and  region  of  Australia,  known  as  the  Eucla  dis- 
trict. They  lie  about  thirty  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
contain  an  abundance  of  good  water. 

The  decrease  in  the  population  of  Ireland  still  con- 
tinues. The  census  shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  2.50,000 
in  the  last  ten  years.  This  loss  is  chiefly  at  the  expense 
of  the  rural  districts,  and,  as  is  the  case  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Canada  and  in  the  New  England  States,  is 
largely  due  to  the  changed  condition  of  argiculture,  and 
not  to  political  conditions. 

By  the  new  Uganda  Railway,  which  starts  from  Mom- 
basa, on  the  Indian  Ocean,  not  far  south  of  Aden,  the 
great  lakes  of  Central  Africa  are  brought  within  four- 
teen days'  journey  of  Bombay.  It  is  proposed  to  relieve 
the  over-population  of  India  by  planting  an  Asiatic 
colony  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Nyanza,  where  there  is  a 
long  stretch  of  coast  line  within  the  British  limits. 

Miss  Stone,  the  American  missionary  captured  by 
brigapds  in  Macedonia  in  September  last,  has  been 
released  on  payment  of  a  very  heavy  ransom  by  the 
United  States  authorities.  The  important  fact  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  is  that  the  brigands  did  not 
want  the  money  for  themselves,  but  for  the  Macedonian 
revolutionary  committee.  The  Macedonians  are  said  to 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  kidnapping,  thinking  it  a  step 
towards  freeing  Macedonia  from  Turkish  rule. 

The  Pope  has  entered  upon  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  pontificate.  Very  few  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
papal  throne  have  ruled  so  long. 

A  new  explosive,  both  smokeless  and  Hameless,  has 
been  adopted  by  the  British  government,  to  replace  the 
present  smokeless  powder.  With  it,  the  firing  of  a  gun 
will  give  no  clue  to  its  whereabouts.  The  newest  instru- 
ment of  warfare,  however,  is  a  Norwegian  invention 
that  does  away  with  the  use  of  explosives  in  gunnery. 
The  motive  power  is  electro-magnetism  ;  and  the  shot 
leaves  the  gun  silently,  with  greater  force,  it  is  said, 
than  if  impelled  by  gunpowder. 

With  newly  invented  water-walking  shoes,  a  man  has 
started  to  walk  down  the  Danube  from  Linz  to  Vienna, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles. 

On  the  admission  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Okla- 
homa as  states,  for  which  bills  are  now  before  the  United 
States  congress,  the  number  of  those  L^nited  States  will 
be  forty-eight. 

Prince  Henry,  of  Prussia,  who  is  now  making  an 
official  visit  to  the  United  States  as  the  representative 
of  his  brother,  the  German  Emperor,  is  meeting  with  a 
very  cordial  and  demonstrative  reception  from  our 
republican  neighbors.  His  journey  includes  a  brief 
visit  to  Canadian  territory,  at  Niagara  Falls,  where  he 
crossed  the  boundary  to  .see  the  cataract  from  the  Cana- 
dian side.  Canadian  troops  furnished  a  guard  of  honor 
on  the  occasion,  and  he  received  a  formal  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  government. 


The  isthmian  canal  to  be  constructed  by  the  United 
States  government  may  possibly  take  neither  the  Panama 
nor  the  Nicaragua  route.  A  third  route,  called  the 
Mandingo  route,  is  proposed  ;  its  promoters  claiming 
that  it  would  be  shorter  and  easier  to  build  than  either 
of  the  others,  would  require  no  locks,  and  would  have 
fine  terminal  harbors,  which  are  lacking  in  the  case  of 
the  other  routes. 

The  people  of  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  have  been  celebrat- 
ing the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery  by 
one  of  their  townsmen  of  the  fuel  value  of  anthracite  coal 

The  Canadian  government  has  decided  upon  the  en- 
largement of  Banff  National  Park.  At  present  it 
measures  about  twenty-six  miles  by  ten.  At  this 
session  of  parliament,  it  is  thought,  the  boundaries  will 
be  extended  to  take  in  at  least  ten  times  the  present 
area.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  in  the  park  specimens 
of  every  wild  animal  known  as  being  native  of  Canada. 
At  present  it  contains  thirty-one  buffalo,  with  a  number 
of  moose,  deer  and  elk. 

W^ith  32,000  farmers  engaged  in  its  cultivation, 
Canada  exported  last  season  4.5,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  More  than  half  the  wheat-producing  lands  of 
North  America  are  in  the  Dominion,  and,  as  yet,  we 
have  only  touched  upon  the  fringe  of  our  great  wheat 
helL  The  output  of  last  year  was  so  large  as  to  over- 
tax the  shipping  facilities  of  Canadian  ports.  The  rapid 
development  of  the  wheat  district  demands  new  terminal 
facilities  in  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  as  well  as  new  or 
improved  freight  routes  from  the  west. 

A  ne>v  device  for  railway  signals  is  a  powerful  electric 
light  on  each  locomotive,  to  Vje  used  not  only  for  illum- 
inating the  track  ahead,  but  also  thrown  vertically  into 
the  air.  This  vertical  shaft  of  light  can  be  seen  for  a 
long  distance  ;  and  it  will  be  possible  for  approaching 
trains,  by  its  use,  to  locate  each  other  while  still  mile* 
apart.  By  the  use  of  colors,  the  shaft  of  light  may  be 
made  a  means  of  conveying  signals  of  distress  or  other 
messages. 

The  heaviest  loss  that  the  British  forces  have  met  for 
more  than  a  year  was  in  an  engagement  near  Klerks- 
dorp,  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  on  February  25th. 
The  British  losses,  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners, 
were  over  six  hundred.  In  addition,  the  Boers  cap- 
tured two  guns.  The  successes,  therefore,  are  not  all  on 
the  British  side  ;  but  within  the  next  three  days,  over 
six  hundred  Boers  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners, 
including  among  the  captives  a  son  of  General  DeWet. 
The  number  of  wounded  must  have  largely  increased 
the  enemy's  loss. 

The  total  population  of  Newfoundland  by  the  late 
census  is  220,249,  including  3,6-34  residents  of  Labrador. 
This  is  an  increase  of  nine  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  expected  that  ten  thousand  immigrants  will 
come  from  Great  Britain  to  Canada  within  the  next 
three  months,  unless  the  new  plans  of  the  home  govern- 
ment for  settling  the  South  African  colonies  may  attract 
the  settlers  thither. 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Advanced  Deiiartnieiit.of  Somerset,  Kings  Co.,  N.  S., 
school,  taught  by  Miss  Annie  -M.  Bishop,  has  raised,  by  means 
of  a  social,  the  sum  of  S30.00  with  which  to  purcha.se  apparatns 
to  aid  in  the  study  of  pliysical  science. 

On  February  14th  a  concert  was  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Debert  Village,  Colchester  County,  N.  S.,  school  under  the 
direction  of  their  teacher.  Miss  Eva  McCully^  The  amount 
raised— $1S— will  be  spent  for  a  Hag  and  flag-pole  for  the 
school. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Leonard,  who  for  some 
years  was  a  public  school  teacher  in  New  Brunswick,  will  be 
sorry  to  learn  that  he  accidentally  had  his  skull  fractured  in 
Toronto  on  March  3rd  in  falling  off  a  train.  There  is  a  hope 
of  his  recovery.  Mr.  Leonard  was  in  attendance  at  the  con- 
vention .as  a  representative  of  the  Acadia  College  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

At  a  social  held  in  Head  East  Bay  school.  Cape  Breton  Co., 
the  sum  of  S4.S.50  was  raised.  This  amount  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  painting  of  the  schoolhouse,  the  purchasing  of  several 
desks  and  the  improvement  of  the  school  grounds. 


F.  a.  Morehouse,  teacher  at  Masstown,  N.  S.,  with  the  help 
of  the  young  people  of  that  place,  held  a  concert  and  pie  social 
on  the  2Sth  ult.  and  raised  the  sum  of  thirty-five  dollars,  which 
will  be  used  in  procuring  blackboards  and  other  e([uipment 
for  the  school. 


The  Misses  Myrtle  I.  Fowler  and  Nettie  Beairsto,  of  the 
Lakeville,  Carleton  County  schools,  have  recently  purchased  a 
fine  fifteen  feet  Dominion  Ensign  Hag,  also  a  globe  and  other 
school  requisites  from  the  proceeds  of  a  school  concert  held 
Christmas  night.  These  teachers  expect  to  have  a  picnic  and 
patriotic  programme  on  the  school  grounds  next  Empire  day, 
when  the  new  Hag  will  be  hoisted  for  the  first  time  over  the 
new  two  storey  school  building  of  that  place. 

The  schools  at  Hillsboro  and  Albert,  Albert  Co.,  have  lately 
made  additions  to  their  chemical  apparatus. 

A  valued  correspondent  at  Oxford,  N.  S.,  writes  :  "  We  are 
getting  along  in  school  very  well  this  year.  I  find  numbers  of 
good  suggestions,  and  some  excellent  articles  bearing  on  our 
work  in  the  Review.  1  notice  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
paper  lately.  I  hope  you  may  continue  to  realize  the  desire 
of  your  heart  in  making  the  Educational  Review  of  untold 
benefit  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  Atlantic  provinces. 


A  correspondent  at  Hampton,  N.  B.,  writes  :  The  manual 
training  articles  in  the  Review  are  very  timely.  I  have  found 
a  few  lessons  in  cardboard  work  greatly  increase  the  interest 
in  our  school  exercises.  Mr.  Brittain's  lessons  have  been  a 
great  aid  in  our  nature  work.  In  fact  there  is  no  article  in  the 
Review  that  1  would  like  to  see  omitted. 


During  the  month  of  February  we  have  heard  of  the  follow- 
ing teachers  who  have  secured  for  their  scliool  sets  of 
apparatus  and  minerals  for  use  in  Nature  Lessons  :  Bertis  L. 
Colwell,  Evans,  CJueens  Co.,  N.  B.  ;  Edward  S.  McQuaid, 
Point  Wolfe  :  Miss  A.  B.  McAfee,  Tennant's  Cove  :  Miss  E. 
Maude  McAdam,  Woodstock  ;  Miss  Eva  Annett,  Meductic, 
York  Co.  Miss  Annett  writes  :  "  We  have  no  cabinet,  but 
there  is  a  small  room  ott'  our  school  room  which  is  not  used. 
In  this  room  we  have  put  an  old  fashioned  desk  in  which,  after 
we  had  cleaned  it,  we  have  ai-ranged  the  apparatus  and 
minerals.  To-night  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  key 
which  would  lock  the  door  of  the  room,  so  now  I  know  the 
apparatus  will  not  be  meddled  with.  My  boys  are  going  to 
jiiake  trays  and  stands  for  tlic  tubes,'' 


'ROUND   TABLE  TALKS. 

D.  .1.  M.  L  — (1)  Which  thermometer  would  be  more  suit- 
able for  school  purpo.ses,  a  Centigrade  or  a  Fahrenheit  7 

(2)  Please  [lame  a  book  on  Practical  Mathematics  wliich 
you  think  would  be  a  good  "  help  "  along  with  Eaton's  Practical 
Mathematics  for  Grade  XI  of  the  Nova  Scotia  high  school 
course,  and  which  would  give  a  clearer  explanation  of  some 
chapters  than  the  one  named  above. 

(1)  If  the  thermometer  is  to  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  show  the  temperature  of  the  room, 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  would  be  tlie  most  convenient. 
But  if  a  thermometer  is  needed  for  chemical  experiments 
the  Centigrade  should  be  used.  By  its  use  the  pupil 
will  be  familiarized  with  the  metric  system,  and  his 
knowledge  of  mathematics  will  be  improved  by  the 
occasional  necessity  that  will  arise  for  converting  Centi- 
grade into  Fahrenheit.  The  equivalent  in  each  scale  for 
blood  heat,  normal  schoolroom  temperature,  etc.,  should 
be  committed  to  memory. 

(2)  Goodwin's  Course  of  Mathematics,  by  P.  T.  Main, 
Publishers,  Deighton,  Bell  it  Co.,  Cambridge,  England. 
Somewhat  expensive.  Elementary  Practical  Mathema- 
tics, by  Frank  Castle.  3s.  6d.  Publishers,  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  St.  Martin's  Street,  London,  W.  C. 


W. — Kindly  puljUsh  the  solution  of  the  following  e.xercises  : 
Kennedy  &  O'Hearn's  Academic  Arithmetic,  page  '28,  Ex. 
paper  No.  5,  Ex.  3  ;  and  page  44,  Ex.  S,  No.  10. 

1. — A  cistern  is  20  feet  long,  10  feet  wide  and  .S  feet  deep. 
What  is  the  area  of  the  bottom  of  a  cubical  vessel  that  will 
hold  as  much  ? 

•2.  —If  a  grocer's  scales  give  only  15J  oz.  for  a  pound,  of  how 
much  money  does  he  defraud  his  customers  in  the  sale  of  6 
bbls.  of  sugar,  each  weighing  27()  lbs  ,  of  .>  cents  a  pound  ? 

1.  20  ft.  X  10  ft.  X  8  ft.  =  1600  cu.  ft.  solid  contents 

of  cistern. 
■^1600=  1 1.7  side  of  a  cube  of  equal  area. 
(11.7)s  =  136.89  sq.  ft.  =area  of  bottom. 

oz  wei^jht  as  by  scale. 

2.  As  151  :  16  oz. ::  (276  x  6)=  16-56  lbs. 
=  61  :  64  ::  1656  :  1737  oz. 

('4  oz  )  (H  oz.)        lbs. 

1737  oz.  ^16  =  81|i  lbs.      81fi  x  5c.  =  $4.07 + 


A.  J.  S. — I  am  sending  a  bird  which  was  found  near  Shank- 
lin,  St.  .lohn  Co.,  this  morning  (February  10th).  It  was  alive 
when  found,  but  died  shortly.  I  could  not  determine  by  my 
"  Canadian  Birds"  what  kind  it  is,  and  decided  to  trouble  you 
with  it. 

The  bird  is  the  male  of  the  Pine  Siskin,  or  Pine 
Finch,  an  unusual  one  to  be  found  with  us  in  winter, 
although  perhaps  tempted  to  remain  by  the  mildness  of 
the  season.  Chapman,  in  his  "  Birds  of  North  America," 
says  :  "  This  bird  is  rather  erratic  in  its  movements, 
and  its  presence  or  absence  at  any  season  can  never  be 
predicted  with  certainty.  Found  about  coniferous 
trees." 
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W.  E.  B. — Please  solve  the  following  (juestions  from  the 
Academic  Arithmetic  : 

1.— Page  111,  Kx.  53,  No.  S.  —An  empty  glass  bottle,  weigh- 
ing 6.66  ounces,  is  filled  with  olive  oil  weighing  7.32  ounces. 
What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bottle  of  oil  ? 

•2.— Page  11-2,  Ex.  .").S,  No.  l.S.  A  solid  soluble  in  water,  but 
not  in  alcohol,  weighs  .S46  grains  in  air  and  210  grains  in 
alcohol.     Find  specific  of  the  solid,  that  of   alcohol  being  .85. 

3._Pagell2,  Ex.  oS,  No.  14.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  piece  of  wood  from  the  following  data  ;  Weight  of  wood  in 
air  25.35  lbs.,  weight  of  metal  sinker  1 1  lbs.,  weight  of  wood 
and  sinker  in  water  5.1  lb,*.,  specific  gravity  of  metal  .sinker 
8.95. 

4.— Ex.  paper  31t,  page  1-23.  Calculate  the  specific  gravity 
of  alcohol  from  the  following  data  :  Weight  of  flask  empty 
14.326  grains,  weight  of  flask  filled  with  water  29  (w4  grains, 
weight  of  flask  filled  with  alcohol  26.741  grams. 


1.      6.66  or.. -^3  33  s.  g,  of  Hint  glass  = 


light  in 


water. 
7. 32-=-. 91.5  8.  g.  of  olive  oil  =  8,  weight  in  water. 
(6.66  +  7.32)  -h  (8  -f  2)  =  13.98^  10  =  1.398  oz. 

2.  346  grs.  in.  air.  210  grs.  in  alcohol. 

346  grs.  -  210  grs.  =  136  grs  ^  .8.5  =  160  grs. 
346  ^160         =2.1625. 

3.  Weight  of  wood,  25.35  lbs. 

"  raetal,  11  36.35  weight  of  hotli. 

5.1 
Water  displaced 


31.25 
1.229 


11  lbs.  ^695 


30.021 
25.35 -^  30.021   =  .844 

4.     Flask  filled  with  water,  29.654  grs. 

Weight  of  tlask,  14.326 


Weight  of  water    = 
Flask  filled  with  alcohol, 
Weight  of  flask, 

Weight  of  alcohol  = 
12.415-^15.328 


15.328  grs. 
26.741  grs. 
14.326 


12,415  grs. 
.8099 


G.  M. — Kindly  analyze  the  following  and  parse  words  in 
italics  :   "  Don't  let  (V  he  a  matter  betn-een  you  and  me." 

A  simple  sentence  :  Simple  subject,  (Thou)  ;  simple 
predicate,  "  do  let ;"  object,  "  it  (to)  be  a  matter  between 
you  and  me;"  extension,  "not." 

"  It "  a  pronoun,  standing  for  "  this  affair,"  or  some 
idea  like  it  ;  (to)  "  be"  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  depend- 
ing upon  "it."  (This  follows  the  Latin  construction 
where  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
the  accu-sative.  The  relation  may  be  seen  by  making 
the  sentence  complex  :  "  Don't  permit  that  it  shall  be," 
etc.)  "  Matter"  is  nominative  after  the  verb  "  to  be." 
"  Petween  "  is  a  preposition. 


When  I  entered  my  schoolroom  one  morning  in  .Tune,  1899, 
I  found  a  little  robin  there,  which  had  flown  in  through  a 
broken  window.  When  it  saw  me,  it  appeared  to  be  very 
frightened,  and  kept  Hying  round  the  room  as  high  as  it  could 
fly  ;  1  opened  the  doors  and  windows  thinking  it  would  fly  out, 
but'it  did  not  appear  to  notice  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock.  1  picked  up  tlie  bell,  and  before  walk- 
ing to  thie  door  I  rang  it  once  (juite  loudly  ;  the  bird  flew  a 
little  lower.  I  rang  it  again  ;  it  flew  still  lower.  Again,  and 
it  dropped  to  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up,  went  to  the  open 
window  by  which  it  entered,  and  let  it  go,  when  it  flew  away 
seemingly  quite  unhurt,  and  joined  its  mate  in  a  field  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road. 

I  do  not  kiiow  whether  or  not  the  ringing  of  the  bell  saved 
the  bird's  life,  liut  it  looked  Hke  it.  A.  K.  M. 


Here  (Chatliam,  N.  B.,)  during  .lanuary  and  February  we 
have  frequentl)'  seen  crows,  partridges,  moose  birds,  blue  jays, 
wood  peckers,  black  birds,  sparrows,  snow  birds  and  chicka- 
dees. And  the  weather  has,  for  a  week  past,  been  much 
like  what  we  usually  have  during  the  first  half  of  April. 


.J.  B. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 


Je.^n  Mitchell's  School,  a  story  l,iy  Angelina  W.  Wray. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pages  244.  Price  $1.25.  Public 
.School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
It  is  seldom  that  an  author  is  able  to  put  the  very  heart  of 
life  into  the  straightforward  narrative  of  ordinarily  humdrum 
duties.  To  do  this  is  the  mark  of  genius.  The  public  school 
is  dear  to  the  heart  of  all  and  many  popular  stories  have  been 
written  in  which  the  interest  centres  around  the  characters  of 
teacher  and  pupil,  but,  from  the  Hoosier  Schoolmaster  down, 
all  draw  their  dramatic  movement  from  the  relations  outside  of 
school  life.  In  "Jean  Mitchell's  School,"  however,  just  the 
reverse  is  true.  What  of  dramatic  element  there  is  in  the 
every-day  life  in  her  school  district  appears  only  as  drawn  out 
by  the  most  tenderly  developed  flow  of  human  spirit  in  the 
school  room.  It  was  said  to  be  the  worst  kind  of  a  "hard 
school"  before  Jean  Mitchell  took  it,  but  there  is  scarcely  a 
break  in  her  control  of  it  from  the  first.  How  was  it  done  ? 
What  was  the  power  slie  used  ?  No  wizard  charm,  but  a  more 
wonderful  sympathetic  insight  and  patient  careful  watching 
for  opportunity-.  What  a  deep  yet  simple  drama  it  all  is  as 
the  author  has  worked  it  out,  individual  by  individual,  and 
step  by  step. 

CotTRS  OoMPLET  DE  Lasode  Frani'aise.  Par  Maxime  Ingres 
de  L'Universite  de  Chicago.  Cloth.  Pages  314.  Price, 
postpaid,  .§1.62.  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago. 
The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  the  publication 
of  a  new  text  book  for  the  study  of  the  French  language. 
The  author  of  the  volume  is  Professor  Maxime  Ingres  of  the 
Department  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Professor  Ingres  is  an  advocate  of  the 
theory  that  one  must  read  and  talk  French  in  order  to  learn 
the  language,  and  his  book,  therefore,  is  written  entirely  in 
French.  As  an  instructor  he  has  won  a  wide  leputation,  not 
only  at  Chicago,  l)ut  at  McCiil!  College,  and  in  the  Atlantic 
provinces  wliere  he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  The  book  is 
designed  for  the  use  of  individual  students  as  welt  as  a  text 
book  for  classes  and  academies,  colleges  and  universities,  and 
in  private  clubs.  The  fine  paper,  large  type  and  other  excel- 
lent features  of  the  book  shouUl  win  for  it  a  deserved  popularity. 
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Laboratory  Exercisks  ijj  Elementary  Physics.     By  G.  A. 

Wentworth  and  (i.    A.  Hill.      12  mo.     Paper,     Piiges  .S2. 

Mailing  price,  "27  cunts  ;  for  introduction,  2.5  cents,     (linn 

ik  Co.,  Boston. 
This  little  manual  contains  the  essentials  for  perforniinij 
forty  laljoratory  exercises  in  connection  with  the  study  of 
W'entvvorth  and  Hill's  Text- Book  of  Physics.  These  exercises 
have  been  selected  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  pupil  for 
entiance  examination  by  colleges  where  the  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  pass  the  laboratory  examin.ation  .and  present  a  note- 
book containing  the  record  of  his  laboratory  work. 

Isolation    in  the   School.     By  Ella  Flagg    Voung.     12nio., 

paper,  .50  cents  :    postpaid,  5.3    cents.     Psychology  and 

SocuL   Practice.      By   .John   Dewey,    12mo..    paper,   25 

cents  :  postpaid,  28  cents.     The  Eihtcational  Situation. 

By  John  Dewey,  12mo.,  paper,  .50  cents;  postpaid  55  cents. 

The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 

These  are  three  books  issued  by  the   University  of   Chicago 

Press.     The  series  comprises  six  books,  the  remaining  volumes 

to  be  issued  later,  and  aims  to  effect  the  union  of  educational 

theory  and   practice   in   distinction   from   vague   enthusiasm 

loose  exhortation,  and   abstract   theorizing.     It  endeavors  to 

bring  the  discussion  of  actual  school  practice  to  the  test  of  the 

fundamental  principles  involved.     These  principles  are  stated 

in  a  simple  and  non-technical  manner. 


The  Antkjone  of   Sophoklfii.      With   introduction,   notes   and 
appendices.     By   M.  A.    Bayfield,    M.  A.     Cloth.     Pages 
Mi.     Price  23.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
The  dithculties   presented  to  the  student  in  the  text  of  this 
plaj'   are  so  numerous    that  the  editor  has    made  his  notes  un- 
usually  full.     These,    the   student  will    find,  are    industrious 
attempts  to  help  him  solve  these  difficulties. 


Scott's  Quentin  Durward,  with  introduction  and  notes.  Cloth. 
Pages  LXXXIV -1-678.  Price  2s.  (id.  ■vracmillan  &  Co., 
London  and  New  Yoik. 

(^'uentin  Durward  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  fascinating  of  Scott's  novels.  Its  slight  variation  from 
the  course  of  history  and  its  accurate  representation  of  manners 
and  customs  of  the  time  of  Louis  XI,  of  France,  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  its  strong  character  sketches 
of  these  monarchs  make  it  a  masterpiece  in  historical  novel 
writing.  The  great  value  of  the  present  edition  lies  in  its 
admiruble  introduction,  containing  a  brief  biogr-aphy,  and  an 
outline  of  Scott's  works,  an  analysis  of  the  historical  period 
referred  to  in  the  story,  a  summarj'  of  its  contents,  a  map 
showing  the  wanderings  of  Quentin,  and  notes  on  the  text — 
all  presented  in  such  a  clear  and  well  arranged  manner  as  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  student. 

From  the  same  publisher's  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  Londorr),  we 
have  received  Scott's  Kenilworth,  in  the  same  style  of  binding, 
a  neat  librarj'  edition,  and  with  excellent,  though  less  full, 
introduction  and  analysis.  We  heartily  commend  both  books 
to  the  student  and  general  reader. 


A  ConRSE  IN  Invertebrate  Zoolooy.  A  Guide  to  the  Dissec- 
tion and  Comparative  Study  of  Invertebrate  Aninrals.  By 
Henry  S.  Pr'att,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Ha\erford  College, 
Penn.  Svo.  Cloth,  xii -l^  210  pages.  Mailing  price,  $1.85. 
(4inn  &  Co.  Boston. 

This  manual,  for  colleges  and  normal  schools,  contains  speci- 
fic directions  for  the  dissection  of  thirty-four  invertebrate 
animals.  The  directions  are  very  full  and  have  been  arranged 
with  great  care  to  enable  the  student,   in  most  cases,  to  work 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  of 
event  month.     If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 

office.  ,  ,       ..      .      . 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  w 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When,  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  a^  the  new  address.     This  tvill  save  time  and  cm-respondence. 

The  number  on  your   address    tells   to  what  whole   number  of    the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  official  notices  of  Chief 
Supt.  Dr.  Inch  in  another  column. 

A  PAPER  on  "  Mental  Arithmetic  "  has  been  crowded 
out  of  this  number,  with  other  articles,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  the  future. 

The  early  opening  of  spring  and  the  small  amount  of 
frost  in  the  ground  should  bring  on  Arbor  Day  in  April 
this  year. 

It  is  yet  time  to  plant  window  boxes,  and  each  child 
should  have  seeds  and  a  box  to  himself  either  at  school 
or  at  home.  Enough  seeds  should  be  planted  to  allow 
the  child  to  pull  one  up  for  study  occasionally. 

The  April  number  of  Acadiensis,  published  quarterly 
by  Mr.  D.  R.  Jack,  St.  John,  is  at  hand  with  over 
seventy  pages,  profusely  illustrated,  and  with  a  table  of 
contents  richer  in  variety  than  any  that  has  yet  appear- 
ed of  this  magazine,  which  is  now  in  its  second  year. 
Among    the  contributors    are  Montague  Chamberlain, 


A.   MeKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Seotia 


the  Editor,  David  Russell  Jack,  Hollis  R.  Bailey,  J. 
W.  Bailey,  E.  M.  Chad  wick  and  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong. 
The  latter  writes  on  the  Use  and  Value  of  Historical 
Museums  and  the  importance  of  collecting  and  placing 
in  safe  custody  relics  of  the  past— a  timely  hint  to  all 
public  spirited  people.  There  are  poems,  an  article  on 
book  plates,  notes  and  «]ueries,  etc.,  making  up  a  mag- 
azine very  creditable  to  the  enterprise  and  good  taste  of 
its  editor. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Cecil  Rhodes  of  South  Africa, 
the  bulk  of  his  immense  wealth,  estimated  at  $'25,000,- 
000,  is  to  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes.  The 
details  of  the  scheme  are  not  yet  made  public,  but 
suthcient  has  been  published  to  show  a  great  and  far- 
reaching  plan  which  embraces  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  provides  for  a  three-year  scholarship,  open 
every  year,  for  each  important  colony  in  the  Empire 
and  the  states  of  the  Union.  The  holder  of  this  scho- 
larship will  be  maintained  for  three  years  at  Oxford. 
When  it  is  remembered  what  an  impetus  was  given 
to  colonial  education  by  the  Gilchrist  scholarships,  the 
importance  of  the  present  scheme  cannot  be  estimated 
in  the  stimulus  it  will  furnish  to  ambitious  students. 


Our  Schools  and  Teachers. 


The  reports  are  before  us  of  the  Superintendents  of 
Education  for  the  three  Atlantic  Provinces  of  Canada- 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land. They  contain  very  much  that  is  encouraging  as 
to  the  progress  and  efficiency  of  our  schools,  especially 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  intelligence,  skill  and 
an  increasing  public  spirit  are  every  year  becoming  more 
evident  in  the  direction  of  public  education.  We  could 
wish  that  this  were  the  case  with  our  rural  schools. 
The  teaching,  equipment  and  management  of  these 
should  not  be  inferior  to  those  in  wealthier  districts. 
But  a  summing  up  from  the  different  reports  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  condition  of  the  majority  is  far 
from  satisfactory. 

In  the  country  schools  are  being  educated  most  of 
our  future  citizens,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  all,  if  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  schools 
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are  in  a  weak,  iriefficient  and  non-progressive  condition. 
The  childrefi  of  the  country  schools  will  be  at  a  great 
disadvantage  under  the  conditions  of  our  modern  life, 
if  the}-  go  forth  from  them  poorly  equipped  to  enter 
into  competition  with  those  better  prepared  for  the  race. 
The  issues  that  are  affecting  rural  schools  elsewhere 
should  receive  careful  attention  here.  Among  these 
are  the  consolidation  of  country  schools  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  lural  high  schools  in  the  more  populous 
districts,  and  free  transportation  of  pupils  ;  instruction 
in  the  elements  of  agriculture,  with  scb.ool  gaidens  for 
this  purpose  and  the  better  pro.secution  of  nature-study  ; 
provisions  for  manual  training;  making  the  school-house, 
within  and  without,  a  wholesome  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  beautiful  place,  by  beautifying  the  school-grounds  and 
adorning  the  interior  with  clean,  attractive  walls,  books, 
pictures,  etc. 


It  must  be  confessed  that  the  reports  of  the  Super- 
intendents for  the  past  year  show  that  we  have  not 
made  much  progress  in  these  lines  of  advance.  Con- 
solidation of  country  schools  is  a  thing  only  talked 
about  except  in  one  or  two  places.  It  is  true  that  the 
normal  schools  have  been  devoting  considerable  attention 
to  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  nature-study,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  much  impression  has  been  made  upon 
country  schools.  Considerable  improvement  has  been 
made  in  certain  sections  in  the  decoration  of  school 
grounds  and  school  buildings,  by  the  observance  of 
Arbor  Day  and  school  festivals  ;  but  these  improvements 
are  rather  due  to  the  energy  and  ambition  of  a  few 
teachers  and  school  officers  than  to  a  general  co  operation 
of  the  public.  Manual  training  has  received  a  decided 
impetus  from  the  schools  established  throughout  the 
three  provinces  by  the  generosity  of  Sir  W.  C.  Mac- 
donald,  aided  by  the  fine  executive  abilities  of  Prof. 
Robertson,  and  the  corps  of  enthusiastic  and  skilled 
teachers  who  are  laying  a  good  foundation  for  the  future 
of  manual  training  here.  A  law  encouraging  the 
adoption  of  manual  training  has  gone  into  effect  in 
Nova  Scotia,  and  last  year  five  manual  training  schools, 
with  an  aggregate  of  1,238  pupils,  went  into  operation 
in  that  province  with  a  prospect  of  a  large  increase  this 
year.  Supt.  MacKay  is  to  be  congratulated  on  such  an 
excellent  beginning.  Supt.  Inch,  of  New  Brunswick, 
urges  the  legislature,  now  in  session,  to  assist  in  pro- 
viding suitable  accommodation  for  districts,  and  to 
grant  amounts  to  properly  (jualified  teachers  for  the 
promotion  of  manual  training  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Inch 
says  :  "  It  is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  spending 
of  two  or  three  hours  a  week  of  the  child's  school  life  in 
training  his  hand  and  eye,  and  his  intellectual  and  moral 


character  through  the  exercise  of  the  hand  and  eye, 
will  quicken  rather  than  weaken  his  interest  in  his 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  other  fundamental 
studie.s,  that  I  recommend  with  confidence  the  adoption 
of  the  system."  We  hope  that  the  legislature  may 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Inch,  and  that 
school  boards  will  hasten  to  give  proper  encouragement 
to  manual  training. 


There  is  one  feature  in  all  the  Superintendents'  re- 
ports that  must  be  viewed  with  grave  anxiety  and  con- 
cern, and  that  is  the  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  In- 
stead of  there  being  an  improvement  during  the  last 
decade,  there  has  been  a  slight  but  steady  decrease  in 
salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  country  schools.  The  effect 
of  this  must  be  a  steady  decrease  in  the  character  of 
the  teaching  done  in  rural  sections.  Good  teachers 
are  seeking  other  employments  where  there  is  decent 
lemuneration.  Many  who  are  still  in  the  service  are 
looking  for  an  early  opportunity  to  get  out  of  it ;  while 
a  great  majority  of  the  others  are  restless  and  flit  about 
froin  one  district  to  another  seeking  to  better  their 
condition.  In  the  meantime  the  average  country  school 
board  shows  no  disposition  to  be  more  liberal  or  ap- 
preciate more  highly  the  .services  of  experienced  teach- 
ers. The  result  may  be  easily  imagined.  Cheap  teachers 
are  employed.  Frequent  changes  take  place  ;  and  a 
lasting  injury  is  being  done  to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Superintendent  Anderson,  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
makes  out  a  strong  case  in  his  report  against  the  low 
salaries  of  teachers,  and  the  consequences  that  must 
result  from  such  parsimony.  And  he  has  not  been 
contented  to  use  his  pen  only,  but  he  has  taken  the 
platform  and  used  his  voice  and  influence  freely  in 
addressing  audiences  throughout  the  Island,  striving  to 
impress  upon  the  people  the  vital  importance  of  this 
matter  and  their  duty.  We  hope  his  words  may  have 
weight. 

The  Review  has  before  pointed  out  that  the  teachers 
should  do  something  more  than  complain  of  low  salaries. 
It  has  been  the  burden  of  endless  papers  and  discus.sions 
for  years  past,  and  still  salaries  are  decreasing  !  Some 
action  is  required.  Teachers  should  come  nearer  to- 
gether, the  well  paid  teachers  and  those  poorly  paid — 
not  to  complain  of  low  salaries,  for  that  is  patent  to 
everybody — but  to  unite  and  make  a  special  study  of 
conditions  adverse  to  the  rural  teacher  and  how  these 
may  be  remedied.  It  should  l)e  insisted  that  a  proper 
salary  is  only  a  proper  recognition  of  services  well  per- 
formed, and  that  the  best  teaching  should  not  be  ex- 
pected unless  teachers  are  maintained  in  the  condition 
for  doing  the  best  work. 

If  a  united  body  of  teachers — collegiate,  high  school, 
intermediate  and  primary  teachers — would  apply  them- 
selves with  the  spirit  of  aandor  and  fair  play  to  this 
(]uestion  of  low  salaries,  some  of  the  causes  would  be 
found  among  the  teachers  themselves.  Let  teachers 
apply  them.selves  to  putting  their  own  house  in  order,  and 
then  if  pleas  to  the  people  will  not  bring  improvement 
in  salaries,  they  should  apply  for  legislative  enactment 
to  prescribe  respectable  minirnuiji  salaries, 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  JoHs  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredericton. 

Lessons  on  tlie  CJases  of  the  Air. 

(Note  — Schools  which  cannot  procure  the  little  and 
inexpensive  apparatus  required  for  preparing  oxygen  on 
a  small  scale  may  begin  with  Lesson  II.  Unslacked  lime, 
for  preparing  limewater,  may  be  obtained  at  a  tannery). 

Lesson  I 

Collect  two  or  three  bottles,  wide-mouthed  ones,  full 
of  oxygen,  from  chlorate  of  potash.  (See  Outlines  of 
Nature  Lessons  for  Grade  VII).  Show  the  children  by 
experiment  that  this  gas  will  allow  a  stick  to  burn  in 
it  faster  than  in  air — that  it  will  not  turn  lime-water 
milky — tliat  a  piece  of  glowing  charcoal  (held  by  a  wire) 
will  burn  brightly  in  oxygen  for  a  while  but  will  cease 
to  burn  before  it  is  all  consumed,  and  that  a  new  gas, 
which  will  turn  lime-water  milky,  is  formed  in  the  bot- 
tle while  the  charcoal  is  burning.  They  will  see  that 
the  new  gas  is  not  charcoal  in  the  gaseous  state,  for  if 
it  were  it  would  become  black  and  solid  again  as  soon 
as  the  contents  of  the  bottle  cooled,  just  as  steam,  which 
is  ice  in  the  gaseous  state,  would  become  ice  again  if 
cooled  down  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  ice  has  been 
evaporated.  The  class  may  be  told  that  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  get  anything  out  of  charcoal  (carbon)  but 
charcoal,  nor  anything  out  of  oxygen  but  oxygen. 

The  argument  may  then  proceed  along  such  a  line  as 
this  :  Since  the  charcoal  and  oxygen  both  disappear,  as 
we  see,  while  the  charcoal  is  burning  in  the  oxygen,  we 
think  the  new  gas  must  be  formed  of  the  carbon  and 
oxygen  united  together,  for  it  is  not  the  same  as  either 
alone. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  the  children  that  a  substance 
so  diftetent  from  carbon  or  oxygen  could  be  made  up  of 
these  two  elements  alone.  But  they  can  be  led  to  see 
that  this  is  quite  possible.  Char  a  little  starch  very 
slowly  in  a  closed  tube.  They  can  soon  see  drops  of  clear 
water  from  the  starch  gather  on  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
and  may  examine  the  charcoal  wiiich  remains  at  the 
bottom.  White  starch,  then,  contains  hhick  charcoal, 
and  dry  as  the  starch  was  it  contained  water.  We  say 
that  the  charcoal  and  water  in  the  starch  are  chemically 
united  not  simply  mixed  together,  else  the  starch  would 
be  both  black  and  ivet.  And  so  we  believe  that  when 
the  charcoal  was  burning  in  the  oxygen  they  were 
uniting  chemically  to  form  the  new  gas — carbonic  acid 
gas — in  which  the  remaining  carbon  could  not  burn, 
and  which  turned  the  lime-water  milky.  We  can  now 
explain,  too,  why  charcoal  cannot  burn  in  carbonic 
acid  gas. 


Lesson  II. 

Split  up  one  end  of  a  dry  hard-wood  stick  (about  as 
large  as  a  lead  pencil)  ;  char  this  end  by  holding  it  in 
or  near  a  fire  ;  then  ignite  it  and  lower  it  into  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  not  too  large,  full  of  air,  and  hold  it 
there  until  the  stick  will  burn  no  longer  in  the  bottle. 
Quickly  pour  a  little  clear  lime-water  into  the  bottle, 
cover  its  mouth  tightly  with  the  hand  and  shake  the 
lime-water  through  the  gases  in  the  bottle  until  the 
liquid  looks  quite  milky. 

Invite  the  pupils  to  ask  questions  about  what  they 
have  seen.  The  following  questions  will  probably  be 
proposed  and  should  be  carefully  discussed  by  the  pupils 
and  teacher  1 

Why  did  the  charred  stick  cease  to  burn  1  What 
was  it  really  doing  when  it  was  burning  1 

Why  didn't  the  lime-water  turn  milky  when  shaken 
through  the  air  at  first  ? 

What  turned  the  lime-water  milky  after  the  stick 
had  been  burning  in  the  bottle  ? 

Digcnseion. — If  the  teacher  will  skilfully  direct  the 
children's  minds  to  the  main  facts  to  be  explained,  they 
will  argue  themselves  into  the  following  conclusions  : 
It  must  be  that  the  air  at  first  contained  something  we 
cannot  see  (a  gas)  in  which  a  charred  stick  will  burn — 
that  when  the  charcoal  of  the  stick  is  burning  it  is  using 
up  this  gas  in  the  air  so  that  soon  the  stick  can  burn  no 
longer — that  when  the  burning  stick  is  using  up  this 
gas  (oxygen)  which  enables  it  to  burn,  a  new  gas  is 
being  produced  in  which  the  charcoal  will  not  burn, 
but  which  will  turn  lime  water  milky— and  since  lime- 
water  does  not  turn  milky  when  shaken  through  air, 
there  cannot  be  much  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air,  or  at 
least,  that  gas  does  not  form  more  than  a  small  part  of 
the  air. 

Of  course,  the  arguments  leading  to  these  conclusions 
can  he  made  much  clearer  and  more  convincing  if  the 
school  begins  with  Lesson  I. 

Qiiestious  for  April. 

(Answers  to  all  or  some  ot  these  questions  should  be  sent  to  the  editor 
of  this  department  by  May  15th  ^ 

1.  Which  of  our  native  trees  did  you  observe  in 
bloom  this  month  1  Give  the  dates,  and  count  (and 
state)  the  number  of  stamens  and  pistils  in  a  single 
blossom  of  each. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  from  the  object  of  a  single  stara- 
inate  flower  of  the  willow— of  a  single  pistillate  tlower 
— and  of  one  of  the  bracts. 

3.  Make  :i  list  of  the  migratory  birds  you  noticed 
this  month.  Tell  how  you  recognized  each  and  where 
you  saw  it. 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  first  butterfly  you  .see  on  the 
wing.      Account  for  its  having  wings  so  early. 

5.  Explain  why  a  stick  will  not  burn  in  carbopi? 
acid  gas.     (See  preceding  lessons). 
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Cardboard  Work  —  No.  4. 

By  T.  B.  Kidner. 

(All  rights  reserved). 
The  correlation  of  the  handwork  witli  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  scliool  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  manifold  opportunitie.s  for  it  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  In  most  well-arranged  drawing  courses  a 
place  is  given  to  scale  drawing,  largely  on  account  of 
the  mental  training  it  affords.  Several  of  the  succeed- 
ing exercises  offer  good  opportunities  for  concrete  work 
in  scale  drawing,  and  its  use  and  necessity  can  easily  be 
shewn.  In  the  les.son  introducing  it,  the  teacher  may 
refer  to  maps,  to  a  plan  of  the  room  drawn  on  the 
board,  etc.,  as  showing  the  necessity  for  making  draw- 
ings of  large  objects  to  a  smaller  scale.  The  children 
will  also  readily  see  that  in  some  instances,  such 
as  parts  of  insects  in  nature-work  drawings,  things 
have  to  be  drawn  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  really 
are,  if  we  wish  to  represent  them  by  a  drawing. 
A  few  mental  exercises  will  help  to  make  the  idea  clear 
to  the  pupils.  The  door  of  the  room  may  be  drawn  on 
the  blackboard  to  a  quarter  scale,  that  is,  one-fourth  the 
real  size.  Give  the  children  the  actual  size,  or,  better 
still,  let  a  couple  of  them  measure  it,  and  let  the  rest 
tell  the  teacher  the  size  it  will  be  reduced  to  on  the 
blackboard.  "  How  wide  1"  "  How  high  ?"  etc.  Other 
familiar  objects  can  be  chosen  and  the  practice  in  men- 
tal arithmetic  made  extremelj'  helpful. 

Exercise  16. — A  cabinet  photo  frame.  As  the  draw- 
ing of  this  is  merely  of  two  oblongs,  one  within  the 
other,  it  forms  a  good  exercise  for 
a  first  attempt  at  scale  drawing. 
Show  the  children  the  finished  ex- 
ercise and  lead  them  to  see  that 
they  can  save  a  great  deal  of  space 
by  making  drawings  of  the  larger 
objects  of  the  cour.se,  to  scale. 
Next  the  scale  must  be  decided  on, 
say,  one  half  full  .size.  After  writ- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  page  the 
number  and  name  of  the  exercise, 
the  date,  etc.,  the  scale  should  he 
indicated  thus — 

Scale  =  I  size. 

On  no  account  should  this  be  omitted  from  any  scale 
drawings.  Next,  the  actual  size  of  the  frame  should  be 
given  and  the  children  asked  what  size  l/iey  will  draw 
it.  This  is,  as  remarked  above,  an  opportunity  for 
mental  arithmetic,  and  the  (juestions  may  be  varied. 
"  How  large  would  your  drawings  be  if  we  made  them 


to  quarter  scale  1"  "How  large  will  my  blackboard 
drawing  be  if  I  make  it  four  times  the  scale  ?"  and  so 
on.  The  outline  being  drawn,  the  width  of  the  margin 
should  be  given,  the  dimensions  of  the  opening  calcul- 
ated, (or  vice  versa)  and  the  drawing  completed. 

Drawing  to  scale  will  necessitate  the  "dimensioning" 
of  their  drawings  by  the  children,  if  it  has  not  been 
already  practised.  The  orthodox  method  of  dimension- 
ing is  shown  in  the  illustrations,  but  sometimes  a  faint 
line,  broken  in  the  middle  for  the  figures,  is  drawn  bet- 
ter by  small  children  than  the  usual  half  inch  "dash"(  — ) 
line  as  shown.  The  inches  are  indicated  by  two  tiny 
strokes  after  the  figure,  as  in  the  illustrations. 

For  the  practical  work  of  Exercise  16,  two  pieces  of 
card  are  needed — a  plain  piece  for  the  back  and  a  piece 
of  fancy  or  tinted  board,  very  thin,  for  the  front.  The 
variety  known  as  "  Royal  "  Bristol  is  excellent  for  this 
and  also  for  the  stamp  purse,  Exercise  10. 

The  cutting  out  of  the  opening  is  quite  a  new  opera- 
tion and  a  little  care  and  ingenuity  are  required  in 
doing  it.  Commence  by  piercing  a  hole  with  the  scissors 
about  the  centre  of  the  oblong  which  is  to  be  removed 
and  then  cut  along  the  diagonals  to  each  angle.  After 
this  has  been  done,  it  is  much  easier  to  cut  along  the 
lines  to  complete  the  opening  neatly.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  much  better  results  are  obtained  if  the  scis- 
sors are  held  underneath  the  card  in  cutting  the  opening. 
The  teacher  will,  of  course,  have  practised  on  one  or  two 
beforehand  and  the  methods  suggested  above  will  be 
seen  to  be  the  best.  Three  edges  of  this  front  piece  are 
then  pasted  for  a  quarter  inch  from  the  margin  and 
pressed  carefully  in  position  on  the  card  forming  the 
back.  The  illustration  shows  the  frame  as  an  upright 
one,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  children  to  choose 
individually  whether  they  will  hang  it  the  other  way. 
If  so,  the  holes  for  the  cord  or  ribbon  will,  of  course,  be 
punched  on  one  long  side  instead  of  as  shown.  In 
either  case  three  edges  only  must  be  pasted,  the  frame 
being  left  open  on  one  side  to  allow  of  the  photo  being 
slipped  in.  The  holes  should  be  punched  after  the  front 
is  pasted  to  the  back. 

E.KERCISE  17. — A  small  photo  frame — to  stand.    The 
drawing   of    this   model  will   involve   the   principles   of 
development   and   scale  drawing  in   combination.      The 
teacher's  model  should 
be  shown  and  comment- 
ed   on,    then     unfolded 
and    laid   out   Hat.      It 
will   then   be  seen  that 
the  three  portions  form 
one    continuous     strip, 
Jind  the  drawing  may  be  commenced  by  makingan  oblong. 
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to  represent  it.  In  deciding  on  the  size  of  this,  the 
children  mu.st  be  led  to  calculate  tli«  lenp;th  of  the  un- 
folded card,  etc.,  and   also   the   size   it    must   be  drawn 

when  reduced  to  the  scale 
decided  on.  It  is  .so  much 
easier  to  tell  the  children 
this,  that  this  note  of  warn- 
ing needs  to  be  .sounded, 
so  that  the  work  may  not 
de.scend  to  mere  mechani- 
cal manipulations.  Head  and  hand  must  work  together 
if  the  full  benefits  are  to  be  obtained  from  manual  train- 
ing, and  it  should  be  an  axiom  with  teachers  that  it  is 
iineducalional  to  do  for  the  children  what  they  can  do 
for  themselves. 

The  cutting  o;it  of  the  opening  is  more  difficult  than 
the  larger  one  in  Exercise  16,  but  can  be  managed  with 
a  little  care.  As  in  the  last,  the  scissors  must  be  held 
underneath  the  card,  and  an  incision  made  near  the 
middle  first.  Then  cut  toward  each  angle  and  gradu- 
ally remove  the  waste  and  cut  the  exact  size  of  opening. 
The  front  and  middle  pieces  are  tied  with  neat  bows  of 
cord  or  ribbon,  and  the  back  piece  left  to  form  a  leg  or 
rest  to  enable  the  frame  to  stand  up. 

E.XERCLSK  18. — An  envelope.  This  may  be  made  any 
convenient  size,  but  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  it  rather 
large.  The  size  given  takes  the  monthly  "  record  " 
sheets  used  in  some  schools,  and  keeps  the  sheet  clean 


when  being  carried  home  for  the  parents'  inspection. 
Tt  is  made  of  red  wrapping  paper,  to  be  obtained  at 
any  store  at  almost  nominal  pi  ices. 

The  drawing  is  more  difficult  than  in  Exercise  1 7, 
though  the  principle  is  the  same.  Commence  by  draw- 
ing the  oblong  in  the  centre  of  the  paper  and  build  the 


sides,  ends  and  Haps  on  it.  As  in  the  two  previous  ex- 
ercises, a  good  deal  of  mental  work  is  involved  and  the 
remarks  on  that  side  of  the  work  apply  particularly  to 
this  exercise. 

The  cutting  out  is  simple  but  the  creasing  must  be 
very  carefully  done.  Care  must  be  taken,  too,  in  past- 
ing the  edges  or  an  excess  of  paste  will  stjueeze  out  of 
the  joints  and  stick  the  front  and  back  of  the  envelope 
itself  together.  The  best  way  is  to  hold  the  edge  to  be 
pasted  on  the  edge  of  the  desk,  working  the  toothpick 
with  the  paste  on  in  an  outward  direction.  This  will 
prevent  paste  being  scraped  oft'  by  the  edge  of  the  paper 
and  getting  underneath  it. 


The  Story  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragfon. 

The  ^2'^rd  of  April  is  St.  George's  Day.  If  you  live 
in  a  town  where  there  is  a  St.  George's  Society,  you 
may  see  the  members  marcliing  to  church  on  that  daj' 
each  wearing  a  red  and  a  white  rose,  or  you  may  hear 
of  some  celebration  in  the  evening.  You  all  knov  that 
St.  George  is  the  patron  saint  of  England,  as  St.  Andrew 
is  of  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland. 

There  is  an  old  ballad  that  runs  thus  : 

"  Read  in  old  histories  uud  there  you  may  see 
How  St.  (ieorge,  St.  tieorge  the  Dragou  made  to  flee, 
St.  (ieorge  he  was  for  England,  St.  Dennis  was  for  France, 

Iloui  suit  (jul  mat  i/  pfitJie/'  * 

In  Shakespeare,  that  great  storehouse  of  stories  of 
English  history,  we  find  St.  George  mentioned  many 
times.  In  the  play  of  King  Henry  VI,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  says  : 

"  Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make 
To  keep  our  great  St.  tieoige's  feast  withal." 

King  Henry  V.,  calling  his  soldiers  on  to  attack 
Harfleur,  tells  them  to  cry  : 

"(iod  for  Harry  I  Kngland  and  St.  George." 

And  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  describing  the  English 
army  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  says  : 

"  With  all  their  banners  lira\ely  spread. 
And  all  their  armour  Kashing  high, 
St.  (ieorge  might  waken  from  the  dead. 
To  see  fair  England's  standards  Hy." 

Who  was  this  St.  George  !  And  how  did  ho  come  to 
be  England's  patron  saint  ! 

Very  little  can  be  found  out  about  him,  anil  scholars 
do  not  agree  about  the  different  stories  that  are  told  of 
his  life.  It  is  said,  however,  that  he  was  born  in  Cap- 
padocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  noble  Christian  parents,  in 
the  third  century  ;  that  he  was  a  soldier  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  by  his  courage   and   skill  in  overcoming  his 


***Evil   betoliitii  who  evil   thinks."    The  iiioltti  of  the  OnltT  of  tlie 
(larter. 
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enemies  ;  that  when  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  in  whose 
army  he  served,  began  to  persecute  tlie  Christians,  he 
went  to  see  the  Emperor,  told  him  that  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian and  begged  him  not  to  go  on  witli  the  persecution. 
When  the  Emperor  would  not  listen,  he  resigned  from 
the  army,  and  was  at  once  taken  and  put  to  death  with 
cruel  tortures  because  he  would  not  deny  his  faith  nor 
help  to  persecute  his  fellowChiistians.  He  died  on 
April  23rd,  303,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  his  anniver- 
sary has  been  kept,  and  he  has  been  remembered  as  a 
true  Christian  soldier,  too  brave  to  save  himself  from 
suffering  and  death  by  being  false  or  cruel.  His  death 
reminds  us  that  goodness  and  right  will  always  conquer, 
for  though  the  Emperor  could  kill  him,  he  could  not 
make  him  do  what  he  knew  was  wrong. 

But,  you  may  ask,  what  has  St.  George  to  do  with 
England.  Well,  in  the  time  of  the  third  Crusade, 
Richard  Cu'urde  Lion,  who,  you  remember,  was  a  great 
soldier,  was  fighting  to  get  the  Holy  places  in  Palestine 
away  from  the  people  who  were  not  Christians.  He 
believed  that  St  George,  to  whom  he  prayed,  helped 
him  to  win  a  battle,  and  after  this,  English  people 
honored  St.  George  particularly.  In  the  year  1222,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  23rd  of  April  should  be  kept  as  a 
national  festival,  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  there 
was  instituted  the  "Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter" 
to  which  many  great  people  belong,  the  King  being  at 
the  head,  and  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  George,  of  Cap- 
padocia,  and  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  Ever  since 
then  St.  George  has  been  considered  England's  patron 
saint. 

But  what  about  the  dragon  1  We  sometimes  see 
pictures  of  St.  George  on  horseback,  killing  a  dragon 
with  his  lance.  Sometimes  he  is  shown  standing  with 
one  foot  on  the  conquered  beast,  and  sometimes  he  is 
alone,  and  leaning  upon  a  shield  which  bears  the  red 
cross  that  we  know  so  well  on  our  flag  as  St.  George's 
cross.  In  all  these  pictures  and  in  the  many  legends 
that  are  told  about  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  there  is 
a  meaning  that  is  worth  our  study. 

The  cross  is  the  emblem  of  Christianity,  and  the 
dragon  means  sin.  So  when  we  see  the  picture  of  the 
Red  Cross  Knight,  as  St.  George  is  .sometimes  called, 
slaying  the  dragon,  we  remember  first,  how  from  its 
earliest  days  Christianity  has  been  fighting  against  and 
overcoming  evil  ways  all  over  the  world ;  and  then 
how  every  one  of  Christ's  soldiers  has  his  or  her  own 
dragon  of  sinful  thoughts,  wicked  tempers  and  wrong 
habits,  to  struggle  against  and  conquer. 

One  of  the  old  stories  that  are  told  about  the  killing 
of  the  dragon  runs  like  this  : 

Once   upon  a  time   in  a  certain    old    city,   the   people 


were  in  great  trouble  and  fear  about  a  horrible  great 
dragon  who  lived  outside  the  walls,  and  carried  oS  theii- 
sheep  and  cattle.  His  breath  was  poisonous  and  killed 
people  who  went  near  him  ;  so  to  keep  him  away  they 
offered  him  two  sheep  every  day.  When  the  sheep  were 
all  gone  the  people  had  to  give  their  children  instead, 
and  each  morning  two  children  were  chosen  by  lot. 
The  king  of  the  city  had  one  daughter,  a  very  beautiful 
girl  named  Cleodolinda.  One  day  the  lot  fell  upon  her. 
Her  father  could  not  bear  to  give  her  up,  and  he  was 
willing  to  pay  all  his  gold  and  treasures  for  some  other 
child  to  be  offered  in  her  place.  But  the  people  were 
angry  and  said,  "  Is  it  fair  to  take  our  children  from  us 
to  save  the  city  when  you  will  not  give  up  your  own 
child  1.  "  So  the  poor  father  had  to  give  up  his  daughter, 
and  after  eight  days  of  mourning,  th$  little  princess 
was  dressed  in  royal  robes  and  brought  out.  She  said 
that  she  was  ready  to  die  for  the  sake  of  the  other 
people,  and  when  she  had  received  her  father's  blessing, 
she  was  put  outside  the  gate  amid  the  tears  of  all  the 
citizens.  As  she  walked  along  to  the  dragon's  dwelling, 
she  saw  the  bones  of  the  other  poor  victims  in  the  path 
and  she  wept  bitterly. 

But  Just  now  St.  George  came  by  on  horseback,  and 
when  he  saw  the  beautiful  princess  in  such  sorrow,  he 
asked  her  why  she  wept.  When  she  told  him,  he  said, 
"Fear  not,  I  will  deliver  you!"  But  she  answered, 
"  O  noble  youth,  tarry  not  here,  lest  thou  perish  with 
me  !  Fly,  I  pray  you  !  "  But  St.  George  would  not ;  he 
said,  "  God  forbid  that  I  should  fly !  Through  the 
power  of  Jesus  Christ  I  will  deliver  you." 

At  that  moment  they  saw  the  dragon  coming  towards 
them,  half  crawling,  half  flying.  Though  the  princess 
was  terribly  frightened,  she  cried  out,  "  Fly,  I  pray 
thee,  brave  knight,  and  leave  me  here  to  die  !  " 

But  St.  George  rode  toward  the  dragon,  calling  on 
the  name  of  the  Redeemer.  After  a  long  and  hard 
struggle,  he  pinned  the  dragon  to  the  earth  with  his 
lance.  Then  he  called  the  princess  to  bring  him  her 
girdle,  and  he  bound  the  dragon  fast  with  it  and  gave 
the  end  of  it  into  the  hand  of  the  princess.  Then  they 
went  back  to  the  city,  the  dragon  quite  subdued  and 
crawling  after  them. 

The  people  were  very  much  afraid  when  they  saw 
them  coming  ;  but  St.  George  called  out,  "  Do  not  fear  ; 
only  believe  in  the  God  who  has  helped  me  to  conquer 
this  enemy,  and  be  baptized,  and  I  will  destroy  the 
dragon  before  your  eyes." 

So  the  king  and  all  his  people  believed  in  God  and 
were  baptized.  Then  St.  George  killed  the  diagon  and 
cut  off  his  head.  And  the  king  gave  the  knight  great 
rewards  and  treasures  ;   but  he  gave  all  to  the  poor  and 
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kept  nothing  for  himself.  Then  he  rode  on  his  way, 
and  soon  afterwards  the  persecution  came  and  he  suffer- 
ed martyrdom. 

Another  beautiful  story  about  the  Red  Cross  Knight 
is  told  in  the  famous  poem  of  "  The  Faerie  Queene,"  by 
Edmund  Spenser,  a  great  poet  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Faerie  Queene  was  holding  a  great  feast,  when 
there  came  in  a  tall,  rough  looking  young  man.  He 
knelt  before  the  queen  and  asked  her  to  let  him  under- 
take the  next  adventure  that  should  be  found  for  a 
knight  to  attempt.  She  granted  his  request  and  he  lay 
down  to  rest.  Soon  afterwards  there  entered  a  beautiful 
lady  dressed  in  mourning  and  riding  upon  a  white  ass. 
Behind  her  was  a  dwarf,  leading  a  battle  horse,  and  on 
the  horse's  back  were  the  arms  and  armor  of  a  knight. 
The  lady  told  the  Faerie  Queene  that  she  had  come  to 
ask  for  help  for  her  father  and  mother,  who  were  kept 
in  a  castle  by  a  terrible  dragon  who  would  not  let  them 
come  out. 

Then  the  tall,  rough  young  man  started  up  and  said, 
"Here  am  I  ;  I  will  go  and  kill  the  dragon  and  rescue 
the  lady's  father  and  mother."  The  lady  told  him  that 
he  could  not  hurt  the  dragon  unless  he  put  on  the  armor 
that  she  had  brought.  Now  this  armor  was  that  which 
is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul,  "  the  whole  armor  of  God" — 
the  breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  shield  «rf  faith,  the 
helmet  of  salvation  and  the  sword  of  the  Spirit.  When 
the  young  man  had  put  this  armor  on  he  no  longer 
looked  rough  and  clumsy,  but  "  seemed  the  goodliest 
man  in  all  that  company."  Then  the  Faerie  Queene 
made  him  a  knight,  and  he  and  the  lady  rode  away 
together  on  the  adventure. 

This  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  knight : 

"  On  his  breast  a  bloody  cross  he  bore, 
The  dear  remembrance  of  his  dj-ing  Lord, 
For  whose  sweet  sake  that  glorious  badge  he  wore, 
And  dead,  as  living,  ever  Him  adored  : 
Upon  his  shield  the  like  was  also  scored. 
For:  sovereign  hope  which  in  his  help  he  had. 
Right  faithful  true  he  was  in  deed  and  word, 
But  of  his  cheer*  did  seem  too  solemn  sad  ; 
Yet  nothing  did  he  dread,  but  always  was  ydrad."t 

The  Red  Cross  Knight  had  many  adventures  to  go 
through  before  he  came  to  the  castle.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  th.em,  but  some  day  you  can  read  them 
for  yourself  in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faerie  Queene." 
After  killing  one  dragon  and  fighting  with  false  knights, 
and  being  led  astray  by  evil  spirits  and  parted  from  the 
lovely  lady,  whose  name  was  Una,  at  last  he  was  brought 
to  the  House  of  Holiness.  There  he  learned  repentance 
and  faith  and  hope  and  charity.     Then  a  holy  aged  man 


showed  him  a  vision  of  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem  with 
all  the  holy  angels  and  saints  ;  and  he  told  him  that 
after  he  had  done  his  duty  and  conquered  the  great 
dragon  he  too  should  go  to  the  Heavenly  City  : 

"For  thou,  amongst  those  saints  whom  thou  dost  see,' 
Shalt  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron  ;  thou  Saint  Oeonje  shalt  called  be, 
tiaint  Georijt  of  merry  England,  the  sign  of  victory." 

But  the  Red  Cross  Knight  thought  he  was  too  weak 
and  sinful  to  win  such  glory.  Then  the  holy  man  told 
him  that  all  tlie  saints  were  once  men  like  him,  and 
sent  him  on  to  finish  his  adventure.  So  the  knight  and 
Una  came  to  the  gieat  castle  and  there  was  the  dread- 
ful dragon.  The  knight  fought  fiercely  with  him  for 
two  long  days,  and  on  the  third  day  he  killed  him. 
Then  the  father  and  mother  of  Una  came  forth  out  of 
the  castle  in  great  joy  and  gratitude,  and  the  Red 
Cross  Knight  and  Una  were  happily  married.  But 
after  he  had  rested  and  rejoiced  for  a  time,  the  knight 
went  back,  as  he  had  promised,  to  the  Faerie  Queene, 
to  seek  new  adventures. 

[Note. — Besides  the  first  book  of  the  "Faerie  Queene,'' 
Bulfinch's  "  Age  of  Chivalry,"  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Sacred 
and  Legendary  Art,"  Vol.  II.,  and  Ency.  Brit.  Articles 
St.  George  and  Knighthood  are  useful  for  reference  on 
this  subject.  Bulfinch  quotes  from  a  ballad  in  Percy's 
"  Reliques  :  " 

"St.  George,  then  looking  round  about, 

The  fiery  dragon  soon  espied, 

And,  like  a  knight  of  courage  stout. 

Against  him  did  most  fiercely  ride. 

And  with  such  blows  he  did  him  greet. 

He  fell  beneath  tlie  horse's  feet. 

And  thus  within  the  lady's  view 

The  mighty  dragon  straight  he  slew."] 

E.  Robinson. 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 
Short  Talks  About  Water. 


*  Countenanof . 


t  Dreaded. 


The  changeable  weather  of  April  makes  it  very  easy 
to  introduce  the  subject  of  rain,  snow,  sleet,  fog,  mist, 
and  other  forms  of  water.  Such  every-day  matters  may 
seem  too  familiar  to  need  any  discussion,  but  in  reality 
children  are  not  so  intelligent  about  the  common  things 
around  them  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose  ;  seeing  them  so 
constantly  they  cease  to  wonder  even  before  they  learn 
to  ask  questions.  The  question,  "What  is  steam?"  once 
put  to  a  class  of  children  five  or  six  years  of  age  brought 
the  reply  from  one  of  the  brightest  boys,  "  It's  hot 
smoke  !" 

Watkr. — Where  do  we  find  it 'I  Wells,  springs, 
brooks,  rivers,  oceans,  lakes,  ponds ;  let  the  chihlren 
name  all  the  places  they  can  think  of,  even  puddles  and 
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ditches.  From  which  of  these  places  do  we  get  the  best 
drinking  water  1  Do  you  know  of  any  country  where 
water  is  not  so  plentiful  as  with  us  '!  Why  is  it  so 
.scarce  there  1 

Rain. — We  often  complain  because  of  wet  weather, 
hut  there  are  countries  where  tiie  people  would  often  be 
glad  to  exchange  their  days  of  sunshine  for  some  of  our 
dull,  rainy  ones.  What  would  happen  if  we  had  no 
rain  for  many  months  1  The  ponds,  brooks,  and  wells 
would  be  dried  up,  and  what  could  we  have  then  for 
drinking?  Tea,  or  coffee  !  How  are  these  made ?  Does 
not  the  mother  put  boiling  water  on  the  coffee  or  tea  to 
prepare  it  for  use?  Milk  t  Can  the  cow  give  us  milk 
if  she  has  no  water  to  drink  for  days  '!  And  if  there 
were  no  rain  how  could  the  grass  grow  to  feed  the  cow  ? 
What  would  the  gardens  and  fields  look  like  after 
months  without  rain?  Name  some  of  the  things  we 
would  have  to  do  without.  Some  of  the  children  may 
remember  having  heard  of  the  famine  in  India,  and 
they  may  have  sent  money  to  buy  bread  for  starving 
children  there.  Lead  them  to  see  that  it  is  lack  of  rain 
that  causes  such  distress. 

Clouds. — Where  does  the  rain  come  from  ?  Looking 
at  the  rain  we  notice  that  usually  it  comes  in  a  slant- 
ing direction.  Why  is  this?  Let  the  children  draw 
blackboard  pictures  of  a  rain-storm  with  easterly  wind, 
— or  with  southerly  wind.  Encourage  them  to  watch 
for  a  rain  when  the  drops  come  straight  down.  Have 
the  special  features  of  such  a  storm  described.  Have 
various  kinds  of  clouds  observed,  allowing  the  children 
to  suggest  names  to  suit. 

Vapor.— What  are  the  clouds  made  of?  How  does 
this  water  get  up  into  the  sky  ?  Draw  attention  to  the 
vapor  rising  from  the  damp  roofs  of  the  houses  on  a 
warm  sunny  morning.  Explain  that  these  tiny  water- 
drops  or  specks,  as  we  may  call  them,  like  to  tly  up  to 
the  sky  to  form  clouds.  Leave  a  saucer  of  water  stand- 
ing in  the  room  and  tell  the  children  to  observe  what 
happens.  What  has  become  of  the  water  ?  What  is  it 
that  we  often  find  making  the  window-glass  so  dim  ? 
Children  sometimes  like  to  draw  pictures  on  the  damp 
window-pane.  On  winter  nights  Jack  Frost  makes  pic- 
tures on  tlie  glass,  using  this  very  moisture  for  the 
purpose.  Let  the  children  breathe  on  a  cold  slate, 
observing  the  water  specks.  Then  recall  the  cold  morn- 
ings of  winter  when  every  breath  showed  so  plainly  in 
the  frosty  air.  The  water-specks  in  our  waiin  breath 
are  so  tiny  that  we  cannot  see  them,  but  on  meeting 
the  cold  air  they  join  one  to  another,  making  larger 
specks,  which  can  be  seen. 

Steam. — Have  any  of  the  class  ever  watclied  water 
boiling  ?     What  do  we  call    the  cloud  of    water  specks 


that  comes  from  the  spout  of  the  kettle  ?  Explain  that 
though  we  do  call  it  steam,  it  is  really  vapor ;  in  true 
steam  the  drops  are  too  small  to  be  seen.  Close  to  the 
spout  we  may  see  vifhere  the  real  steam  is,  and  if  we 
should  put  a  finger  there  it  would  be  badly  burned. 
As  the  steam  meets  the  colder  air  the  specks  become 
larger.  Holding  a  cold  slate  over  them  will  cause  more 
of  them  to  join  together,  and  then  we  have  drops  of 
water.  Steam  is  very  powerful.  When  we  try  to  shut 
it  up  it  pushes  very  hard,  trying  to  get  free.  If  we 
were  to  close  up  the  spout  and  cover  of  the  kettle,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  steam  from  escaping,  it  would  soon  burst 
the  iron  kettle. 

Dew. — Have  any  of  the  children  ever  noticed  the 
drops  collected  on  a  pitcher  of  cold  water  sitting  in  a 
warm  room  ?  Does  the  pitcher  leak  ?  Explain  that  the 
air  is  full  of  moisture,  and  that  the  cold  surface  causes 
it  to  condense.  Ask  if  any  remember  fine  mornings  in 
summer  when  the  grass  and  flowers  were  covered  with 
drops  of  water.  What  is  this  called  ?  Refer  to  the 
drops  on  the  outside  of  the  pitcher  and  show  that  when 
the  ground  gets  cool  on  a  summer  evening  the  moisture 
in  the  air  forms  in  drops  which  disappear  in  the  warm 
sunshine  of  the  morning. 

Fog. — Reference  should  be  made  to  fog,  and  the 
difference  between  fog,  mist,  and  rain  noticed  and  ex- 
plained,        s 

Ice. — Mention  may  be  made  of  ice,  noticing  its 
transparency,  its  value  when  stored  away  for  summer 
use,  and  its  frequent  beauty  in  the  form  of  icicles. 
Experiments  may  have  been  made  during  the  winter 
showing  why  the  water-pipes  burst  under  the  action  of 
frost.  In  that  case  review  questions  should  be  asked, 
bringing  out  the  explanation  of  such  an  effect. 

Snow.* — What  is  it  made  of?  Let  a  snow-Hake  melt 
on  your  sleeve  and  observe  how  small  a  drop  of  water 
is  left.  Notice  forms  of  different  snow-flakes.  Of  what 
use  is  snow  ?  Refer  to  the  roots  of  plants  protected  by 
it  during  severe  frosts.  Also  refer  to  its  value  to 
lumbermen  and  others  working  in  the  woods. 

Sleet  and  Hail.— What  is  sleet?  What  is  the 
difference  between,  sleet,  hail,  and  snow  ^ 

During  the  spring  months  encourage  the  children  to 
observe  the  changes  going  on  around  them.  Watch 
the  opening  of  leaf  buds.  Keep  a  black-board  record 
of  the  order  in  which  the  trees  come  out,  and  see 
that  the  children  know  the  names  of  the  trees  about 
their  homes.  Notice  shrubs  also,  and  while  doing  so 
note  carefully  the  pronunciation  of  "  lilac,"  as  children 
very  commonly  make  mistakes  in  it. 

A  grass-sod  brought  into  the  school-room  at  this  time 
of  year  frequently  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty,  especially 
if  there  are  a  few  violet  roots  in  it. 


'For  special  talks  on  snow,  se?  EnuciTioNiL  Reviiw,  Felinmry,  1901. 
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The  Clouds. 

(Selected). 

One  day  John  and  Mary  took  a  walk  with  their 
father.  It  was  a  very  warm,  sultry  day,  and  far  up  in 
sky  were  many  clouds. 

"  Just  look,"  said  John,  "  what  l)ig  clouds  '" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mary  ;  "  I  wonder  what  God  made 
the  clouds  for  !" 

"  The  clouds  are  very  useful,"  said  the  father  ;  "  the 
clouds  are  big  curtains.' 

"  Curtains  !"  exclaimed  the  children,  astonished. 

"Yes,  truly,"  answered  the  father  ;  "don't  you  know 
what  we  use  curtains  for  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  know.  When  the  sun 
shines  too  strongly,  we  pull  down  the  curtains  to  keep 
out  the  heat." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  father,  "  Now,  when  the  sun  shines 
very  hot  on  the  fields,  the  cows  in  the  meadow  are 
weary  and  restless,  and  the  flowers  and  plants  bow  their 
little  heads  to  the  ground.  Then  God  spreads  out  the 
clouds  before  the  sun,  just  as  you  pull  down  the  cur- 
tains, and  the  cows  enjoy  the  sweet  grass,  and  the 
flowers  and  plants  lift  up  their  heads  again." 

While  the  father  was  speaking,  it  began  to  rain. 
They  went  into  a  farm-house  for  shelter.  The  children 
placed  themselves  at  the  window  to  look  at  the  rain, 
which  was  falling  in  a  heavy  shower. 

"  That  rain,  too,"  said  the  father,  "  comes  from  the 
clouds." 

"  What  a  pity  !"  said  John  ;  "  we  cannot  walk  now  ; 
everything  is  wet." 

"  True,"  answered  the  father.  "  Still  it  is  very  use- 
ful. The  clouds  are  made  to  give  rain.  They  are  big 
watering-pots." 

"  Watering-pots,"  said  Mary,  opening  her  eyes  in 
wonder. 

"  Yes,  my  child,"  said  the  father.  "  What  does  the 
gardener  use  his  watering-pot  for  1" 

"  To  moisten  the  ground,"  said  John  (juickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary,  "  for  if  the  ground  is  too  dry  the 
flowers  will  not  grow." 

"  Just  so,'  said  her  father.  "  But  when  the  great 
meadows  and  fields  are  too  dry,  what  gardener  is  big 
enough  to  water  them  '/  And  when  the  farmer's  land  is 
so  dry  that  the  potatoes  and  cabbages  and  the  corn 
won't  grow  who  is  to  wet  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  all 
these  T 

"  Oh,  I  see,"  exclaimed  John.  "God  takes  those  big 
clouds  and  presses  rain  out  of  them." 

"  He  does,"  said  his  father  ;  "  the  clouds  are  big 
watering-pots  with  which  God  wets  this  beautiful  world 
of  ours  as  the  gardener  wets  our  garden." 


The  rain  was  soon  over,  and  the  father  again  went 
out  with  his  children. 

"  How  pleasant  it  is,"  they  said,  as  they  breathed  the 
cool,  fresh  air. 

"Yes,"  said  the  father;  and  he  added,  "Now,  look 
at  the  clouds." 

The  children  looked  up  and  cried  out,  "  How  beau- 
tiful !  " 

There  the  great  clouds  floated  about  in  the  sky.  The 
sun  had  just  broken  through  them,  and  had  given  them 
all  sorts  of  fine  colors.  Some  had  gilt  edges  ;  others 
were  red,  like  crimson  ;  some  again,  were  purple,  pink, 
light  blue  and  dark  blue.  Many  of  them  were  in 
strange  shapes.  On  the  left-hand  side  was  a  bluish 
cloud,  that  looked  like  a  large  ship  with  its  sails  set  to 
the  top  ;  on  the  right  was  a  dark  cloud  that  had  very 
much  the  shape  of  a  cow  with  three  horns.  The  child- 
ren laughed  with  delight  as  the}'  found  out  what  the 
clouds  were  like. 

"  Now  you  see,"  said  the  father,  "  that  the  clouds  are 
pictures,  too.  We  hang  up  pictures  and  engravings  in 
our  rooms.  So  God  hangs  up  golden,  purple  and  blue 
clouds  on  the  walls  of  the  sky  to  make  a  beautiful 
parlor  for  our  whole  earth." 


Key  G- 


Tbe  Bain  on  the  Roof. 

Selected  from  "  Song  Stories.^^ 
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Arbor  Day. 

The  day  is  drawing  near  for  planting  trees  and  clear- 
ing up  and  beautifying  the  school  grounds.  Much 
should  be  done  beforehand  in  awakening  an  interest 
in  neat  and  clean  school  houses.  Teachers  and  children 
and  school  boards  should  work  together.  A  few  trees 
should  be  planted  on  arbor  day,  and  if  possible  flower 
beds  made  in  the  school  grounds  that  are  fenced  about. 
Make  up  a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  day,  and 
let  some  portion  of  the  time  be  devoted  to  learning 
about  trees  and  birds.  The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  school  grounds  brings  the  birds. 


Song  of  April  Workers. 

Little  Miss  April,  how  do  you  do  ? 

What  do  we  think  of  when  we  see  3'ou  V 

Of  little  spring  flowers  peeping  up  through  the  grass. 

Bending  low  to  the  winds  that  pass, 

Of  soft  spring  sunshine,  and  skies  of  blue — 

Dear  little  April,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Little  Miss  April,  how  do  you  do  ? 
Something  surely  has  happened  to  you, 
For  the  sunshine  has  all  gone  out  of  your  face. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  see  in  its  place  ? 
A  cloud  has  come  over  the  eyes  of  blue — 
Dear  little  April,  how  do  you  do  ? 

Little  Miss  April,  how  do  you  do? 
Could  I  find  a  better  name  for  you  ? 
For  your  face  is  smiling  and  happy  again 
As  the  skies  are  clearer  after  the  rain. 
The  sun  has  come  back  to  the  eyes  of  blue. 
Dear  little  April,  how  do  3'ou  do  ? 

— Anna  Kennidi/,  in  Child-Garden. 


The  Story  of  the  Maplf.. 

"  Did  you  plant  trees  on  Arbor  Day  when  you  were  a  little 
girl,  mamma?"  asked  .Jessie,  when  she  had  been  telling  grand- 
ma about  the  Arbor-day  exercises  at  school.  "  No,  my  dear," 
grandma  replied,  "they  didn't  have  Arbor  Day  when  I  was  a 
girl ;  but  my  little  Delia  planted  a  maple-tree  on  the  first 
Arbor  Day  that  was  ever  celebrated  in  Nebraska.  I  have  good 
reason  to  remember  it,  for  it's  been  a  very  useful  tree,"  said 
grandma. 

"It  is  more  than  twenty  years  ago,"  she  went  on,  "  that  a 
day  was  first  set  apart  for  tree-planting.  Every  one  was 
pleased  with  the  idea  and  wanted  to  plant  trees.  And  how 
many  they  did  plant !  They  planted  wind-breaks,  and  street- 
trees,  and  shade-trees  in  the  door-yards. 

"  Delia  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  no  one  thought  she 
was  big  enough  to  plant  trees.  But  she  was  full  of  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  and  she  got  an  armful  of  twigs  and  made  farms  all 
over  the  back  yard. 

"Your  grandpa  and  tlie  boys  were  setting  trees  along  the 
street.  I  wanted  a  maple  by  the  back  door,  but  grandpa  said 
it  would  take  too  much  room  ;  and  besides,  the  ground  was  so 
bard  there,  he  .said,  he  thought,  it  would  die  if  he  did  set  it. 

"And  little  Delia  spoke  out,  just  in  fun,  'Why,  I'll  plant 
you  a  maple-tree,  mother  ! '  And  she  ran  into  the  front  yard 
and  dug  up  a  little  seedling  that  had  come  up  under  one  of  the 
maples  there,  and  then  she  ran  back  and  planted  it  by  the 
kitchen  door. 


"  It  was  just  a  part  of  her  play.  She  never  dreamed  it 
would  grow  ;  but  the  tpieer  part  of  it  was,  it  did  grow.  There 
came  a  heavy  rain  that  night,  and  I  suppose  that  gave  it  a 
good' start.  Anyway,  it  began  to  grow,  and  it's  kept  on  ever 
since,  and  we're  sitting  under  it  now  !"  said  grandma. 

"What?"  cried  Jessie,  jumping  up.  "This  great,  lovely 
tree  ?     Isn't  that  splendid  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  grandma,  "  and  as  I  said,  it's  been  very  useful. 
I've  done  my  washing  under  it  in  the  summertime  for  ten 
years.  And  when  your  grandpa  gets  tired  of  working,  he 
comes  and  sits  here  to  rest;  and  he's  never  once  said  that  he 
thought  it  took  too  much  room.  Yes,  I  have  your  mamma  to 
thank  for  this  tree,  my  dear." — Mary  Elizabeth  Stone,  in 
Youth's  Companion. 


School  Gardens. 

The  school  garden  is  not  a  fad.  It  is  an  entirely  reasonable 
thing.  It  is  in  sight.  It  will  soon  be  here.  "  Where  prac- 
ticable, a  garden  and  a  place  for  agricultural  experiments  shall 
Vie  established  in  every  rural  scliool,"  so  says  the  school  law  of 
Austria.  The  government  of  Switzerland  appropriates  a  yearly 
sum  for  their  establishment.  The  French  normal  schools  send 
their  students  to  agricultural  schools  "  to  acquire  practical 
training  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  that  will  fit  them  for 
rural  schools."  In  Belgium  the  study  of  horticulture  is  com- 
pulsory. All  public  elementary  schools  in  that  country  have 
gardens.  The  standard  garden  is  39.2  si|uare  rods.  There  are 
over  4,000  school  gardens  in  Sweden,  averaging  from  70  to  150 
square  rods.  In  a  single  province  of  southern  Russia  257  of 
the  504  schools  possess  small  model  gardens,  "divided  into 
sections  for  grain,  vegetables  and  fruit,  kitchen  truck,  grapes, 
and  mulberry  trees  for  the  support  of  silk  worms.'' 

Our  own  state  normal  schools  are  preparing  for  model 
gardens.  We  shall  soon  have  teachers  who  "know  how." 
Nature  study  and  agriculture  in  the  schools  will  mean  some- 
thing then.  Of  course  there  will  be  a  tree  section  in  every 
school  garden.  In  it  young  trees  will  be  grown  not  only  for 
transplanting  on  the  immediate  school  premises,  but  along  the 
roadsides.  Two-thirds  of  the  entire  length  of  public  roads  in 
France  have  been  bordered  with  trees.  Thou.sands  of  miles  of 
roads  in  Germany  are  shaded  by  trees.  The  value  of  nuts  and 
fruit  grown  on  the  wayside  trees  in  European  countries  runs  up 
into  the  millions.  The  school  garden  is  coming  and  the  dis- 
trict school  tree  planting  association  should  come  with  it. 

There  will  be  more  trees  planted  on  the  school  grounds  of 
Illinois  this  year  than  in  any  two  previous  years.  Celebrate 
Arbor  Day.  if  the  spirit  moves, — but  plant  the  trees.  They 
will  grow,  if  well  planted,  and  intelligently  cared  for,  just  the 
same. — Alfred  Bm/li ■■<■•:  in  School  Ncirx. 


The  First  Step  in  Village  Improvement. 

First  in  order  in  activities  of  this  kind  comes  cleanliness. 
Clean  streets  and  public  places,  clean  private  premises — with 
these  secured,  the  first  great  transformation  in  the  community 
takes  place.  Even  uui.<ance-breeding  rubbish-heaps  are  cleared 
awa}*,  and  vacant  lots  covered  with  all  sorts  of  litter  are  cleaned 
up,  everj'bodj'  notes  the  improvement  and  is  interested  in  see- 
ing it  maintained.  Orderliness,  of  course,  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  cleanliness.  The  latter  cannot  be  secured  without  good 
order.  And  with  good  order  there  is  an  aspect  of  neatness 
that  conmiands  popular  respect.  It  pleases  the  public  eye. 
Nearly  everybody  will  desist  from  throwing  rubbish  into  a 
well-kept  place,  and  from  scattering  torn-up  paper,  or  other 
litter  in  a  clean  street.  Public  sentiment  is  easily  cultivated 
in  favor  of  public  cleanliness  and  order.  A  notable  instance 
of  its  growth  is  to  be  found  in  the  agitation  against  spitting  in 
puljlic  places,  since  it  was  determined  that  the  practice  was  a 
danger  to  public  health.  The  posting  of  notices  with  regula- 
tions against  it,  and  the  fretjuent  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
the  press,  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  public  senti- 
ment, and  in  consequence  the  offense  is  not  practised  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  in  communities  where  there  has 
been  such  agitation. — Sylrcsler  Baxter  in.  Ajiril  Ctntui-y. 
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MEMORY  GEMS— APRIL. 


A  gush  of  bird-song,  a  patter  of  clew, 

A  cloud  and  a  rainbow's  warning. 
Suddenly  sunshine  and  perfect  blue — 

An  April  daj-  in  the  morning. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spokford. 

Again  the  blackbirds  sing  ;  the  streams 

Wake,  laughing,  from  their  winter  dreams  : 

And  tremble  in  the  April  showers 

The  tassels  of  the  maple  flowers. 

— Whittier. 

There  is  no  joy  in  star  or  blossom 

THl  looked  upon  by  a  loving  eye  ; 
There  is  no  fragrance  in  April  breezes 

Till  lireathetl  with  joy  as  they  wander  by. 

— BrY.4>T. 

The  holy  spirit  of  the  spring 

Is  working  silently. 

— George  MacDonald. 

For  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  spring. 
Nor  yet  one  fine  day. 


-Aristotle. 


Hark  !  the  hours  are  softly  calling, 

Bidding  the  spring  arise. 
To  listen  to  the  rain  drops  falling 

From  the  cloudy  skies. 
To  listen  to  Earth's  weary  voices, 

Louder  every  day, 
Bidding  her  no  longer  linger 

On  her  charmed  way  ; 
But  hasten  to  her  task  of  beauty 

Scarcely  yet  tiegun. 


-Adelaide  A.  Procter. 


Oh  !  proudly  then  the  forest  kings 

Their  banners  lift  o'er  vale  and  mount ; 

And  cool  and  fresh  the  wild  grass  springs. 

By  lonely  path,  by  sylvan  fount. 

— Edith  May. 

Do  j'ou  hear  the  chill  rain  patter, 
Tiny  seeds,  beneath  the  snow  ? 
And  the  noisy  winds  above  you 

Come  and  go  ? 

— Anon. 
Who  loves  the  trees  best? 

"  I,"  said  the  Spring. 
"  Their  leaves  so  beautiful 

To  them  I  bring." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I,"  Summer  said. 
"I  give  them  blossoms, 

White,  yellow,  red." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"I,"  said  the  Fall. 
"  I  give  luscious  fruits, 

Bright  tints  to  all." 

Who  loves  the  trees  best  ? 

"  I  love  them  best," 
Harsh  Winter  answered, 
"  I  give  them  rest." 
^Alice  May  Dodcilas,   in  Ihr  IiKhiiemlcnl. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Westminster  Abbey  is  closed  to  the  public,  and  work- 
men are  engaged  in  making  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  King's  coronation,  which  is  to  take  place  on  the 
26th  of  June. 

In  Spain,  a  similar  event  will  take  place  on  the  17th 
of  May,  when  the  young  Alphouso  XIII,  who  was  born 
King  of  Spain,  will  ascend  the  throne  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years.  In  the  Spanish  ceremonies,  there  is  no 
actual  coronation,  the  sovereign  being  merely  sworn  in 
as  the  official  ruler  of  the  country,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senators  and  other  dignitaries. 

A  revolution  has  broken  out  in  the  republic  of  Santo 
Domingo,  and  the  whole  country  is  under  martial  law. 

The  revolution  in  Venezuela  is  gaining,  and  the  rule 
of  President  Castro,  who  is  a  military  dictator,  rather 
than  a  constitutional  ruler,  will  probably  end  with  the 
triumph  of  the  insurrectionary  forces. 

The  Colombian  government  troops  have  recently  met 
with  serious  reverses  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Here 
another  General  Castro  is  a  leader  of  the  government 
forces,  which  makes  South  American  war  news  at  times 
rather  confusing. 

The  Queen  of  Holland  and  her  husband,  the  Prince 
Consort,  will  make  a  four  months'  tour  of  the  Dutch 
colonies. 

A  complete  mammoth  has  been  found  embedded  in 
ice  in  Eastern  Siberia,  It  was  covered  with  rather 
thick  red-brown  hair. 

Some  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States  will  plant 
trees  this  year  to  supply  timber  for  ties  and  other 
pu  rposes. 

A  fourth  Canadian  contingent,  consisting  of  2000 
mounted  mep,  will  be  sent  to  South  Africa  with  the 
utmost  despatch.  New  Zealand  has  sent  forward  her 
ninth  contingent,  and  fresh  troops  are  continually  being 
sent  from  England.  The  speedy  termination  of  the 
war,  either  by  force  or  by  treaty,  is  much  desired  by 
the  imperial  government,  and  there  are  indications  that 
the  Boers  are  ready  to  come  to  terms. 

A  Boer  victory  on  March  7th,  left  General  Lord 
Methuen  wounded  and  in  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was 
subsequently  released  by  the  Boer  leader.  General  De- 
lary  (or  De  la  Key)  in  return,  it  is  said,  for  General 
Methuen's  kindness  to  Delarey's  wife  and  children. 

Commandant  Delarey,  the  most  chivalrous  of  the 
Boer  leaders  now  in  the  field,  is  of  French  ancestry,  as 
his  name  implies.  He  led  the  Transvaal  contingent  at 
the  battle  of  Modder  River,  where  it  was  he  who  won 
the  victory,  though  a  Free  State  leader  was  nominally 
in  command.  He  was  also  Lord  Metlmen's  opponent 
at  the  battle  of  Magersfontein.  Before  the  war,  he  was 
one  of  the  political  leaders  of  the  party  in  the  Transvaal 
opposed  to  President  Kruger  ;  and  he  voted  against  the 
declaration  of  war. 

Cecil  Rhodes,  whose  name,  attached  to  the  province 
of  Rhodesia,  is  written  upon  the  map  of  South  .Vfrica, 
and  whose  true  place    in   the  history  of    that  country  a 
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later  generation  must  determine,  died  at  Cape  Town  on 
the  ■37th  of  March.  He  was  an  Englishman  by  birth, 
but  for  more  than  half  his  lifetime  a  resident  of  South 
Africa,  and  for  many  years  Prime  Minister  of  Cape 
Colony.  To  the  Dutch  hopes  of  driving  the  English 
out  of  South  Africa,  he  opposed  the  idea  of  a  United 
South  Africa  under  British  rule,  a  federation  extending 
from  the  Zambesi  to  the  Cape  ;  and  to  him  is  due  the 
plan  of  a  "  Cape-to-Cairo"  railway,  which  should  ulti- 
mately bring  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  under 
British  rule.  His  great  wealth,  acquired  in  the  diamond 
fields,  was  used  to  promote  colonial  extension  and  to 
forward  schemes  that  he  believed  to  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  empire.  He  will  be  buried,  at  his  own  request, 
on  an  eminence  far  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  an  important  treaty  with  the  natives  brought 
the  northern  territories  of  Rhodesia  under  British 
protection. 

After  an  interview  with  Lord  Kitchener,  acting 
President  SchalkBurgher  of  the  former  Transvaal  gov- 
ernment, has  gone  to  meet  President  Steyn,  General 
Delarey  and  other  Boer  leaders,  to  discuss  proposals  for 
peace.  It  is  reported  that  General  Botha  will  also 
attend  this  conference  and  abide  by  its  decision.  The 
peace  movement,  however,  has  not  interfered  with  the 
military  operations  ;  and  the  British,  though  they  have 
m«t  with  more  than  ope  serious  reverse  within  the  last 
two  months,  are  gradually  narrowing  the  field  of  opera 
tions  and  reducing  the  strength  of  the  enemy. 

There  was  severe  fighting  all  day  long  on  March  31st, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Hart's  River,  in  the  southwestern 
extremity  of  the  Transvaal,  between  a  force  commanded 
by  General  Kitchener  (brother  of  liOrd  Kitchener),  and 
the  forces  of  Generals  Delarey  and  Kemp,  resulting  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Boers,  after  heavy  losses  on  both 
sides.  The  Canadian  Rifles  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves, one  party,  under  Lieutenant  Carruthers,  holding 
its  post  until  every  man  was  killed  or  wounded. 

It  is  reported  that  a  force  under  General  Botha  is 
advancing  toward  the  Natal  frontier,  and  that  the  town 
guards  of  Ladysmith  and  the  nearer  towns  are  under 
arms  to  repel  invaders. 

Negotiations  concerning  the  Manchurian  treaty  be- 
tween China  and  Russia  are  completed.  The  terms  of 
the  treaty  are  understood  to  be  satisfactory  to  Great 
Britain  and  Japan. 


Teachers'  Institute  at  Pictou. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  In- 
spectoral Division  No.  9,  which  includes  the  County  of 
Pictou  and  South  Colchester,  was  held  in  the  Pictou 
Academy  on  the  25tli,  26th,  and  27th  of  March.  There 
was  an  enrolment  of  170,  including  the  most  of  the 
teachers  from  the  towns  of  Pictou,  Truro,  New  Glas- 
gow, Westville  and  Stellarton.  At  the  opening  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  evening  the  Institute  received  a  cordial 
and  well  expressed  welcome  from  Mayor  Macdonald  of 
Pictou  and  Principal  Maclellan  of  the  Academy.  They 
were  followed  by  Dr.  MacKay,  the  Superintendent  of 
Education. 


After  making  a  few  local  allusions  he  referred  to  the 
tendency  to  simplify  the  three  R's  which  are  merely 
instruments  and  not  culture.  No  teacher  could  be 
excused  for  neglecting  the  most  thorough  drill  in  correct 
spelling  and  reading,  the  most  legible  and  beautiful 
style  of  writing,  and  the  most  accurate  and  rapid  mani- 
pulation of  figures.  He  called  attention  to  the  attempts 
to  make  spelling  more  simple,  to  make  writing  more 
brief,  as  in  shorthand,  and  to  make  school  arithmetic 
less  complicated  by  the  adoption  of  purely  decimal 
weights  and  measures.  The  schoolmaster  could  not  wait 
for  these  improvements  to  come  on  the  stage.  He  must 
teach  his  pupils  to  master  them  thoroughly  as  they 
stand  at  present.  But  they  are  not  culture,  only  the 
instruments  for  the  winning  of  a  living  and  the  obtain- 
ing of  culture. 

He  next  referred  to  the  group  of  subjects  which  might 
be  called  the"inspirational,  because  they  started  the 
pupil  to  think  in  useful  lines,  enabling  him  to  use  the 
three  R's  as  an  implement  of  culture  and  industry,  the 
present  condition  of  man  as  shown  in  geography,  what 
he  has  done  in  history,  what  he  is  doing  in  modern 
civics,  the  laws  of  nature  which  condition  all  he  does  in 
nature-study.  When  the  three  R's  formed  the  whole 
course  of  the  school,  Shakespeare  described  the  school 
Ijoy  "creeping  like  snail  unwillingly  to  school."  With 
all  the  crowding  of  the  new  subjects  the  Shakespeare  of 
today  would  see  him  "  tumbling  with  merriment  and 
observant  fun  "  to  school. 

A  century  ago  the  training  of  the  boys  was  a  practi- 
cal appi-enticeship  to  work.  The  i-ecoil  from  this  experi- 
ment dur-ing  the  past  centur-y  carried  all  educationists 
over  the  world  perhaps  too  far  in  the  direction  of  a 
purely  intellectual  form  of  education.  We  are  now 
recovering  to  the  extent  of  combining  the  intellectual 
aird  the  practical.  When  the  hand  is  tr-ained  to  draw 
whatever  the  eye  can  see,  three-foui'ths  of  the  training 
of  the  muscles  for  each  and  ever-y  manual  employment 
is  virtually  obtained,  a  moral  alterative  school  tonic  is 
given,  and  the  idea  of  the  dignity  and  utility  of  skilled 
labor  is  suggested  at  an  early  age.  The  manual  t'rain- 
ing  school  programmes,  as  well  as  the  domestic  science 
coui'se,  the  labor-atory  and  field  courses  of  nature-study, 
and  school  gardens,  develop  this  combination  of  the 
intellectual  and  the  practical  still  more  completely. 

He  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  history  of  the  ex- 
periments made  in  France  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  in  developing  the  most  effective  .system  of  rural 
education  No  country  appeared  to  be  so  free  to  experi- 
ment, and  the  experiments  were  considered  of  such 
value  by  the  I'.r-itish  Educational  Commission  that  the 
whole  of  Volume  VII  of  their  special  reports  was  de- 
voted to  their  presentation  in  a  clear  form  to  the  British 
public.  He  concluded  by  reading  several  extracts  from 
the  conclusions  of  the  two  chief  writers  and  investiga- 
tors, and  of  the  director  of  the  commission,  in  which 
they  recommended  to  the  British  people  and  parliament, 
a  combination  of  intellectual  and  practical  education, 
and  the  support  of  good  schools  and  the  best  teacher-s 
possible  in  the  rur-al  districts  of  the  country  as  well  as 
in  the  centres  of  population.  The  extracts  were  in 
striking  accord  with  the  educational  r'efornis  which  were 
already  inti'oduced  in  our  own  pr-ovince. 
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Inspector  Armstrong  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  replied 
in  felicitous  terms  to  the  addresses  of  welcome.  He  was 
ably  supported  by  Principal  Soloan,  of  the  Normal 
School,  who  utilized  the  opportunit}-  in  impressing  upon 
the  teachers  many  valuable  principles  of  their  pro- 
fession. 

Principal  Soloan,  speaking  from  some  experience  as  a 
schoolmaster  in  Pictou  County,  assured  his  younger 
fellow-teachers  that  no  community  was  more  receptive 
of  new  ideas,  more  toleiant  of  other  standards  of 
thought  and  conduct  than  the  Highland  people  of  east- 
ern Nova  Scotia.  An  enterprising,  practical  teacher 
would  find  no  lack  of  sympathy  with  his  independence 
of  thought  and  with  his  enthusiasm,  so  long  as  he  was 
believed  to  be  honest,  intelligent  and  industrious.  Let 
them  cultivate  well  their  acquaintance  with  this  com- 
munity which  employed  them,  and  let  them  work  with 
increasing  intelligence  to  fit  their  pupils  to  become  lead- 
ers in  the  thought  and  action  of  this  community.  There 
was  little  fear  that  our  school  studies  shall  he  made  too 
practical  ;  knowledge  is  a  thing  to  be  doubted  until  it  is 
reduced  to  practice;  and  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
public  is  disposed  to  criticise  the  education  carried  on  in 
our  schools  is  that  it  is  not  made  to  apply  to  the  mater- 
ial conditions  which  surround  us.  This  is  the  fault  of 
the  teacher  who  administers  the  school,  not  of  courses 
of  study  or  of  examinations.  It  is  a  fault  not  easily 
dealt  with  by  inspectors,  or  superintendents,  or  councils 
of  public  instruction  ;  its  rectification  lies  with  the 
individual  teacher. 

After  the  enrolment  of  members  on  Wednesday 
morning  the  Institute  was  formally  opened  by  a  short 
address  from  the  President,  Inspector  Armstrong.  He 
related  the  various  steps  that  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Institute  in  his  division  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  might  become  a  permanent  institution  of  much 
benefit  to  the  teachers. 

Miss  Connolly  of  Fisher's  Grant  read  a  paper  on 
Calisthenics.  We  expect  to  publish  it  in  full  at  a  later 
date.  In  the  meantime  we  need  only  say  that  the 
lesson  by  which  it  was  illustrated  and  the  voice  and 
style  in  which  it  was  delivered  left  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Miss  Cassie  E.  McLean  of  New  Glasgow  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  English  in  Grade  V.  She  pointed 
out  that  the  teacher  should  be  paiticularly  careful  to 
avoid  the  careless  use  of  English  and  should  try  to 
familiarize  her  pupils  with  suitable  literature  from  the 
best  English  authors.  Practice  is  more  important  than 
theory.  Recitations  should  therefore  be  conversational, 
the  pupils  being  required  to  take  as  large  a  part  as  pos- 
sible and  to  give  full  and  explicit  answers.  Every  mis- 
take in  English  should  be  corrected  whether  made  on 
the  playground,  in  the  arithmetic  class,  or  in  the  gram- 
mar lesson  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  thoroughly  drilled 
on  the  correct  forms  of  those  expressions  in  which  thej' 
are  apt  to  make  blunders. 

For  composition  lessons  the  pupils  should  be  supplied 
with  interesting  material,— a  good  story,  an  abstract  of 
the  nature  lessons,  etc. 

It  is  a  ^common  mistake  to  attempt  too  much.  Drill 
on  a  few  common  eriors  until  the  correct  form  becomes  a 
periiiauent  possession,  and  ultimate  progress  will  be  sure 


and  rapid.  This  point  was  strongly  emphasized  by 
Principals  Simpson  and  Maclellan,  who  discussed  the 
paper.  Principal  Campbell  would  insist  on  having  ex- 
ercises in  composition  re-written  after  they  had  been 
corrected,  so  as  to  fix  the  proper  form  ;  Principal  Soloan 
would  have  the  teacher  use  language  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  might  rise  to  a  higher 
level  :  and  he  would  call  attention  to  mistakes  of  style, 
ambiguity,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  grammatical  errors.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  New  Glasgow,  emphasized  the  advantages  of 
memorizing  good  selections  of  English  in  all  the  grades. 

Wednesday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  Drawing.  Sup- 
ervisor McKay  read  a  paper  on  the  general  theory.  He 
thought  every  teacher  should,  without  delay,  make  a 
beginning  by  the  use  of  drawing  in  almost  every  study, 
more  particularly  in  the  nature  lessons.  By  continued 
practice  and  with  the  help  of  such  papers  as  the  Teach- 
ers' Art  MiKtthly,  every  teacher  would  acquire  sufficient 
skill  to  do  good  work.  He  was  supported  by  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, of  the  Manual  Training  School,  Truro,  who  ex- 
hibited a  fine  collection  of  drawings  from  the  common 
schools  of  England.  This  paper  was  further  illustrated 
by  a  good  assortment  of  drawings  from  St.  Patrick's 
Girls'  School,  Halifax. 

Principal  Kidner  of  the  MacDonald  Manual  Training 
School,  Truro,  explained  and  illustrated  the  theory  of 
paper  cutting  adapted  for  every  school  grade.  ( )ur 
readeis  are  already  familiar  with  the  valuable  impetus 
that  has  been  given  by  him  to  this  work  in  the  columns 
of  the  Education.\l  Review. 

Mr.  Barteaux,  of  Truro  Academj',  gave  an  excellent 
lesson  on  Mathematical  Drawing. 

Wednesday  evening  was  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  higli  school  course  of  study  and  the  high  school 
examinations.  Principal  Campbell  characterized  the 
newspaper  discussions  on  these  subjects  as  being  mostly 
aimle.ss,  yet  they  manifested  a  certain  amount  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  system.  He  referred  to  the  reso- 
lutions pas.sed  unanimouslj'at  the  Provincial  Educational 
Association  in  ISOl,  by  which  it  was  decided  that  "the 
examination  for  teachers'  licen.ses  be  assimilated  with 
the  cour.se  of  study  for  high  schools,  each  grade  repre- 
senting one  year's  work  ;  that  in  connection  with  exam- 
ination for  teachers'  non-professional  certificates  the 
Department  of  Education  be  requested  to  provide  for 
the  issue  of  diplomas  to  graduates  of  countj'  academies 
and  high  schools  ;  and  that  as  soon  and  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit  the  various  non-professional  certificates 
should  be  taken  seriatim.  The  course  of  study  slightly 
revised  was  adopted  two  years  later. 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  his  own  app'oval  and  that  of 
every  teacher  in  the  province  of  the  excellent  work  the 
superintendent  of  education  was  doing  in  securing  the 
efficient  working  of  the  system  and  congratulated  the 
profession  in  having  at  its  head  one  always  ready  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  as  far  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  course  of  study  for  common 
schools  the  speaker  took  the  stand  that  it  was  broad, 
complete,  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  our  .schools. 
The  three  U's  form  the  ba.sis  of  the  work.  Manual 
training,  domestic  science,  and  nature  study,  all  have 
a  place  in  the  course  proportional  to  their  relative  valuer 
jn  education.     The  great  stumbling  block  to  teachers,  i^ 
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indeed  any  exists,  is  the  fact  that  teachers  fail  to  study 
the  requirements  of  their  pupils  and  attempt  to  force 
upon  them  parts  of  a  course  which  are  beyond  their 
mental  capacities.  It  is  the  child  that  is  to  be  taught, 
educated,  developed,  trained.  The  course  of  study  is 
only  the  means  agreed  upon  by  the  best  educationists 
as  best  suited  to  bring  about  that  development.  In  the 
hands  of  competent  teachers  and  a  judicious  principal 
and  school  board  there  is  no  reason  why  the  present 
course,  subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time,  should  not 
meet  fully  the  requirements  of  our  schools. 

The  high  school  course  of  study  on  the  whole  is  only 
fairly  satisfactory.  It  is  pressing  hard  on  many  schools. 
It  should  receive  a  thorough  revision  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  superintendent  should  have  associated  with 
him  a  committee  of  high  school  teachers  selected  for 
the  purpose.  The  object  before  such  a  committee  should 
be  thoroughness  of  work  rather  than  extent  of  work. 

A  greater  difficulty  than  the  course  of  study  is  the 
way  the  course  is  carried  out.  The  great  pressure 
brought  by  parents  to  have  their  children  pass  the  high 
school  examinations  each  year  has  in  many  places  forced 
teachers  largely  to  leave  off  teaching  and  resort  to 
"  coaching "  for  examination  purposes.  Trustees  and 
teachers  should  be  given  more  freedom  to  carry  out  the 
course  of  study  according  to  the  requirements  of  their 
particular  schools.  An  adjustment  of  the  course  to  suit 
the  local  conditions  would  do  very  much  to  relieve  this 
pressure.  It  is  impossible  to  do  this  so  long  as  teachers 
are  required  to  get  up  a  certain  amount  of  work  on  a 
certain  order  of  subjects  each  year,  irrespective  of  ability 
of  students  or  local  conditions. 

Instead  of  making  all  the  high  schools  conform  to 
the  same  course  of  study  in  each  particular  grade  and 
even  in  each  subject  of  the  grade,  let  the  school  author- 
ities administer  the  course  as  a  whole  and  be  judged  on 
the  result  of  their  finished  work.  For  this  reason  the 
"  D  "  and  the  "C"  examinations  of  high  school  stud- 
ents should  be  abandoned  except  for  teachers'  licenses, 
and  the  "  B "  examinations  should  be  made  broad, 
thorough  and  .searching — a  leaving  examination  the 
certificates  of  which  would  be  of  value  to  the  holder  as 
a  proof  of  thorough  high  school  scholarship. 

Mr.  Campbell  strongly  recommended  the  abolishing 
of  the  "  D "  examination  even  for  teachers'  licenses. 
Out  of  1545  candidates  for  "D"  scholarship  only  25 
licenses  of  "D"  "provisional"  were  issued.  All  the 
others  were  on  scholarship  higher  than  "  D  "  and  these 
were  issued  chieHy  in  counties  where  there  is  no  scarcity 
of  teachers.  The  money  spent  yearly  on  these  examin- 
ations would  do  much  to  help  in  seeming  better  teachers 
for  the  schools. 

Examinations  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  and  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils  are  a  very  valuable  part  of 
educational  work.  They  are  a  stock-taking  of  the  result 
of  a  particular  period  of  work.  They  show  the  teacher 
how  far  the  lessons  of  the  period  learned,  part  by  part, 
have  been  mastered  as  a  whole.  They  show  the  teacher 
the  weakness  in  his  methods  of  dealing  with  the  pupil, 
and  wherein  lie  has  failed  to  grasp  the  work  of  the 
period.  When  the  teacher  is  also  the  examiner  the 
benefit  of  proper  examinations  can  scarcely  be  over-esti- 
mated.    Examination    by  outside   examiners  serve  no 


purpose  in  education.  They  draw  the  attention  from  the 
true  aims  of  education  and  reduce  the  teacher  to  a 
"coach."  They  should  be  avoided  except  where  a  uni- 
form certificate  is  necessary,  as  for  teacher's  license  or 
college  entrance. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Principal  Campbell 
explained  that  he  had  sent  circulars  to  several  high 
school  teachers  asking  their  opinion  relative  to  the 
course  of  study  and  that  the  answers  were  so  diverse  as 
to  neutralize  each  other  and  leave  the  course  practically 
in  its  present  form.  They  would,  however,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  prefer  to  examine  their  own  pupils. 

Principal  Soloan  woufd  have  our  present  high  stand- 
ard maintained.  Our  schools  are  doing  as  good  work  as 
tho.se  of  Germany  or  France— our  rural  schools  are 
much  better  than  theirs.  Those  who  find  our  "B" 
course  too  difficult  should  devote  two  years  to  it.  If 
the  teachers  give  sufficient  attention  to  general  prin- 
ciples the  pupils  will  not  find  the  work  too  difficult.  A 
better  foundation  laid  in  the  common  schools  through 
all  the  grades  is  the  great  desideratum.  An  examina- 
tion in  "B"  only  might  have  to  include  chemistiy, 
botany,  book-keeping,  drawing,  etc.,  subjects  now  dis- 
disposed  of  in  the  other  grades. 

Principal  Maclellan  showed  that  teachers  in  self- 
defence  were  virtually  obliged  to  prepare  as  many  pupils 
as  possible  to  pass  the  examinations  successfully,  and 
that  owing  to  local  conditions  in  dififerent  sections  it 
was  impossible  to  institute  fair  comparisons.  He  would 
have  less  reading  in  the  foreign  languages  in  order  that 
grammatical  principles  m.ight  receive  more  attention. 
Not  easier  work  is  wanted,  but  the  conditions  favor- 
able to  more  thorough  work. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  New  Glasgow,  showed  that  by  drop- 
ping "  D  "  and  "  C  "  examinations  a  vast  majority  of 
our  pupils  would  lose  a  valuable  stimulus  which  they 
now  possess  ;  that  if  the  "  B  "  examination  was  the 
only  one  it  would  have  to  include  the  whole  work  of 
three  years  in  all  the  subjects,  and  therefore  necessitate 
a  review  in  the  third  year,  which  would  lead  to  much 
more  pressure  than  the  present  system  ;  and  that  if  the 
teachers'  examinations  were  not  supplemented  and  ver- 
ified by  the  provincial  examinations  a  local  pressure  for 
the  grading  of  unfit  pupils  would  be  exerted  that  only 
the  strongest  teachers  could  withstand.  If  such  an 
examination  did  not  include  all  the  subjects  and  the 
whole  work  then  it  would  lead  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
such  subjects  as  it  did  not  include. 

He  thought  the  course  included  too  much  work  in 
science  and  mathematics.  Practical  experiments  re- 
quired much  time. 

At  the  closing  session  on  Thursday  the  usual  votes 
of  thanks  were  passed.  A  resolution  was  moved,  re- 
commending among  other  things  an  advisory  committee 
on  the  course  of  study,  and  that  examinations  for  non- 
professional certificates  of  grades  "  D  "  and  "  C  "  be 
discontinued. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a  resolution  might  not 
be  advisable  in  view  of  Regulation  132  which  requires 
that  "all  questions  and  discussions  foreign  to  the  prac- 
tical work  of  teaching  are  to  be  strictly  avoided,"  and 
that  in  any  case  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  such  a 
resolution    without    time   for    discussion.     They    were 
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accordingly  withdrawn  and   referred   to  the  Provincial 
Educational  Association. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Dickson,  of  Pictoii,  gave  an  admirable 
lesson  on  Geography  fiom  l)eautifully  drawn  blackboard 
maps,  showing  the  physical  features  of  North  and  South 
America. 

Miss  M.  A.  O'Brien,  of  Truro,  read  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  best  method  of  teaching,  without  expensive 
apparatus,  the  common  properties  of  matter.  The  sug- 
gestions were  .so  practical  that  the  writer  was  asked  to 
allow  her  paper  to  be  published. 

Principal  Maclellan  was  on  the  programme  for  a 
paper  on  Teachers'  Salaries.  Owing  to  the  want  of  time 
he  gave  only  an  outline  of  it.  His  leading  idea  was 
that  better  salaries  or  a  larger  government  grant  im- 
plied better  trained  teachers  and  better  schools.  Sec- 
tions might  be  required  to  contribute  a  minimum  sum  as 
a  condition  of  obtaining  the  grant. 

Rev.  Mr.  Carson  read  from  a  phonographic  manu- 
script a  strong  plea  for  the  study  of  shorthand,  giving  a 
brief  account  of  its  history,  its  utility  in  many  depai  t- 
ments  of  work,  its  disciplinary  value.  It  affords  an 
excellent  training  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  the  ear,  and  in 
distinct  enunciation. 

Those  who  attended  several  institutes  in  other  coun- 
tries were  enthusiastic  in  their  praises  of  the  papers  and 
lessons  given  by  the  teachers  of  inspectoral  district  No. 
9.  There  has  been  within  a  few  years  a  great  improve- 
ment in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  profession  as  shown 
in  the  wholesome,  good  looking,  earnest  and  intelligent 
faces  characteristic  of  this  Institute. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  teachers  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  who 
have  been  selected  to  fill  positions  in  the  schools  of  South 
Africa  are  the  following  :  From  Nova  Scotia — Bertha  B.  Hebb, 
Bridgewater  :  Margaret  W.  DeWolfe,  Halifax  ;  Ellen  D. 
Crandall,  Walton,  Hants;  Emma  Ellis,  Dartmouth,  Halifax; 
Blanche  McDonald,  Hopewell,  Pictou  ;  Ellen  M.  McKenzie, 
Stellarton.  From  New  Brunswick — Mabel  V.  Elliott,  Chat- 
ham ;  Sophia  M.  Pickle,  Kingston,  Kings  County  ;  Ida  E. 
McLeod  and  Winnifred  Johnston,  Fredericton  ;  Agnes  L.  Carr 
and  Annie  I.  Burns,  St.  John. 

Laleah  E.  Killam,  teacher  at  Lake  Annis,  Yarmouth  Count}' 
N.  S.,  with  the  help  of  her  many  friends  of  that  and  neighbor 
ing  places,  held  a  concert  and  a  pie  social  on  the  27th  March, 
and  raised  the  sum  of  .$17.60,  which  will  be  used  in  procuring 
a  dictionary  and  equipments  for  the  school. 

The  proposal  made  by  Sir  Wm.  E.  MacDonald  to  establish 
one  school  in  each  of  the  provinces  of  the  Domiuion  to  illustrate 
improvements  in  education  from  the  consolidation  of  several 
rural  schools  into  one  central  graded  school  with  school  garden 
and  a  manual  training  room  as  part  of  its  ecjnipment,  is  awak- 
ening much  interest  in  several  localities.  Middleton,  Anna- 
polis Co.,  N.  S.,  is  making  a  strong  effort  to  secure  the  location 
of  this  school  for  Nova  Scotia  at  that  place.  Six  or  more  ad- 
joining rural  districts  are  reported  as  being  willing  to  unite 
with  Middleton  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school  if  estab- 
lished.    The  inhabitants  of  Middleton  and  vicinity  are  among 


the  most  progressive  in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  educationally 
and  otherwise,  and  they  are  well  qualified  to  give  object  lessons 
in  improvements  in  education  along  the  lines  outlined  by  Sir 
Wm.  C.  MacDonald.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  scheme  is 
carried  into  execution  this  year. 


O.  P.  Goucher,  A.  B.  (Ac),  and  Class  A.,  who  has  been  prin- 
ciple of  the  graded  school  at  Middleton,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S., 
for  several  years  past,  has  announced  his  intention  of  retiring 
from  the  teaching  profession  at  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year.  Principal  (Joucher  has  been  highl}''feucccssful,  both  as 
principal  of  the  Middleton  schools,  and  also  as  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Lawrencetovvn,  Annapolis  Co.,  N.  S.,  which  latt«r 
position  he  held  previous  to  his  removal  to  Middleton,  and  his 
retirement  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the  profession.  He  has 
achieved  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  second  to  none  in  western 
Nova  Scotia. 


The  meetings  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  for  Inspectoral  Dis- 
trict, No.  4,  N.  S.,  will  be  held  this  year  in  the  old  historic 
town  of  Annapolis  Royal,  op  the  Sth  and  9th  days  of  May. 
As  no  Institute  has  been  established  in  Inspectoral  Districts 
Nos.  2  and  3,  including  the  Counties  of  Luuenliurg,  Queens, 
Shelburne  and  Yarmouth,  the  teachers  of  these  countiies  are 
permitted  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  for  District 
No.  4,  without  loss  of  government  or  county  grants. 


'ROUND   TABLE  TALKS. 


M.  M. — Please  work  out  for  me  in  the  Review  the  following 
problem  in  algebra,  Todhunter,  page  1.58,  Ex.  25. — Two  trains, 
92  feet  long  and  84  feet  long  respectively,  are  moving  with 
uniform  velocities  on  parallel  rails  ;  when  they  move  in  opposite 
directions  they  are  observed  to  pass  each  other  in  one  second 
and  a  half  ;  but  when  they  move  in  the  same  direction,  the 
faster  train  is  observed  to  pass  the  other  in  six  seconds  ;  find 
the  rate  at  which  each  train  moves. 

Let  faster  train  move  at  x  feet  per  second. 
"    slower     "  "         y     "  " 

Moving  in  opposite  directions,  they  approach  or  sep- 
arate at  rate  of  ./■  +  y  ft.,  and  in  same  direction  at  a;  -  y 
ft.  per  second. 

92  ft.  4-84  ft.  =  176  ft. 
176  ft.  176 


x  +  y 
U  [x  +  y) 


=     ^ 

=  176 
4 


=  6 


X  - 
6.C  -  Gy  = 


y 

=  176 


6a;-t-6y  =  70-t 
6.r  -  6?/=  176 


<ox  +  6  (44)  =  704 
6a;  =  704 -264 


122/ =  528  =440 

y=    44  ft.  .r=73|  ft. 

73J  X  60x60 

—  =  50  miles,  faster  train. 


5280 
44  X  60x60 


=  30  =  slower  train, 


5380 
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RECENT  BOOKS. 

The   Teacher's    Manual    of    Object    Lessons   for   Rural 
Schools.     By- Vincent  T.  Murche,  F.R.G  S.     For  senioi- 
classes.       t'lotli.       Pages  .S(l6.       Price  2s   6d.      Macmillan 
&Co.,   London.      )902.       Rural  Reader  to  accompany  the 
above,  pages  292.     Price  Is.  9d. 
The  author  of  this  manual  and  the  reading  book  which  ac- 
companies it  has  done  much  to  awaked  the  spirit  and  liabit  of 
observation    and    to   foster  a  love   of   nature.       He  fully  sym- 
pathizes with  the  country  teacher  and  his  work,  and  has  made 
his  book  a  Btorehou*  of  sufrgestions  and  facts  from  which  the 
teacher   may  gather   abundant   material    for  classes  in  nature 
work.     Both  manual  and  reader  aie  characteiized  by  simplicity 
of  Language  and  .sympathy  with  child  nature. 

The  War  in  South  Africa  :  Its  Cause  and  Conduct.     By  A. 

Conan  Doyle.     Paper.     Pages  140.     Price  10  cents.     Geo. 

A.  Morang  and  Company,  Toronto. 

This  book,  in  which  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Boer  war 

are  stated  with  such  clearness  and  evident  absence  of  partiality, 

should   be   read   by  everyone.     Its  price  puts  it   within  the 

reach  of  all. 

Outlines  of  Botany.     By  R.  G.  Leavitt,   A.  M.     Cloth.     Pp. 
272.     The  American  Book  Company,  New  York.     1902. 

This  new  textbook  on  botany  is  designed  for  the  high  school 
class  room  and  laboratorj',  and  the  author  has  based  his  work 
on  Gray's  Lessons  in  Botany.  But  he  goes  much  further  in 
giving  a  text  more  in  accord  with  recent  advances  in  the  study 
of  plant  hfe  and  growth,  embracing  (1)  a  series  of  laboratory 
exercises  in  the  morphology  and  physiology  of  phanerogams  : 
(2)  directions  for  a  practicable  study  of  typical  cryptogams. 


representing  the  chief  groups  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ; 
and  (.3)  a  substantial  body  of  information  regarding  the  forms, 
activities  and  relationships  of  plants  and  supplementing  the 
laboratory  studies. 

While  the  book  lacks  the  cleainess  and  easy  naturalness 
which  so  eminently  characterized  Dr.  Gray's  textbooks,  it 
makes  up,  in  a  great  measure,  by  its  conciseness,  by  suggest- 
ions to  teachers  and  students  regarding  eciuipment,  methods 
of  presentation,  and  choice  of  material,  and  by  the  prominence 
given  to  plant  life  and  function. 

Analytical  Psychology.  A  practical  manual  for  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools.  By  Lightner  Witmer,  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  Cloth.  Pages  251.  Price  $L. 50. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     1902. 

The  facts  and  fundamental  principles  of  psychology  are  here 
presented  in  clear,  precise,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  non-techni- 
cal language.  Experiments,  which  the  student  is  required  to 
perform,  are  described  so  explicitly  that  they  may  be  per- 
formed without  much  supplementary  assistance  from  the  in- 
structor. Complicated  and  costly  apparatus  is  not  necessary. 
In  fact,  all  the  experiments  can,  with  few  exceptions,  be  per- 
formed without  any  apparatus.  To  attain  this  object,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  forty  specially  prepared  charts  are  bound  in 
with  the  manual  and  serve  as  material  with  which  the  student 
may  perform  the  experiments  required 


Test  Papers  in  General  Knowledge.  By  H.  S.  Cook.  M.A., 
Oxon.  Cloth.  Pages  97.  Price  Is.  6d.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  London. 

This  little  book   may  help  the  liusy  teacher  to  frame  ques- 
tions upon  and  stimulate  interest  in  many  different  topics. 
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Next  Meeting  in  Fredericton, 


An  Interesting  Programme  is 
being  prepared,  includingAddresses 
and  Papers  by  leading  Educationists 
Music  and  Social  Attractions. 


Teachers  who  attend  the  Sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  not  be  required 
to  teach  on  Monday,  June  30th. 


The  usual  arrangements  for  reduced  rates  will  be  made  with  Raih'oads  and  Steamboat  Lines. 

JOHN   BRITTAIN,  Secretary 
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The  Review  tenders  its  hearty  congratulations  to 
Robert  Murray,  Editor  Halifax  Presbyteriau  Witness, 
on  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  conferred  on  him  by  Dalhousie 
University. 


Prof.  Stockley,  of  the  University  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, has  resigned  to  accept  a  chair  at  the  Ottawa 
University. 


A  FRIEND  in  Ontario  questions  the  wisdom  of  holding 
a  teachers'  convention  on  Empire  Day.  So  do  we,  most 
dncidedly.  That  would  leave  the  schools  vacant,  and 
deprive  the  children  of  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of 
the  year.  A  day  which  is  set  apart  for  the  school 
children  of  Canada  for  special  instruction  on  the  Empire 
and  for  cultivating  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  it 
should  not  be  interfered  with.  Such  days  are  too  few 
with  us. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  circular  to  botanists  on 
another  page.  It  would  be  a  great  advance  in  this 
science  if  the  students  of  plants  in  the  three  Atlantic 
Provinces  should  work  in  concert  to  provide  separate 
lists  of  the  flora  of  each  province  during  this  and  the 
next  season. 


Here  is  a  morsel  from  an  examiner  in  one  of  our 
colleges  ;  it  will  be  appreciated  by  many  others  just 
now  :  "  We  are  in  the  depths  of  the  annual  spring 
misery — intellectual  house-cleaning.  There  is  a  great 
accumulation  of  dust." 

We  are  indebted    to  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins,  M.  A. 

LL.  D.,  for  a  copy  of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  "  Docu- 
mentary History  of  Education  in  Upper  Canada,"  which 
he  is  issuing  as  librarian  and  historiographer  to  the 
Education  Department  In  compiling  and  publishing 
these  documents.  Dr.  Hodgins  is  doing  great  service  to 
education  in  that  province,  and  is  carrying  on  a  work 
which  no  one  el.se  is  .so  well  ijualified  as  himself  to  do. 
Future  historians  of  education  will  be  enabled  to  trace, 
by  the  aid  of  these  reliable  documents,  the  development 
of  the  school  system  of  Ontario.  ^..^ 


Teachers  and  school  officers  are  victimized  every  year 
by  agents  for  charts,  atlases,  books  of  universal  know- 
ledge, and  all  sorts  of  trashy  productions,  often  accom- 
panied by  glittering  schemes  for  easy  and  cheap 
purchase  of  their  requirements  a  long  distance  from 
home.  The  present  year  will  probably  be  no  exception 
to  previous  ones,  and  let  us  warn  teachers  to  be  very 
wary  in  being  victimized  to  repent  afterwards,  as  has 
been  the  usual  experience.  All  schemes  devised  to 
detiect  trade  from  legitimate  channels  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion.     Support  those  who  are  supporting  you. 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
past  few  years  by  the  delivery  of  series  of  lectures 
to  teachers  in  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Canada.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures  embrace 
various  phases  of  education,  art,  literature  and  natural 
science,  including  the  geography  and  natural  products 
and  scenery  of  Canada.  Arrangements  can  he  made 
by  which  these  lectures,  many  of  them  illustrated,  may 
be  delivered  free  or  at  a   nominal    cost  to  any  audience 
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in  any  part  of  the  Dominion.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  advantages  that  must  result  from  those  lectures, 
not  only  to  teachers  and  schools,  but  to  whole  com- 
munities, in  giving  clearer  conceptions  of  the  geographical 
features,  natural  products,  art,  literature,  education, 
especially  of  Canada.  The  lectures  were  designed  in 
the  first  place  to  give  our  people  clearer  ideas  of  their 
own  country  and  its  vast  possibilities,  in  order  to  stimulate 
a  greater  spirit  of  loyalty  and  create  a  taste  for  wider 
reading  and  instruction  along  special  lines.  Such  a 
movement  ought  to  widen  until  it  embraces  the  whole 
dominion.  The  executive  committee  having  control  of 
the  course  is  located  in  Montreal,  with  Professor  D.  P. 
Penhallow  as  chairman. 


Teachers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  management  will  issue  low  rate  round 
trip  second  class  excursion  tickets  to  points  in  the 
Canadian  Northwest  on  June  4th,  25th,  and  July  16t.h. 
The  rates  from  8t.  John  and  Canadian  Pacific  stations 
in  New  Brunswick  will  be  as  follows  :  To  Winnipeg, 
$28.00  ;  Regina,  $30.00  ;  McLeod  and  Calgary,  $35.00  ; 
Edmonton,  $40.00  ;  this  for  round  trip  tickets  good  for 
return  about  sixty  days  from  date  of  issue,  and  good  for 
stop  over  at  Winnipeg  or  any  point  west  of  it.  Very 
comfortable  and  commodious  tourist  sleeping  cars  from 
Montreal  are  provided,  by  which  passengers  can  make 
the  trip  with  the  greatest  comfort.  No  better  oppor- 
tunity for  seeing  the  great  Canadian  Northwest  could 
be  afforded,  and  this  low  rate  of  travel  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  many  who  could  not  otherwise  think  of 
such  a  grand  vacation  trip.  Copies  of  descriptive 
pamphlets  and  other  particulars  may  be  obtained  by 
addressing  C.  B.  Foster,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
C.  P.  R.,  St.  John. 


Teachers'  Salaries. 


Some  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  regarding 
teachers'  salaries,  which  are  admittedly  much  too  small. 
The  Review  would  gladly  see  them  increased  from  any 
legitimate  source.  One  of  the  measures  advocated  to 
bring  this  about  is  additional  government  aid.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  method,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
would  not  avail  to  eflfect  the  purpose  under  present 
conditions,  as  in  nearly  every  case  an  increase  in  state 
aid  has  been  met  by  a  corresponding  diminution  of 
local  contribution,  and  a  downward,  rather  than  an 
upward,  tendency  has  resulted.  If  a  school  has  been 
ranked  as  superior,  the  additional  grant  received  on 
this  account  from  government  has  been  deducted  from 
the  amount  previously  contributed  by  the  district.  If 
a  district  has  been  placed  upon  the  poor  list,  the  amount 


of  additional  aid  has  been  taken  into  account  to  reduce 
the  local  aid. 

Giving  is  a  matter  of  education,  and  should  lather  be 
encouraged  than  discouraged.  In  the  United  States, 
where  no  state  aid  at  all  i?  directly  received  by  the 
teachers,  the  public  has  been  educated  to  give  much 
more  generously  to  the  support  of  schools  than  in  Canada. 
In  one  province  of  Canada,  at  least,  where  formerly  the 
whole  of  the  teachers'  salaries  was  paid  by  the  state, 
and  where  recently  part  of  that  aid  has  been  with- 
drawn, the  salaries  are  now  among  the  lowest  paid 
anywhere,  simply  because  the  people  have  not  had  any 
education  toward  contributing.  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  union,  and 
where  salaries  have  seemed  princely  in  comparison  with 
our  own,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  enact  that 
teachers  shall  not  be  paid  less  than  fixed  sums,  with 
progressiire  increases.  It  is  easier  to  suggest  than  to 
devise  a  workable  scheme  of  this  kind,  but  small  begin- 
nings have  been  made  in  this  direction  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  it  seems  certain  that  if  the  school  service  is 
not  to  deteriorate,  that  some  such  plan  must  be  adopted 
throughout  Canada. 


Circular  to  Students  of  Plants. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Committee  on  Botany  of 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick  to  pre- 
pare a  list  of  plants  of  the  province  on  a  new  and 
comprehensive  scale.  It  will  embrace  a  full  bibliography 
of  New  Brunswick  botany  ;  a  brief  history  of  botanical 
investigation  within  the  limits  of  the  province,  illus- 
trated, if  possible,  by  maps  ;  a  discussion  of  geographic 
origin,  grouping  of  vegetation,  including  plant  forma- 
tions, associations,  etc.;  exact  descriptions  of  the 
habits  and  surroundings  of  plants ;  latest  and  most 
approved  scientific  names  of  plants,  with  local  names, 
local  uses,  their  connection  with  local  history,  folklore, 
etc.  The  list  will  not  be  confined  to  flowering  plants 
and  ferns,  but  will  include  all  species  of  lower  plants — 
mosses,  lichens,  fungi,  algie  —  known  to  exist  in  the 
province. 

The  preparation  of  such  a  list  calls  for  a  great  number 
of  careful  and  energetic  workers  in  every  part  of  the 
province,  including  teachers,  students,  lighthou.se  keep- 
ers, tourists,  and  all  who  are  intei-ested  in  any  way  in 
our  native  plants.  These  can  assist  the  committee  in 
making  observations  and  collecting  infoiniation  on  the 
plants  that  they  find  in  their  vicinity,  making  full  and 
accurate  notes  at  the  time.  Specimens  of  all  plants, 
except  the  commonest  and  most  unmistakable  forms, 
should  be  collected.  They  may  be  sent  to  any  of  the 
three  first  named  in  the  committee  below,  who  will 
identify  them  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  list  more  complete  and  accurate. 

G.  U.  Hay,  Sl  John. 

J.  Vroom,  St.  Stephen. 

J.  Beittain,  Fredericton. 

W.  F.  Ganong,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Commitlee  on  Botany  0/  the  Natural  History  tiociety  of  N.  B. 
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NATURE  STUDY  AND  SCIENCE. 

By  John  Brittain,  Normal  School,  Fredekioton. 

Lessons  on  tlie  Gases  in  the  Air. 

Lesson  III. 

Hold  the  flame  of  a  spirit-ianip  close  under  the  mouth 
of  a  wide-mouth  bottle  inverted  over  the  flame.  Notice 
the  clear  licjuid  which  collects  on  the  inside  of  the  bot- 
tle ;  feel  it  and  taste  it. 

Hold  the  bottle  over  the  flame  again  as  before  for  a 
minute  or  two.  Cover  its  mouth  tightl}'  witli  the  palm 
of  your  hand  ;  turn  the  bottle  up  and  cjuickly  pour  .some 
lime  water  in.  Still  keeping  the  bottle  tightly  closed, 
shake  the  lime  water  vigorously  through  the  gases  in 
the  bottle. 

Fasten  a  loose  ball  of  woollen  cloth  or  yarn,  as  large 
as  a  small  marble,  in  the  end  of  a  wire,  and  bend  the 
wire  into  a  shape  resembling  a  capital  U  with  one  arm 
bent  in  the  middle  at  a  right  angle,  for  a  handle. 

Soak  the  woollen  ball  in  alcohol,  and  hold  the  wire 
with  the  base  of  the  U  resting  on  the  bottom  of  a  dish 
2  or  3  inches  deep,  and  nearly  filled  with  lim(;-water. 
Ignite  the  alcohol,  and  quickly  lower  a  wide  mouth 
bottle,  mouth  down,  over  the  flame  until  its  mouth  rests 
on  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

When  the  burning  has  ceased,  pour  in  more  lime- 
water  around  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and  take  the  wire 
out  without  raising  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  above  the 
surface  of  the  lime-water.  Push  your  hand  in  under 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  raise  the  bottle  out  of  the 
water,  and  shake  the  lime-water  which  rose  into  the 
bottle  repeatedly  through  the  gases  still  there,  being 
careful  not  to  admit  any  air  from  outside  into  the 
bottle.  Now  let  an  assistant  plunge  a  lighted  stick  into 
the  remaining  gas.  The  stick  should  at  once  cease  to 
burn. 

Prepare  again,  in  the  same  manner,  some  of  the  gas 
which  extinguished  the  burning  stick,  and  empty  it 
upward  under  water  into  a  bottle  (full  of  water)  so 
small  that  the  gas  will  fill  it.  Shake  lime-water  through 
the  gas  ;  if  the  experiment  has  been  properly  performed, 
the  lime-water  will  remain  clear. 

Discussion. -^The  course  and  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  these  experiments  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing questions  : 

What  two  substances  are  produced  by  burning  alcohol 
in  the  air  1 

Hou!  are  they  produced  ? 

What  two  simple  substances,  then,  must  alcohol 
contain  1 


(Chemists  have  found  that  alcohol  also  contains  a 
proportion  of  a  third  element — oxygen). 

When  alcohol  is  burning  in  the  air,  what  is  the  flame 
giving  to  the  air  ? — and  what  is  the  flame  taking  from 
the  air  1 

Why  didn't  the  lime-water  rise  till  it  filled  the  bottle 
inverted  in  the  dish  '! 

What  did  the  lime-water  take  from  the  gases  in 
which  it  was  shaken  ? 

Show  whether  the  gas  in  which  the  stick  would  not 
burn  is  carbonic  acid  gas.      (Call  it  nitrogen). 

Why  is  nitrogen  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  carbonic 
acid  gas  ? 

How  may  the  two  gases  be  readily  distinguished  ? 

Argue  from  these  experiments  that  the  atmosphere 
contains  nitrogen.  (Chemists  have  found  that  about 
four-fifths  of  the  atmosphere  is  nitrogen). 

If  the  two  preceding  questions  have  been  carefully 
taught,  the  pupils  will  not  have  much  difiiculty  in  an- 
swering these  questions  orally,  and  in  giving  good 
reasons  for  their  conclusions. 

They  should  then  be  asked  to  write  out  the  arguments 
in  support  of  their  answers  to  two  or  three  of  the 
questions. 


Questions  for  May  and  June. 

(Answers  to  some  or  all  of  these  questions  should  be  sent  to  the 
editor  of  this  department  not  later  than  June  20th), 

1.  Write  an  account  of  what  you  have  found  out  by 
observation  during  May  and  the  first  part  of  June 
about  our  native  birds.  Give  places  and  dates  when 
you  can  ;  and  describe  the  ways  of  the  birds  as  well  as 
their  plumage. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  from  the  object,  natural  size,  of 
the  leaf  of  the  elm,  sugar  maple,  red  maple,  ash,  fir  and 
willow. 

3.  Diaw  from  the  object,  natural  size,  a  single  fruit 
of  the  elm,  red  maple,  buttercup  and  adder's  tongue 
(dog-tooth  violet). 

4.  What  plants  of  the  rose  family  have  you  noticed 
in  bloom  this  year,  up  to  date. 

5.  Explain  why  alcohol  was  burned  in  the  air  in 
the  preceding  lessons ;  and  why  the  lime-water  was 
shaken  through  the  gas  before  the  burning  stick  was 
held  in  it. 


I  find  your  Review  a  great  help  for  my  work  in 
school.  T  am  particularly  interested  in  the  cardboard 
work  page,  and  have  this  kind  of  work  in  my  school 
everv  Friday  afternoon.      My  pupils  are  interested  in  it. 

F.   E.   H. 
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Cardboard  Work  —  No,  5. 

Bv    T.    B.    IClDNER. 

(All  Rights  Reserved). 

Exercise  19. — A  hexagonal  table  mat.  This  exer- 
cise will  introduce  the  drawing  of  the  hexagon,  a  more 
difficult  plane  figure  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones. 
There  are  several  methods  which  may  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  the  figure,  the  simplest,  perhaps,  being 
that  of  the  circumscribing  circle.  Compasses  are  an 
advantage  in  this,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  circle  and 
exercises  based  upon  it,  the  slip  of  card  (Ex.  14)  will 
serve  the  purpose. 

Commence,  then,  by  reviewing  the  lesson  on  the  circle 
and  then  point  out  that  the  radius  will  step  round  the 
circle  exactly  six  times.  After  drawing  the  circle, 
place  the  pin  in  the  circumference  and  with  the  pencil 
in  the  same  hole  used  to  draw  the  circle,  mark  off  a 
small  arc  cutting  the  circumference.  Transfer  the  pin 
to  this  new  point  and  repeat  the  operation  and  so  on 
round  the  circle.  By  joining  the  points  thus  obtained, 
the  hexagon  is  constructed.  The  number  of  degrees  in 
the  angle  of  a  hexagon  can  next  be  discovered  by  draw- 
ing the  three  diagonals.  This  will  cut  up  the  figure 
into  six  equilateral  triangles,  and  by  reviewing  the  early 
lessons,  the  angles  of  these  are  shown  to  be  sixty  de- 
grees.    As  two  of  these  are  contained  in  the  angle  of 
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the  hexagon,  the  children   will   readily  see  that  it  will 
be  l"iO°.       The  diagram  A  will  make  this  clear. 

A  purely  mechanical  method  is  to  use  the  60* 
set  square,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection,  pro- 
vided that  the  children  understand  why  the  hexagon 
can  be  obtained  by  its  aid.  In  either  case  the  diagram 
sufcested  for  the  circle  method  should  be  drawn  by  the 
teacher  on  the  blackboard,  and  the  properties  of  the 
hexagon  worked  out.  The  method  in  this  case  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  exterior  angle  of  the  hexagon.  By  pro- 
ducing one  side  of  the  figure,  a  little  judicious  question- 
ing and  demonstrating  will  enable  the  children  to  cal- 
culate the  numV)er  of  degrees  in  the  exterior  angle. 
For  instance,  l)y  (hawing  a  straight  line  and  a  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  two  right  angles,  or  DO'  +  90    are  obtained. 


If  the  line  be  not  perpendicular,  the  sum  of  the  angles 
is  still  180°.  The  interior  angle  of  the  hexagon  being 
120°,  the  exterior  must  be  the  supplement  =  60°.  (Of 
course,  such  terms  as  complement  and  supplement  should 
not  be  used  with  children  at  this  stage).     A  few  illus- 


B 


trations,  such  as  are  shown  in  the  diagram  B,  will  make 
this  clear,  and  afford  another  opportunity  for  some 
mental  arithmetic. 

To  construct  the  figure  with  the  set  square,  commence 
by  drawing  a  base  line  across  the  paper.  Then,  parallel 
to  that,  draw  one  side  of  the  hexagon  (AB  in  the  dia- 
gram C).       Further  explanation   than  that  afforded  by 


the  diagram  is  scarcely  necessary  ;  the  second  and  third 
sides  are  drawn  by  the  aid  of  the  set  square  as  shown, 
and  made  equal  in  length  to  the  first.  By  sliding  the 
square  along,  the  fourth  and  fifth  sides  can  be  drawn, 
and  the  sixth,  parallel  to  AB,  will  complete  the  figure. 

Either  of  the  foregoing  methods  will  suffice,  but  a 
variant  of  the  first  is  to  give  one  side  of  the  hexagon 
and  construct  on  it  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  apex 
of  this  gives  the  centre  of  the  circumscribing  circle  and 
the  other  points  are  obtained  as  before. 

The  cutting  out  is  simple,  but  a  bright  color  is  ad- 
visable for  this  exercise,  as  it  can  be  used  for  a  vase 
stand  against  a  dark  cloth  or  table. 

Exercise  20.  — A  silk  winder.  This  is  based  on  the 
hexagon,  the  six  pointed  star  being  obtained  by  joining 
alternate  points  round  the  circumscribing  circle.  The 
cliildren  should  note  that  by  joining  the  inner  angles  a 
small  hexagon  is  obtained.     The  cutting  requires  care, 
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both  at  the  delicate  points  and  in  the  angles,  but  noth- 
ing absolutely  new  is  involved. 

Exercise  21. — A  square  tray  with  rounded  edges. 
The  top  edges  of  this  tray  are  folded  over  at  right  angles 
to  the  sides;  This  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  tray 
and  also  stiffens  the  sides.  The  drawing  should  be  the 
development,  as  shown,  and  may  be  commenced  by 
drawing  the  square  for  the  bottom.     Then   the  oblongs 

E<  20.  R  Silk   Winder.  C  »   21     H    oqi-vdc-e     ii-d  m  .  w  i  1  h 
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for  the  sides  are  added  and  the  curved  portions  drawn 
on  these.  The  centres,  from  which  the  curves  are 
drawn,  are  indicated  in  the  diagram  and  are  found  by 
bi-secting  the  sides  of  the  square.  The  radius  is  meas- 
ured from  the  points  thus  obtained  to  the  angles  of  the 
oblong. 

In  the  practical  work,  very  accurate  drawing  and 
cutting  are  necessary.  The  creasing  is  in  opposite 
directions,  so  that  the  sharp  pencil  lines  for  bending 
must  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  card,  although  of 
necessity  they  are  shown  (dotted  lines)  on  the  same  side 
in  the  diagram.  After  cutting,  punch  holes  as  indicated 
by  the  crosses  and  tie  with  cord  or  ribbon. 

E.XERClSE  22. — A  table  mat  for  cruets  or  "shakers." 
The   drawing  of  this  gives  an  opportunity  for  drawing 

a  square  when  the 
length  of  its  dia- 
gonal, instead  of  the 
side,  is  given.  The 
centre  lines  should 
be  drawn  first,  at 
right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  semi-dia- 
gonal of  the  s(|uare 
can  then  be  meas- 
ured on  them  and 
the    square     comple- 
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ted.  From  two  opposite  corners  of  the  square  as 
centres,  the  circles  forming  the  ends,  are  drawn  next. 
The  cutting  of  the  portions  of  the  circles  near  their 
intersection  with  the  square  will  need  some  care  or  a 
"  crippled  "  curve  will  result.  The  inner  circle  is  cut 
from  a  piece  of  white  paper  and  pasted  on  the  cardboard 
base.  This  requires  very  careful  and  neat  manipu- 
lation, and  thus  aflFords  good  tiraining  ;  it  also  improves 
the  appearance  of  the  finished  exercise. 

Exercise  23.— A  wall  pocket.  The  back  of  this 
exercise  is  formed  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  with  a  semi- 
circle on  its  base. 

CxZ5   f]WA\  V^.lc^ 


The  drawing  should  be  the  development,  as  shown, 
and  is  quite  simple.  The  i.sosceles  triangle  can  be  de- 
fined and  drawn  first,  the  curved  top  being  added. 
With  the  apex  of  the  triangle  as  centre  and  the  length 
of  its  side  as  radius,  describe  an  arc  on  either  side  of 
the  back.  Measure  off  the  distance  given  on  these  arcs 
and  complete  the  two  triangles  to  form  the  front  of  the 
pocket. 

After  cutting  out  and  creasing  carefully  along  the 
Hues  as  shown,  the  holes  may  be  punched  and  the  fronts 
laced  togethei'  with  white  or  colored  cord.  A  hole  is  also 
required  for  hanging  the  pocket  up,  and  is  indicated  by  a 
cross.  In  this  exercise  care  must  be  taken  to  get  the 
construction  lines  on  the  back  of  the  model,  so  that  thev 
will  not  show  when  the  pocket  is  hung  up. 


Drawing  is  no  more  a  fad  than  geography,  and 
those  who  so  characterize  it  advertise  gross  ignorance 
of  educational  conditions  and  principles. — Jour  mil  of 
Editcation. 

David  Starr  Jordan  :  I  like  a  trotting  horse  that 
puts  all  other  horses  on  a  gallop  ;  so  a  teacher  that 
puts  all  other  teachers  on  a  gallop.  Take  your  latitude 
and  longitude  frequently  and  .see  if  someone  hasn't 
passed  you  ;  if  so,  gallop. 
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A  Forerunner  of  the  Empire. 


'■  W'e  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 

We  founded  maiiv  a  miffhty  state." 

—  Tennyson. 

As  we  look  back  on  the  year  that  has  passed  since 
last  Empire  Day,  one  event  stands  out  clearly  as  most 
interesting  to  the  wholfi  empire.  That  is  the  visit  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York  to  all  the 
British  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  Their  journey 
lasted  about  eight  months  ;  they  travelled  over  4.5,000 
miles,  of  which  33,000  were  by  sea,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Port  Said,  they  set  foot  on  no  land  where 
the  Union  Jack  did  not  fly.  One  of  the  orators  who 
spoke  at  the  reception  given  to  the  Royal  travellers  on 
their  return,  by  the  City  of  London,  called  their  journey 
"  that  majestic  voyage  which  is  the  most  illustrious 
that  has  ever  been  chronicled  in  history."  "  In  old 
days,"  he  went  on,  "  our  monarchs  had  neither  the 
means  nor  the  wish  to  travel.  In  very  old  days  they 
had  not  an  empire  to  travel  over." 

But  how  many  people  have  had  to  travel  first,  that 
the  foundations  of  the  empire  might  be  laid  ?  Over 
strange,  unexplored  seas,  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
the  love  of  adventure — always  strong  in  the  British 
people,  the  desire  for  gain,  and  the  necessity  of  finding 
new  homes  have  led  them,  until  it  has  come  about  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  had  to  travel  nearly  .50,000  miles 
to  visit  all  his  father's  dominions. 

The  very  beginning  of  this  sailing  and  exploring  was 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

"  When  Drake  went  down  to  the  Horn, 
And  England  was  crowned  thereby." 

In  the  year  1577  there  set  sail  from  Plymouth  the 
first  English  ship,  and  the  first  English  sailors  that  ever 
■went  round  the  world.  The  leader  of  this  expedition, 
Francis  Drake,  was  born  in  Devonshire  about  the  year 
1545.  He  served  his  apprenticeship  on  a  coasting 
vessel,  and,  when  about  twenty,  made  a  voyage  to 
Guinea.  After  that  he  served  under  Captain  John 
Hawkins,  one  of  the  famous  sailors  of  the  time,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies.  He  earned 
a  great  reputation  for  skill  and  bravery  in  fighting  the 
Spaniards.  On  one  of  his  voyages  he  landed  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  and,  penetrating  the  forest,  he 
climbed  a  tall  Irfee  on  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill.  From 
the  tree-top  he  could  see  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  with 
great  solemnity  he  prayed  God  "to  give  him  life  and 
leave  once  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  those  seas." 

After  he  returned  to  England  from  this  voyage,  he 
was  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  received  him 
kindly,  and  showed   him  such    favor  as  encouraged   him 


to  carry  out  his  great  enterprise.  The  world  had  been 
circumnavigated  once  by  Spaniards,  who  were  led  by 
the  famous  Portuguese  sailor,  Magellan.  But  Magellan 
was  killed  in  the  Philippines  when  the  voyage  was  only 
half  over.  The  account  of  Drake's  voyage  was  pub- 
lished by  his  nephew,  under  the  title  of  "The  World 
Encompassed,"  and  it  begins  by  saying  :  "  That  valiant 
enterprise,  accompanied  with  happy  success,  which  that 
right  rare  and  thrice  woithy  captain,  Francis  Drake, 
achieved,  in  first  turning  up  a  furiow  about  the  world, 
doth  not  only  overmatch  the  ancient  Argonauts,  but 
also  outreacheth  in  many  respects  that  noble  mariner, 
Magelhaens,  and  by  fane  surpasseth  his  crowned  victory. 
But  hereof  let  posterity  judge." 

On  the  13th  of  December,  1577,  Drake  set  sail  from 
Plymouth  with  five  little  ships  and  164  men.  His  own 
ship  was  called  "  The  Pelican,"  but  her  name  was  after- 
wards changed  to  "  The  Golden  Hind."  The  first  place 
they  touched  at  was  Mogador,  on  the  Barbary  coast. 
Here  the  Moors  seized  one  of  Drake's  sailors  and  carried 
him  oir,  but,  when  they  found  he  was  an  Englishman, 
they  gave  him  presents  and  sent  him  home  to  England. 
From  Mogador  the  ships  sailed  down  the  coast  of  Africa, 
stopping  for  four  days  at  Cape  Blanco,  taking  in  water 
and  provisions.  Then  they  went  to  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands.  They  landed  and  took  provisions  on  board  at 
the  Island  of  Mayo,  and  soon  afterwards  they  fell  in 
with  and  captured  a  Portuguese  vessel.  On  the  Island 
of  Fuego  a  volcano  was  throwing  up  flames,  but  the 
next  island,  Brava,  is  described  as  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
abode,  with  treesabundant  and  always  green,  figs  always 
ripe,  and  silver  streams  of  sweet  and  wholesome  water. 
On  the  Nth  of  February,  1578,  they  crossed  the  equator, 
and  here  the  ships  were  becalmed  for  nearly  three  weeks. 
They  had  heavy  thunder  storms,  and  it  was  fifty-five 
days  before  they  saw  land  again  ;  then  they  reached  the 
coast  of  Brazil,  and  sailed  down  the  coast  of  South 
America.  At  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  they  found 
many  seals,  and  killed  .some  for  food.  Keeping  on  to  the 
south  they  anchored  in  a  bay  in  47°  south  latitude. 
Two  of  the  .ships  were  missing,  and  and  after  Drake 
had  taken  his  little  fleet  to  a  better  harbour  still  farther 
south,  he  sent  Captain  Winter  in  the  "  Elizabeth  "  to 
find  and  bring  them  in,  which   was  done. 

The  natives  of  these  parts  wore  no  covering  but  skins 
of  animals,  but  painted  themselves  all  over  white  and 
black.  They  traded  with  the  Englishmen,  and  there  is 
a  story  that  one  of  them  ran  off  with  the  admiral's 
scarlet  and  gold  hat.  On  the  iOth  of  June  the  ships 
anchored  in  Port  St.  Julian  ;  here  two  of  the  best  men 
were  shot  with  arrows  by  the  natives  and  died.  Here, 
also,  Drake  found   that  one  of  his  officers  was  guilty  of 
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tryinj;  to  raise  a  mutiny  in  the  fleet ;  this  man's  case 
was  heard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death  and  be- 
headed. 

Only  three  ships  went  on  from  Port  St.  Julian.  On 
the  20th  of  August  they  came  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Strait  of  Magellan.  "  With  a  sermon  and  prayers  of 
thanksgiving  they  entered  the  narrow  Strait  with  much 
wind,  frequent  turnings  and  many  dangers."  It  was 
indeed  a  dangerous  place,  crooked  and  rocky,  with  rapid 
and  irregular  tides,  a  volcano  blazing  on  one  hand, 
snow-covered  peaks  all  lound  them,  and  the  cold  very 
great.  They  landed  on  an  island  near  the  west  end, 
and  named  it  Elizabetha  in  honour  of  the  Queen.  Here 
they  found  many  evergreen  trees  and  strange  animals 
and  birds.  On  the  6th  of  September  they  entered  the 
Pacific  and  found  it  very  lough  and  stormy.  A  great 
tempest  separated  the  ships  and  blew  them  far  to  the 
west.  Drake  was  anxious  to  get  into  warmer  latitudes, 
but  another  tempest  drove  them  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Horn  ;  one  ship,  the  "  Marigold,'  was  lost,  and  now 
only  the  "Golden  Hind"  and  the  "Elizabeth"  remained. 
In  October  a  third  heavy  storm  drove  the  admiral's 
ship  out  to  sea  from  the  harbour  where  the  two  were 
anchored,  and  after  waiting  for  weeks,  and  despairing 
of  getting  a  fair  wind  for  Peru,  Captain  Winter  "gave 
over  the  voyage,  full  sore  against  the  mariner's  minds," 
and  returned  to  England.  Meanwhile  Drake  had  many 
misfortunes  :  baffling  winds  and  storms  and  loss  of  men 
and  attacks  from  the  natives.  But  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber the  "  Golden  Hind  "  was  going  on  northward,  and 
her  crew  seized  a  richly  laden  Spanish  ship.  At  Tara- 
paca  they  carried  off  some  Spanish  treasure,  and  at 
Arica  they  took  two  treasure  ships.  At  Callao,  and 
again  further  north,  they  captured  more  Spanish  ships, 
until,  when  they  came  to  Panama,  they  were  fairly 
laden  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones.  At 
Aquapulca  T^rake  put  in  to  refit  his  ship  His  plan 
was  now  to  try  to  find  a  northeast  passage  out  of  the 
Pacific.  He  therefore  went  up  the  coast  of  North 
America,  which  he  called  New  Albion,  in  honour  of  his 
own  country,  and  put  in  at  a  harbour  which  is  thought 
to  be  San  Francisco.  There  he  stayed  for  a  month. 
The  weather  was  so  cold  and  unfavorable  that  he  gave 
up  his  plan  of  sailing  furthei'  north,  and  on  the  2.3rd  of 
July  directed  his  course  to  the  Philippines.  On  his 
way  he  touched  at  some  islands  which  he  called  the 
"  Islands  of  Thieves  "  from  the  ways  of  the  natives. 
In  October  the  "  Golden  Hind  "  coasted  the  Philippines, 
and  in  November  they  reached  Ternate,  one  of  the 
Moluccas.  The  King  received  Drake  in  a  very  friendly 
and  respectful  manner,  and  made  offers  of  a  trade 
alliance  with  England.  Fifty  years  after,  the  King's 
son  wrote  a  letter   to   King  James,  saying    that  he  and 


his  father  before  him  had  daily  expected  and  hoped  for 
the  return  of  the  great  Captain  Francis  Drake.  From 
Ternate  the  ship  sailed  to  the  Celebes,  and  in  January, 
1580,  the  last  misfortune  of  the  voyage  happened  her, 
for  she  ran  ashore,  and  was  only  got  off  by  throwing 
overboard  eight  guns  and  some  of  the  cargo.  Part  of 
March  was  spent  in  Java,  where  they  were  feasted  by 
the  natives,  and  from  Java  they  sailed  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  They  did  not  stop  there,  but  went  up  the 
coast  until  they  came  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  took 
in  water  and  fruit.  On  the  26th  of  September,  1080, 
"  which,"  .says  the  narrative,  "  was  Monday  in  the  first 
ordinary  reckoning  of  those  that  had  stayed  at  home  in 
one  place  or  country  (but  in  our  computation  was  the 
Lord's  day,  or  Sunday),  we  safely,  with  joyful  minds 
and  thankful  hearts  to  God,  arrived  at  Plimouth,  the 
place  of  our  first  setting  forth,  after  we  had  spent  two 
years,  ten  months  and  some  odd  days  beside  in  .seeing 
the  wonders  of  the  Lord  in  the  deep,  in  discerning  so 
many  admirable  things,  in  going  through  with  so  many 
strange  adventures,  in  escaping  out  of  so  many  dangers, 
and  overcoming  so  many  ditHculties,  in  this  our  compass- 
ing of  this  nether  globe,  and  passing  round  about  the 
world,  which  we  have  related." 

Drake  was  received  with  general  joy  by  all  his 
friends  and  townspeople,  who  had  feared  he  was  lost. 
For  several  days  he  was  feasted  and  honoured  by  the 
Devonshire  people,  and  then  he  sailed  the  "  Golden 
Hind  "  lound  to  Deptford.  But  if  he  expected  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  Queen  and  her  courtiers,  he  was  dis- 
appointed. The  trouble  was  that  he  had  taken  a  great 
deal  of  treasure  from  the  Spaniards,  and  fought  Spanish 
ships,  when  England  and  Spain  were  supposed  to  he 
at  peace.  So  the  Queen  did  not  like  to  praise  Drake 
for  fear  of  offending  the  Spaniards,  and  perhaps  causing 
them  to  make  war.  However,  all  the  people  were  very 
proud  of  Drake's  deeds,  and  they  crowded  in  the  streets 
to  see  him,  and  wrote  books  and  songs  in  his  praise. 
And  at  last,  after  several  months,  the  Queen  went  on 
board  the  "Golden  Hind''  and  knighted  the  captain,  so 
that  he  was  now  Sir  Francis  Drake.  He  lived  until 
1595,  and  fought  against  the  Spanish  Armada,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  other  deeds.  He  died  on  hoard 
his  own  ship  in  the  West  Indies  and  was  buried  at  sea. 
A  modern  poet  has  written  these  lines  about  him  : 

"  Drake,  lie's  in  his  hammock  till  the  gi-e:it  Armadas  come, 
(Capteri,  ait  tha'  sleepin'  there  below?) 
Slung  atween  the  rounrl  shot,  listeriin'  for  the  drum, 
And  dreamin'  ail  the  time  o"  Plymouth  Hoe. 
Call  him  on  the  <leep  sea,  call  him  up  the  sound, 
Cull  liim  where  ye  sail  to  meet  the  foe  : 
When  the  old  trade's  plyin"  and  the  old  Hag's  tlyin', 
They  shall  find  him  ware'n, 

WaUin',  a.*  they  found  him  long  ago," 
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As  for  the  little  ship  that  carried  him  round  the 
world,  the  Queen  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  preserved, 
and  so  it  was  for  many  years  ;  and  when  it  could  not 
be  repaired  any  longer,  the  best  of  the  wood  was  made 
into  a  chair  and  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  It 
stands  in  the  picture  gallery  of  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  over  it  are  some  ver.ses  wiitten  by  the  poet  Cowley, 
ending  thus  : 

"  Drake  and  his  ship  could  not  have  wished  from  Fate 
A  happier  station,  or  more  blest  estate. 
For  lo!  a  seat  of  endless  rest  is  given 
To  her  in  Oxford,  and  to  him  in  heaven." 

But  finer  words  than  these  are  said  of  Drake  in  the 
summing  up  of  his  character  by  one  of  the  old  chroniclers  ■ 
"  This  our  captain  was  a  religious  man  towards  God 
and  His  houses,  generally  sparing  churches  where  he 
came  ;  chaste  in  his  life  ;  just  in  his  dealings ;  true  to 
his  word  ;  and  merciful  to  those  who  were  under  him  ; 
hating  nothing  so  much  as  idleness." 


Dominions  of  the  Edwards. 


In  the  days  of  Edward  the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  Mercia  was  annexed  to  the  West-Saxon  crown, 
and  Edward,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  became  Edward, 
king  of  the  English.  All  England  south  of  the  Humber 
came  under  his  personal  rule.  The  Danes  of  North- 
umbria,  the  Welsh,  the  Scots,  and  the  Britons  of 
Strathclyde  submitted  to  his  power,  and  voluntarily 
acknowledged  him  as  overlord  ;  and,  claiming  not  only 
independence  of  the  emperors  in  continental  Europe, 
bub  equality  of  rank,  he  held  imperial  sway.  Great  as 
a  warrior,  and  great  also  as  a  legislator,  Edward  the 
Unconquered  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Alfred  ;  and 
his  name  worthily  heads  the  list  of  the  royal  Edwards 
who  have  ruled  our  mother  land. 

Edward  the  Martyr  was  the  next  of  the  name.  Son 
of  Edgar  the  Peaceful,  and  grandson  of  Edmund  the 
Magnificent,  he  held  the  sceptre  of  a  still  more  glorious 
kingdom  than  that  over  which  his  great  grandfather  had 
ruled.  The  story  of  Edgar's  barge  rowed  by  eight 
vassal  kings  may  be  but  partly  true  ;  yet  it  gives  us 
some  indication  of  the  grandeur  of  that  island  empire 
which  Edgar  left  to  his  youthful  successor.  England 
was  united  and  strong  when  the  boy  king  began  his 
short  reign.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  ruled.  At 
the  head  of  aflfairs  was  Dunstan,  the  first  great  English 
statesman  who  was  not  a  king  :  and  under  his  wise  rule 
the  land  (njoyed  prosperity  and  peace. 

The  next  King  Edward,  a  nephew  of  Edward  the 
Martyr,  is  known  in  history  as  Edward  the  Confessor, 
fhe  glories  of  the  early  English   monarchy  had   passed 


away  before  he  ascended  the  throne.  The  Danes  had 
come  again  and  conquered  ;  and  the  great  Cnut,  son  of 
the  concjueror,  reigning  as  a  duly  elected  king  of  Eng- 
land, had  from  his  English  throne  ruled  also  the  lands 
of  his  own  people  beyond  the  sea.  But  of  this  northern 
empire  England  alone  was  left  when  Edward  reluctantly 
accepted  his  election  as  succes.sor  of  the  last  of  the 
Danish  kings.  Though  of  the  English  royal  line,  he, 
too,  was  a  foreigner  in  training  and  in  sympathy  ;  so 
his  name  may  well  be  left  to  stand,  as  it  occurs  in  point 
of  time,  amongst  those  of  England's  foreign  rulers.  He, 
however,  made  good  laws  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  his 
powerful  earls,  held  his  kingdom  intact,  and  reduced 
the  Welsh  again  to  submission  for  the  time. 

More  than  two  centuries  had  passed  before  another 
Edward  ruled  in  England.  The  Norman  conquest,  like 
the  Danish,  had  practically  for  the  time  attached  the 
conqueror's  hereditary  dominions  to  the  English  crown, 
(for  England,  though  under  foreign  rulers,  was  never 
under  foreign  rule,)  conquered  afterwards  by  Henry  II., 
it  had  been  lost  by  King  John,  though  the  Channel 
Islands  remained  and  still  remain  ;  the  great  Angevin 
dominion,  too,  had  all  Ijeen  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
Guienne ;  Scotland  had  been  relinquished,  Ireland  in 
part  subdued,  and  Wales  still  remained  a  vassal  state. 
The  banner  of  St.  George  had  more  than  once  been  borne 
in  the  Crusades.  Edward  I.  was  in  Sicily  when  he  was 
proclaimed  King  of  England,  and  his  coronation  took 
place  two  years  later.  An  English  king  in  heart  as 
in  name,  his  object  was  the  welfare  of  England.  To 
his  memorable  reign  we  trace  our  present  form  of 
parliamentary  government.  To  secure  his  English 
dominions,  he  conquered  Wales  and  Scotland,  though 
the  latter  country  was  again  in  revolt  before  the  close 
of  his  reign. 

The  final  independence  of  Scotland  was  the  chief 
event  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  though  it  was  not 
formally  acknowledged  by  the  English  until  after  his 
deposition. 

Edward  III.  claimed,  through  his  French  mother,  the 
title  of  King  of  France.  Failing  to  make  good  his 
claim,  he,  nevertheless,  conquered  Acquitaine,  Ponthieu 
and  Calais,  which  he  ruled  as  a  French  Prince,  while 
England  and  Wales  and  the  part  of  Ireland  within  the 
English  pale  acknowledged  his  authority  as  an  English 
king.  The  glories  of  his  French  wars  were  followed  by 
defeat.  Of  all  his  conquests  and  his  ancient  possessions 
in  France,  there  was  at  his  death  little  left  but  Calais. 

The  Hundred  Years'  War  was  over  when  Edward  IV. 
was  crowned  ;  and  there  was  left  still  less  of  the  French 
dominions  of  the  King  of  England.  Calais  and  the 
Channel  Islands  only  remained,      He  recovered  Berwicjc 
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from  the  Scots,  to  remain,  like  Calais,  the  sole  remnant 
of  the  Englisli  conquests. 

The  domains  of  Edward  V.,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have 
reigned  as  king,  were  those  of  his  father  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Edward  VI.  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  VIII.,  as 
king  and  emperor  of  the  realm  of  England  and  of  the 
land  of  Ireland,  for  Ireland  was  thenceforth  to  be 
called  a  kingdom.  Wales  had  become  a  part  of  Eng- 
land. Boulogne,  taken  in  the  preceding  reign,  was 
restored  to  France.  Edward  might  be  said  to  have  had 
some  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Newfoundland  and  the 
great  unknown  regions  of  the  Western  World  ;  but  no 
one  in  England  then   knew  or  thought  of  their  value. 

A  mere  list  of  the  names  of  the  kingdoms  and  prov- 
inces that  form  the  vast  dominions  of  King  Edward 
VII.  would  be  hard  to  give,  for  the  number  of  separate 
governments  under  his  rule,  even  in  the  British  Isles, 
must  be  arbitrarily  determined,  and  new  colonies,  pro- 
tectorates or  dependencies  recently  established  in  some 
distant  region  might  so  easily  escape  notice.  Over 
350,000,000  people  acknowledge  him  as  king  and  em- 
peror ;  and  50,000,000  more  live  under  his  protection. 
His  subjects,  of  many  nations  and  tongues,  look  to  him 
as  the  fountain  of  authority,  and  to  his  constitutional 
sovereignty  as  their  security.  His  flag  means  freedom, 
on  every  sea  and  shore.     God  save  the  King. 


Mental  Arithmetic. 


Miss  A.  Laura  Peck. 


By  '  mental  '  arithmetic  we  understand  operations  in 
arithmetic  to  be  performed  mentally  by  the  pupil,  with- 
out the  aid  of  pencil  and  slate. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  consider  briefly  :  (1)  of  what 
value  the  subject  is  as  an  educative  factor;  (2)  whether 
the  child  derives  more  benefit  when  given  mental  exer- 
cises than  when  his  attention,  as  far  as  arithmetic  is 
concerned,  is  directed  wholly  to  written  work;  (3)  some 
ways  in  which  the  subject  can  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  different  grades;  and  (4)  its  place  on  the  timetable. 

1.  The  name  mental  arithmetic  invites  us  to  consider 
the  subject  as  a  mind-trainer.  What  mental  faculties 
are  exercised  and  developed  by  its  use'?  When  a  mental 
problem  is  presented  to  a  class  each  pupil  must  be  list- 
ening carefully  in  order  to  make  the  question  his  own — 
for  the  question  should  not  be  repeated — also,  each 
must  depend  entirely  on  his  own  mental  exertions  for  a 
correct  solution  to  the  problem  ;  hence  habits  of  atten- 
tion and  .self-reliance  are  cultivated.  Further,  in  work- 
ing out  the  problem  a  mental  picture  of  the  operations 
performed  will  necessarily  be  formed   in  the  mind,  and 


in  the  case  of  practical  problems  the  child  must  take- 
the  given  facts  and  from  them  reason  out  the  one  asked 
for.  Imagination  and  the  reasoning  power  are  thus 
brought  into  play.  Then  there  will  naturally  be  a 
friendly  rivalry  as  to  which  can  get  the  correct  answer 
first.  This  will  lead  the  pupil  to  have  a  care  that  his 
mental  operations  are  accurate  while  at  the  same  time 
he  will  strive  to  perform  them  quickly — thus  his  mind 
will  become  accustomed  to  thinking  rapidly  as  well  as 
carefully.  Lastly,  when  the  correct  answer  has  been, 
given  some  pupil  may  be  required  to  state  clearly  the 
process  by  which  such  answer  was  found,  and  thus  his 
power  of  giving  aceurate  expression  to  his  ideas  is 
increased. 

2.  In  the  second  place  we  must  not  think  of  mental 
arithmetic  as  opposed  to  the  general  subject  of  arithme- 
tic, but  as  supplemental  to  it ;  hence  we  do  not  say,  '  Is 
mental  arithmetic  more  profitable  than  written  work  f 
but  '  does  the  child  get  more  benefit  from  arithmetic 
when  given  mental  exercises  in  addition  to  his  written 
work'  than  he  would  from  the  written  work  alone?' 
And  here  I  think  comss  in  the  practical  value  of  mental 
arithmetic.  Children  are  often  sent  to  do  errands  at  a 
store.  If  their  minds  have  been  exercised  by  practical 
mental  questions  they  will  be  careful  to  find  out  the 
prices  of  the  articles  purchased  and  will  know  for  them- 
selves what  amount  is  to  be  paid  or  what  change  they 
should  get  back  before  the  storekeeper  has  finished  writ- 
ing out  the  bill.  Otherwise  they  will  be  likely  to  pocket 
the  change  without  knowing  whether  they  have  the 
correct  amount  or  not.  The  following  instance  came 
under  my  observation  :  A  girl  was  .sent  to  a  store  with  a 
$4  bill.  The  articles  purchased  amounted  to  $2.51. 
The  clerk  who  had  probably  carelessly  taken  the  bill  for 
a  $5  handed  back  12.49.  The  girl  put  the  money  in 
her  purse  and  not  until  after  she  reached  home  did  she 
discover  that  she  had  a  dollar  too  much.  And  she  was 
not  a  dull  girl ;  she  could  sit  down  and  work  out  on  her 
slate  the  most  difficult  problems,  but  her  mind  had  not 
been  quickened  by  practical  mental  work.  I  heard  a 
man  remark  that  on  examination  day  he  had  seen  his 
children  work  out  on  the  board  and  explain  book  ques- 
tions which  he  himself  could  not  have  done  ;  but  when 
he  asked  them  what  78  pounds  of  old  iron  would  come 
to  at  $1.50  a  hundred,  they  could  not  tell.  Take  two 
boys  who  have  completed  the  common  school  course. 
Both  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  arithmetic,  but 
one  has  done  all  his  work  on  his  slate,  while  the  other 
in  addition  to  slate  work  has  had  a  few  minutes  of  men- 
tal exercise  each  day.  Give  them  a  written  examination 
and  probably  they  will  come  out  nearly  equal.  But 
given  orally  some  such  question   as,  find   the  amount  of 
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^240  for  2i  yards  at  5  %  ;  or  what  is  the  worth  of  a 
stick  of  timber  15  feet  long,  2i  feet  wide  and  10  inches 
thick  at  $1.60  per  100  feet ;  or,  a  pile  of  wood  28  feet 
long,  4  feet  wide  and  6  feet  high  is  worth  how  much  at 
-$4  a  cord,  the  mentally  trained  boy  will  have  the  cor- 
rect solution  in  a  few  seconds,  while  the  other  one  will 
wear  a  puzzled  look  and  be  wishing  for  his  slate  to  set 
the  question  down. 

3.  Exercises  in  mental  arithmetic  should  be  given  in 
all  the  grades  as  complementary  to  the  written  work. 
In  the  primary  grades  when  a  child  has  learned  a  num- 
ber and  the  operations  that  can  be  performed  on  it  by 
reparations  and  combinations  of  its  parts,  through  the 
medium  of  objects,  simple  practical  questions  involving 
other  objects  than  those  through  which  the  number  was 
learned,  and  similar  operations,  will  help  to  fix  the  num- 
ber and  operations  in  his  mind  and  at  the  same  time 
lead  him  to  do  some  independent  thinking  for  himself. 
By  the  time  he  has  mastered  the  multiplication  and 
addition  tables  and  the  four  fundamental  operations,  he 
should  be  able  to  do  mentally  simple  questions  in  addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  quickly 
and  correctly.  Besides  the  power  of  abstract  thinking 
which  is  developed,  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  perform  his 
slate  exercises  more  readily  than  he  otherwise  would. 
He  should  also  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge  in  work- 
ing out  practical  problems.  In  the  intermediate  and 
advanced  grades  when  a  new  rule  is  to  be  learned,  by 
the  use  of  oral  questions  the  pupil  is  led  to  formulate 
the  rule  for  himself.  When  the  principle  is  mastered 
he  can  apply  it  mentally  to  more  difficult  problems  than 
those  used  while  developing  it. 

4.  The  subject  under  consideration  should  be  taught 
regularly  and  systematically  the  same  as  any  other  sub- 
ject on  the  course  of  instruction  and  to  this  end  should 
have  a  definite  place  on  the  time-table.  Classes  may 
often  be  profitably  grouped  for  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. Each  class  or  group  of  classes  should  have  a  few 
minutes  of  purely  mental  work  each  day,  and  we  wifl 
find  that  our  pupils  will  thereby  become  brighter  and 
more  intelligent  and  they  will  carry  their  habits  of 
accurate  thinking  thus  gained  into  their  other  work. 


"  We  commit  our  educational  machinery  to  the  unfit 
and  inexperienced.  We  need  able  men  and  women  of 
mature  ability,  but  we  do  not  pay  the  price  that  attracts 
such  service."— Pro/.  John  Davidson. 

This  is  an  excellent  method  to  use  with  young  child- 
ren :  After  the  reading  lesson,  write  on  the  board  a 
series  of  questions  about  the  lessons,  the  answers  to 
which  will  form  a  connected  story.  Let  the  children 
write  the  answers  and  supply  a  title  themselves. 


PRIMARY  GRADES. 


Talks  About  Gardens  and  Seeds. 

Arbor  Day,  with  its  thought  of  trees  and  shrubs,  has 
passed,  leaving  beauty  behind  it  in  various  places  ;  but 
there  are  yet  in  our  country  many  barren  school-yards 
— yards  they  are,  verily,  and  deserving  of  no  better 
name, — where  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  develop 
good  taste  and  a  love  of  nature  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  by  beautifying  the  grounds.  Teachers  are 
busy  ;  work  is  pressing ;  parents  are  indifferent ;  so  it 
goes  on,  year  after  year,  the  rough  element  leaving  its 
impress  silently  but  surely  on  the  personality  of  the 
scholars.  For  we  are  influenced  in  childhood  by  our 
surroundings  even  more  than  in  later  years.  "  I  am  a 
part  of  all  that  I  have  met,"  is  a  truth  of  our  whole  life 
from  the  earliest  influence  of  environment. 

Therefore  a  strong  plea  should  be  made  for  beauty  in 
our  schoolrooms,  and  on  the  grounds,  by  teachers  and 
others  who  feel  its  importance.  It  is  surprising  that 
parents  take  so  little  interest  in  the  matter,  even  those 
from  refined  and  beautiful  homes  seldom  entering  the 
school  or  enquiring  about  its  needs.  If  they  came 
oftener  to  visit,  they  could  easily  be  wakened  up  to  help. 
But  taking  the  case  as  it  stands,  the  teacher  must  at 
least  begin  the  good  work,  if  anything  is  to  be  done. 
And  it  is  a  work  that  pays,  not  only  in  its  outward 
effects,  but  in  its  influence  on  the  workers. 

Attempt  small  beginnings.  Just  a  little  flower-bed 
with  a  few  pansy  seed.s,  if  nothing  more.  Make  a 
border  along  the  fence,  where  it  will  not  interfere  with 
free  play,  and  where  those  children — and  they  are  not 
few — who  have  no  gardens  of  their  very  own  at  home 
may  sow  a  few  seeds  and  enjoy  watching  the  develop 
ment  of  plant  life.  It  is  not  wise  to  try  to  have  much 
variety  ;  sweet  peas,  nasturtiums,  pansies  and  asters 
are  perhaps  the  best  to  start  with,  as  they  give  much 
satisfaction  for  very  little  labor. 


In  the  heart  of  a  seed 
Buried  deep,  so  deep, 
A  dear  little  plant 
Lay  fast  asleep. 
'  Wake,"  said  the  sunshine, 
'  And  creep  to  the  Ught  ;  " 
'  Wake,"  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrops  bright. 
The  little  plant  heard, 
And  it  rose  to  see 
What  the  wonderful 
Outside  world  might  be. 


— Selected. 


Seeds. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  seeds  have  the  children 
seen  1  Let  individuals  name  the  ones  they  know, 
including  all  sorts,  those  of  vegetables,  flowers,  weeds, 
or  trees.      Have  a  variety  of  seeds  at  hand  to  be  named 
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and  classified,  and  of  some  the  children  may  make 
drawings  on  the  blackboard  or  in  note-books. 

In  some  seeds,  such  as  peas  or  beans,  it  is  easy  to 
discern  the  plant  germ.  Soak  some  peas,  and  then  give 
one  or  two  to  each  child  for  observation.  Have  the 
outer  covering  carefully  removed  so  that  the  germ  may 
be  more  distinctly  seen.  Let  the  children  plant  some 
of  the  soaked  peas  in  a  pot  or  box  of  earth,  or,  better 
still,  bury  them  in  wet  moss  or  cotton-wool.  Then 
from  day  to  day  watch  the  development  of  the  tiny 
plants.  Call  attention  to  the  large  amount  of  food 
stored  up  in  the  seed  for  the  use  of  the  plant  in  its 
early  growth,  before  the  roots  are  ready  to  bring  in 
nourishment  for  it. 

Are  seeds  good  for  anything  besides  producing  new 
plants  1  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  the  plant-food 
laid  by  in  the  seed  is  good  food  also,  in  many  cases,  for 
boys  and  girls.  How  is  pea-soup,  or  bean-soup,  made  ? 
How  many  have  ever  eaten  boiled  rice  ?  Are  the 
squirrels  the  only  creatures  who  like  nuts?  Wliat  is 
our  bread  made  of  ?  How  many  kinds  of  porridge  have 
you  .seen  ?     What  is  it  made  of  1 

Notice  some  of  the  fruits  we  enjoy  so  much,  and  note 
their  relation  to  the  seed.  Where  do  you  find  the  seeds 
of  the  strawberry  plant  1  Which  way  do  apple-seeds 
point,  to  the  stem  or  the  blossom  end  of  the  fruit  1 
What  kind  of  a  seed  ha,?  the  cherry  1 

Tell  the  children  of  other  uses  to  which  seeds  are 
put.  What  is  flax-seed  good  for  ?  Has  any  one  of  the 
children  ever  needed  a  flax-seed  poultice,  or  seen  it  used 
at  home  ?  Ground  up  into  meal  it  may  be  very  helpful 
to  us  when  we  are  sick.  Who  has  ever  seen  mustard 
used  in  a  similar  way  'I  Explain  the  manufacture  and 
value  of  linseed  oil.  How  could  the  painter  get  on  with 
his  work  without  flax-seed  for  this  purpose?  Sow  some 
of  this  valuable  seed  in  order  to  have  a  quantity  of  flax 
for  study  in  the  autumn.  -j 


The  Little  Plant. 

Selected  from  Miss  Poulsson's  '*  Fijiger  Plays.^' 
In  my  little  garden  bed' 
Raked  ^j  so  nicely  over, 
First  the  tiny  seeds  I  sowf, 
Then  with  .soft  earth  cover. 

Shining*,  down,  the  great  round  sun 
Smiles  upon  it  often  ; 
Little^  raindrops,  pattering  down. 
Help  the  seed  to  soften. 


1.  Arms  enclosing  imaginary  garden  bed  on  desk. 

2.  Left  hand  used  as  a  rake,  the  fingers  representing  teeth. 

3.  With  right  hand  imitate  the  sowing  of  seed  and  covering  with  fine 

earth. 

4.  Arms  raised  and  curved  inward  until  fingers  touch. 

5.  Tapping  lightly  with  finger  tips  on  desk. 


Then  the  little  plant  awakes  ! 
Down"*  the  roots  go  creeping. 
Up  it  lifts  its  little  head 
Through  the  brown   earth  peeping. 

High  and  higher  still  it  grows 
Through  the  summer  hours, 
Till  some  happy  day  the  buds 
Open  into  flowers. 


Pansies. 

Selected  from  *'  Merry  Songs  and  Gamea.'* 


Key  D- 
m :  ra  :  f 


s;  I 


Open  your  e3'es,  my  pansies  sweet, 
Open  your  eyes,  my  pansies  sweet. 
Open  your  eyes,  my    pansies  sweet. 


m  :  m  ;  f  ) 

Open  your 
Open  your 
Open   your 


eyes, 
eyes, 
eyes, 

f  :  t 


s  :  1  :  m 


open  for  me  ; 
open  for  me  ; 
open    for   me  ; 


m  :  m  :  f 

Where  did  you  get  that 

Did     a     little 
Driving  away  with 


d':d';s 


t  :  — 


f 


-A 


purple     hue, 
sunbeam   bold 
face  so   true 


Did  a  cloud  smile  as  you  came 
Kiss  on  your  lips  that  tint  of 
The    chilly    winds    and    wint'ry 


i 


through. 
gold. 

hue.  

Empire  Day. 

Begin  laying  a  foundation  for  patriotism  by  develop- 
ing interest  and  pride  in  the  home  town  or  village,  in 
the  school-grounds,  and  in  the  school-room.  Mud  on 
the  school-room  iloor,  hats  and  coats  thrown  round  the 
halls,  waste  paper  about  the  streets, — open  the  child- 
ren's eyes  to  see  that  these  things  are  not  as  they 
should   be. 

Encourage  the  children  to  tell  what  they  know  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  who 
went  there,  and  of  those  who  are  now  preparing  to  go. 
Tell  them,  if  they  do  not  already  know,  of  the  teachers 
now  on  their  way  from  our  own  country  to  teach  the 
Boer  children. 

Contrast  our  coins  with  those  of  some  other  country 
or  countries.  Show  pictures  or  describe  the  flags  of 
other  countries.  Take  an  interest  in  collections  of 
stamps  possessed  by  any  of  the  pupils.  If  the  school 
does  not  own  a  flag,  use  every  available  means  to  get 
one.  For  special  talks  on  our  own  flag,  see  the  hints 
for  primary  grades  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
May,   1901. 


6.  Let  the  right  hand  represent  the  plant,  the  fingers  at  first  pointing 
and  moving  downward  as  roots,  then  the  thumb  turning  upward 
as  head,  the  whole  hand  being  now  raised  gradually  and  turning 
slowly  until  at  the  end  of  the  last  verse  the  fingers  are  upright 
and  slightly  curved  in  to  represent  the  bl  ossom. 
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Straws  that  Indicate. 

The  salary  was  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  candi- 
date was  almost  sure  of  an  election.     She  failed. 

"  What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  choose  Miss  Marks 
for  that  position  1 ''  asked  a  brother  superintendent. 
"  She  seemed  especially  fitted  for  it." 

"  Yes,  she  did  seem  to  be  in  every  way  and  in  twenty- 
four  hours  more  would  have  been  elected,  but  I  heard 
something  that  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  recommend 
her." 

"  What  did  you  hear  ?" 

"That  she  had  paid  no  attention  for  three  years  to 
the  bill  that  had  been  sent  her  from  the  publishers  of 
her  educational  journal.  When  they  insisted  that  the 
bill  should  be  settled  she  sent  an  angry  letter  and  re- 
quested that  her  paper  be  discontinued — and  she  hasn't 
paid  it  yet !  " 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that ! " 
"  Yes,  I  saw  her  letter." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  right.  I  did  not  suppose 
there  were  any  such  teachers,  till  some  amazing  revela- 
tions on  this  particular  matter  of  paying  for  educational 
papers  came  to  my  notice  a  few  years  ago.  Since  then 
I  have  personally  looked  after  the  matter  among  my 
own  teachers.  I  bring  it  up  in  teachers'  meetings. 
What  a  disgrace  to  the  profession  '  I  can't  understand 
how  teachers  who  seem  honorable  in  other  ways,  can 
be  guilty  of  such  want  of  honor  in  this  special  matter. 
I  believe  that  whenever  they  are,  they  are  derelict 
somewhere  in  their  duty  to  the  children,  whether  we 
ever  find  it  out  or  not.  I  don't  believe  anybody  can 
lack  a  sense  of  honor  in  one  thing  and  be  perfectly 
square  in  everything  else." 

"  That's  just  why  I  '  turned  down'  Miss  Marks  and 
took  the  quiet  Miss  Johns,  who,  if  she  comes  to  us  with 
no  blaze  of  glory,  has  no  taint  of  dishonesty  in  her 
record." 

"  Did  Miss  Marks  know  why  she  was  not  elected  1 " 
"  Yes." 

"  What  did  she  say  1 " 

"What's  that  to  do  with  teaching?"  she  replied. 
"  Exactly.     That    answer    shows    the    escape  you've 
made.     Will  teachers  never  understand  that  they  teach 
by  what  they  are,  and  not  by  what  they  seem  '!     Well,  I 
congratulate  you." — Primary  Education. 


Value  of  Morning'  Exercises. 


At  a  teachers'  institute  a  lecturer  offered  a  prize  to 
any  one  who  could  correctly  pronounce  twenty  words  : 
address,  bicycle,  cocaine,  adult,  bona  fide,  caflfeine, 
cerebrum,  cerebral,  cicatrix,  cicatrices,  clematis,  data, 
eczema,  exemplary,  gladiolus,  paresis,  programme,  pyra- 
midal and  squalor. 


Many  teachers  appreciate  the  inestimable  value  of 
morning  exercises  in  school.  Some  do  not.  Some  that 
appreciate  the  value,  do  not  always  make  judicious  use 
of  the  time.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  system  and  skill  in  conducting  these  ex- 
ercises. What  valuable  le.ssons  in  right  doing,  pure 
thinking,  patriotism,  courtesy,  truthfulness,  courage, 
kindness,  honesty,  industry,  perseverance,  patience  and 
the  like,  may  be  inculated  !  What  noble  ideals  may  be 
stimulated,  what  foundations  laid  for  noble  and  beautiful 
character  ! 

In  properly  conducted  opening  exercises  many  of  our 
youth  may  be  taught  cleanliness  of  person,  neatness  in 
dress,  good  morals,  and  gentle  manners.  Does  anyone 
claim  that  these  should  not  be  a  part  of  the  school 
course!  Where  can  they  be  taught  better  than  in 
opening  exercises  1 

Where  better,  than  in  exercises,  can  be  laid  the 
foundation  for  solving  the  labor  problem  ?  Here  can  be 
enforced  the  principles  of  the  golden  rule,  dignity  of 
labor,  co-operation,  temperance  and  thrift.  How  1  By 
properly  selected  anecdotes,  stories,  poems,  memory 
gems,  Bible  quotations,  songs,  biographical  sketches, 
current  events,  and  continued  readings  of  excellent 
books,  like  "  Bird's  Christmas  Carol,"  "  Patsy,"  "  Widow 
O'Callaghan's  Boys,"  "Two  Little  Knights  of  Kentucky," 
"  Black  Beauty,"  "  Beautiful  Joe,"  "  Winning  Out," 
"  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "  King  of  the  Golden  River," 
etc.,  etc.  These  can  be  read  in  five-minute  readings, 
just  before  the  opening  hour.  This  helps  most  empha- 
tically to  solve  the  tardy  problem  as  well. — Moderator. 


Better  Service  and  Better  Pay. 


The  selection  of  the  right  teacher  for  each  school  is 
no  easy  matter.  It  imposes  upon  school  boards  a  ques- 
tion of  great  weight.  Many  things  should  be  taken 
into  consideration.  Everyone  who  holds  a  certificate 
cannot  make  a  success  in  the  schoolroom  and  before  a 
teacher  is  employed,  searching  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  his  past  success  in  the  schools  in  which  he  has 
taught.  We  have  sympathy  for  the  teacher  with 
meagre  compensation,  insufficient  perhaps,  to  warrant 
the  expense  that  is  necessary  to  fit  and  keep  himself 
fitted  to  teach,  but  we  have  much  more  sympathy  for 
the  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  attend  school  where 
the  teacher  is  not  prepared.  An  untrained  is  like  an 
unskilled  workman  who  attempts  to  manage  an  engine, 
build  a  bridge,  make  a  watch,  or  paint  a  picture. 

Teachers  should  first  of  all  understand  that  it  will 
always  be  to  their  advantage  in  dollars  and  cents  to  do 
their  best  work  no  matter  what  their  present  salary 
may  be.  It  is  only  as  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
is  increased  that  a  just  demand  for  higher  salary  may 
be  made  in  any  line  of  employment.  Teachers  who  do 
their  work  conscientiou.sly  and  efficiently  may  confidently 
believe  that  the  future  contains  some  proper  recognition 
of  their  worth. — Stipt.  J.  K.  Lowry,   Wisconsin. 
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Studies  for  Empire  Day. 


RuLEKS  OF  England. 

Two  Williams,  two  Henrys,  with  Stephen  between, 

A  Richard,  a  John,  a  Third  Henry  are  seen. 

Three  Edward.s  next  Second  Richard  precede, 

Then  three  more  Henrys  in  order  succeed. 

Fourth  Kdward  anil  Fifth,  and  Richard  number  three 

To  Seventh  and  Eighth  Henrys  give  way  speedily  ; 

Then  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Mary  and  Bess 

Give  place  to  the  Stuarts"  long  line  of  distress ; 

Of  whom  James  the  First,  Scotland's  king,  leadi^  these  names — 

Charles   the   First,  the  two   Cromwells,   Second   Charles  and 

Second  James, 
Queen  Anne  foUov/s  here,  and  William  and  Mary, 
And  four  Hanoverians,  whose  names  do  not  vary. 
Then  William  the  Fourth,  and  Victoria  good  and  great, 
Whose  son  is  now  ruling  over  Britain's  proud  state. 

— John  a.  Wifiht. 

King  Edward's  Practical  Turn. 

It  is  said  that  in  King  Edward  Great  Britain  has  an 
eminently  practical  monarch.  Illustrating  this  the 
following  is  among  the  anecdotes  told  ;  A  discussion 
had  arisen  among  a  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  as 
to  how  they  would  each  meet  a  sudden  reverse  of 
fortune.  One  of  them  turned  to  the  Prince — it  was 
before  his  accession — and  said  : 

"  If  the  monarchy  were  overthrown  here,  sir,  what 
would  you  do  ? " 

The  Prince  of  Wales  thought  for  a  moment  and  then 
replied  : 

"  Well,  I  think  I  might  support  my  family  by  lectur- 
ing in  the  United  Wtates  upon  how  it  feels  to  be  Prince 
of  Wales." 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  generally  known  that 
the  King  is  an  excellent  shoemaker,  the  trade  which  he 
was  taught  by  the  wish  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who  had 
all  his  children  taught  some  trade.  Prince  Albert, 
King  Edward's  father,  was  himself  a  shoemaker,  having 
learned  the  art  in  compliance  with  the  German  require- 
ments that  every  boy  should  be  taught  some  useful 
occupation.  —  Little  Chroiiidf.. 

There  are  five  great  landings  in  English  history,  each 
of  vast  importance, — the  landing  of  Julius  Cu'sar,  which 
first  revealed  us  to  the  civilized  world,  and  the  civilized 
world  to  us  :  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  which 
gave  us  our  English  forefathers,  and  our  English  char- 
acters ;  the  landing  of  Augustine,  which  gave  us  our 
Latin  Christianity  ;  the  landing  of  William,  the  Con- 
queror, which  gave  us  our  Norman  aristocracy  ;  the 
landing  of  William  III.,  which  gave  us  our  free  consti- 
tution.--/)ea?i  Stanley. 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  specify  any  particular  impres- 
sions derived  from  our  journey,  I  should  unhesitatingly 
place  before  all  others,  that  of  loyalty  to  the  crown,  and 
of  attachment  to  the  old  country.  And  with  this 
loyalty  were  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  consciousness 
of  strength  ;  of  a  true  and  living  membership  in  the 
empire  ;  and  of  power  and  readiness  to  share  the  burden 
and  responsibility  of  that  membership." — Thp  Prince  of 
Welles,  at  the  Gtnldhall  reception,  Dec.  othj  1901, 


"  The  British  empire  is  said  to  be  loosely  compacted. 
Yes,  but  the  invisible  nerves  of  sympathy  which  run 
throughout  the  great  organism  now  beat  in  unison. 
The  same  spirit  animates  us  all.  A  common  patriotism 
binds  us  together,  and  I  believe  we  may  look  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  future,  in  the  belief  that  our 
union,  now  cemented  by  dangers  incurred  in  common, 
will  lead  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  will  certainly 
secure  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  British 
empire. — From  Mr.  Chninberlain's  speech  at  the  reception 
given  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  at  the  Guild- 
'hall,  Dec.  5th,  1901. 


For  the  Educational  Review.] 

"  Victoria. 


O'er  the  azure  waters,  on  a  mild  September  day. 

Sweeps  a  flashing,  gliding  serpent  from  the  south  ; 
Just  above  its  head  an  eagle  follows  all  the  way. 

While  the  feath'ry  spray  seems  boiling  from  its  mouth. 
But  anon,  as  it  draws  nearer. 
One  might  mark  the  outline  clearer  ; 

Soon  its  movements  show 
'Tis  a  mighty  fleet  of  galleys. 
So  the  chief  his  army  rallies 
From  the  hills  and  fertile  valleys. 
Forth  to  meet  the  foe. 

On  the  beach  the  Britons  muster,  as  the  fleet  draws  nigh, 

Standing  to  defend  their  happy,  fertile  land  ; 
Then  a  noise  of  hurling  missiles,  followed  by  a  cry. 
And  the  Britons  raise  their  wounded  from  the  sand. 
Now  the  eagle  hovers  nigher, 
And  the  Britons  in  their  ire 
Rush  to  stop  its  flight ; 
'Tis  by  many  blades  defended, — 
With  the  sea  their  blood  is  blended, 
Many  a  valliant  life  is  ended 
In  the  deadly  fight. 

Soon  upon  the  shore  the  eagle  unmolested  flies, 

O'er  a  scene  that  would  have  sickened  hearts  less  stout ; 
But  the  dauntless  Julius  Ca-sar  stands,  with  flashing  eyes. 
Well  pleased  to  hear  "Victoria"  the  shout. 
Ne'er  before  that  word  had  .sounded 
O'er  that  island,  ocean-bounded. 

Strange,  prophetic  cry. 
Groaning,  dying  Britons  brighten  ; 
As  it  did  their  suffering  lighten. 
E'en  their  lowered  pulses  heighten. 
Though  they  know  not  why. 

Near  two  thousand  years  have  since  been  numbered  with  the 
But  the  Roman  call  of  triumph  yet  remains,  [past, 

With  a  dearer,  holier  import  that  must  ever  last, 
While  an  English  heart  is  found  in  her  domains. 
You  may  never  hear  it  shouted. 
When  our  enemies  are  routed  ; 

That  is  not  our  mien  ; 
Dearest  names  are  seldom  spoken  ; 
Strongest  ties  are  hardest  broken  : 
Cesar's  cry  will  aye  betoken 
England's  greatest  Queen. 

N.  V.  Cross, 
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THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

Here  are  some  of  the  waj's  by  which  one  country 
teacher  made  use  of  the  long  recess  period  and  kept  her 
children  in  the  open  air  at  the  same  time.  Other 
teachers  may  find  some  ideas  in  thi.s  page  from  her 
note-book. 

Trips  to  study  cardinal  points  and  gain  clear  ideas  of 
position,  distance  and  direction. 

Trip  to  the  top  of  a  hill  near  by  to  obtain  clear  ideas 
of  the  meaning  of  "  zenith  "  and  "  horizon,"  and  to  learn 
the  facts  that  the  higher  one  goes  the  wider  the  horizon 
grows. 

Trip  to  mark  the  fall  of  shadows  and  to  note  the 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  sky  at  the  hour  (near  noon). 

Trip  to  the  woods  for  the  simple  purpose  of  observing 
the  beauties  of  an  autumn  day  and  to  lead  the  children 
to  observe  and  to  admire  a  beautiful  landscape. 

Trip  to  study  the  coloring  and   falling  of   the  leaves. 

Trip  to  study  a  few  common  plants  in  their  natural 
environment. 

Trip  to  study  the  dissemination  of  seeds. 

Trip  to  study  the  work  of  the  frost. 

Trip  to  study  the  work  of  the  rain. 

Trip  to  study  a  brook. 

Trip  to  study  a  brook  basin. 

Trip  to  study  the  forms  of  water 

Trip  to  study  the  forms  of  land. 

Trip  to  study  the  first  spring  flowers. 

Trip  to  find  what  trees  and  shrubs  first  open  out  their 
buds  into  leaves. 

Trip  to  find  what  birds  are  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
study  them. 

In  the  country  school  I  try  to  encourage  mutual 
labor,  rather  more  than  individual  effort.  I  find  a  good 
plan  for  that  is  this  :  Write  upon  the  board  "  Honor 
Classes,"  let  each  class  try  one  week  to  appear  in  the 
list.  At  the  end  of  the  week  write  the  names  of  such 
classes  as  have  shown  most  interest  in  general  class 
work  under  the  title  "  Honor  Class."  In  this  way 
not  one  wants  to  be  the  drone  of  his  class. 

For  neatness,  I  tie  a  blue  ribbon  to  the  seat  of  the 
pupil  making  the  neatest  and  most  careful  work,  also 
the  one  keeping  his  desk  cleanest.  T  do  this  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

For  a  Friday  afternoon  exercise,  the  question  box  is 
excellent.  Place  a  box,  with  a  rectangular  slit  in  the 
top,  in  some  convenient  place.  The  pupils  may  write 
questions  on  slips  of  paper,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
slip  write  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  answer — of 
course  giving  the  harder  questions  to  the  more  advanced 
pupils.      The    questions   may   be  written  and    placed  in 


the  box  at  any  time  during  the  week,  or  a  period  may 
be  given  for  that  purpose  Friday.  The  last  half  hour 
of  the  session,  give  to  answering  the  questions.  The 
teacher  opens  the  box,  calls  the  pupil's  name,  and  reads 
the  question.  If  he  can  not  answer,  another  pupil  or 
the  teacher  may.  Who  was  "  Old  Man  Eloquent?'' 
"  What  is  the  largest  city  in  the  world  ? "  and  "  Who 
invented  the  sewing  machine  1 "  are  typical  questions. 

I  sometimes  draw  on  the  board,  where  all  primary 
pupils  can  .see  plainly,  a  flight  of  stairs  or  a  ladder.  On 
each  step  or  round  I  print  or  write  a  word  which  the 
pupil  may  be  familiar  with,  if  used  as  a  means  of  review, 
or  a  new  word  as  the  condition  may  require.  I  then 
call  the  pupils'  attention  to  it,  telling  them  that  to- 
morrow we  shall  see  how  many  can  climb  the  ladder,  it 
being  understood  that  every  time  a  word  is  missed  or 
the  pupil  can  not  pronounce  it,  he  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  and  the  next  pupil  tries.  I  found  this 
device,  used  occasionally,  stimulated  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  little  ones,  and  varied  the  monotony  of  mere 
word-pronouncing,  every  child  being  eager  to  mount  to 
the  top  of  the  ladder.  —  Popular  Educator. 

The  Flowers  in  Our  District. — A  great  many 
flowers  grow  in  our  woods   and  on  our  prairies.     The 

first  flowers  I  see  in  the  spring  are  the ,  ,  

and  .      (Describe    each).     The  flowers  I  know  the 

names  of  are  the ,  , , ,   — 


-, , , , ■     Some 

flowers in  the   house.     We  have  in  our   windows 

the , , ,  and ;     and  in  our  garden 

the , , ,  and .     Flowers  add  joy  to 

life.  (Show  how  they  add  to  the  beauty  of  homes, 
grounds,  etc.)  Add  as  much  as  you  can  think  of  about 
the  beauty,  uses,  growth  and  life  of  flowers. 

The  Birds  in  Our  Neighborhood. — The makes 

its  nest  of and (name  materials),  and  lays 

eggs  of  a color.     The is  a bird  (describe 

male  and  female  appearance,  size,   plumage,  etc.)     It  is 

a singer.      (Give  syllables  representing  the  .sounds). 

In the leaves  for  the  south,  and  about  the 

month  of it  returns.     The feeds  on , 

and .     The  enemies  of  the are , . 

and .      I  often   see  the down  in  our  woods, 

meadow  or  field.  Add  any  other  particulars  you  may 
have  observed. —  Western  School  Journal. 

If  you  can,  be  sure  to  have  some  place  in  your  school- 
room where  the  children  may  go  to  read,  and  thus 
break  the  monotony  of  the  day  and  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  room.  The  prettiest  pictures  may  be 
hung  in  this  corner  ;  a  table  with  books  and  magazines 
.should  be  plHced  here,  collections  of  pictures,  scrap- 
books,  etc.  A  rooking  chair  and  one  or  two  rugs  will 
make  this  a  most  wonderful  spot  in  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting  there  and  reading 
will  be  eagerly  sought  after, 
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MEMORY  GEMS. 

The  coiintrj'  ever  Iius  u  l;ii;giiig  sprini^, 
Waiting  for  May  to  call  its  violets  forth. 

— Bryant. 
Sweet  May  hath  come  to  love  us. 

Flowers,  trees,  their  blossoms  don  ; 
And  through  the  blue  heavens  above  us 
The  very  clouds  move  on. 

— Heine. 

When  April  steps  aside  for  May, 

Like  diamonds  all  the  rain-drops  glisten  ; 
Fresh  violets  open  every  day  ; 

To  some  new  bird  each  hour  we  listen. 

— Selected. 
If  the  wren  can  cling 
To  a  spray  a-swing 
In  the  mad  May  wind,  and  sing  and  sing 

As  if  she'd  burst  for  joy  ; — 
Why  cannot  I 
Contented  lie 

In  his  (juiet  arms,  beneath  his  sky, 
Unmoved  by  life's  annoy  ? 

—  The  Independent. 

Love  thyself  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee  ; 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues  ;  be  just  and  fear  not ; 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's  and  Truth's. 

— Shakespeake  — //e7i»-y  VIII. 

The  first  great  work  (a  task  performed  by  few) 
Is  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true. 

— Wentwokth  Dillon. 

Happy  is  he  who  has  learned  this  one  thing — to  do  the  plain 
duty  of  the  moment  quickly  and  cheerfully,  whatever  it 
may  be.  — Selected. 

Be  noble  !  and  the  noblest  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 

Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own  ; 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  light  around  thy  path  be  shed. 
And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and  lone. 

— James  Rdssell  Lowell. 

Our  country  is  that  spot  to  which  our  heart  is  bound. 

—  Voltaire. 

A  power  which  has  dotted  over  the  surface  of  the  whole 
globe  with  her  possessions  and  her  military  posts,  whose  morn- 
ing drum-beat  following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with 
the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous  and  unbroken 
strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England. 

— Daniel  Webster. 

Oh  Caledonia  !  stern  and  wild. 

Meet  nm'se  for  a  poetic  child  ! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires  !     What  mortal  hand 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band, 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand  ! 

— W'alter  Scott. 


Arm  of  Erin,  prove  strong,  but  be  genfcle  as  brave, 

And,  uplifted  to  strike,  still  read}'  to  save  ; 

Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to  defile 

The  cause  or  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

— Drennan. 

We  love  those  far-off  ocean  isles. 

Where  Britain's  monarch  reigns  ; 
We'll  ne'er  forget  the  good  old  blood 

That  courses  through  our  veins  ; 
Proud  Scotia's  fame,  old  Erin's  name  ; 

And  haughty  Albion's  powers. 

Reflect  their  matchless  lustre  on 

This  Canada  of  ours. 

Sir  James  Edgar. 

Here  in  Canadian  hearth,  and  home,  and  name, — 

This  name  which  yet  shall  grow 

Till  all  the  nations  know 
Us  for  a  patriot  people,  heart  and  hand 
Loyal  to  our  native  earth,  our  own  Canadian  land  ! 

— Chas.  G.  D.  Roberts. 

'  Thou  cam'st  not  to  thy  place  by  accident ; 

It  is  the  very  place  God  meant  for  thee. 

— Trench. 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close. 

— Longfellow. 

He  who  loves  the  best  his  fellow-man 
Is  loving  God  the  holiest  way  he  can. 

The  special  verse  for  the  National  Anthem  to  be  used 
at  the  coronation,  and  to  which  the  royal  sanction  has 
been  given,  is  as  follows  : 

With  England's  crown  to-day 
We  hail  our  King,  and  pray 

God  save  the  King. 
Guide  him  in  happiness. 
Guard  him  in  storm  and  stress, 
Then  in  thy  kingdom  bless, 

And  crown  our  King. 


We  all  know  that  history  and  geography  go  hand  in 
hand.  History  must  always  be  studied  in  connection 
with  geography,  and  vice  versa.  The  following  is  a 
method  in  teaching  these  studies,  which,  as  far  as  my 
school  is  concerned,  always  proved  successful.  When 
the  history  class  is  called  on  to  recite,  each  member  of 
the  class  comes  prepared  with  pencil  and  note-book. 
A  large  map  is  placed  before  the  class.  The  recitation 
is  carried  on  in  the  usual  way,  but  whenever  a  city, 
river,  or  the  like,  is  mentioned,  it  is  located  on  the  map 
and  then  jotted  down  in  the  note-book.  Now,  when 
the  class  in  geography  recites,  after  their  regular  lesson 
in  that  study,  the  note-books  are  again  referred,  to. 
The  places  which  had  been  located  on  the  map  during 
the  history  class  are  now  located  from  memory.  This 
serves  as  a  review  in  geography,  and  by  requiring  the 
class  to  state  an  historical  event  connected  with  each 
point  that  they  locate,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an  excel- 
lent review  in  liistory  as  well. — Selected, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Having  built  the  great  Siberian  lailwaj',  Russia  is 
planning  other  great  works  for  the  development  of  her 
vast  territory.  In  addition  to  the  project  of  running  a 
canal  across  European  Russia,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  which  has  been  for  some  time  in  contempla- 
tion, it  is  now  proposed  to  join  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  bv  means  of  a  canal.  Still  a  greater  project  is 
the  creation  in  Central  Asia  of  a  great  inland  sea  which 
would  increase  the  area  of  the  Sea  of  Aral  some  six  or 
seven  times,  and  double  the  area  of  the  Caspian,  while 
joining  the  two  seas  by  a  navigable  channel. 

The  situation  in  Venezuela  is  again  critical.  Gen. 
Castillo,  leader  of  the  government  forces,  has  been  killed 
in  battle  with  the  revolutionists. 

There  is  a  measure  before  the  French  parliament  to 
cut  a  ship  canal  across  the  southwestern  part  of  France, 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Mediterranean. 

Shame  and  indignation  find  expression  throughout 
the  United  States  because  of  the  horrible  cruelties 
inflicted  by  their  armies  upon  the  natives  of  the  Philip- 
pines.    The  government  has  ordered  an  investigation. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  asked  for  by  the  British 
government  to  meet  war  expenses  was  subscribed  for 
ten  times  over. 

Thousands  of  French  Canadians  working  in  the  silk 
and  cotton  mills  of  the  New  England  states  are  desirous 
of  returning  to  their  own  land,  and  a  party  of  them  has 
already  gone  to  settle  in  the  Northwest,  where  other 
settlers  from  across  the  lines  are  going  in  increasing 
numbers.  Mistaken  ideas  of  the  severity  of  the  climate 
keep  many  English  immigrants  from  going  there  ;  but 
it  will  soon  be  more  generally  known  that  the  most 
desirable  unoccupied  land  in  America  is  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  that  the  climate  is  one  of  its  attrac- 
tions. An  arch  of  Canadian  cereals  and  grasses,  to  be 
erected  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  King's  coronation, 
will  have  the  effect  of  disabusing  the  minds  of  many 
who  think  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  frozen 
wilderness. 

The  King's  birthday,  which  occurs  on  November  9th, 
is  to  be  celebrated  in  England  this  year  on  the  30th  of 
May.  Probably  it  will  be  decided  to  celebrate  it  in 
Canada  on  the  24th  of  May,  which  is  already  a  holiday. 

In  the  new  courts  of  justice  now  being  established  in 
the  Transvaal,  the  English  language  only  is  to  be  used. 

Wireless  telegraph  communication  is  to  be  established 
between  the  north  of  Scotland  and  Suderoe  (South 
Island),  in  the  Faroes. 

On  the  20th  of  May  the  new  government  of  Cuba 
will  be  established,  and  Cuba  will  become,  to  a  large 
extent,  an  independent  nation.  Will  the  story  of  South 
Africa  be  repeated,  and  the  Cubans,  taking  advantage 
of, the  withdrawal  of  United  States  control,  proceed  to 
arm  themselves  against  their  benefactors  !  Probably 
their  independence  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  that  far. 

The  Boer  leaders  met  last  month  at  Clerksdorp,  in 
the  southwest  of  the  Transvaal,  to  consider  terms  of 
peace.     There  were  present  Mr.  Stevn,  as  president  of 


Orange  Free  State  ;  Mr.  Schalkburger,  as  acting  presi- 
dent of  the  Transvaal  ;  Gen.  Meyer,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  forces ;  Gen.  Botha,  the 
Transvaal  commander-in  chief  ;  Gens.  DeWet  and  Dela- 
rey,  and  others.  It  is  believed  that  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  which  will  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The 
conference  adjourned  to  allow  the  military  leaders  to 
consult  with  their  men  in  the  field,  for  this  is  required 
by  Boer  law.  It  is  to  meet  again  on  the  L5th,  when 
the  result  will  be  known.  In  the  meantime,  the  govern- 
ment is  sending  to  South  Africa  men  and  materials  to 
carry  on  the  war  another  year  or  two,  if  required.  A 
part  of  the  fourth  contingent  of  Canadian  troops  has 
already  left  Halifax  for  the  seat  of  war. 

While  still  sending  men  to  the  front,  to  help  in  carry- 
ing on  the  war,  Canada  is  also  sending  women,  for  a  far 
different  purpose.  Forty  Canadian  teachers  are  now  on 
their  way  thither,  to  join  with  others  in  the  work  of 
elevating  the  people  who  must  now  become  British 
subjects.  Already,  in  the  refuge  camps  of  the  Orange 
River  Colony,  there  are  more  children  at  school  than 
there  ever  were  at  any  one  time  under  the  Free  State 
government. 

The  will  of  Cecil  Rhodes  provides  scholarships  at  an 
English  university  for  two  students  from  each  state 
and  territory  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
had  at  heart  not  only  the  welfare  of  the  British  empire, 
but  also  the  re-union  of  the  English-speaking  race, 
which,  he  believed,  would  eventually  lead  to  universal 
peace. 

British  troops  are   held  in  readiness  at  Cairo  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Soudan,  where  trouble  is   again  threatened. 
The  recent  death   of  the  grandfather  of  the  young 
King  of  Spain  will  not   affect   the   accession   festivities, 
which  are  to  be  held  the  middle  of  this  month. 

To  Boer   settlers  who  may  wish    to   come   to  Canada  | 

after   the   war  is   over,   the  Dominion  government  will  * 

give  a  free  homestead  in  the  Northwest,  the  usual 
assistance  in  money,  and  admission  to  the  same  terms 
of  civil  liberty  as  other  settlers  ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
some  of  the  Boer  prisoners  will  accept  this  offer. 

The  Hong  Kong  contingent  for  the  coronation  cere- 
mony will  go  to  England  by  way  of  Canada. 

A  party  of   prospectors  in  Sonora,  the   most  western  " 

state  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  report  the  dis- 
covery of  a  wonderful  group  of  ancient  silver  mines. 
Indications  are  said  to  point  to  the  working  of  these 
mines  by  thousands  of  workmen  perhaps  for  centuries. 

More  than  a  million   forest  trees  will  be  planted  this  , 

spring  in  the    state  of    New   York,   chiefly   under    the         I 
direction  of  the  State  College  of  Forestry. 

The  uprising  in  Santo  Domingo  is  spreading,  and  the 
Dominican  government  is  in  a  critical  position. 

Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  great  railway  in  Aus- 
tralia, which  will  extend  through  all  the  southern  states 
of  the  new  commonwealth,  and  north  along  the  eastern 
coast  to  Rockhampton,  in  Queensland.  It  will  cross 
the  great  de.sert  lying  north  of  the  Australian  Bight,  one 
of  the  most  barren  deserts  in  the  world. 

The  plague  is  again  making  terrible  ravages  in  some 
parts  of  British  Indift, 
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That  much  dreaded  insect,  the  San  Jose  scale,  has 
made  its  appearance  in  a  new  place  in  New  Jersey.  It 
is  believed  by  those  who  have  followed  its  course  that  it 
is  spread  to  some  extent  by  birds.  The  Canadian 
government  is  taking  stringent  measures  to  keep  it  out 
of  this  country  ;  and  for  that  purpose  subjects  all  im- 
ported nursery  stock  to  a  special  treatment  when  it 
passes  the  custom  house. 

A  Russian  explorer  has  discovered  in  Central  Asia 
a  species  of  deer  hitherto  unknown  to  naturalists.  It 
resembles  a  small  roe-buck,  with  a  back  of  light  blue  in 
color,  and  a  completely  black  head  ;  and  its  neck  is 
adorned  with  a  magnificent  white  mane.  Squirrels  of 
unknown  varieties  were  also  obtained. 

The  colonies,  while  possessing  one-fifth  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  British  empire,  contribute  less  than  one- 
hundredth  of  the  cost  of  protecting  it. 

The  ice-breaking  steamers  on  Siberian  lakes,  intended 
to  keep  up  connection  in  winter  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway,  have  failed  to 
accomplish  the  work. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  said  to  be  in  a  deplorable 
condition  as  a  result  of  the  annexation  of  their  countiy 
to  the  United  States,  and  even  those  who  were  most 
eager  for  it  are  now  suffering  from  its  effects.  The 
United  States  navigation  laws  are  the  chief  cause  of 
complaint. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman,  teacher  of  Natural  Science  in  the 
Fredericton  high  school,  has  arranged  a  self-adjusting  machine 
known  as  the  automatic  tide  indicator.  This  machine  is  to 
indicate  the  rise  and  fall  of  water  in  the  river  each  day.  It 
now  indicates  a  rise  and  fall  here  of  from  three  to  four  inches 
each  day. — Gleaner. 


A  very  successful  concert  was  recently  given  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Andover  grammar  school  under  the  supervision  of  Prin- 
cipal Veazey,  and  Miss  Bessie  E.  Scott,  the  primary  teacher. 
The  sum  of  $.")7.70  was  realized,  which  will  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  apparatus  and  books  for  the  library. 

Inspector  Mersereau,  of  Northumberland  County,  in  spite  of 
an  unfortunate  accident  which  confined  him  to  the  house  for 
the  first  month  of  this  year,  has  been  over  a  large  part  of  his 
inspectorate,  including  the  County  of  Northumberland  and 
a  portion  of  Kent. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Henderson,  late  of  the  Fredericton  High  School, 
has  been  teaching  psychology  and  pedagogy  in  the  State 
Normal  School  at  .Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  during  the  winter. 
This  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  school  with  a  faculty  of 
twenty  teachers  and  an  enrolment  of  about  4.50  students.  It 
is  but  one  of  seven  normal  schools  in  that  state.  The  course 
is  two  years.  Nearly  all  the  students  are  graduates  of  a  four 
years'  high  school  course,  and  very  few  are  under  twenty  years 
of  age.  All  students  in  the  senior  year  are  rei[uired  one  period 
a  day  for   forty  weeks  either  in  the  practice,  or  model   school. 


or  in  the  city  schools.  The  supervision  of  this  work  employs 
nearly  the  whole  time  of  two  men.  Mr.  Henderson  returns  in 
June  to  the  Chicago  University  to  resume  his  studies  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.  I). 


Cecilia  J.  M.  Doyle,  teacher  of  Grand  Lake,  Hants  County, 
N.  S.,  with  the  help  of  her  many  friends,  held  a  pie  social  on 
the  14th  of  April,  and  raised  the  sum  of  $22.15,  which  will  bo 
used  in  procuring  teacher's  desk,  paint,  blinds  and  other  equip- 
ments for  the  school. 


Miss  Etta  Alexander  and  her  scholars,  of  Peel,  Carleton 
County,  have  added  to  the  schoolroom  some  fine  historical, 
poetical  and  pastoral  scenes  in  the  form  of  framed  pictures 
which  are  useful  for  their  educative  as  well  as  artistic  value. 


The  Summer  School  of  Manual  Training  for  New  Brunswick, 
under  the  Macdonald  manual  training  fund,  will  this  year  be 
held  at  Fredericton,  from  July  3rd  to  31st  inclusive.  Two 
courses  will  be  given — wood-working  and  mechanical  drawing, 
and  cardboard  construction  work.  Those  electing  to  take 
either  course  will  devote  their  whole  time  to  that  course.  In 
woodwork,  tv\o  classes  will  be  formed,  one  for  beginners  and 
one  for  advanced  work.  On  \\'ednesday  afternoons,  excursions 
will  be  made  to  the  woods  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredericton,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  trees  studied.  Mr.  .John  Brittain,  of  the 
Normal  School,  has  kindly  consented  to  conduct  this  branch 
of  the  work.  Tuition  and  materials  will  be  free  to  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  New  Brunswick,  but  only  a  limited  number 
can  be  accommodated.  Forty  can  be  admitted  to  the  wood- 
work classes,  and  twenty-five  to  the  cardboard  course.  Those 
desiring  to  attend  should  make  application,  stating  which 
course  is  desired,  before  June  loth.  Address  all  communica- 
tions to  E.  E.  MacCready,  Director,  Fredericton,  N.  B.  The 
last  session  of  this  school,  which  was  held  in  St.  John,  in  the 
summer  of  1900,  was  greatly  appreciated  by  all  who  attended, 
and  accommodation  could  not  be  provided  for  all  who  wished  it. 


The  trustees  and  ratepayers  of  School  District  No.  1 ,  North 
Head,  Grand  Manan,  deserve  credit  for  the  improvements 
lately  made  in  their  school  buildings  and  grounds.  Within 
the  last  three  years  they  have  ceiled  all  the  four  rooms,  have 
placed  Copp  heaters  in  each,  and  surrounded  the  grounds  with 
a  handsome  wire-net  fence.  This  last  improvement  gives  a 
handsome  appearance  to  the  premises,  and  will  prove  a  satis- 
faction to  all  concerned  from  its  durability.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  a  general  observance  of  Arbor  Day  on 
Friday,  9th  inst. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  for  District  No.  4  met  at  Windsor 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  May,  and  that  for  District  5  at  Annapolis 
on  the  8th  and  9th  of  May.  We  hope  to  give  reports  of  these 
meetings  in  the  June  Review. 


The  following  Maritime  Province  students  passed  for  degrees 
in  McGill  examiuation  :  Civil  Engineering — Herbert  H.  Shaw, 
Brackley  Point,  P.  E.  I.  (prize  for  summer  thesis):  Henrj  P. 
Borden,  Kentville,  N.  S.  Electrical  Engineering  —  E.  L. 
Franklin,  Wolfville,  N.  S.  (honors  in  electrical  engineering, 
laboratory  work);  M.  A.  Maxwell,  St.  Stephen,  N.  B. ;  Jas. 
M.  Smith,  Petitcodiac,  N.  B.  (honors  in  electrical  designing 
and  electrical  laboratory  work):  Wm.  E.  Murphy,  Shelburne, 
N.  S.  Mechanical  Engineering — F.  E.  Stearns,  Morrell,  P.E.  1. 
Mining  Engineering— G.  S.  Burchell,  New  Canipbellton. 
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'ROUND   TABLE  TALKS. 

D. — 1.  Please  describe  a  Wren  that  might  be  seen  near 
Kennebecasis  Bay.  We  think  we  may  have  seen  one  near 
the  school. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  March,  for  several  days,  some  small 
birds  shared  a  clump  of  spruce  trees  and  a  cedar  hedge  with 
the  English  Sparrows  that  had  been  there  all  winter.  They 
came  near  the  school  for  crumbs  thrown  them,  and  sometimes 
dragged  the  larger  pieces  some  distance  before  eating  them. 
The  birds  were  about  the  length  of  the  English  Sparrows,  but 
more  slender  :  black  above,  with  quite  a  light  breast.  We 
would  like  to  have  the  probable  name. 

3.  (a)  What  is  the  cost  of  copyright  ?  (b)  Does  it  vary 
with  the  size  of  the  work  ?  (t)  To  whom  should  application 
be  made  ? 

1.  Perhaps  the  Winter  Wren,  which  is  lightish  brown, 
with  white  spots  all  over,  and  which  may  be  known  by 
a  short    tail   .standing  at  an  acute  angle  over  the  back. 

2.  Your  descriptions  are  not  sufficiently  full  to  enable 
us  to  tell  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  bird  was 
probably  the  Tree  or  White-bellied  Sparrow,  upper  parts 
steel-blue,  under  parts  pure  white.  They  sail  about  in 
circles,  and  frequently  pause  to  rest  on  telegraph  wires, 
where  their  pure  white  breasts  easily  distinguish  them 
from  other  swallows. 

4.  (a)  $1.00.  (h)  No.  (c)  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


Subscriber. — Will  you  kindly  publish  in  your  next  issue  of 
the  Review  an  explanation  of  the  term  Standard  Time  and 
oblige. 

Standard    time   is    the    time  established    by   law,    or 
general   usage  over  a  region  or   country.      In  England 
the  standard  time  is  Greenwich  mean   solar  time.      In 
the  United  States  and  Canada  four  kinds  of  standard 
time  have  been  adopted  by  the  railroads  and  accepted 
very   generally   by   the   people,    viz.:   Eastern,    Central, 
Mountain  and    Pacific,  corresponding  severally  to  the 
mean  local  times  of  the  75th,  90th,  105th  and  r20th 
meridian  west  from  Greenwich,  and  being  therefore  five, 
six,  seven  and   eight   hours,  respectively,   sloiver  than 
Greenwich  time.     To  these  may  be  added  the  time  of 
the  60th  meridian,  which  touches  Canada  on  the  eastern 
part  of  Cape  Breton,  four  hours  slower  than  Greenwich 
time.     This  is  Intercolonial  Standard  (not  Intercolonial 
Railway,  which  keeps  Eastern  Standard  time),  or  Mari- 
time,   or   Atlantic   as   it   is  now   coming  to  be    called. 
Both  the  Intercolonial  and  Canadian  Pacific   railways 
have  signified    their    intention  of    adopting    this  time, 
which  will  be  a  great  boon  to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  and  travellers    who  have  now  to  keep  pace 
with  three  modes  of  keeping  time  :   Eastern  or  railway 
time.  New  Brunswick  and  P.  E.  Island  local  time,  and 
Halifax  and  nearly  all  Nova  Scotian  time  which  is  that 
of  the  GOth  meridian,  or  the  proposed  Atlantic  Stand- 
ard time. 


RECENT   BOOKS. 

Guide  to  Nature  Study.  By  Mattie  Rose  Crawford.  Copp, 
Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
This  is  a  nature-study  book  by  one  who  understands  the 
needs  of  teachers,  and  is  intended  to  be  helpful  to  those 
teachers  whose  training  in  this  subject  has  been  comparatively 
limited.  Part  I.  is  devoted  to  the  pedagogics  of  nature-study, 
in  itself  and  in  its  relation  to  other  school  studies.  Part  II. 
contains  model  lessons,  well  worked  out,  and  is  followed  by  a 
suggestive  list  of  topics.  Part  III.,  which  equals  both  the 
others  in  bulk,  contains  illustrated  notes  as  guides  to  observa- 
tion, and  gives  much  information  about  birds,  flowers,  insects, 
fishes  and  minerals.  Not  the  least  valuable  chapter  is  the 
closing  one  giving  a  selected  list  of  helpful  books  for  teachers. 
A  young  teacher  with  this  book  in  hand  will  find  ditficulties 
still  in  plenty,  but  the  task  of  surmounting  will  be  made  more 
easy  and  more  pleasant. 

Grillpabzer's   Der   Traum  ein   Leben.      Cloth.      Pages   128. 
Price  60  cents.     Fulda's  Der    Talisman.     Cloth.      Pages 
125.     Price   35  cents.     Both   carefully  edited.      With  in- 
troduction and  notes.      D.  C.  Heath  k  Co.,  Boston. 
These  texts  are  recommended  to  students  by  the  Committee 
of  Twelve  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  for  reading  in 
high   schools,  and  .should   prove   popular  for  college   reading. 
Each   text  is  a  model  in  clearness  and  beauty  of   page.     Der 
Traum  is  one  of  the  most  popular  dramas  of   Grillparzer,  who 
ranks  in  German  literature  next  to  Goethe  and   Schiller.     He 
is  studied   as  a  classic  in  every   German  school,  and  his  plays 
are  in  the  repertoire  of  every  German  theatre.     Der  Talisman 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  of  the  plays  of    the  famous  modern 
dramatist,  Fulda,  and  has  been  one  of   the  greatest  theatrical 
successes  of  recent  j'ears. 

Napoleon.     Par  Alexandre  Dumas.     Adapted  and  edited  by 
W.  W.  Vaughan,  M.  A.,  Clifton  College.     Cloth.     Pages 
156.     Price  2s,     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
In  this  we  have  extracts  from  Alexandre  Dumas'  historical 
romance  of  Napoleon.     The  great  subject,  handled  by  a  master, 
presents   to  us  the  principal  scenes  in  the  life  of  the.  military 
genius  who  ruled  for  a  time  the  destinies  of  Europe.     It  arouses 
from  the   first  tlie  interest  of   the  reader,  and  with  the  intro- 
duction,   notes  and  vocabulary,  forms  an  admirable   means  of 
obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  French    language  and  the  inimitable 
style  of  the  author. 


The   Teaching   of    Elementary   Mathematics.      By   David 

Eugene  Smith,   Principal  of   the  State  Normal   School  at 

Brockport,  New  York.     12mo.     Cloth.     328  pages.     Price 

$1.00.     Geo.  N.  Morang  &  Company,  Toronto. 

This  hand-book  is  intended  to  help  those  who   care  to  know 

something  of   the   great   questions  in  teaching   mathematics. 

Whence  came  this  subject  ?     Why  am  I  teaching  it  ?     How  has 

it  been  taught?     VV'hat  should  1  rpad  to  prepare  for  my  work  ? 

The  author  aims  to  answer  these  questions  and  to  present  in  a 

simple  and  succinct  form  to  teachers  the  results  of  mathematical 

scholarship,    to  be   absorbed    by    them   and   applied    in    their 

classroom  teaching. 

P^iverside  Literature  Series  :  Shakespeare's  Tirelflh  Niijht, 
and  Ouida's  A  Doij  of  Flander/i  and    The  Nurnbenj  Store. 
Paper.     Price   15  cents   each.     Houghton,    Mifilin  &  Co., 
Boston. 
Messrs.   Houghton,   Mifflin  &  Co.  have  prepared  these  num- 
bers (149,  150)  of  the  series  with  special  attention  to  the  needs 
of  schools,  giving  an  adecjuate  introduction  to  both. 
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The  Wide  World   and   Northern  Europe.      Cloth.      Pages 
122,  eacli.       Illustrated.       Price  2^)  cents  each.       Ginn  & 
Co.,  Boston.      1902. 
These  volumes  are  a  part  of  a  series  of  supplementary  read- 
ers, the  material  of  which  has  appeared  and  is  now  appealing 
in  The  Youth's  Com/jnniou.     The  books  are  attractive  in  bind- 
ing,   convenient   in  size   and    low  in  price.      The  first  volume 
gives  a  brief  comprehensive  survey  of  child  life  in  Japan,  Egypt, 
Holland,  France,  Switzerland,   Sweden,   South  America,  and 
Alaska.       The  second  is  composed  of  descriptions  and  stories 
which  portrax'  interesting  aspects  of  the  following  subjects  : 
The   Faroe   Islands,   Life  in  Norway,    Scenes  in   Holland  and 
Belgium,  Studies  of  French  Life,   Life  in  the  Alps,  and  a  jour- 
ney down  the  Moselle. 


Victor  Hpfi()'.s  Noire  Dame  de  Paris.  International  Modern 
Language  Series.  Edited,  with  introduction  and  notes, 
by  John  R.  Wightraan,  Professor  of  Romance  Languages, 
Oberlin  College.  Cloth.  445  pages.  Price  80  cents. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     1902. 

This  is  the  first  American  edition  of  "  Notre  Dame."  As 
the  original  woik  is  too  long  to  be  read  in  college  classes,  the 
editor  lias  had  to  shorten  it  considerably,  but  he  has  endeavored 
to  keep  the  story  intact  and  to  maintain  the  spirit  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  author.  The  introduction  aims  to  set  forth  a 
succinct  life  of  Hugo,  in  the  light  of  most  recent  scholarship, 
and  the  many  allusions  of  the  text  find  in  the  notes  full  and 
lucid  explanation. 

Riverside  Biockaphical  Series:  Stephen  A.  Dowjla".  By 
Wm.  Garrott  Brown,  pages  140  ;  and  Samuel  de  Cham- 
jilain,  by  Henry  Dwight  Sedgwick,  jr.,  pages  12(5.  Cloth. 
Price  50  cents  each.  Houghton,  Mifttin  &  Company. 
Boston.      1902.  ' 

The  biographical  sketch  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas  introduces 
us  to  one  of  the  most  stirring  decades  in  United  States  history, 
that  between  1850  and  1860,  when  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  central  figures  were  Lincoln 
and  Douglas.  The  story  is  replete  with  stirring  incident  and 
is  well  told.  The  story  of  Champlain's  discoveries  and  coloni- 
zation carries  us  back  three  hundred  years  to  the  continent  of 
America  as  it  then  was.  The  period  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  the  strong  figure  of  Champlain  appeals  to  every  reader, 
but  the  writer  of  the  sketch  has  done  but  scant  justice  to  the 
man  or  the  story.  It  is  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  school  boy's 
essaj-,  failing  to  interpret  the  genius  of  Champlain  or  the  signi- 
ficance of  his  work.  It  is  devoid  of  enthusiasm,  lacking  in 
perspective,  and  no  judgment  is  displayed  in  handling  details. 

Scientific  Sloxtj.     A  new  original  system,  founded   on   geo- 
metrical principles.     B}'  Anna  Molaiider.     Cloth.     Pages 
63.     Price  .)0  cents.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher,  Syracuse, 
New  York. 
This  little  book,  it  is  alleged  on  the  title  page,  is  designed 
for  teachers,  colleges  and  for  primary,  elementary  and  grammar 
schools.      "  Sloyd,"  the  author  tells  us  in  the  opening  chapter, 
'*  is  the  verbal   expression  for  a  combined  mental  and  manual 
training  along  correct  pedagogical  lines."     Farther  on  we  are 
told  that  "Sloyd  creates  respect  and  consideration  for  manual 
labor  and  a  closer  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  work- 
ingman  ;"  and  finally  we  come  to  the  statement  that  "  manual 
training  has  nothing  to  do  with  education  ;  it  is  only  a  special 
kind  of   factory  work,   by  which  individuals  are   transformed 
into  living   machinery."     Surely  this  is  juggling  with    words. 
The  writer  of  the  book  is  apparently  ignorant  of  the  fact  that 
the  terms    "sloyd"   and   "manual    training"  are    practically 


synonymous,  and  that  the  leaders  of  each  movement  are  now 
in  full  accord  on  general  pedagogic  principles.  It  was  only 
the  narrow-mindedness  of  some  of  the  early  Swedish  "  Sloyders,' 
who  insisted  their  way  was  right  that  brought  about  any 
controversy.  Any  attempt  to  revive  a  dead,  old-world  issue 
is  ridiculous. 


Nature  Study  and  Life.  By  Clifton  F.  Hodge,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Physiology  and  Neurology  in  Clark  University, 
Worcester,  Mass.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley 
Hall.  12mo.  Cloth.  514  pages.  Illustrated.  Price 
SI. 50.     Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 

The  work  contains  the  results  of  five  years'  special  study. 
In  the  point  of  view,  in  the  selection  of  the  subject-matter,  and 
in  the  presentation  of  methods  of  conducting  the  work,  this 
book  marks  a  definite  advance  over  other  publications  on  the 
subject.  It  is  a  determined  reaction  against  the  special  and 
technical,  and  forms  an  earnest  eSbrt  to  give  fundamental  and 
universal  interests  in  nature  their  deserved  place  in  our  system 
of  public  education.  After  presenting  this  point  of  view 
clearly  in  the  opening  chapter,  the  author  takes  up  concrete 
lessons  on  the  animals  and  plants  that  form  the  natural  en- 
vironment of  the  home,  and  group  themselves  most  closely 
about  the  life  and  interests  of  the  child.  Each  form  is  studied 
alive  and  at  work,  as  a  life  story  to  be  read  at  first-hand  in 
nature  and  especially  in  its  relations  to  man.  This  book  is 
bound  attractively  in  blue  and  gold,  so  that  the  volume  is 
appropriate  in  appearance  not  only  for  the  schoolroom,  but 
also  for  the  home  reading  table  or  bookshelf.  The  illustratioi-.s 
are  of  unusual  value  and  interest. 


The  University  of  Chicago  Press  announces  for  immediate 
publication  the  first  of  the  Decennial  Publications  of  the  Uni- 
versity, which  have  been  planned  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the 
corporate  existence  of  the  institution.  In  general,  the  series 
will  set  forth  and  exemplify  the  material  and  intellectual 
growth  of  the  University  during  its  first  decade,  and  will 
consist  of  ten  volumes,  which  are  now  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
preparation. 


MAY   MAGAZINES. 


John  Corbin  contributes  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  first  of 
a  .series  of  papers  on  outdoor  life  in  a  delightful  article  entitled 
The  Modern  Chivalry,  in  which  he  eulogizes  the  modern  passion 
for  field  sports,  and  defends  them.  Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
offers  an  analysis  of  the  modern  development  of  Higher  Com- 
mercial Education,  as  shown  in  many  American  collegiate 
courses. . .  From  its  charming  cover  to  its  last  page  the  May 
issue  of  the  Ladie-i'  Home  Journal  exce\s  in  all  ways.  The  most 
important  new  feature  is  the  beginning  of  Ernest  Thompspn- 
Seton's  department  for  boys,  which  is  written  and  illustrated 
by  the  famous  naturalist-author-artist.  There's  no  end  of  good 
and  helpful  advice  and  interesting  facts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  illustrations  are  conspicuous  and  attractive 

There  are  two  illustrated  papers  of  popular  science  in  the 
Century,  both  of  information  now  first  pulili-shed^Is  the  Moon 
a  Dead  Planet?  by  Professor  W.  H.  I'ickering,  of  Harvard, 
and  How  the  Voice  Looks,  by  Piofessoi  Scripture,  of  Vale— 
the  latter  with  diagrams  of  the  voices  of  .loseph  Jellcrson, 
Senator   Depew,  and   others.     There  are  articles  of  jiersonal 
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nterest  relating  to  Whittier,  Stoddard,  the  actor  (his  recol- 
ections),  the  Queen  of  Rouraania,  and  the  poet  Swinburne — a 
compact  biographical  criticism,  by  Edmund  Gosse  :  and  Syl- 
vester Baxter  writes  practically  of  Civic  Improvement :  What 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it....  The  long  story  in  the  May  Si. 
Nicholas  is  an  Arthurian  romance  by  Allen  French,  author  of 
the  novel  "  The  Colonials,"  and  another  long  contribution  tells 
of  the  wonderful  mail-st«amer  that  delivers  the  mails  to  passing 
steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes,  a  service  of  danger  and  daring. 
In  the  Nature  and  Science  Department  the  outside  world  is 
studied,  explained  and  pictured  ...The  game  of  basket-ball, 
combining  as  it  does  the  exercise  of  both  the  mental  and  phy- 
sical powers,  found  instant  recognition  among  the  directors  of 
the  physical  training  schools  for  women,  and  it  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  introduction  of  the  true  athletic  spirit  in  women's 
colleges.  The  May  Delineator,  in  the  fourth  article  in  its  series 
on  athletics  for  women,  fully  describes  this  game,  which  is  so 
interesting  to  both  participants  and  spectators,  and  shows  some 
especially  fine  pictures. ..  .There  are  several  notable  pictorial 
features  of  peculiarly  tin:ely  interest  and  also  others  of  un 
artistic  flavor  in  the  Magazine  Number  of  the  Outlook  for  May. 
Art  and  music  are  respectively  represented  by  an  article  on  the 
great  Spanish  painter  SoroUa,  written  by  one  of  his  pupils,  and 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  paintings  and  original  sketches, 
and  by  a  thoughtful,  critical  and  personal  article  on  the  work 
of  Grieg  by  Daniel  Gregor\-  Mason.  Articles  relating  to  the 
season  are,  Mr.  John  Burroughs'  little  out-of-door  essay  and 
poem  called  A  Spray  of  Arbutus  ;  and  Mr.  J.  H.  McFarland's 
A  Story  of  Some  Maples,  which  is  illustrated  with  many  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  photographs  of  trees  and  their  flowers, 
aken    by  the   author. ..  .Among   the  practical   papers  in  the 


May  Chautauquan  are  The  Utilization  of  Time-waste,  Food  for 
the  Farmer's  Family  and  Children  Out-of-doors.  The  travel 
article  for  the  month  is  Among  the  Alps.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated...  The  May  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine, 
just  to  hand,  contains  some  excellent  material.  John  Innes' 
beautifully  illustrated  article  on  the  Buffalo  Hunting,  L.  S. 
Channell's  profusely  pictured  description  of  the  Eastern  Town- 
ships, and  Mr.  Colquhoun's  masterly  delineation  of  Lord 
Rosebery,  are  three  worthy  contributions.  The  stories  and 
lighter  features  are  as  entertaining  as  usual.     All  booksellers. 


EUGENE 
FIELD'S 
POEMS 
A  $7.00 
BOOK. 


THE  book  of  the  cen- 
tury Handsomely  Il- 
lustrated by  thirtv- 
two  of  the'  World's 
Greatest  Artists. 


Given  Free 


to  each  person  interested  in  subscribing 
to  the  Eugene  Field  Monument  Souvenir 
Fund.  Subscribe  any  amount  desired.  Sub- 
scriptions as  low  as  $l.iK)  will  entitle  donor 
to  his  daintily  artistic  volume. 

"Field  Flowers." 


(cloth  bound,  8  x  11),  as  a  certificate  of  sub- 
scription to  fund.  Book  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  Field's  best  and  most  representa- 
tive works  and  is  ready  for  delivery. 

But  for  the  noble  contribution  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  this  book  could  not 
have  been  manufactured  for  less  than  $7.00. 
The  Fund  created  is  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  family  of  !:he  late  Euyent'  Field  and  the  Fund  for  the 
building  of  a  monumen'^  to  the  memory  of  the  beloved  poet  of  child- 
hood.   Address 

EUGENE   FIELD  MONUMENT  SOUVENIR  FUND, 
(Also  at  Bookstores.)  194  Clinton  3t.,  Chicago. 

If  you  also  wish  to  send  postage,  enclose  10  cts. 
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IVIention  this  Journal,  as  Adv.  is  inserted  as  our  Contribution. 
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...WILL   HOLD   ITS... 


Next  Meeting  in  Fredericton, 


An  Interesting  Programme  is 
being  prepared,  including  Addresses 
and  Papers  by  leading  Educationists 
Music  and  Social  Attractions. 


/^june\ 

f  26  TO  28] 

\         1902.         / 


Teachers  who  attend  the  Sessions 
of  the  Institute  will  not  be  required 
to  teach  on  Monday,  June  30th. 


The  usual  arrangements  for  reduced  rates  will  be  made  with  Railroads  and  Steamboat  Lines. 

JOHN   BRITTAIN,  Secretary. 
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VOLUME  XVI. 

With  this  miniber  the  Re\iew  enters  on  the  six- 
teenth year  of  its  existence.  To  emphasize  this 
event  in  onr  history,  the  publishers,  Messrs.  I'larncs 
&  Company,  have  sent  it  out  in  a  brand  new  suit — 
new  type,  set  with  a  Linotype  machine,  several  new- 
features  in  the  make-up  of  its  pag-es  and  with  a  sjen- 
erally  prosperous  appearance  that  our  readers  will 
hail  with  satisfaction.  Every  one  in  the  company's 
establishment  —  the  heads  of  the  firm,  printers, 
binders,  mailers — have  all  done  their  share  in  hel]> 
in.S;  to  make  the  Rr-;\Ti-:\\'.  and  rejoiced  in  its  prosper- 
ity from  the  first  hours  of  its  infancy,  when  it  was 
8'asping  for  its  very  existence,  until  now  when  it  has 
become  a  stronfj,  healthy  fellow  in  its  sixteenth  year. 
Xourished  on  a  wholesome,  if  not  over-£jenerous 
diet,  the   Rf.\ii:\\    has  kicked  its    way    up    to    lusty 


youth,   to  advance,   we  hope,   into   useful   manhood 
and  be  crowned  with  visrorous  asre. 


I'^ifteeii  vears  ago  Dr.  -\.  H.  MacKay,  then  the 
head  of  Pictou  Academy,  that  nursery  of  a  long- 
line  of  scholarly  men,  entered  heartily  into  the  plan 
of  an  educational  journal  for  the  three  .\tlantic  Pro- 
vinces of  Canada,  and  became  the  editor  for  Xova 
Scotia,  laying  the  foundation  for  the  cordial  support 
that  the  Review  has  aKvays  had  from  that  province, 
and  contributing  much  valuable  material,  notably 
the  ■■  l'"erndale  "  series  of  papers  on  nature-study. 
Dr.  Alex,  .\nderson,  the  head  of  Prince  of  \N'ales 
College,  Charlottetown,  became  the  editor  for 
Prince  Efhvard  Island,  and  many  vigorous  articles 
from  his  pen  graced  the  earlier  numbers  of  the 
Ri;\iE\\ .  These  gentlemen  have  become  the  super- 
intendents of  education  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  have  long  ceased  to  be  actively  connected  with 
the  paper.  lUit  their  interest  in  its  aims  and  wel- 
fare continues  as  fresh  as  ever.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  trace  the  course  of  the  Review,  but  it 
mav  be  said  that  its  pages  faithfully  reflect  our  edu- 
cational history  and  jirogress  during  the  past  fifteen 
vears. 


There  are  many  among  the  sttbscribers  of  the 
Review  who  have  been  its  steady  supporters  dur- 
ing these  fifteen  years.  There  are  others  w-ho  have 
helped  to  extend  its  influence  and  its  subscription 
list,  without  whose  generous  aid  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  keep  on  with  publication,  ^\'e  w-ould 
ask  them  to  continue  their  good  work,  for  the  Rk- 
\iEw  is  not  yet  in  the  position  that  it  would  like  to 
occupy.  We  want  to  extend  its  influence,  enlarge 
it,  make  it  in  every  way  w-orthy  of  the  patronage  of 
the  teachers  of  Canada,  and  especially  those  of  the 
.\llantic  Provinces.  To  d<-i  this,  increased  support 
is  re(|iiire<l.  We  want  the  name,  tlic  influence  and 
the  subscription  price  of  every  live  teacher.  Let 
these  be  gi\en  (ddii't  forget  the  financial  p;trt). 
and  the  Re\  ii:w  will  not  fail  to  give  value  for  the 
additiiiual  encouragement  it  receives. 
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Tjikkf.  will  be  no  imnilicr  of  liic  Ki:\ii:\v  issued 
in  July.  The  August  nunilier  will  be  published 
about  the  tenth  of  that  month,  and  will  contain  a 
great  variety  of  matter  useful  to  teachers  just  be- 
ginning their  schools. 


In  answer  to  a  subscriber:    Monday,  May  26th, 
was  a  school  holiday  in  Xew  l')run.-.\\ick. 


See  N.  B.  official  notices  and  IVovincial  Institute 
programme  in  this  number,  as  well  as  other  new 
advertisements. 


Thvksdav,  June  2()th,  has  been  proclaimed  a 
l)ul)lic  holiday  throughout  Canada  in  honor  of  the 
coronation  of  King  Edward  A' 1 1  and  yueen  .\lex- 
andra. 


The  government  of  New  Brunswick  has  done 
but  an  act  of  simple  justice  in  increasing  the  pay  of 
the  inspectors  of  schools.  When  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  the  service  rend- 
ered to  the  country  by  these  men,  the  years  of  pre- 
paration and  study  required  to  fit  them  for  their 
position,  and  the  judgment  and  tact  which  they 
have  to  exercise  constantly  to  make  the  wheels  of 
our  educational  machinery  move  smoothly,  the  sum 
of  $1,400  a  year,  including  travelling  expenses, 
seems  verv  moderate. 


Quite  a  large  number  of  answers  have  been  re- 
ceived since  last  month  to  the  questions  wdiich  have 
been  published  monthly  under  the  head  of  Nature- 
Study  and  Science.  Islost  of  the  answers  came  from 
New^  Brunswick  schools ;  some  from  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  P.rittain  will  make  a  report  on  the  results  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Review,  and  every  school  will 
receive  due  credit  for  the  work  of  its  pupils,  and  as 
promised,  a  souvenir  in  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 


association  ma)'  in  time  become  more  national  and 
less  provincial  in  character. 

There  are  some  reminders  sent  out  with  this 
number,  to  which  we  ask  the  early  atention  of  our 
readers.  These  reminders,  we  may  say,  are  fewer 
this  month  than  for  many  years,  because  of  the  fact 
that  our  subscribers  are  forming  the  habit  of  pay- 
ing in  advance  wdthout  the  necessity  of  reminder,  a 
plan  as  satisfactory  to  them  as  it  certainly  is  to  us. 

The  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro  will 
close  Wednesday,  June  25th. 

Will  Chatham  send  a  strong  invitation  for  the 
Summer  School  of  Science  next  year?  There  are 
several  active  competitors  for  the  coveted  honor. 

This  is  the  season  when  teachers  change.  Be 
sure  that  you  notify  the  Review,  giving  your  old  as 
well  as  new  address,  so  that  the  paper  may  reach 
you  without  interruption.  This  will  save  us  much 
trouble. 


Wi.  have  received  from  Mr.  iM.  J.  Conway  acting 
secretary  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Associa- 
tions, the  bound  volume  containing  the  report  of  the 
meeting  held  at  (Ittawa  in  .\ugust.  1901.  The  book 
is  a  valuable  one  for  the  teacher's  library.  The 
l)apers  ]3ublishe(l  are.  many  of  them,  of  exceptional 
merit,  dealing  with  the  various  phases  and  grades 
of  educational  work.  \\'hile  too  many  of  them  are 
of  the  type  usually  read  at  a  local  teachers'  insti- 
tute, there  are  others  which  treat  educational  ques- 
tions with  a  breadth  of  view  that  gives  hope  that  the 


Much  space  this  month  is  taken  up  with  reports 
of  college  anniversaries.  It  is  good  reading  for 
teachers  and  students.  It  may  stimulate  some 
bright  bov  or  girl  to  study  harder  to  enter  college 
next  year  or  the  years  after.  There  are  hundreds 
of  eager  students  in  these  provinces  whom  teachers 
should  encourage  to  take  a  college  course.  Talk 
with  them  about  it  before  school  closes,  and  let 
them  consult  the  advertisements  an  other  pages. 

The  Summer  School  is  an  institution  which  com- 
bines study  and  recreation  in  a  most  agreeable  way. 
The  columns  of  the  Review  have  given  every  infor- 
mation where  our  readers  may  profitably  spend  a 
portion  of  their  vacation  and  not  only  be  prepared 
for  future  advanced  work  but  gain  that  e.xperience 
which  teachers  so  much  need — the  stimulus  that 
comes  from  the  meeting  with  kindred  spirits  bent 
on  solving  educational  problems  in  the  rational  and 
recreative  mood.  The  Summer  School  at  St. 
Stephen  will  be  a  meeting  ground  for  the  great  mass 
of  our  teachers,  and  no  more  delightful  opportu- 
nit\-  could  be  afforded  to  gain  fresh  health  and  in- 
spiration than  among  the  hundreds  of  teachers  and 
students  who  will  flock  to  the  banks  ot  the  St.  Croix 
in  July  and  August.  The  pages  of  the  Revhcw 
in  this  and  preceding  numbers  have  contained  an- 
nouncements of  other  summer  schools  where  those 
.•miliitious  to  carry  on  special  work  of  a  more  ad- 
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vanced  character  can  atlciid,  such  as  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Cornell  and  Harvard  Universities. 
Those  who  can  afford  these  special  courses  would 
do  .well  to  send  for  further  information.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  summer  schools  of  manual  training 
at  Truro  and  Fredericton  should  attract  many 
students. 


Thi-:  late  lieutenant  governor  of  New  Brunswick, 
Hon.  A.  R.  McClelan,  has  always  displayed  a 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  welfare  of  teachers 
and  schools,  and  man}-  tokens  exist  of  his  liberality 
towards  school  libraries  and  other  worthy  educa- 
tional objects  in  the  province,  and  especially  in  the 
County  of  Albert.  His  recent  offer  of  $5,000  for  a 
school  of  manual  training  at  Mt.  Allison,  Sackville, 
conditional  that  an  equal  sum  be  raised,  is  a  further 
proof  of  his  liberality  and  public  spirit.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  learn  that  the  required  amount  may  soon 
he  raised,  through  the  energy  of  the  authorities  at 
Mt.  Allison,  and  that  jilans  for  utilizing  the  olil 
college  residence  for  this  purpose  are  already  in 
progress. 


The  death  in  early  May  of  George  INIunro  Grant, 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  principal  of  Queens 
I'niversity,  Kingston,  was  heard  throughout  Canada 
with  regret  and  sorrow.  Many  teachers  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  the 
cordial  grasp  of  his  hand  and  the  warm  sunlight  of 
his  genial  presence.  Thousands  of  others  gathered 
strength  as  thev  read  his  messages,  so  full  of  vital- 
itv  and  inspiration  to  those  who  toil  and  teach. 
Everv  one  from  Cape  Breton  to  A'ancouver  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  hear  his  clear  ringing  tones  or  to 
read  the  crisp  words  from  his  trenchart  pen  calling 
on  Canadians  to  honor,  take  pride  in  and  build  up 
the  land  of  their  birth.  As  preacher,  teacher  and 
public  man,  there  was  no  one  in  the  Dominion  whose 
words  commanded  more  attention  or  who  wielded 
greater  influence  in  moulding  public  sentime-'t  than 
he  did.  He  was  a  man ;  respected  by  men  of  every 
shade  of  opinion  ;  adored  by  his  students.  The  Uni- 
versity of  which  he  was  the  honored  leader,  and 
which  he  made  a  vital  force  on  this  continent,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  fill  his  place. 

Among  those  named  as  possible  successors  of 
Principal  Grant  are  Rev.  Dr.  I'.arclav,  of  ]\Tontreal. 
Dr.  Macdonald,  editor  of  the  il'rstiiiinstcr,  Tcronto, 
Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  of  Upper  Canada  College,  and 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Neva  Scotia. 


Provincial  Teachers'  Institute. 

\Mien  the  opening  of  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
Institute  of  Xew  Brunswick  was  fixed  for  the  26th 
day  of  June,  the  executive  committee  did  not  know 
that  the  coronation  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward 
\'[I  had  lieen  appointed  for  the  same  date.  When 
the  latter  fact  became  known,  no  other  alternative 
seemed  jiracticable  than  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 
the  institute  until  vacation  :  l)ut  for  many  reasons 
such  postponement  seemed  undesirable,  especially 
in  view  of  the  July  departmental  examinations,  and 
the  meeting  of  the  Summer  School  of  Science.  It 
was,  therefore,  decided  to  open  the  institute  on  the 
date  first  named.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  hundreds 
of  New  ISrunswick  teachers,  in  institute  assembled 
in  the  provincial  capital,  w^ill  celebrate  coronation 
day  as  loyally,  profitably  and  enjoyably  as  their 
fellow  citizens  of  other  colleges. 


Colleg-e  Federation. 

The  movement  which  has  been  on  foot  for  some 
months,  looking  to  the  federation  of  the  colleges  in 
the  -Atlantic  Provinces  into  one  degree  conferring 
university,  seems  destined  to  be  only  of  partial  ful- 
filment, at  least  for  the  present.  Kings,  the  oldest 
of  our  colleges,  and  the  least  flourishing,  will,  if  the 
terms  of  union  receive  the  assent  of  the  legisla- 
ture, become  amalgamated  with  Dalhousie,  under 
the  name  of  the  "  University  of  Kings  and  Dal- 
housie." The  revenues  and  lands  of  the  older 
institution  will  be  absorbed  into  the  united  seat  of 
learning,  which  will  be  at  Halifax.  SufRcie.  t  re- 
venue will  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of  a  divinity 
school,  and  the  prestige  of  conferring  degrees  in 
divinity  will  still  remain  with  the  corporatism  of 
Kings  College. 

Of  the  other  colleges.  Mt.  Allison  has  decided 
against  union,  and  Acadia  College  and  the  I'nixer- 
sity  of  New  P.runswick  have  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, liut  with  little  prospect  of  coming  t  >  an 
affirmative  conclusion.  Dalhousie  took  the  initia- 
tive in  this  matter  of  federation,  wdiich  is  signifi- 
cant, as  she  is  the  strongest  college  in  these  pro- 
vinces in  standing  and  revenues.  If  we  are  correctly 
informed,  the  authorities  of  Dalhousie  consented 
to  waive  the  privilege  of  the  site  at  Halifax  in  favor 
of  any  site  that  might  be  chosen  for  the  central  uni- 
N'crsity.  That  nnly  one  of  the  sister  colleges,  and 
thai   the  weakest,  has  chosen  affiliaiinn  is  ncit  |o  be 
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wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  denominational 
and  other  interests  involved.  ISut  the  movement 
marks  a  distinct  advance  in  the  liigher  education  of 
these  provinces. 

Our  small  colleges  have  done  admirable  work  in 
sending'  out  graduates  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  many  professions  and  in  many  places, 
and  have  reflected  credit  on  their  alma  mater. 
There  is  the  strong  local  and  denominational  senti- 
ment in  their  favor,  and  with  this  there  is  the  feel- 
ing, and  that.  ton.  of  many  experienced  scholars, 
that  the  smaller  college  has  advantages  over  the 
larger  ones  in  training.  Looking  at  it  from  the 
scholar's  point  of  view,  this  can  be  true  in  academic 
subjects  alone,  and  in  these  only  to  a  limited  de- 
gree. The  scientific  and  economic  si<le  of  educa- 
tion, now  so  prominent  in  the  well-equipped  modern 
university,  call  for  something  more  than  a  library 
and  a  professor's  chair.  They  call  for  large  endow- 
ments for  improved  laboratories,  better  equipment 
for  research  work,  with  higher  salaries  for  the  pro- 
per men  to  direct  them.  <  Hir  small  colleges,  al- 
ready carrying  heavy  burdens,  cannot  be  expected 
to  do  scientific  and  research  work  in  comjjetition 
with  the  larger  universities  elsewhere.  By  unit- 
ing our  resources  there  would  be  some  possi- 
bility of  doing  so,  thus  helping  to  retain  the  best  of 
our  young  men  and  women,  who  annuallv  go  abroad 
to  finish  their  education,  and  remain.  Thus  they 
are  lost  to  Canada  where  they  are  sorely  needed. 

Why  cannot  we  have  one  properly  equipped  uni- 
versity, conferring  degrees  in  arts,  philosophy, 
science  and  engineering,  instead  of  several  colleges 
doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  that  work.  .\ round  this 
university,  and  in  affiliation  with  it, would  be  centred 
the  various  theological  colleges ;  while  at  Fred- 
ericton,  Sackville  \\'olfville  and  other  ])laces  the 
ample  lands  and  buildings  at  present  thee  w'ould 
become  centres  of  the  higher  education  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  a  coiu'se  at  the  university  or 
for  their  vocations  in  life. 


A  report  of  tiie  Digby  and  Annapolis  Teachers' 
Institute,  which  reached  us  too  late  for  insertion  in 
this  number,  is  held  over  until  August.  The  attend- 
ance was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  institute, 
and  the  jiroceedings-i  were  of  a  most  interesting- 
character. 


Two  Distinguished  Scholars. 

The  loss  in  educational  circles  to  the  Province  of 
New  r.runswick  from  the  departure  of  Prof.  Stock- 
lev  and  Prof.  Davidson — the  latter,  it  is  hoped  only 
for  a  }ear — will  be  distinctly  felt,  especially  by  the 
iniiversity  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  con- 
nected. Prof.  Davidson  is  known,  not  only  in  the 
province  with  whose  business  and  economic  inter- 
ests he  has  so  closely  identified  himself,  but  in  the 
outside  world,  where  his  books  and  published 
],apers  have  made  him  known  as  an  original  inves- 
tigator. 

The  fine  literary  taste  and  rare  faculty  of  intel- 
lectual criticism  possessed  by  Prof.  Stockley  will 
make  his  loss  felt  even  more  deeply.  His  gentle 
temperament  and  winning  personality  endeared 
him  to  many  warm  friends  in  the  province  who  will 
wish  him  greater  rewards  and  a  larger  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  the  university  to  which  he  goes. 

I'rom  an  admirable  estimate  of  Prof.  Stockley's 
liierar\  genius,  that  recently  appeared  in  the  St. 
John  Sun.  we  ([uote  the  following: 

Dr.  Stockley's  Miice  and  |r-ii  lia\e  been  ready  at  all  times 
to  testify  to  the  \  aliie  of  the  things  of  the  mind.  ...  He 
lias  not  tlie  fault  that  Carlyle  attributed  to  the  Creeks.  He 
is  not  at  ease  in  Zion.  In  the  domain  of  ethics  as  of  letters 
and  of  intellectual  acti\  ity  generally,  he  has  advocated  and 
illustrated  among  us  the  strenuous  life.  .  .  .  His  gentle 
and  delicate  ye.t  keen  criticism,  a  rare  gift  for  interjjreting 
and  representing  to  others  tlie  strength,  felicity  and  charm 
of  true  literature,  and  a  certain  obvious  sensitiveness  of  his 
own  to  the  grace  and  influence  of  the  |>oet.  made  him  an 
ideal  leader  for  such  classes  as  he  souglit  to  organise,  and 
for  that  fortunate  minority  of  college  students  who  Ua\l  the 
faculty  and  the  disposition  to  know  and  love  good  literature. 
Wherever  he  goes  he  must  a|)]ieal  to  that  class  of  students 
who  do  their  school  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  honor. 

Prof.  Stockley  is  succeeded  in  the  chair  of  Eng- 
lish and  French  literature  by  Prof.  Clawson,  a 
recent  graduate  of  the  university,  whose  brilliant 
post-graduate  course  and  cleverness  as  a  student 
warrants  the  hope  that  he  will  prove  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor to  his  former  teacher.  Prof.  Davidson's 
place  will  be  filled  temporarily  by  Prof.  Patten,  of 
Harvard  University. 


Teachers  who  are  in    want    of   positions    should 
consult  the  advertisements  on  another  page. 


The  excellent  series  of  lessons  on  Cardboard 
Work  which  Mr.  Kidner  brings  to  a  close  in  this 
number  are  worthy  of  the  careful  consideration  of 
teachers.  They  are  clearly  stated,  concise  and  prac- 
tical, and,  with  the  drawings  that  have  accompan- 
ied each  lesson,  teachers  should  find  them  of  great 
advantage  in  introducing  this  form  of  manual  work 
in  tlie  lower  grades. 
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The  Editor  Takes  a  Holiday. 

One  is  impressed  in  \isitiiiL;"  Toronto  not  onU- 
with  the  fine  appearance  of  her  higher  educational 
institutions,  but  with  the  ample  "grounds  that  form 
their  surroundings,  gix'ing  a  park-like  appearance 
to  man}-  of  them.  They  are  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  business  part  of  the  city,  which  is  on 
the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario  ;  and  the  lands  were 
granted  long  before  the  city  had  assumed  anything 
like  its  present  proportions.  Now  the  city  has 
grown  round  them  ;  and  the  stately  college  build- 
ings, with  broad  avenues  leatling  to  them,  shaded 
with  trees,  and  lawns  and  fields  in  front  and  rear, 
form  educational  institutions  and  surroundings  of 
which  any  city  might  justly  be  proud.  Especially 
fair  to  look  upon  is  Trinity  College.  The  main 
building,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park  of  over  thirtv  acres 
along  whose  broad  avenues  and  green  fields  it  is 
a  delight  to  wander.  The  quaintness  of  the  long 
pile  of  grey  stone  as  one  approaches  the  college 
from  Queen  street,  with  its  profusion  of  pinnacles 
and  turrets  and  the  tapering  trees  rising  from  all 
sides,  may  well  make  one  pause  to  take  in  the  pic- 
ture ;  and  dull  will  he  be  if  it  does  not  linger  in  his 
memory  for  a  lifetime.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
graduates  of  Trinity  entertain  for  it  the  same  tender 
regard  that  men  do  for  home.  After  mingling  with 
the  life  of  the  college  for  a  few  days,  delighting  in 
its  surroundings,  and  more  in  the  charm  of  the  cul- 
tivated circle  of  men  who  are  guiding  it  so  well,  I 
can  understand  the  sentiment. 

Toronto  LTniversity,  though  not  so  favorably 
situated,  has  fine  buildings  with  ample  areas  around 
them.  The  fine  houses  of  parliament  encroach  some- 
what on  the  university  lands,  but  the  law-makers  of 
Ontario  are  in  good  company. 

The  Upper  Canada  College  occupies  fine  grounds 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  from 
the  upper  storeys  of  the  buildings  an  extended  view 
is  obtained  of  Toronto  and  Lake  Ontario.  About 
fifty  acres  are  included  in  the  college  grounds,  play- 
grounds and  walks.  Under  its  energetic  princi- 
pal, Dr.  Geo.  R.  Parkin,  the  college  has  grown  in 
popularity  and  usefulness.  A  new  building  has 
just  been  finished,  with  class  rooms  and  residence 
for  12.5  bo}'s  (juniors)).  The  fine  arrangements, 
both  exterior  and  interior,  the  manly  and  healthy 
appearance  of  the  boys,  and  the  admirable  spirit 
existing  between  the  head  inaster  and  those  work- 


ing with  him,  are  excellent  features  of  this  school. 
Dr.  Parkin  has  boys  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  but  from  the  motherland  and  more  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  empire.  Thus  is  he  still  carrying 
on  his  work  of  imperial  federation  in  a  tangible 
way;  and  he  is  making  Canadians  out  of  the  boys 
who  come  from  the  various  provinces  of  Canada. 

Toronto  University  claims  to  have  over  200  on 
its  staf?  of  teachers — professors,  instructors,  demon- 
strators: AIcGill  L-niversity.  Montreal,  has  over 
150.  The  latter  university  cannot  boast  of  the 
ample  provision  in  grounds  with  which  the  Toronto 
universities  are  endowed ;  but  her  fine  stone  build- 
ings, standing  under  the  shadow  of  Mount  Royal, 
and  enclosing  the  campus  with  their  graceful  and 
stately  proportions,  give  one  the  impression  of  soli- 
dity. I  have  been  told  that  the  graduates  of  Mc- 
Gill  in  mining  and  engineering  are  eagerly  looked 
for  in  other  countries,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  One,  the  graduate  of  a  few  years  a^o,  is 
drawing  a  salary  of  $25,000  in  Spain ;  another  gets 
$10,000  in  Pennsylvania,  and  others  command  more 
or  less  ample  salaries  in  the  United  States  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire. 

Speaking  of  salaries,  the  case  of  Professor  Jef- 
frey, in  Toronto  LTniversity,  who  has  shown  ability 
for  research  work  (in  botany)  was  mentioned  the 
other  day.  He  was  enjoying  a  salary  of  $1,800. 
Harvard  wanted  him,  and  made  the  inducement 
much  larger.  Toronto  responded  by  meeting  the 
figure  of  Harvard.  The  latter  bid  again,  more 
than  doubling  the  first  salary.  The  professor  goes 
to  Har\artl.  This,  and  other  instances,  notably 
that  of  Professor  MacGregor,  who  recently  went 
from  Dalhousie  to  Edinbiu'gh,  show  the  \'alue  put 
on  research  work  in  modern  unixersities.  If  the 
man  be  forthcoming  the  salary  is  read}-. 

"You  are  much  ahead  of  us  in  }'our  common 
schools  of  the  provinces  b}-  the  sea,"  said  a  Toronto 
friend  to  me  the  other  da}-.  "  Here  we  ha\-e  de- 
generated ;  and  our  schools  are  sensibly  deteriora- 
ting under  the  system  of  cram  pursued.  The 
demoralizing  effect  of  preparing  scholars  for  ex- 
amination merely,  instead  of  the  ]iroper  training  in 
real  scholarship  and  character  building,  is  slowl}- 
undermining  our  system  of  education.  .Stuffing 
pupils  with  answers  of  examination  (|uestions,  a 
drear}'  routine  of  "  lesson-helps,"  and  tin  holding 
out  to  boys  and  girls  that  the  onl}-  end  of  school 
training  is  to  pass  a  successful  examination,  would 
suri'h-  und<rniine  the  best  s\-sti-m  of  ciluoation  in 
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the  world."  But  are  we  as  free  from  the  benumb- 
ing eiifects  of  such  a  course  of  training  (?)  as  our 
Toronto  friend  seemed  to  imply?  or  did  distance 
lend  enchantment  to  his  view?  Let  us  think  about 
it,  and  subject  ourselves  and  our  methods  to  a  rig- 
orous cross-examination. 


From  Toronto  to  Truro  is  a  long  distance.  I 
arrived  at  this  growing  educational  centre  in  time 
to  take  part  in  the  peace  celebrations  at  the  Normal 
School.  The  beautiful  grounds  in  front  of  the 
building,  over-arched  with  the  fresh  green  of  a 
newly  awakened  spring  foliage,  presented  a  lively 
scene.  The  martial  sounds  of  volleys  of  musketry 
and  the  fine  soldier-like  bearing  of  the  school  cadets, 
mingled  with  the  patriotic  songs  and  the  bright 
<lresses  and  approving  smiles  of  the  young  lady 
students,  left  no  doubt  that  loyal  hearts  were  re- 
joicing in  the  return  of  peace.  Moving  about 
among  the  students  were  Principal  Soloan  and  his 
wife  and  the  members  of  the  stafif,  all  entering  into 
the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  in  complete  sympathy 
with  the  feelings  of  the  students.  The  spirit  of 
rejoicing  and  frolic  was  abroad  that  afternoon. 
And  there  was  evidence  that  peace  has  her  victories 
no  less  renowned  than  war.  From  near  by  came  the 
sounds  of  workmen  engaged  in  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  academy  building,  which  will  soon 
stand  as  another  monument  worthy  the  educational 
spirit  of  this  enterprising  town.  Close  to  the  Nor- 
mal School  is  the  new  science  building,  recently 
finished,  admirably  planned  and  thoroughly  equip- 
ped institution.  G.  U.  Hay. 


The  wonderful  electric  cannon  recently  invented 
in  Norway  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  greater  re- 
volution in  warfare  than  that  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  wliich  the  new  gun  acts  has  not  been 
made  public ;  but  it  is  known  that  the  projectile 
is  thrown  from  a  cast  iron  tube  wrapped  with  cop- 
per wire.  No  explosive  gases  results  from  the  dis- 
charge. It  is  expected  that  when  the  invention 
takes  practical  form  it  will  be  possible  to  throw  a 
projectile  weighing  two  tons  to  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles. 

It  is  thought  that  the  United  States  is  about  to 
acquire  territory  in  Africa,  by  the  lease  or  purchase 
of  a  coaling  station  in  Liberia. 

A  battalion  of  Turkish  troops  is  reported  to  have 
been  annihilated  by  rebels  in  Arabia. 


For  the  Educational  Kkview  J 

Where  the  Modder  River  Flows. 

There  is  no  flower  in  Canada, 

That's  fragrant  now  to  me ; 
The  sweetest  song  in  all  her  fields 

Is  void  of  melody ; 
And  the  gladness  of  her  people 

Cannot  wile  away  my  woes. 
For  my  heart  is  with  my  Willie 

Where  the  Modder  River  flows. 

They  tell  me  that  they  laid  him  down 

As  in  a  pleasant  dream, 
In  the  shade  of  the  mimosa 

By  that  dark  and  distant  stream; 
That  they  marked  the  spot  and  left  him 

To  a  mortal's  last  repose — 
All  alone,  to  sleep  forever 

Where  the  Modder  River  flows. 

But  oh,  perhaps,  some  bird  will  sing 

His   requiem  overhead ; 
Some  little  flower  take  root  and  grow 

Above  his  narrow  bed ; 
Some  stranger  pause,  and  shed  a  tear 

In  sympatny  for  those 
Who  mourn  a  loved  one  sleeping 

Where  the  Modder  River  flows. 


'  Kanata.' 


The   River. 


'  Why  hurry,  little  river, 
Why  hurry  to  the  sea  ? 
There  is  nothing  there  to  do 
But  to  sink  into  the  blue. 
And  all  forgotten  be. 
There  is  nothing  on  that  shore 
But  the  tides  for  ever  more. 
And  the  faint  and  far-ofi'  line 
Where  the  winds  across  the  brine 
For  ever,  ever  roam, 
.j^nd  never  find  a  home. 

'  Why  hurry,  little  river, 

From  the  mountains  and  the  mead, 
WMiere  the  graceful  elms  are  sleeping, 

.'\nd  the  quiet  cattle  feed  ? 
The  loving  shadows  cool, 
The  deep  and  restful  pool, 
And  every  tribute  stream 
Brings  its' own  sweet  woodland  dream 
Of  the  mighty  woods  that  sleep 
Where  the  sighs  of  earth  are  deep. 
And  the  silent  skies  look  down 
On  the  savage  mountain's  frown. 

'  Oh  linger,  little  river, 

Your  banks  are  all  so  fair, 
Each  morning  is  a  hymn  of  praise, 

Each  evening  is  a  prayer. 
All  day  the  sunbeams  glitter 

On  your  shallows  and  your  bars, 
And  at  night  the  dear  God  stiljs  you 
With  the  music  of  tlie  stars." 

-^George.  Fredarich  Scott. 
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Studies  in    the    Place-Nomenclature  of  New 
Brunswick. 

No  3. 

Hv  \V.  F.  (;an()X(;. 

The  Investigation  of  the  Place-Nomencla- 
TUKE  OF  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince 
Edward  Island. 
'I'lie  origin  of  the  Place-Nomenclature  of  New 
Brunswick  has  been  fairly  well  worked  out,  (as  the 
fir.'il  article  of  this  series  shows),  and  is  still  being- 
studied  ;  but  no  attempt  at  the  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  subject  in  Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  has  yet  been  made.  Vet  those  pro- 
vinces arc  certainly  not  less  int  Testnig  in  this  re- 
spect than  New  Brunswick,  aid  they  thus  offer 
most  attractive  fields  for  study  for  ambitious  local 
investigators.  Every  teacher  ought  to  pursue 
some  systematic  investigation  for  the  sake  of  its 
invigorating  effect  upon  his  own  intellectual  fibre 
and  upon  his  teaching ;  every  normal  person  ought 
to  have  a  hobby  to  which  he  can  turn  with  pleasure 
as  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  every-day  work ; 
every  citizen  should  take  an  interest  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  his  country.  The  study  of  local 
I'lace-Nomenclature  combines  these  three  interests 
in  an  e.xceptional  manner,  and  it  has  the  further 
advantage  that  through  it  one  is  likely  to  make  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  local  history.  The  inves- 
tigation is  not  eas}'.  liut  it  is  most  alluring.  A  chief 
recjuisite  is  that  it  shall  be  attacked  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  spirit  which  doubts,  weighs,  tests,  and 
rests  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  complete 
logical  demon]stration.  One  must  go  systemafti- 
cally  through  the  local  histories,  through  the  old 
maps  and  plans  in  Crown  Land  offices,  to  old  resi- 
dents, to  Indians,  .to  biographical  dictionaries,  re- 
cording all  early  forms  of  the  names,  and  tracing 
them  back  patiently  and  systematically  until  the 
earliest  appearances  are  found,  or  until  the  origins 
are  otherwise  fully  solved.  One  comes  to  enjoy 
the  pursuit  of  the  origins  of  these  names  witli  all 
the  joy  of  the  hunter,  and  with  eejual  delight  cap- 
tures the  quarry  at  last.  But  to  be  understood,  it 
must  be  tried,  and  some  young  scholar  in  each  of 
those  provinces  has  a  fine  opportunity  before  him. 

The  Genesis  of  Nona  Scotia. 
Probably   most   of  the   readers   of  these   lines,   if 
asked  the  origin  of  the  fine  old  name  Nora  Scotia. 


would  answer  that  it  was  given  by  Sir  William 
Alexander  in  1O21.  But  they  would  be  wrong,  or 
at  least  only  partially  right.  Sir  William  Alexander 
named  the  country  New  Scotland,  and  intended 
that  it  should  always  be  so  known,  as  it  was  indeed 
for  over  a  century  after  his  death.  But  in  evidence 
here  are  his  own  words,  as  recorded  in  his  book, 
"  An  Encouragement  to  Colonies,"  published  in 
1624 : 

Hailing  sundry  times  exactly  weighed  tliat  which  1  haiie 
alreadie  dehuered,  [viz.  the  advantages  ot  colonization], 
and  beeing  so  exceedingly  enflamed  to  doc  some  good  in 
that  kinde,  that  I  would  rather  betray  the  weaknesse  of 
my  power,  than  to  conccale  the  greatnesse  of  my  desire, 
being  much  encouraged  hereunto  by  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorge, 
and  some  others  of  the  vndertakers  for  Nczv  England,  1 
shew  them  that  my  Countrimen  would  nener  aduenture 
in  such  an  Enterprize,  vnless  it  were  as  there  was  a  Nexv 
France,  a  New  Spaine,  and  a  New  England,  that  they  might 
likewise  haue  a.  New  Scotland,  and  that  for  that  effect  they 
might  haue  bounds  with  a  correspondencie  in  proportion 
(as  others  had)  with  the  Countrey  whereof  it  should  beare 
the  name,  which  they  might  hold  of  tlri;ir  owne  Crowne, 
and  where  they  might  bee  gouerned  by  their  owne  Lawes : 
they  wisely  considering  that  either  Virginia,  or  Nezv  Eng- 
land, hath  more  bounds  than  all  his  Majesties  subjects  are 
able  to  plant,  and  thai  this  purpose  of  mine  by  breeding 
a  vertuous  emulation  amongst  vs.  would  tend  much  to  the 
aduancenient  of  so  braue  a  worke.  did  yeeld  to  my  desire, 
designing  the  bounds  for  mee  in  that  part,  which  had 
beene  questioned  by  the  French  and  leauing  the  limits 
thereof  to  bee  appointed  by  his  Maiesties  pleasure,  which 
are  expressed  in  the  Patent  granted  \nto  me,  \ndcr  his 
great  Scale  of  this  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  marching  vpon 
the  West  towards  the  Riuer  of  Saint  Croix  now  Tweed 
(where  the  Frenchmen  did  dcsigne  their  first  Habitation) 
with  New  England,  and  on  all  other  parts  it  is  compassed 
by  the  great  Ocean,  and  the  great  Riuer  of  Canada,  so  that 
though  sundry  other  preceding  Patentes  are  imaginarily 
limited  by  the  degrees  of  Heauen,  I  thinke  that  mine  be 
the  first  National  Patent  that  euer  was  cleerly  bounded 
within  America  by  particular  limits  vpon  the  Eartli. — 
From  Slafter's  Sir  U  illiani  Alexander  and  .Imerican  Col- 
onization, Boston,  1873. 

Thus  is  laid  bare  the  very  genesis  of  Xova  Scotia, 
in  the  very  words  of  its  own  fouiuler ;  and  tliis 
passage  is  one  of  the  classics  of  Nova  Scotian  his- 
tiirv.  It  shows  us  that  Alexander  liad  i)ecome 
greatly  interested  in  the  schemes  for  .\merican 
colonization  then  afoot,  but  thought  iiis  Scottish 
fellow-couiiti^-jmen  woufd  never  \enture  in  such 
plans  unless  in  a  XcM  Scotland.  ct)mparable  in 
name  and  extent  with  the  New  I'rance,  New  .S])ain 
and  .\e\\  England  already  established  tlieie. 
I'lirther,  the  ]>r(iprietors  of  .\ew  iMigland.  which  in 
1621    extended    to    40"    north  latitude     (the    same 
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parallel   which   forms,   though  not   for  this   reason,  ferred  that  they  are  the  same  .\vor<k  Although  many 

a   part   of  the   present   northern   boundary  of   Xew  distinti^uished  writers  have  held  this  view,  there  is 

I'.runswiek).  granted  him  a  part  of  their  lands  in  not   die   slightest   historic   evidence  in   maps,   books 

liie     region     disputed     witli     the     French,     namely  or   documents   to   sustain   it.     (  )ii   the   contrarv,   its 

.Vcadia,   which,   since    i<x>2,   the   latter  had  claimed  not  the  slightest  historic  evidence,   in  maps,  books 

under  rights  from  the  voyage  of  \'errazano.     Tliis  to  a  very   ditiferent   origin.     We  can  trace   it   back 

grant,  forming  Xew  Scotland,  was  separateil  from  through   many   writers   to   Champlain :   wdio,   in  his 

Xew  England  by  the  St.   Croix,  and  was  bounded  work  of  1613,  spells  it  sometimes  .-icadic.  and  some- 

elsewhere  by   the  ocean,   thus   ])ossessing  recogniz-  times  Arcadic.      I'.ut  in  his  work  of  1C03  he  invari- 


able natural  boundaries  instead  of  the  invisible 
parallels  b\-  which  all  the  other  earlier  countries 
had  been   limited. 

The  country   was,   then,   to  be  called   Xew  Scot- 
land: and  so  it  was  upon  all  maps,  except  a  few  pub-  ' 
lislied  in  Latin,  until  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713.     That  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  Latin,  l-'rench 
and  English,  and  the  Latin  version  uses,  of  course, 
the  Latin   form  Xofu  Scotia,  precisely  as  had  the 
original   Latin  charter  of    1^121.   while   the   English 
and   I'^-ench   versions   also  adopt  the   Latin   instead 
of  the  English   form,  primarily  no  doubt   for  con- 
venience.     But  its  use  in  this  treaty  would  not  have 
displaced  the   English   form  Xcii.'  Scotland  by    the 
Latin   form   Xova   Scotia   for  all   succeeding  times, 
had  it  not  been  that  immediately  after  it  was  signed 
a  disjnite  arose  between  J.uigland  and  P'rance  as  to 
the   bounds   of   Acadia   or   Xova   Scotia,   a   dispute 
which  continued   with  great  vigor  until    1735.  and 
which  caused  the  treaty  to  be  discussed  and  (juoted 
constantly,    and    maps   to   be  made   to   illustrate   it. 
.\s    these    discussions    frequently    cited    the    treaty, 
they  naturally  adopted  its  form  of  Xova  Scotia;  and 
it   is.   1  believe,  beyond  question   that   we  owe  the 
liresent  use  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  to  those 
boundary     tlisputes,     without     which     the    country 
wiiulcl  to-day  be  known  to  us  as  Xew  Scotland. 

The  Genesis  01^  Acadi.\. 


ably  spells  it  .Ircadic.     (  )n  the  numerous  maps  of 
the  preceding  century,   which   mark  it   preciselv   in 
the  proper'  place,   it   is  called  always  Larcadic.    or 
Larcadia.  and  finally  on  a  map  by  one  Gastaldi  in 
1548,  it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  form  Lar- 
cadia. amidst  a  series  of  other  names,  every  one  of 
which  is  of  European,  and  not  one  of  which  is  of 
native  origin.     This    fact,   combined   with   the   pre- 
sence of  the  L   (  wdiich  of  course  does  not  belong  to 
the  termination  (/(•(;(/('('),  and  the  presence  of  the  r, 
which    does    not    occur   in   the  primitive    Jilicmac, 
shows  that  Acadia  is  not  of  Indian,  but  of  Euro- 
pean origin,  though  of  meaning  unknown.    I  believe 
that    further    investigation    will  yet    show  the  real 
origin  of  this  historic  and  beautiful  place-name. 
Al.meston. 
This  name  few  of  my  readers  have  ever  heard  of, 
\'et   it  was  once  of  some  importance.        It  was  the 
name  of  an  old  Xova  Scotian  township,  established 
in  i/OS.  covering  a  large  area  east  of  the  St.  John, 
in    Kings   and   Queens    Counties,    Xew    IJrunswick, 
;uid    later    called    Amesbury.       The    origin    of    the  - 
name  has  hitherto  been  unkiK)wn.     It  first  appears 
in  an  advertisement  in  the  Xova  Scotia  Gaccttc  of 
March  31,   1768,  in  the  form  OIniaston.  as  a  town- 
ship on  the  east  side  of  the  St.  John,  thirtv    miles 
from    I'ort   Frederick.     In   making  some   investiga-' 
tion  into  the  familv  historv    of    Montagu   W  iliiKit, 


The  discussion  of  the  name  Xova  Scotia  suggests  Governor    of    Xova  Scotia    in   1765,  I  found    in    a 

that    older    and   closely    interrelated   name,    Acadia.  work  on  the  Baronage  of  Englaiul  that  he  was  the 

.Vnd  if  my  readers  were -asked  to  explain  the  origin  nephew   of   Sir   Robert   WihiKit.      .\ow   Sir    Robert 

of  Acadia,  they  would  jirobably  all  agree  that    it  is  \\"ilmot,  in  1764,  had  been  granted  Long  Island,  in 

derived  from  the  Micniac  termination  acadic.  signi-  Queen's  County,  and  in  1765  a  piece  of  land  on  the 

fying   ■■  place   of   occurrence  "   of   something.      But  mainland  east  of  it,  a  place  marked  on  a  contem- 

they   would   be.    I    believe,   totally   wrong.     This   is  porar}-    map    as    "  Governor    Wilmot's    I'arni,"'   and 

not  the  iilace  to  give  all  the  evidence  in  detail :  but  I  both  of  these  places    fell  within    the  limits    of  the 

shall  sinii)ly  point  out  a   few   facts.     The  supposed  township  of  Olmaston.     Looking  for  further  infor- 

origin    of   .\cadia    lor    Acadie  I    from    acadic.    rests  mation  about  Sir  Robert,  I   found  that  his  ancestral 

entirel\-     upon     a     coincidence:    acadic    does  occur  home   was    at    Osniaston.    in    Derbyshire.    England, 

many    times   as   a   termination   of    Indian    words   in  The  history  of  Almeston  then  seems  clear.     This 

.\cadia;    and  ihr  n.ime  .Icadic.  nr  Acadia,    was  aj)-  great  township   was  named   (  )smaston   in   honor  of 

plied  to  the  whole  i;(.iuntry  ;  tberefcire  it  has  been  in-  Sir   ivobei  t    Wilinot.  who  already  owned  land   v\itiiin 
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Its  liordcrs.  Pi)-  sonic  clerical  error,  the  ,v  was 
changed  in  tiie  grant  to  an  /,  and  ( )lniaston  was 
adopted  as  its  name.  Later,  persons  who  heard  it 
prononnced,  hut  did  not  know  the  spelling.' called 
it  Alinaston.  or  .-lliiustoii .  wdiich  survived  until  it 
was  replaced  by  Aniesbury.  which  was  given  for 
the  leading  grantee  of  the  township.  Hut  this 
name  also  vanished  with  the  coming  of  the  Loval- 
ists,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  township.  Here 
we  have  another  link,  of  which  there  are  so  manv. 
between  the  history  of  Xew  llrunswick  and  that  of 
Xova  .Scotia. 

Woodstock. 

The  origin  of  this  name  has  hitherto  been  un- 
known. Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  in  his  articles  on  the 
history  of  Carleton  County  in  the  Woodstock 
Despatch,  has  surmised  that  it  must  be  from  the 
great  "  stock  of  wood."  found  there  by  the  first 
settlers. — a  theory  which  he  must  mean  to  be  taken 
as  a  pleasantry,  and  which  would  be  e(|uall}'  appro- 
priate for  most  other  parishes  in  forest-clad  Xew 
jirunswick.  It  was  first  used  in  the  Act  of  1786, 
dividing  the  province  into  counties  and  parishes. 
Knowing  how  commonly  places  in  America  were 
then  named  in  honor  of  persons  prominent  in  Eng- 
land, I  sought  in  books  on  the  Peerage,  and  found 
that  the  third  Duke  of  Portland  (  for  whom  Port- 
land, in  St.  John  County,  had  doubtless  been  earlier 
named),  long  prominent  in  English  politics,  and 
Prime  .Minister  in  1783,  was  also  \'iscount  Jl'ood- 
stock.  I  think  it  altogether  probable  that  this  name 
was  given  by  the  Xew  Brunswick  Council  in  his 
honor.  '  '       - 


(Ir.iw    the   cutting   lines   parallel   t(^  the   sides  of  the 
s(|uare. 

The  practical  work  may  be  commenced  by  cut- 
ting out  the  back  from  a  piece  of  ])lain  or  colored 
cardboard.     Then  a  S(|uare  of  fancy   paper  should 

Ex     14-  .     Tin, shed      Model 


be  cut  and  the  lines  for  the  opening  carefully  drawn 
upon  it.  Then  the  difficulty  of  commencing  the 
cut  will  occur.  In  the  previous  frames  the  scissors 
could  be  stuck  through  the  centre  of  the  opening 
and  cuts  commenced.  .\s  there  is  no  waste,  re- 
moved from  this  opening,  and  the  corners  of  the 
triangular  pieces  turned  back  will  show,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that   another  method  must  be  used.     Take  the 


E^»     24-.    W°'t.n-^     Pr«wi~.!k    V— 


Foi*  the  Ei)rf:ATHis'AL  Review]. 

Cardboard  Work— No.  6. 

By    1'.  H.  KiiiNi.K. 
(All  rights  reserved;. 

ExEucisK  24. — A  fancy  frame  for  small  jjhoto. 
This  is  an  attractive  model,  but  somewhat  difficult. 
The  drawing  is  simple,  but  the  cutting  and  stick- 
ing are  trt)ublesome.  It  is.  however,  within  the 
power  of  most  children  to  overcome  these  difficul- 
ties, and  the  result  is  a  pleasing  article.  The  back  piece  of  paj^er  and  crease  it  at  the  centre,  and  for  a 
is   formed  of  a  piece  of  plain   white  card,  and  the      little  distance  on  either  side  of  it.     'i'lieii.  pinching 

it  firmlv.  cut  the  double  thickness  along  the  line. 
(  It  is  easier  to  crease  the  sipiare  right  across,  luit 
the  portions  uncut  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
model  afterwards).  When  one  of  the  cuts  i> 
started  in  this  way.  the  rest  are  easy.  I'lie  next 
step  is  to  |)aste  three  edges  of  the  paper  and  attach 


front  of  colored  paper.  If  the  latter  is  plain  on 
one  side,  the  effect  is  very  good  when  the  corners 
are  turned  back. 

Draw  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  commencing 
with  the  square.  Find  its  centre  by  the  intersec- 
tion of  its  diagonals,  or  liv  measurement,  and  then 
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it  1(1  the  cardlioard  back.  WIk'ii  ihal  is  suffici- 
aitlv  "  set."  put  a  tiny  dali  of  paste  on  the  corner 
of  one  of  the  centre  pieces  and  fold  it,  over  a  black- 
lead  pencil,  down  ag:ainst  the  face  of  the  model. 
Repeat  with  the  other  three,  punch  a  hole  in  one 
corner  for  hanoingf  up,  and  the  model  is  complete. 
ExERCi.si-;  25. — An  octagonal  table  mat.  This 
exercise  is  a  good   introduction  to  another  simple 

£.»    2.5.  Ra  Oa^^o.ial     Hat 


polvg-on,  the  octagon.  There  are  several  methods 
of  constructing  the  tigure,  but  perhaps  the  best 
is  that  of  the  circumscribing  sqtiare.  Draw  a 
square  of  the  required  size,  and  its  diagonals.  With 
the  compasses  on  the  angle  of  the  square  and 
radius  equal  to  the  semi-diagonal,  describe  an  arc. 
Repeat  from  each  angle  and  the  points  of  the  octa- 
gon are  obtained.  The  diagram  makes  this  clear, 
though  probably  this  simple  method  is  known  to 
most  teachers. 
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.Vnotlicr  metluxl  is  to  draw  a  circle  and  vertical 
and  horizontal  lines  through  its  centre.  The  result- 
ing right  angles  can  then  be  bisected  and  the  circle 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts.  By  joining  these 
poiuts  an  octagon  is  of  course  easily  obtained. 


If,  however,  the  children  have  grasped  the  pre- 
vious lessons,  one  edge  of  the  octagon  can  be  given 
and  the  45°  set  square  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  60°  set  square  was  used  to  draw  the  hexagon. 

One  other  method  for  describing  an  octagon  is 
given.  It  is  useful,  as  the  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  any  polygon.     Commence  by  drawing  one 


Dr.- 
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side  of  the  polygon  and  produce  it  in  one  direction. 
From  one  end  of  the  given  side  as  centre,  and  the 
length  of  the  side  as  radius,  describe  a  semicircle. 
Divide  this  semicircle  into  the  same  number  of 
parts  as  the  figure  is  to  have  sides.  Then  a  line 
drawn  through  the  second  division  of  the  semicircle 
gives  the  exterior  and  interior  angle  of  the  requir- 
ed polvgon.  The  figure  may  be  completed  by 
copying  the  angle  thus  found  at  the  other  end  of 
the  given  side,  or  the  two  sides  may  be  bisected, 
and  the  intersection  of  the  bisecting  lines  will  cir- 
cumscribe the  polygon.  The  length  of  side  can 
then  be  stepped  off  on  this  circle  and  the  figure 
drawn. 

The  practical  work  of  this  model  is  very  simple, 
but  may  be  varied  by  cutting  out  a  circle,  or  a 
smaller  octagon,  of  white  paper  and  pasting  it  on 
the  large  octagon  as  a  centre  piece. 

Exercise  26. — A  letter  case  or  pocket,  to  hang 
up.  Two  forms  of  this  are  given,  and  either  may 
be  taken.  The  curves  at  the  top  are  portions  of 
circles,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  try  some  free- 
hand curves  in  some  cases.  The  alternative  pat- 
tern is  fastened  by  a  slip  of  card  instead  of  being 
tied  with  ribbon ;  but  this  could,  of  course,  be 
applied  to  either. 

Commence  the  drawing  by  a  rectangle  8  i-2"x6", 
Measure  down  from  the  top  i  1-4"  and  2  1-2",  and 
draw  faint  lines  across.  On  these  lines  the  centres 
of  the  arcs  used  to  form  the  ornamental  tops  are 
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found.  Tlic  terms  arc.  soniicirck'  an<l  ([uadrant 
can  be  illu.stralcil  in  this  nuidcl. 

In  cutting  out,  the  small  cm'ves  will  ])rove  (litifi- 
cult,  but  a  little  care  will  enable  the  children  to 
accomplish  them  neatly  and  evenly.  The  holes 
arc  only  marked  on  the  portion  which  turns  up  to 
form  the  pocket.  This  and  the  back  are  punched 
simultaneously  after   folding-  together. 

Exercise  26a,  the  alternative  form  of  26,  varies 
slightly  in  the  drawing,  and  is  perhaps  a  little  nn)re 
difficult. 

Commence  with  a  rectangle  of  g"  .x  6"  and  a 
faint  line  across  it,  2"  from  the  top.  Find  the 
centre  of  this  line  and  join  it  to  the  upper  corners 
of  the   rectangle.     With   a   radius  ot   2"   draw   the 

C»   26.   q    LtiUr    Case     ffolia.x^) 


middle  of  the  curve,  as  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Then,  from  the  upper  corners  of  the  rectangle,  and 
radius  equal  to  aa.  complete  the  curves.  This  exer- 
cise can  be  better  drawn  with  compasses,  as  great 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  an  uneven  junction 
of  the  curves.  The  front  portion  forming  the 
pocket  has  two  semicircles  on  it,  but  the  diagram 
makes  the  method  of  drawing  these  cjuite  clear. 

The  cutting  is  similar  to  that  of  Ex.  26,  but  care 
must  be  taken  at  bh.  The  small  rectangle  in  the 
diagram  is  the  piece  of  card  used  instead  of  a  rib- 
bon to  hold  the  front  up.  It  should  be  cut  out 
and  carefully  bent,  tlien  pasted  on  A  and  B  and 
held  in  position  while  the  front  and  back  of  the 
model  are  pressed  against  it.  The  bent  piece, 
ready  for  pasting,  is  shown  in  the  diagram. 

This  brings  us  to  the  end  of  the  first  series  of 
exercises,  and   in   the  majority  of  cases  it   will    be 


fiiuiid  tiiat  there  is  quite  sufficient  work  for  a  class 
lit,  saw  ( irade  I\'  children  for  a  year's  work,  es- 
pecially if  the  opportunities  for  drawing  be  made 
sufficient  use  of  and  it  be  properly  done.  One 
point,  however,  must  be  insisted  on  here :  I  refer 
to  the  individnai  character  of  all  handwork  in 
schools.  Some  children  have  greater  natural  skill 
and  make  more  rapid  progress  than  others,  and 
it  is  these  children  who  can  be  the  greatest  help 
or  the  greatest  worry  to  the  teacher  who  is  begin- 
ning any  form  of  handwork.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
for  the  teacher  to  be  prepared  with  a  few  exercises 
or  models  which  may  be  inserted  as  extra  work 
for  the  smarter  children.     Original  designs  should 


be  encouraged  and  the  children's  inventive  facidty 
thus  developed.  The  writer  has  found  it  an  excel- 
lent plan  to  have  a  day  set  apart,  say  once  in  three 
months,  on  wdiich.  instead  of  the  regular  models, 
the  children  may  make  whatever  article  they  de- 
sire. The  course  outlined  in  these  pages  need  not 
be  rigidly  adhered  to.  Init  the  teacher  must  use  his 
or  her  judgment,  and  many  suggestions  for  exer- 
cises will  occur  to  the  thoughtful  instructor.  Care 
must  be  taken,  however,  to  analyze  the  progression 
of  the  exercises.  The  work  must  proceed  strictly 
on  educational  lines — from  the  simple  to  the  com- 
])lex, —  building  to-day's  lessons  on  the  previous 
ones,  taking  care,  though,  to  add  some  new  diffi- 
cultv,  some  new  aspect,  perhaps,  of  an  old  princi- 
ple, in  each  fresh  exercise.  P.y  this  means  mere 
mechanical  maniijulation  is  avoided  and  the  mind 
of  the  child  is  constantl\  and  liealthil>  stimulaled 
and  developed. 

(Knil  111'  tlist  si'i'lesl. 
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Fort  lie  EnrrATii.NAi.  Hevik\v.| 

Nature  Talks  in  Primary  Grades. 

Bv  Mrs.  S.  Pattkks(in. 

And  Xiitiire,  the  old  nurse,  tixik 

Tlie  cliild  upon  iier  knee, 
Saying,  "  Here  is  a  stnry-lii>,>k 

Tliy  Fatlier  hath  written  lor  thee." 

"  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 

"  Into  regions  yet  iintrod  ; 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 

In  the  manuscript  of  (iod.' 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  nigjit  and  day 
Tlie  rhymes  of  the  unixerse. 

And  wliene\er  the  way  seemed  long, 

( Ir  his  heart  l)e,gan  to  fail, 
She  would  sing  a  more  wonderful  song, 

( )r  tell  ,1  more  mar\ellous  tale. 
—From  Lnii!ifi-//nir's  "  Biilhditji  I'oem  to  Ai/ris.ii-.. 


Fish  in  the  school-room  !  Impossible!  (  )f  what 
tise  anyway  ?  I  know  absolutely  nothing  about  them  ; 
and,  ni  any  case,  the  cost  of  an  aquarium  quite  settles 
the  matter. 

Thus  the  little  school-ma'am.  And  she  still  doubts 
when  you  point  out  the  fact  that  any  large  bowl  or 
basin  will  hold  enough  water  for  little  fish  to  swim 
in,  a  glass  one,  of  course,  being  preferable  in  the 
interests  of  observation.  Rut  their  food, — she  has 
n<it  the  slightest  idea  how  they  should  be  fed,  and 
lias  no  time  to  feed  them  if  she  did  know.  Then  you 
.gently  suggest  that  a  few  sedges  or  grass-like  plants 
such  as  grow  in  wet  places  sliould  be  put  in  the  bowl. 
Also,  and  here  you  hesitate  slightly,  there  should  be 
some  of  what  is  generally  known  as  green  slime,  so 
often  seen  on  the  surfaces  of  stagnant  pools.  The 
repugnance  to  this  last-named  requisite  is  somewhat 
overcome  when  you  explain  that  it  is  in  realit\-  a 
si)ecimen  of  plant-growth,  furnishing  food  for  the 
fi.sh,  and  at  the  .same  time  tending  to  keep  the  water 
pure  by  taking  from  it  decomposed  organic  matter. 

I'.ut  after  all  this  is  ready,  where  are  the  fish  to 
come  from;-  (iold-fish  are  not  to  be  had  fi.r  the 
asking.  I'ossilily  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  purchase 
them  if  we  could,  as  our  special  object  is  to  get  the 
children  interested  m  the  comnidii  things  around 
them,  and  to  see  the  beauty  which  too  often  passes 
unnoticed.  The  qtiestion  of  where  the  fish  are  to 
conve  from  is  an  easy  one  to  answer.  The  nearest 
pond  or  brook  will  furnish  dififerent  specimens;  and 
it  should  not  be  bard  to  find  a  bov  to  select    them. 


Minnows  are  ver}-  pretty  fish;  and  one  of  the  most 
beatitiful  of  our  common  fish  is  the  dace,  which  has 
tail  and  fins  tipped  with  red.  Sticklebacks,  or  pin- 
fish,  as  the  children  call  them,  are  verv  easy  to  get 
and  most  interesting  to  study.  They  are  so-called 
because  they  have  spines  along  their  backs  like 
thorns  or  pins.  One  little  school-ma'am  who  be- 
lieved in  the  valtie  of  awakening  interest  through 
observation,  catight  a  small  trout  herself  one  after- 
noon, and  brought  it  to  school  next  morning  in  : 
canning-bottle.  It  was  transferred  to  a  basin  and 
became  the  centre  of  interest  for  two  davs,  after 
which  it  was  again  placed  in  the  bottle  and  carried 
by  the  children  to  a  brook  about  half  a  mile  awa\-, 
where  it  was  released  to  find  a  new  home. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  the  easy,  graceftil 
movement  of  a  fish  in  water.  Without  any  appar- 
ent ei¥ort  he  glides  noiselessly  about,  sinking,  dart- 
ing rapidly  from  place  to  place,  and,  again,  resting 
motionless  for  a  second  or  two,  or  moving  lazily 
along  as  if  the  mere  joy  of  living  was  enough.  Then 
the  shimmer  of  the  colors !  Let  those  who  think 
fish  uninteresting  give  five  mintites'  close  attention 
to  one  moving  in  the  water,  and  note  when  the  time 
is  tip  if  they  are  as  itidififerent  as  before. 

Even  if  a  teacher  has  no  information  to  give  on 
the  subject,  still  it  is  good  for  the  children  to  be  en- 
couraged to  observe,  and  in  this  way  to  find  out 
for  themselves.  When  interest  is  otice  aroused 
there  are  ways  of  getting  questions  answered.  They 
can  observe  the  general  outward  structure  of  the 
fish,  the  large  mouth,  the  sinall  head,  the  position 
of  the  fins  and  their  movement,  the  tail,  and  the 
help  it  is  to  the  fish  in  swiinming,  serving  as  it  does 
both  as  an  oar  and  as  a  rudder. 

Dissection  and  minute  stitdy  are  quite  ottt  of 
place  in  primary  work.  Childhood  is  the  time  for 
the  awakening  of  interest  in  living  things  and  of 
sympathy  with  them.  Adapt  the  work  to  the  child's 
condition;  take  advantage  of  his  judgment  of  li''e 
and  movement  and  change,  and  quicken  his  sympa- 
thies by  chats  and  stories  about  living  things,  to- 
gether with  observation  of  their  habits.  Develop 
in  him  that  self-control  which  brings  the  power  of 
enjoying  things  without  an  inordinate  desire  for 
possession.  Apart  from  sttch  training  the  interest 
may  degenerate  into  cruelty. 

Little  children  are  not  capable  of  deep  thought, 
nor  is  it  according  to  their  nature  to  think  long  at 
a  time  about  any  one  thing ;  their  attention  is  easily 
diverted,  and,   indeed,  they  have  not  the  power  to 
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cijiitrol  it.  Tlicir  reascniin^'  ])o\vers  arc  weak,  show- 
ing plainly  their  existence,  however,  in  the  fact  that 
the  child  enjoys  seeinc:  relations  that  are  on  the 
surface  and  within  his  comprehension.  For  ex- 
ample he  can  appreciate  the  adaptability  of  the  fish's 
wedge-shaped  head  and  long,  narrow,  boat-like  body 
to  its  easy,  swift  movement  through  the  water :  or 
the  reason  why  the  fish  has  a  smooth  skin  usually 
covered  with  hard,  shiny  scales,  rather  than  a  hairy 
skin  like  the  cat  or  dog ;  also  the  reason  why  the 
scales  are  so  placed  that  they  lap  closely  one  over 
the  other  from  the  heail  to  the  tail.  Perhaps  it 
was  by  observing  the  scales  of  the  fish  that  men 
learned  how  to  shingle  a  house. 

Draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  to  hold 
a  fish  :  it  slips  through  our  fingers  as  if  there  was 
oil  on  it.  Explain  that  this  slippery  feeling  comes 
from  a  sort  of  gluey  substance  that  is  made  by  the 
fish,  and  which  runs  along  through  little  grooves 
in  the  scales.  This  must  make  it  easier  for  a  fish 
to  glide  about  in  the  water  and  to  get  into  small 
places  to  hide-  from  its  enemies.  A  very  useful 
kind  of  glue  is  made  from  the  skin  and  bones  of 
some  fish. 

While  watching  a  fish  move  about  in  the  water 
the  children  will  notice  that  it  keeps  opening  and 
shutting  its  mouth.  Lead  them  to  observe  also 
the  opening  and  shutting  of  the  gills.  Explain  the 
wav  in  which  the  fish  breathes.  It  needs  air,  but 
has  to  get  it  from  the  water,  so  it  takes  in  water 
through  the  mouth  and  passes  it  out  again  through 
the  gills  after  getting  all  the  air  it  can  from  it.  \\Mien 
water  is  running,  or  tossed  into  waves  by  the  wind, 
it  gets  more  air  mixed  with  it.  AMiales  have  no 
gills,  so  thev  have  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  breathe. 

If  possible,  show  pictures  of  diti'erent  kinds  of 
fish,  and  let  the  children  attempt  drawings  of  them. 


Selections  troiii  Seaside  and  Wayside.* 

The  prettiest  of  fish,  the  trout,  which  lives  in  so 
many  clear,  shady  streams,  where  there  are  deep, 
quiet  pools  to  bask  in,  is  very  careful  of  her  eggs. 
The  mother  trout  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  some  clean 
stream,  and  selects  a  nice,  sandy  place.  Then,  with 
her  tail,  she  fans  out  all  the  coarse  sand  and  gravel. 
If  there  are  larger  bits  of  pebble,  she  carries  them 
oiif  in  her  mouth. 

When  she  has  made  a  smooth  little  nest,  like  a 


'Nature  Readers  Seaside   and    Wayside.    No.   3.    Cy    Julia  McNai 
Wright.    Piil)li9hed  by  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  Boston.  Mass. 


cup,  she  drops  her  eggs  into  it.  Then  she  covers 
them  lighth'  with  gravel,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
floated  away.  When  she  has  finished  one  nest,  she 
swims  off  to  make  another. 

Little  fish,  from  the  time  they  are  out  of  the  egg 
until  they  are  about  half-grown,  are  called  fry.  A 
great  many  fish  together  are  called  a  school.  Thou- 
sands of  fish  will  come  leaping  and  tumbling  along 
in  the  water,  and  we  say  it  is  a  school  of  fish. 

Different  varieties  of  sticklebacks  build  different 
kinds  of  houses.  One  makes  a  nest  like  a  muiif 
among  water-weeds.  I  will  tell  you  of  one  kind  of 
nest.  The  little  fish  carries  straws  and  bits  of  grass 
and  moss,  and  tucks  them  down  into  the  gravel  and 
sand.  He  glues  them  with  the  glue  from  his  skin. 
While  he  is  at  work  he  holds  and  carries  his  mater- 
ial with  his  mouth,  and  presses  it  into  place  with 
his  body.  Having  laid  a  floor,  he  builds  a  little 
hut  of  woven  fibres  and  moss.  This  hut  is  about 
as  large  round  as  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  A  little 
door  is  at  the  top.  He  tries  the  strength  of  his 
house  by  stirring  up  the  water  near  it  with  his  tail. 

When  all  is  done,  Mr.  Stickleback  swirns  oK  to 
find  his  mate.  He  seems  to  tell  her  that  the  house 
is  ready.  She  is  a  lazy  little  creature,  and  does 
nothing  but  frolic  in  the  water.  She  goes  along  to 
the  new  home  and  goes  in  to  lay  some  eggs  there. 

]\lr.  Stickleback  proudly  swims  up  and  down 
before  the  home  to  keep  foes  away.  The  little 
mate  being  fond  of  play  does  not  like  to  stay  in  the 
house  long.  She  lays  a  few  eggs  about  the  size  of 
poppv  seeds.  Then  she  bites  a  hole  in  the  house 
and  runs  away !  Next  day  Mr.  Stickleback  goes 
to  find  her,  and  coaxes  her  back.  This  goes  on  for 
several  days,  until  a  great  number  of  bright  yellow 
eggs,  like  seeds,  are  laid  in  the  nest. 

After  this,  it  is  a  whole  month  before  the  little 
fish  will  hatch.  Meantime  other  fish  and  other 
sticklebacks  will  eat  them,  if  they  get  the  chance. 
All  that  month  the  kind,  brave  little  stickleback 
swims  up  and  down  near  his  nest,  and  drives  off 
enemies.  He  will  let  no  fish,  not  even  his  mate, 
come  near  his  treasure.  Finally  out  come  the  wee. 
wee  fish.  Xow  the  poor  little  father  has  a  harder 
time  than  ever.  The  other  fish  want  to  eat  up  the 
young  frv.  The  food  of  sticklebacks  is  grubs,  tiny 
insects,  and  very  small  fr\-.  As  they  arc  very 
hungrv  and  greedy,  they  arc  o-i  the  watch  to  pick 
up  the  new  little  fish.  But  the  stickleback,  how- 
ever hungry,  never  eats  his  own  little  ones.  He 
leaves  such  bad  conduct  to  the  dog-fish. 
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As  the  litllc  ones  grow,  they  are  very  active,  and 
want  to  stray  away  from  their  home.  Their  father 
knows  they  would  get  into  danger,  so  he  watches, 
and  chases  each  runaway  back  into  his  home  liounds, 
where  he  can  take  care  of  them  all.  Finally,  the 
little  ones  are  so  nearly  grown  that  they  can  fight 
for  themselves.  They  can  pick  up  their  own  food 
and  make  their  own  houses.  Then  they  are  allowed 
to  go  ofif  and  swim  where  they  choose. 
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COLLEGE  COMMENCEMENTS. 
Dalhousie  Convocation. 


\     Ir:-^:: 


Golden 

Bo.\T 

Song. 

Selected  fron 

"  The  Bouquet." 

Key  E  flat. 
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5(1  we  float,"  etc.,  music    same  as 
IS   a   motion    song,    the    children 


Close  with  the    refrain 
tirsl.     This   can    lie    used 
imitating  the  movement  of  rowing,  mo\ing  whole  arm 
oar,  turning  the  liands  to  imitate  fanning  the  oars, 


The  annual  convocation — the  thirty-seventh  since 
the  re-organization — was  held  on  the  29th  of  April. 
Addresses  were  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Professor  Falconer  and  Judge  Wallace. 
The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred on  M.  J.  Griffin,  Librarian  to  the  Parliament 
of  Canada,  and  on  Robert  Murray,  editor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Witness.  The  same  degree  was  con- 
ferred" at  the  autumn  convocation  on  Prof.  J.  G. 
MacGregor,  F.R.S.,  LL.D.,  who  was  called  from 
the  chair  of  physics  to  succeed  the  late  Professor 
Tait  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

The  degree  of  B.A.  was  conferred  on  26  (9  wo- 
men and  17  men)  ;B.L.  on  i  woman;  B.Sc.  on  5 
men  ;  LL.B.  on  12  men  ;  M.D.C.M.  un  23  (i  woman 
and  22  men)  ;  M. A.  on  7  (2  women  and  5  men)  ; 
M.L.  on  I  man.  Of  the  graduates,  at  least  twelve 
caine  from  other  provinces  than  Nova  Scotia. 

The  following  honors  and  prizes  were  an- 
nounced : 

Diplomas   of   Honors. 

Classics — High    Honors — Ernest   William   Coffin. 
Latin    and    English— High    Honors— Kenneth    Ferns    Mac- 
kenzie, George  Herliert   Sedgewick. 
Philosophy— High   Honors — Jeanette   Aubrey   Cann. 
Pure    and    Applied     Mathematics— High     Honors— V^rne^i 

Martin   Fleming,  John   Franklin   Rielly. 
Chemistry     and     Chemical     Physics  —  Honors —  Murdoch 
Alexander  Lindsay. 

Diplomas    of    Distinction. 
Distinction  — Irv'mg    Brass    Howett,    Alexander    William 
John  Myers. 

Graduate  Prize,  Medals  and  Scholarship. 
Avery  Prize   ($25) — Irving  Brass  Howatt. 
University  Medals — 

(Classics)— Ernest  W.   Coftin. 
(Latin  and   English) — Kenneth   F.   MacKenzie. 
(Philosophy) — Jeanette    A.    Cann. 
The  Medical  Faculty  Gold  Medal   (Final   M.  D.  CM.) 

— Silas  A.  Fulton. 
Nomination  to  1851   Exhibition  Science  Scholarship— 
($750  a  year  for  two  years)— Thomas  Carlyle   Hebh, 
M.  A. 
Entrance    Scholarship   and    Speci.xl    Prizes. 

Junior  Entrance  Scholarships — 

M.^cKENZIE  Bursary    (200)    Preferential- Murdoch  Canip- 
bell  McLean. 
Professors'     Schol.xrship      ($120)  —  Norman      Garfiehl 
Campbell. 

Sir  Wm.  Young  Scholarships  ($100,  $90,  $75)— Charles 
Tnpper  Baillie,  Charles  Gordon  Cimiming,  John  Mc- 
intosh Millar. 

Special  Prices — 
Waverley    Prize     (Mathematics)    $40— James    A.    Scrim- 
geour. 
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North     Bkitisu     Eursakv     ($6o  a    year    for  two    years) 

General    Excellence,   Second   Year — Lewis   Brehaul. 
Dr.   Norman  E.   MacKay   Prize   (Chemistry)   $40  — J.  S. 

Layton,  B.  A.,  and  W.   H.  Ross. 
Dr.   Lindsay's   Gold   Medal    (Primary  M.D. CM.)— Allan 

R.  Cunningham,  B.  A. 
Frank    Simson    Prize    (Chemistry   and    Materia    Medica) 

?2S — Kenneth  A.   McKenzie. 

The  miinber  of  registered  students  was  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  previous  year — the  total  number 
being  nearly  350.  The  president  announced  a  gift 
of  electrical  machinery  to  the  value  of  $500,  a  gift 
of  over  $366  from  the  Alumni  Association,  another 
of  $100  from  the  graduating  class  in  arts  and 
science.  The  proposed  memorial  Macdonald  build- 
ing is  meeting  with  a  generous  response.  The  stu- 
dents alone  have  subscribed  $5,000.  In  Cape 
Breton  over  $3,000  has  been  subscribed.  The  sum 
of  $25,000  is  aimed  at. 

The  courses  in  pure  science  —  mathematics, 
physics,  chemistry  and  geology — are  being  revised 
so  as  to  make  them  more  serviceable  to  students 
looking  forward  to  the  engineering  profession. 
The  new  professors  and  lecturers  have  had  highly 
successful  seasons.  In  mathematics,  Professor  D. 
A.  Murray  has  so  increased  the  requirements  that 
the  students  of  the  first  year  are  doing  the  work 
formerly  assigned  to  the  second  year.  Analytical 
geometry  and  calculus  will  hereafter  be  taken  up  in 
the  second  year.  In  physics,  greater  opportuni- 
ties are  being  given  for  laboratory  work.  The 
work  in  geology,  under  ^Ir.  Poole,  F.R.S.C.,  has 
been  very  successful.  The  class  lately  started  in 
Biblical  literature  has  proved  very  attractive.  Alto- 
gether the  session  has  been  most  satisfactory.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  union  of  the  colleges  will 
result  in  great  advances  in  scientific  work.  Our 
colleges  must  provide  the  opportunities  for  our 
voung  men  who  wish  to  engage  in  scientific  work, 
if  they  are  to  be  mindful  of  the  cotmtry's  needs. 
Patriotism  demands  union. 


Encoenia   Day  at  the   University  of  New 
Brunswick. 


The  University,  on  Thursday,  29th  of  ^lay  last, 
closed  one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  its  his- 
tory. The  interest  in  the  closing  exercises  was  well 
sustained  as  shown  by  the  very  large  attendance  at 
the  Encienia.  both  of  the  alumni  and  of  the  general 
public. 

During  the  vear  there  were  1 16  students  in  atten- 
dance, of  whom  thirty  were  women.  Of  these  twelve 
were  students  in  special  subjects,  and  104  entered 
for  the  full  undergraduate  course.  Nine  counties 
of  the  province  were  represented  in  the  graduating 
class,  which  numbered  nineteen,  including  two 
voung  women.  This  class,  besides  being  one  of 
the  largest  sent  forth  from  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity, is  one  of  marked  intellecttial  power.  In  its 
ranks  were  eight  honor  graduates,  and  the  standing 


of  five  others  (upwards  of  seventy  per  cent)  en- 
titled them  to  rank  in  the  first  division.  The  En- 
c(enial  proceedings  followed  the  usual  order. 

Dr.  John  Davidson's  oration  on  behalf  of  the 
faculty  was  scholarly  and  well  conceived,  not  too 
long,  and  the  closing  passage  singularly  effective. 
1  he  valedictorian  of  the  graduating  class.  Mr. 
J.  E.  Porter,  acquitted  himself  with  credit  and  be- 
coming modesty  in  a  somewhat  difficult  position, 
touching  lightly  in  his  outline  of  class  history  upon 
the  stormy  period  of  the  sophomore  year. 

The  closing  oration  on  behalf  of  the  Associated 
Alumni,  by  the  Right.  Rev.  Dr.  Courtney,  Bishop  of 
Nova  Scotia,  was  an  intellectual  treat,  and  although 
the  hour  was  late  the  orator  retained  the  attention 
of  his  audience  to  the  close  and  at  times  aroused 
much  enthusiasm.  The  limits  of  this  article  for- 
bid any  attempt  at  giving  even  an  outline  of  the 
oration. 

Lieut. -Governor  Snowball  was  present  in  his 
official  capacity  as  Visitor  of  the  University,  and 
evinced  the  most  cordial  sympathy  with  the  stu- 
dents in  their  work.  The  local  government  was 
represented  on  the  platform  by  Premier  Tweedie, 
Attorney-General  Pugsley,  and  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Hill, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  of  New 
Brunswick  by  the  presence  of  the  Hon.  Justices 
McLeod,  Barker  and  Gregory.  Members  of  the 
Alumni  from  all  parts  of  the  province  and  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  Fredericton  were  also  upon  the 
platform,  and  the  hall  was  thronged  with  the  friends 
of  the  college,  including  much  of  the  youth  and 
beauty  of  the  capital  city.  The  University  certain- 
ly possesses  the  good  will  of  the  community  in 
which  it  dwells. 

The  candidates  for  the  degree  of  B.  A.  were  pre- 
sented by  the  Rev.  Canon  Roberts.  LL.D.,  and  after 
the  conferring  of  the  degrees  by  Chancellor  Harri- 
son, the  members  of  the  graduating  class  were 
briefly  and  eloquently  addressed  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Dean  Harris,  of  St.  Catherines,  Ontario.  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges  presented  the  candidates  for  the  high- 
er degrees.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was 
conferred,  honoris  causa,  on  Rev.  W.  O.  Raymond. 
Robert  Chalmers,  and  Eldon  Mullin.  The  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  course  was  conferred  on  Professor  Cecil 
C.  Jones,  of  Acadia  College. 

Prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : 

Chester  B.  Martin,  the  Montgnmery-Cam|)l)e!l  pri/.c  for 
Classics,  and  Douslas  gold  medal  for  English  Essay. 

R.  St.  Inhn  Freeze,  tlie  Brydone-Jack  prize  fi>r  Physics, 
and  .Aluiimi  gold  medal  for  Latin  Essay. 

H.  S.   l)e\  iin,  tlie  Ketchum  silver  medal  for  Engineering. 

P.  B.  Perkins,  the  Governor  General's  gold  medal  fur 
Mathematical  Pliysics.  |  For  this  prize  there  was  practically 
a  tie  between  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Oev  Iin,  the  difference  in 
standing  by  examinations  being  a  third  of  iine  per  cent.] 

The  graduating  class,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  follows : 


B.  A.  degree,  witli  honors: 
Classics:  Di\.  1     C.  B.  Martin. 
Mathematics    and    I'hysics     Ww.  1 
Porter. 


P.    B.  Perkins,   J.    E, 
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Xatural  Science  and  Chemist  rv  l)i\.  1  ( ;.  1'.  O.  Feinvick, 
F.  N.  Patterson,  W.  ().  Ravmcmil,  \V.  I..   Tiacv. 

B.  A.  degree  Div  I  T.  J.  Allen,  A.  K.  C.  McKen/ie, 
H.  C.  W'evman. 

Div.  lI-.Miss  A.  Alward,  H.  Burns,  C.  \V.  H.  Perlcv. 

Div.  Ill-Miss  M.  McBeatli. 

Baclielurs  of  Science,  with  hunors— .Matliematics  and 
Physics:  Uiv.  I— H.  S.  Devh'n. 

B.  Sc.  degree  -Div.  1  H.  S.  Devlin,  H.  M.  Eastman,  I.  A. 
Legere. 

Di\,  II  -W.  Fradsliam,  J.  S.  Lenihan. 

During  the  proceedings  Chancellor  Harrison  made 
I  he  announcement,  amid  much  applause,  that  Sena- 
tor W'ark  had  sent  a  letter  of  kindly  greeting,  en- 
closing his  cheque  for  $i,ooo,  to  be  appropriated  in 
any  way  the  Senate  should  deem  advisable. 

Much  regret  was  evident  at  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  Dr.  Davidson  and  Professor  Stockley, 
both  of  whom  have  labored  hard  in  the  interests  of 
the  University. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  a 
recent  graduate.  Professor  Ernest  Brydone-Jack, 
to  a  chair  in  the  college,  evidently  has  proved 
popular  with  the  under-graduates,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  appointment  of  another  graduate  as  suc- 
cessor to  Professor  Stockley  will  prove  equallv  satis- 
factory. The  gentleman  referred  to,  Mr.  Wm.  H. 
Clawson,  is  a  young  man  of  brilliant  parts,  who  has 
attainetl  distinction,  first  at  the  I'niversitv  of  New 
I'.riinswick,  and  later  at  Harvard,  and  his  friends 
of  the  alumni  feel  every  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
fill  the  chair  to  which  he  has  been  elected  with  ho;ior 
to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Univ^rsitv. 


Acadia  University. 


The  educational  institutions  at  W'olfville  com- 
pleted their  sixty-fourth  year  of  service  to  higher 
education  on  Wednesday,  June  4th.  The  various 
exercises  in  connection  wdth  the  close  of  the  acade- 
mic year  extended  over  several  days,  and  were 
dargely  attended  by  friends  of  the  institutions  from 
every  part  of  the  ]Mariti:ne  Provinces.  The  vear's 
work  has  been  evidently  successful,  gratifving  pro- 
gress having  been  made  in  all  departments. 

The  attendance  at  Horton  Collegiate  Academv 
during  the  year  was  fully  up  to  the  ave'-age.  The 
.comfort  of  the  resident  students  was  materially 
increased  by  the  excellent  system  of  steam  heating 
and  electric  lighting  recently  installed,  .\dvance 
has  principally  been  made  along  the  lines  of  practi- 
cal science  and  cotnmercial  education.  The  closing 
exercises  were  held  on  ]\Ionday  evening,  June  2n(l. 
The  graduating  class  numbered  seventeen,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  will  continue  their  work  next 
year  as  freshmen  in  Acadia  College.  Besides 
these,  four  students  were  granted  diplomas  in  the 
business  course  and  two  in  manual  training. 

The  attendance  at  the  Ladies'  Seminary  has  sur- 
passed all  previous  records.  Rev.  H.  T.De Wolfe. 
-M.  .A..,  the  energetic  principal,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  success  of  his  first  year's  work.  Several 
changes  will  be  made  in  the  staff,  the  most  import- 


ant Ix'ing  the  appointment  of  a  gentleman  of 
thoi'ough  luusical  training  and  culture  to  take  charge 
o'  the  musical  departiuent.  The  graduating  class 
numbered  nineteen — fifteen  in  the  collegiate  course, 
two  in  the  piano  and  two  in  the  vocal  music. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises,  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  Governor-General's  medal  for 
excellence  in  English  essav  work  —  Miss  liessie 
liowlby.  Port  Medway,  X.  S. ;  the  Payzant  prize 
for  excellence  in  French — Miss  Bertie  Bowlby ;  the 
Payzant  prize  for  highest  standing  in  Etiglish — 
Miss  Ina  Cooper,  Springhill,  X.  S. ;  the  Payzant 
])rize  for  highest  standing  in  music — Miss  Mabel 
Elliott,  Clarence,  X.  S. :  the  St.  Clair  Paint  first 
honor  prize  for  highest  standing  in  studies  of  the 
collegiate  course  and  in  deportinent — Miss  Carrie 
Chambers,  Sackville,  X'^.  S. :  the  St.  Clair  Paint 
second  honor  prize  for  the  same  subjects  —  Miss 
Xora  Ferguson,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 

The  graduating  class  at  the  University  numliered 
twenty-four:  Charles  M.  Baird,  Truro.  X.  S. ;  Ira 
]\L  Baird.  Clementsvale.  X.  S. :  E.  Gordon  Bill. 
Woltville.  X.  S. :  Theodore  H.  Boggs,  Wolfville. 
X.  S. :  Samuel  J.  Cami.  Pleasant  X'alley,  P.  E.  I.; 
Avard  K.  Cohoon,  Wolfville,  X.  S. ;  E.  LeRoy 
Dakin.  Centreville,  X.  S. ;  Percy  S.  Elliott,  Para- 
dise, X.  S. ;  Frederic  G.  Goodspeed,  Penniac.  X.  1^>. ; 
W.  Kenneth  Halev,  St.  John.  X.  B. ;  Owei 
11.  Keddy,  Milton'  X.  S. :"  John  S.  McFadden, 
Johnson's  Mills,  X.  B;  Bessie  M.  McMillan,  Isaac's 
Harbour,  X.  S. :  Denton  J.  Xeily,  Middleton,  X.  S. : 
William  L.  Patterson,  .\mherst,  X.  S. ;  H.  Judscn 
Perry,  Cody's,  X.  B. :  Lida  Pipes,  .\mherst,  X.  S. ; 
Edith  H.  Rand.  Wolfville.  X.  S. ;  P.  Clinton  Reed. 
Berwick.  X.  S. :  Barry  W.  Roscoe,  Kentville,  X.  S. ; 
R.  Percy  Schurman.  Freetown,  P.  E.  I. ;  Leonard 
L.  Slipp.  Sussex,  N.  B. ;  Wylie  H.  Smith,  Elgin,  X. 
B. ;    Warren  .\I.  Steele,  Amherst,  X.  S. 

( )f  these,  nine  graduated  with  honors,  viz.,  I.  M. 
Baird,  E.  G.  Bill,  S.  T.  Cami,  W.  K.  Halev.  I.  S. 
McFadden,  B.  M.  Mc]\Iillan,  D.  I.  Xeilv,  E.  H. 
Rand.  1!.  W.  Roscoe. 

The  M.  A.  degree  in  course  was  conferred  o:i  the 
following  graduates :  Isabel  Eaton,  '9^ :  John  A. 
Glendenning,  '00;    Aaron  Perry,  '01. 

The  following  honorary  degrees  u'ere  conferred: 
D.  D..  Rev.  W.  A.  Newcombe.  '70 :  Rev.  J.  .\. 
I'^aulkner,  '78;    Litt.  D.,  Herbert  C.  Creed,  '65. 

The  medalists  and  prize  wiiniers  for  the  year  are 
as  follows  :  Xothard  and  Lowe  gold  medal  to  the 
senior  making  the  highest  standing  in  the  lastthre.' 
years — Ira  M.  Baird ;  Governor-General's  medal, 
second  highest  standing  as  above — Barry  W.  Ros- 
coe :  Mrs.  C.  T.  \Miite's  ]irize  in  English  literature 
—Miss  Bessie  Al.  McMillan:  Mrs.' F.  W.  Sum- 
ner's scholarship  of  $50  to  the  student  making  the 
highest  standing  in  the  junior  year — J.A.Bancroft: 
]\Irs.  V.  \y.  Sumner's  scholarship  of  $50  to  the 
student  making  the  highest  standing  in  the  Sopho- 
more year — E.  ^^'.  Reid :  the  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper 
medal  for  orator\- — Denton  T-  Xeilv. 
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Al  the  niectiuy  of  the  associated  alumni  on  Tues- 
(Ui)  afternoon,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  looking 
toward  an  increase  in  the  income  of  the  societ)-. 
The  following  officers  were  elected ;  President,  \V. 
h".  Parker;  \ice-President,  Rev.  G.  R.  White; 
Secretarv-Treasurer,  Rev.  W.  X.  Hutchins ;  Direc- 
tors, Revs.  J.  H.  MacDonald,  J.  H.  Jenner,  W.  Al. 
Smallman,  |.  W.  liancroft,  H.  T.  DeWolfe,  G.  O. 
Gates,  Mr.  Philip  W.  Bill,  Prof.  E.  \V.  Sawyer. 


Mt.  Allison  Convoiation. 


1  he  closing  exercises  at  Mt.  Allison  University, 
Sackville,  this  year  attracted  a  great  numher  of  in- 
terested visitors,  and  more  than  usual  enthusiasm 
was  displayed  in  the  various  events  connected  with 
the  close  of  the  \ear  at  these  favorite  institutions 
of  learning. 

The  male  academy,  which  is  so  ably  conducted 
iiy  Principal  J.  M.  Palmer,  aided  by  an  efficient 
statif,  has  had  another  successful  year,  the  attend- 
ance being  equal  to  that  of  lyoi,  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  academy.  Seven  stu- 
dents will  enter  the  college  for  the  next  year. 

J'rincipal  Borden,  of  the  Ladies'  College,  made 
tiie  gratifying  amiouncement  that  the  year  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  seventeen  years  he 
had  Ix-en  connected  with  the  institution.  The  reg- 
istration for  the  year  was  197,  57  of  whom  were 
day  pupils.  There  were  172  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment, 50  in  the  art,  and  152  in  the  conservatory. 
The  necessity  for  more  room  was  Isecoming  more 
and  more  urgent,  and  unless  students  are  to  be 
turned  away  additional  space  must  be  obtained. 

Dr.  Allison,  president  of  Mt.  Allison  Universit}-, 
reported  a  pleasant  and  successful  year.  The 
atendance  had  been  larger  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  valedictory  address  by  Egerton  Brec- 
Isen,  son  of  Rev.  Ralph  Brecken,  of  Toronto,  was 
a  clever  production,  and  won  much  favorable  com- 
ment. The  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  confer- 
red on  fourteen  graduates  as  follows  : 

r>.  A. — Egerton  Ryerson  Morrow  Brecken,  To- 
ronto, Unt. ;  Elmer  Clifford  Colpitts,  Point  de  Bute, 
\.  B. ;  John  Kennetn  Curtis,  Blackhead,  Xfld. ; 
Cecilia  May  Hart,  Sackville,  X.  B. ;  Edward  Cal- 
vin Hennigar,  St.  John.  X.  B. ;  Frederick  Robert 
Matthews,  Oneen's  Harbor,  Xtld. ;  Thomas  Har- 
rison McWilliam,  ivlill  Branch,  Kent  Co.,  X.  B. ; 
Ralph  Brecken  Mounce,  Avondale,  X.  S. ;  Walton 
Boyd  Magee  Parker,  (iranville  Ferry,  X.  S. :  Wil- 
liam John  Patterson,  Moncton,  X.  1!.;  (leorge  John- 
stone Trueman,  Point  de  Bute,  X.  B. :  Thomas 
Mitchell  March  Tweedie,  Xappan,  X.  S. :  Claude 
X'room,  Clementsport,  N.  S. :  hldward  Kenneth 
Wolff.  Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

M.  .\.  (in  course) — .\rthur  ( )sborne  Bigne\,  P. 
.\.  '01,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Charles  William  Squires. 
I'..  A.    '00.    Sound    island.    Xlld. 

riu-    I'ollnwiu^    receivcil   honor   ccrtillcates  ;     (  la^ 


sics  —  Hennigar,  Brecken.  .Mathematics —  Col- 
pitts.    Science — Patterson. 

it  would  be  impossiolc  here  to  give  even  a  brief 
detail  of  the  various  events  which  made  up  the 
four  days  of  convocation  exercises — the  alumni  and 
alumnae  re-unions,  class  dinners,  the  elocution  con- 
test, the  reception,  recitals,  the  essays  of  graduates, 
the  presentation  to  prize  winners.  Many  of  these 
events  were  of  the  greatest  interest,  especially  to 
those  who  were  leaving  the  college  life  for  the 
sterner  and  more  exacting  work  which  lay  before 
them  in  life. 

The  accomplishment  of  a  faithful  year's  work  by 
faculty  and  students,  with  nothing  to  mar  the  har- 
mony which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  college  life 
at  Sackville,  is  in  itself  a  great  event.  It  calls  for 
the  well  earned  praise  for  those  leaders  who  main- 
tain, year  after  year,  the  honorable  record  that  in- 
stitutions at  Sackville  enjoy;  and  the  wish  will  be 
heartily  echoed  that  the  future  years  have  greater 
prosperity  and  nsefulness  in  store  for  them. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

Te.\ciieus'  Institute  .\t  Windsor,  X.  S. 

The  teachers  of  Hants  and  Kings,  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  met  in  the  assembly 
hall  of  the  academy  building,  Windsor,  and  held  a 
very  successful  institute  on  Thursday  and  Frida\-, 
May  1st  and  2nd. 

After  the  usual  enrolment,  Principal  J.  A.  Smith, 
of  Windsor  Academy,  gave  an  address  of  welcome 
to  the  assembled  teachers.  Inspector  Roscoe  re- 
lilied  to  the  address,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  for 
a  short  time  on  the  weighty  responsibility  resting 
upon  the  teachers.  Each  stood  for  the  training  and 
education  of  forty  or  fifty  pupils.  This  was  a  great 
charge,  even  under  the  best  of  conditions.  Often 
the  attainments  and  natural  aptitude  of  the  pupils 
differed  very  much.  It  was  necessary  to  group  them 
in  order  to  do  the  best  work.  The  grouping  or 
classification  was  made  more  difficult  because  of 
the  fact  that  some  learned  one  subject  and  liked  it  . 
well,  and  had  no  taste  or  inclination  for  some  other 
subjects.  Then,  too,  the  parents  had  preferences 
•and  criticised  the  teacher  sometimes  because  too 
nnich  work  was  done,  and  sometimes  because  too 
little  was  accomplished.  Sometimes,  too,  parents 
magnify  all  the  failures  and  minimize  all  the 
successes  of  the  teacher,  and  sometimes  they  notice 
onlv  the  failures.  Parents  have  a  right  to  consult 
with  the  teachers,  and  even  to  criticize  them,  when 
they  do  it  in  a  sjiirit  of  fairness.  Mr.  Roscoe  re- 
minded the  teachers  that  they  were  members  of  the 
institute,  and  were  expected  to  parti.cipatc  most 
hearlilv  in  the  work  antl  business  that  might  come 
before  the  body. 

Mr.  L.  1).  Robinson,  of  ilerwick.  a  tracluT  ot 
manv  ^  ears  experience,  tiien  addressed  the  meeting 
..n  "    reaching  nl"  t'anadiau   llistor)."      lie  emphas- 
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ized  the  importance  of  combining  the  study  of  geo- 
graphy with  tliat  of  history.  He  referred  to  the 
French  as  the  pioneers  of  Canada,  stating  that  while 
we  could  not  expect  them  to  be  as  loyal  to  England 
as  those  of  British  connection,  we  might  expect  them 
to  be  quite  as  loyal  to  Canada,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  quite  as  lo}-al.  We  should  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  and  admiration  such  splendid 
Frenchmen  as  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada, 
and  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Canada.  He  spoke 
of  Henty  as  doing  a  great  deal  for  history,  and  that 
nearly  every  book  he  wrote  was  a  lesson  in  that 
direction.  He  suggested  the  reading  of  much  out- 
side the  text-book  in  order  to  teach  history  well. 
The  president  here  gave  an  outline  of  one  good 
method  to  be  followed  in  teaching  Canadian  history 
to  pupils  of  the  common  school  grades.  Briefly 
stated  it  was :  Read  the  lesson  with  the  pupils  when 
the  assignment  is  made.  Make  a  note  of  very  pro- 
minent points  on  the  blackboard  and  ask  the  pupils 
to  study  with  a  view  to  finding  as  much  as  possible 
about  these  principal  features.  At  the  recitation 
draw  a  diagram  on  the  board  and  fill  in  under  the 
chief  headings  as  time  and  the  attainment  of  the 
pupils  make  it  necessary.  Do  not  commit  the  text 
to  memory. 

Mr.  Sheilds  said  we  must  make  history  interest- 
ing if  we  wish  to  be  successful  in  teaching  it.  He 
had  seen  good  progress  made  by  reading  history, 
and  talking  and  asking  questions  about  it.  Dr. 
MacKay  einphasized  the  importance  of  reading  his- 
torical works.  He  asked  the  question,  How  many 
schools  had  libraries  connected  with  them?  and  it 
was  discovered  that  only  fourteen  of  the  schools 
represented  had  what  might  be  called  regular 
libraries. 

Mr.  Fred.  H.  Spinney,  of  Kentville,  read  a  paper 
on  "  Nature  Lessons — Methods  of  Teaching  Them." 
The  method  he  had  adopted  and  found  satisfactory 
was  to  begin  with  subjects  within  the  child's  reach, 
and  if  possible  objects  for  which  the  children  had 
some  liking,  such  as  the  domestic  animals.  The 
work  carried  on  as  suggested  in  some  of  the 
books  became  too  mechanical.  Bv  dealing  first 
with  those  objects  which  children  like,  we  can  lead 
them  with  much  eagerness  and  interest  info  the 
wider  world  of  nature  around  them.  The  infor- 
mation regarding  plants,  minerals  and  animals  may 
be  of  little  importance,  but  seeking,  observing,  think- 
ing, concluding  and  describing  are  of  the  utmost 
value  as  factors  in  education.  Natural  science,  if 
rightly  pursued,  was  a  powerful  means  to  this  end. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Superintendent  of  the  Manual 
Training  Schoojs  of  the  Province,  explained  how 
manual  training  and  natural  science  were  akin  in 
principle. 

"  Lessons  in  English  "  were  given  by  Miss  Ethel 
G.  Brooks,  of  Windsor,  and  Miss  Edith  Angevin, 
of  Hantsport.  The  lesson  given  by  Miss  Brooks 
was  to  her  own  pupils  of  Grade  III.  She  taught  the 
adjective  as  an  enlargement  of  the  subject.        llcr 


illustrations  were  admirable,  and  the  lesson  was  i 
model.  Miss  Angevin  put  an  extract  from  the 
poem  '■  Evangeline  "  on  the  board,  and  skilfully 
questioned  the  class,  provided  for  her,  so  as  to  make 
them  understand  the  meaning  of  the  terms  and 
language  used  in  the  poem.  She  also  taught  the 
pupils  to  analyze  the  piece  and  parse  some  of  the 
words. 

To  make  the  lesson  more  impressive  and  give  the 
situation  of  the  Acadian  land  and  the  village  of 
Grand  Pre,  the  teacher  drew  a  map  on  the  board 
and  had  places  marked  on  it  as  the  lesson  proceeded. 
Both  these  lessons  were  very  valuable  as  illustra- 
tions of  good  teaching. 

Mr.  Shields,  principal  of  Hantsport  High  School, 
gave  an  excellent  address  on  "  Our  School  System." 
He  spoke  as  one  who  had  studied  the  Xova  Scotia 
system  and  tested  it  by  actual  work  in  schools  where 
it  proved  in  the  main  helpful  as  a  guide  to  the  best 
kind  of  work.  He  spoke  of  the  criticism  of  the 
press  during  the  winter,  which  had  led  to  much  dis- 
cussion. We  must  have  faith  in  our  public  schools, 
for  if  we  lose  faith  in  them  their  character  will  be 
injured.  He  believed  their  success  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  teachers.  Our  system  embraced  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  leading  educational  systems  of  the  world, 
and  has  placed  teachers  far  in  advance  of  a  decade 
ago.  He  showed  the  advance  made  in  teaching 
nature  lessons,  which  resulted  in  a  better  conception 
of  training  the  powers  of  observation  in  the  child. 
Defects  which  do  not  exist  have  been  charged  against 
our  system  and  have  done  harm.  Our  system  is  a 
good  one,  and  can  stand  many  such  unjust  criticisms. 
One  critic  considered  the  studies  taken  up  as  a 
mass  of  useless  knowledge,  and  a  boy  leaving  school 
as  unfitted  for  making  a  living  for  himself,  and 
laid  all  the  blame  on  the  school  system.  Mr.  Shields 
said,  when  any  difficulty  arose  in  the  school,  the 
parents,  teacher  and  school  board  can  readily  settle 
it ;  and  a  remedy  was  always  at  hand  for  the  critic 
when  he,  too,  looks  for  it.  He  admitted  that  a  dunce 
at  grammar  may  prove  a  genius  at  the  bench.  We 
owe  the  advantage  of  manual  training  to  the  Council 
of  Instruction.  The  school  curriculum  must  be 
broad  enough  to  embrace  every  employment.  Our 
system  is  said  to  be  too  rigid.  Why  no  system  is 
more  elastic.  The  abolishing  of  examinations  was 
referred  to.  Germany,  America  and  Canada  agree 
that  they  are  valuable  and  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
With  our  present  superintendent  at  the  head,  and 
such  inspectors  as  he  had  taught  to  aid  the  teachers, 
there  can  be  no  failure  in  our  school  system. 

This  address  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw, 
principal  of  Berwick,  Mr.  Kelsey  C.  Denton,  of  Shu- 
benacadie,  Mr.  Russell  Ellis,  of  Alaitland  High 
Schoiils,  and  others. 

Mr.  Shaw  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  a 
school  of  eight  grades,  and  of  the  still  greater  diffi- 
culty when  two  or  three  high  school  grades  were 
added  to  those.  In  his  opinion  the  course  of  study 
was  reasonable  and  fair  for  the  pupils  ;  but  contained 
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more  than  the  teacher  can  prepare  for  and  teach  well 
in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  province.  Air.  Denton 
believed  we  had  a  good  system,  but  there  were  de- 
fects to  be  remedied  if  we  wished  to  hold  our  own. 
He  said  examinations  were  of  vital  importance,  and, 
used  properly,  were  an  incentive  to  the  pupil.  He 
considered  the  publishing  of  examination  results  in 
journals  very  injurious.  Mr.  Ellis  said  it  needed 
the  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers  to  make  our 
system  a  success.  He  advocated  the  making  of  free- 
hand drawing  optional. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  public  educational  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  At  the  request  of  the 
president,  Dr.  J.  B.  Black,  mayor,  presided.  Dr. 
Black  welcomed  the  teachers  in  a  few  well-chosen 
sentences,  and  assured  them  of  the  interest  and 
sympathy  he,  as  well  as  the  town  he  represented,  felt 
in  their  work.  Inspector  Roscoe  replied  briel^y. 
Dr.  JMacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education,  who  was 
present  and  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  all  the  ses- 
sions of  the  institute,  was  the  first  speaker  of  the 
evening.  He  referred  to  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the 
town  of  \\'indsor  since  the  fire,  the  handsome  aca- 
demy building,  etc.  His  coming  to  Windsor  was 
to  study  the  development  of  education  in  this  inspec- 
torate. We  have  to  work  out  the  problem  of  edu- 
cation by  knowing  how  far  we  can  go.  The  press 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  the  cause  of  education  in 
Xo\-a  Scotia.  Criticism  is  a  sign  of  progress.  It  is 
a  healthy  spasm.  It  is  an  indication  that  some  one 
is  trying  to  do  his  duty.  Dr.  MacKay  then  dealt 
with  the  matter  of  doing  high  school  work  in  the 
common  schools,  claiming  that  any  change  relative 
to  the  extent  and  character  of  such  work  must  be 
made  gradually. 

Air.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Superintendent  of  the  Alanual 
Training  Schools  in  the  Province,  was  the  next 
speaker.  He  showed  the  value  of  the  work  done  in 
the  schools  he  represented  and  was  trying  to  estab- 
lish in  many  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  an  educa- 
tional standpoint.  He  interested  the  audience  much 
in  the  subject. 

Mr.  Campbell,  of  Truro,  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
Domestic  Science.  He,  too,  is  aiming  to  encourage 
this  phase  of  manual  training.  He  had  an  attentive 
and  interested  audience  in  the  large  number  of 
female  teachers  present. 

Principal  Soloan,  ox  the  Normal  School,  Truro, 
spoke  of  what  education  is,  and  of  teaching  as  a 
profession.  In  matters  of  aim.  Nova  Scotia  does 
not  stand  behind  any  country  in  the  world.  He  said 
that  in  addition  to  the  various  absolute  studies,  child- 
ren should  be  trained  in  social  manners.  Correctness 
of  speech  should  never  be  neglected. 

Hon.  M.  J.  Goudge  spoke  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement to  the  teachers,  and  the  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem. 

On  Friday  morning  Mrs.  Pruie  E.  Parker,  of 
Centreville,  Kings  Co.,  read  a  well-prepared  paper 
on  "Home  Lessons  from  the  Teacher's  Standpoint." 


To  young  pupils  home  assignments  should  be  short ; 
to  older  pupils  longer.  Partial  preparation  should 
be  made  in  school  under  the  teacher's  guidance,  then 
finished  at  home. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  one  on  "  Home  Les- 
sons from  the  Parent's  Standpoint,"  by  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Smith,  of  Windsor.  Her  points  were:  i.  There 
should  be  sympathy  and  co-operation  between  the 
parents  and  teacher.  2.  Lessons  should  be  such  as 
to  be  learned  without  much  aid.  3.  Not  too  much 
time  should  be  required.  4.  Excuses  should  not 
be  given  by  parents  unless  in  case  of  sickness.  5. 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  encourage  laziness.  6.  The 
teacher  is  the  one  in  authority  in  school  hours.  She 
said  the  outcome  will  be  a  good  moral  school  system. 
Have  a  good  teacher,  but  also  a  good,  sensible,  saga- 
cious parent.  These  two  papers  were  excellent,  and 
are  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation.  No  report  can  do 
them  justice  that  does  not  give  them  verbatim. 

Method  of  Teaching  Geometry  "  was  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Air.  R.  W.  Ford,  principal  of  AVolfville 
High  School.  This  paper  was  very  practical  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  Institute.  His  method  is  to 
make  each  point  lucid  to  all  the  members  of  his  class. 
He  proceeds  very  slowly  at  first.  To  make  his 
plan  plain,  Mr.  Ford  gave  somewhat  in  detail  his 
method  of  teaching  the  first  six  propositions  of  the 
first  book  of  Euclid. 

Mr.  Kidner  gave  a  most  excellent  and  instructive 
illustration  lesson  on  "  Hand  Work  for  Small 
Schools."  This  was  very  helpful  to  teachers,  and 
must  induce  many  to  teach  hand-work. 

Friday  afternoon  session  began  by  the  election  of 
officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business.  The 
officers  of  ne.xt  year  are:  C.  M.  Roscoe,  President; 
Principal  of  Kentville  Academy,  \'ice-President ; 
T.  A.  Smith,  Secretary-treasurer ;  Aliss  Theresa  Par- 
rel, Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  Mr.  R.  W.  Ford  and  W.  J. 
Shields,  Executive  Committee. 

The  next  place  of  meeting  is  to  be  Kentville. 

Miss  Bertha  Turner,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Domestic  Science,  Truro,  now  read  a  paper  on 
"  Domestic  Science."  She  spoke  of  the  educational 
value  of  the  work  and  the  place  it  is  designed  to 
occupy  in  our  school  system.  The  aim  of  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  all  the  innate  qualities  and  faculties 
of  the  child,  so  as  to  eventually  give  to  the  world  a 
fally  developed  and  intellectual  man  or  woman,  self- 
dependent,  active,  with  true  ideas  of  life  and  rela- 
tions to  life. 

Mental  studies  alone  fail  to  do  this.  They  teach 
to  think  without  acting,  thus  developing  one  part  of 
the  child  to  the  neglect  of  the  other.  The  hand  must 
be  able  to  carry  out  what  the  eye  observes  and  the 
mind  suggests.  The  child  learns  by  doing.  Fifty 
per  cent  of  our  girls,  on  leaving  school,  enter  offices, 
shops,  factories,  professions,  etc.,  and  never  see  any- 
thing of  the  practical  side  of  household  work  until 
they  enter  homes  of  their  own.  It  is  therefore  o:ily 
just  and  right  that  they  should  receive  this  training 
in  connection   with  their  school   work.       \\'oman's 
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natural  occupation  is  in  home  making.  The  paper 
was  a  strong  plea  for  the  training  of  girls  in  this 
science.  Miss  Turner  explained  pretty  fully  the 
nature  and  e.xtent  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  in 
answer  to  questions,  made  plain  how  it  might  be 
done. 

Principal  DeWolfe,  of  Acadia  Seminary,  being 
introduced  at  this  stage  of  the  meeting,gave  a  short 
pithy  and  interesting  address  on  the  topic,  "  Pay 
Your  Debts."  The  institute  will  be  pleased  to  see 
him  again. 

Dr.  MacKay  explained  clearly  the  \-alue  of  phe- 
nological  observations,  and  how  such  work  should 
be  carried  on  to  secure  the  best  and  correct  results. 

A  \-ery  pleasant  and  instrLictive  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  the  music  provided  by  the  pupils  of 
the  Windsor  schools  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers. 


No  better  chance  of  going  west  was  ever  offered  than 
at  present,  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  issuing 
second  class  round  trip  excursion  tickets  to  various  points 
in  the  Northwest  at  the  following  rates :  Moncton  to  Win- 
nipeg, $28 ;  to  Regina,  $30 ;  to  Calgary,  $35 ;  to  Edmond- 
ton,  $40.  From  St.  John,  Halifax,  Charlottetown  and 
other  points  east  therj  is  a  slight  increase  on  these  fares. 
Tickets  good  for  return  sixty  days  from  date  of  issue  can 
be  had  at  all  principal  stations  on  the  25th  June  and  i6th 
July.  Tourist  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  the  Pacific  express 
leaving  Montreal  every  Thursday.  For  reservation  of 
space  and  price  of  berths  apply  to  C.  B.  Foster,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  C.  P.  R.,  St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  enquiries  respecting  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
received  by  the  Secretary  are  in  advance  of  that  of  pre- 
vious years,  and  everything  points  to  a  largely  attended 
and  interesting  session.  The  people  of  St.  Stephen  are 
preparing  to  give  the  school  a  right  royal  reception,  and 
all  who  attend  may  expect  a  pleasant  as  well  as  a  profit- 
able time.  The  local  secretary,  Mr.  F.  O.  Sullivan.  St. 
Stephen,  is  prepared  to  comfortably  locate  all  who  make 
application  to  him  in  time.  All  who  purpose  attending 
should  write  to  him  at  once  if  they  desire  entertainment  at 
a  private  home.  The  hotels  will  be  open  to  those  who  do 
not  make  application  before  going  to  St.  Stephen,  but  the 
rate  will  be  higher  than  at  private  houses.  Reduced  rates 
of  travel  have  been  secured  on  all  lines  of  railway  and 
steamboats  going  to  St.  Stephen.  Members  of  the  school 
going  by  I.  C.  R.,  C.  P.  R.,  or  D.  A.  R.,  must  procure  from 
the  ticket  agent,  when  purchasing  their  ticket  going  to  the 
school,  a  "  standard  certKcatc."  Failure  to  get  the  stand- 
ard certificate  will  prevent  their  securing  free  or  reduced 
rate  of  return  over  these  lines.  The  Secretary  of  the 
School,  Mr.  J.  D.  Seaman,  of  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  will 
be  pleased  at  all  times  to  give  enquirers  any  information 
in  reference  to  the  school. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE 

The  public  closing  exercises  of  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  of  N.  B.  took  place  on  Friday,  June  6th.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Principal  Crocket,  Chief  Superintend- 
ent of  Education  Dr.  Inch,  and  Chancellor  Harrison,  of 
the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  No  medals  were  pre- 
sented. In  the  evening  a  very  pleasant  conversazione  was 
held  in  the  assembly  rooms. 


Principal  H.  B.  Hogg,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has 
had  charge  of  Digby,  N.  S.,  Academy,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Kings  County  Academy  at  Kentville. 


Miss  Katharine  Travis,  a  former  graduate  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  St.  John,  and  later  of  McGill  University,  is 
now  taking  a  four  years'  course  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity at  Baltimore  in  preparation  for  a  medical  mis- 
sionary. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Steeves,  B.A.  (Mt.  Allison),  who  recently  took 
a  post-graduate  course  at  McGill,  and  was  principal  of  the 
Dcfrchester,  N.  B.,  schools  for  the  past  year,  has  been 
appointed  on  the  high  school  staff  at  Moncton. 


A  successful  school  concert  was  recently  held  at  Plaster 
Rock,  Victoria  County,  N.  B.,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teacher,  Miss  Maggie  M.  McLeod.  The  proceeds,  which 
were  over  sixty  dollars,  will  be  devoted  to  the  purchase  of 
a  flag,  maps  and  other  apparatus. 


Through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Ina  H.  Semple,  the  teacher 
at  Clearview,  Carleton  Co.,  N.  B.,  enough  money  has  been 
raised  to  defray  the  cost  of  painting  the  schoolhouse  and 
of  making  other  needed  improvements. 


R.  G.  D.  Richardson,  B.A.,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  school  at  Westport,  N.  S.,  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  present  school  year.  During  the  three 
years  of  Mr.  Richardson's  administration,  the  high  school 
has  come  to  the  front  rank.  Excellent  work  has  been 
done,  and  the  principal  has  attained  a  reputation  second 
to  none  as  a  brilliant  and  successful  teacher.  In  1901 
owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates,  the  government 
placed  Westport  on  the  list  of  examining  stations  for 
high  school  certificates,  and  Westport  school  made  a  fine 
showing.  Mr.  Richardson  has  made  himself  popular  in 
the  community  and  with  his  pupils.  He  intends  to  enter 
Harvard  University  in  September  to  take  a  post-graduate 
course  in  mathematics. 


Those   reading  books   should   consult   the   advertisement 
of  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.  on  another  page. 


The  attention  of  candidates  for  the  July  departmental 
examinations  is  directed  to  the  change  of  date  on  which 
these  examinations  will  begin,  and  which  will  be  found  in 
the  "  Ofliciali  Notices "  in  another  column.  As  the  first 
Tuesday  in  July  falls  this  year  on  Dominion  Day,  the 
Board  of  Education  has  ordered  that  the  examinations  shall 
begin  on  IVednesday,  July  2nd.  and  not  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  July  as  stated  in  Regulation  31,  section  3. 
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CURRENT   EVENTS. 

Tlie  war  is  over.  The  Boer  leaders  surrendered 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  there  is  peace  to-day 
throug-hout  all  the  Kings's  dominions.  The  very 
liberal  terms  granted  to  the  Boers,  which  induced 
them  at  leno-th  to  become  our  willing-  fellow-sub- 
jects, secure  to  them  rights  which  they  denied  to 
others,  including  the  franchise,  and  the  use  of  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  English  language  in  courts  and 
schools. 

The  war  began  with  the  Boer  invasion  of  Natal, 
in  (  )ctober,  1899.  This  was  immediately  followed 
l)y  the  invasion  of  Cape  Colony.  Mafeking  and 
Kimberl}-  were  attacked  by  the  invaders,  who  had 
for  two  or  three  years  been  preparing  for  the  war; 
Ladysmith,  in  northern  Natal,  was  invested :  and 
the  British,  ill  prepared  for  defence,  suffered  a  long- 
series  of  reverses.  In  February,  igco,  came  the 
relief  of  Kimberly :  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Cronje 
and  his  army  of  three  thousand  men,  in  which  the 
Canadians  took  a  prominent  part :  and  the  relief  of 
Ladysmith.  Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  was  occupied  in  March :  Mafeking  was 
relieved  in  May,  after  a  seige  of  186  days:  and  in 
June  Lord  Roberts  occupied  Pretoria,  the  Trans- 
vaal capital.  In  .Septen-iber  of  that  year  the  Trans- 
vaal was  formally  annexed  to  tine  British  dominions, 
and  the  war  was  officially  closed ;  but  the  Boers  have 
kept  up  a  guerilla  warfare  with  more  or  less  success 
until  the  present  year.  The  gallant  stand  of  the 
Canaclians  at  Klein  Hartt's  River,  on  the  3rst  of 
March,  was  the  last  important  event  of  the  war. 
The  Boers  have  chosen  a  good  time  for  making 
their  submission.  The  Sotith  African  summer  is 
now  over,  and  they  are  so  reduced  as  to  be  hardly 
able  to  carry  on  another  winter  campaign ;  and  the 
approaching  coronation  no  doubt  has  had  an  in- 
fluence in  disposing  the  conquerors  to  leniencv. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  to  send  represen- 
tatives of  each  unit  of  the  British  army  in  South 
.Africa  to  participate  in  the  coronation  festivities  in 
London. 

The  Canadian  teachers  sent  to  South  Africa  have 
arrived  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  city  of  St.  Pierre,  Martinique,  with  30,000 
inhabitants,  has  been  utterly  destroyed  by  a  volcanic 
eruption.  Mont  Pelee  (Bald  Mountain),  a  volcanic 
l)eak  near  the  city,  had  been  showing  signs  of  acti- 
vity for  some  days.  On  Alay  8  an  explosion  occurred, 
opening  up  a  new  crater  on  the  side  of  the  mountain 
next  to  the  city.  A  blast  of  hot  steam,  burning  sul- 
phur fumes  and  powdered  stone  swept  everything 
in  ils  track.  Ships  in  the  harbor  were  sunk  or 
burned.  One  only,  with  a  few  survivors,  escapjd. 
The  n-iountain  has  since  been  sending  out  showers 
of  ashes  and  streams  of  hot  mud,  and  all  the  sru-- 
roundii-|g  country  is  a  barren  waste.  .\nother 
volcano,  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  is  also  in  erup- 
tion, and  has  covered  the  northern  part  of  that  island 
with   ashes.     Here   the   eruption   was   perhaps   not 


less  violent,  Init  there  was  no  large  town  near. 
.Vbout  4,000  people  perished.  The  parliament  of 
Canada,  which  was  in  session  at  the  time,  made  a 
liberal  grant  in  aid  of  the  sufferers.  The  St.  Vin- 
cent volcano,  locally  known  as  La  Soufriere  fthe 
Sulphur  Mine),  was  in  eruption  in  181 2,  but  there 
was  not  such  wide  devastation  then  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

Only  less  terrible  than  the  volcanic  disturbances 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  the  earthquake  in  Guate- 
mala, of  which  detailed  reports  are  now  being  pub- 
lished. Four  towns  were  destroyed,  with  great  loss 
of  life.  In  one  of  them,  Quezaltenanga,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  2,000  people  perished.  This  took  place 
about  three  weeks  before  the  destruction  of  St. 
Pierre.  .Still  greater  loss  of  life  is  reported  from 
Schemacha,  a  town  in  Trans-Caucasian  Russia, 
where  a  volcanic  eruption  and  a  series  of  earthquake 
shocks  occurred  in  February. 

Lord  Pauncefote,  British  arnbassador  to  the 
United  .States,  died  in  Washington  on  the  24th  of 
May.  He  has  done  much  to  bring  about  that  friend- 
ly feeling  which  now  happily  exists  between  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  English-speaking  world. 
.\t  his  funeral,  every  possible  honor  -was  accorded 
by  the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited. 

The  act  of  legislature  making  Intercolonial  stand- 
ard time  the  official  time  for  the  Province  of  New 
when  the  railways  of  the  province  will  adopt  the 
same  time.  Thereafter  it  will  be  twelve  o'clock  in- 
New  Brunswick  when  it  is  eleven  o'clock  in  Maine, 
where  Eastern  standard  time  is  established  by  law. 

The  United  States  will  join  Canada  in  putting  a 
stop  to  the  practice  of  killing  fish  with  dynamite  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  discovery  of  a  finely  tempered  copper  pick- 
axe in  a  small  lake  in  Michigan  recalls  the  fact  that 
the  art  of  tempering  copper  is  now  among  the  lost 
arts.  It  was  re-discovered  some  years  ago  by  a 
Canadian,  who  is,  perhaps,  still  living  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec ;  but  he  kept  his  process  secret, 
hoping  to  obtain  for  it  a  large  amount  of  money. 
In  this  he  was,  of  course,  disappointed :  for  steel 
susceptible  of  tempering  can  be  produced  at  the 
present  time  at  much  less  cost  than  copper. 

The  Danish  legislature  has  not  agreed  to  the  sale 
(if  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States 
without  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  matter  is 
delaved.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  the  time 
allowed  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  imveiling  at  Washington  of  a  statute  of 
Rochambeau,  the  leader  of  the  French  forces  in  the 
war  of  the  .\merican  Revolution,  has  given  occas- 
ion to  acknowledge  what  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  owes  to  France.  This  includes  not  only 
earlv  friendship  and  recognition,  but  effective  help 
in  the  field  and  on  the  ocean,  and,  in  short,  the 
ver)'  existence  of  the  American  republic  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign  power. 
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Amid  great  popular  rejoicings,  the  young  King 
of  Spain  has  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  higli 
office.  Upon  his  ability  as  a  ruler  will,  perhaps, 
rest  the  fate  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

Cuba  has  now  taken  its  place  among  the  sovereign 
states  of  the  New  World.  At  the  appointed  time, 
at  noon  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  Cuban  flag  was 
raised  instead  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Httle  later  the  ships  in  which  the  United  States 
soldiers  were  embarked  sailed  out  of  the  harbors 
of  Havana  and  Santiago.  Great  Britain  was  first 
to  recognize  the  new  republic  bv  the  appointment 
of  a  diplomatic  representative.  The  United  States 
has  appointed  as  its  minister  to  Cuba  a  former  Cana- 
dian, H.  G.  Squiers,  who  was  with  the  United  States 
embassy  in  China  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the 
legations. 

Christian  catacombs  have  been  discovered  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ot  Palmyra. 

Masurite  is  the  name  of  a  new  high  explosive 
recently  put  upon  the  market.  It  is  remarkably 
safe,  as  neither  heat  nor  concussion  will  explode 
it  under  ordinary  conditions.  Its  explosion  is 
flameless ;  and  in  this  absence  of  flame  lies  its  great 
value  for  coal  mine  work,  as  it  will  not  ignite  coal 
gas  or  dust  in  the  mines. 

The  Ontario  government  will  aid  the  establish- 
ment of  a  department  of  forestry  at  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston. 

WMth  the  Governor-General,  now  on  his  way  to 
England  to  attend  the  coronation,  is  the  Canadian 
military  contingent,  consisting  of  over  650  officers 
and  men.  The  site  for  the  Canadian  coronation  arch 
in  London  has  been  fixed  at  a  point  near  the  Horse 
Guards.  It  is  to  be  covered  with  Manitoba  wheat 
sheaves.  In  design  it  is  magnificent,  and  thor- 
oughly suggestive  of  Canada's  vast  area  of  cultiv- 
able land.  It  will  bear  the  legend,  '"  Canada,  the 
future  granary  of  the  empire." 

Both  in  Hayti  and  in  Santo  Domingo,  successful 
revolutions  have  taken  place  within  the  last  month. 
The  respective  presidents  of  the  republics  have  fled ; 
the  government  forces  have  been  routed  or  sub- 
dued, with  very  little  bloodshed;  and  provisional 
governments  have  been  formed. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


M.ucmh.lan's  History  Re.\ders.  For  Senior  Students. 
Pages  314.     Price  2s.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1902. 

This  reader  contains  sketches  of  important  epochs  in 
English  history  from  the  early  accounts  of  Britain  and 
its  people  down  to  the  South  African  struggle.  It  is  illus- 
trated; and  will  be  of  interest  to  the  general  reader  as 
well  as  to  the  student. 

Macmillan's  Summary  of  English  History  on  the  con- 
centric plan  for  Senior  Students,  price  4d..  is  an  admira- 
ble condensation  of  main  facts,  clearly  and  interestingly 
stated. 


St.vndard  First  RE.^DEK.     Edited  by  Isaac  K.  Funk.  LL.D., 

and  Montrose  J.   Moses,   B.   S.       Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Co.,  New  York. 

In  the  making  of  this  reader,  tlie  aim  has  been  to  give 

clear  enunciation,  to  train  in  detecting  and  producing  the 

sounds    that    make    up    the    language,    to    inspire    love    for 

nature,   for  truth,  and  to  start  the  beginnings  of  a  public 

spirit. 


Boswell's  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hebrides.       Edited  by 
H.   B.   Cotterill,   M.  A.       Pages  363.      Price  2s.  6d. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,   igo2. 
Readers  of  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson  will  be  entertain- 
ed by  this  edition  of  the  Journal,  which  presents  to  us  in 
an  attractive  form  and  at  a  low  price  the  author's  diary  of 
a   tour  of  the   Hebrides  with  Dr.   Johnson.     In  the   intro- 
duction  and   notes   will   be   found   a   great   deal   of   matter 
useful  to  teachers  and   students. 


Jules   Verne's    Vingt   Mitic  Lieues  sous  les  Mcrs.     Edited 

with   notes   and   vocabulary    by     C.    Fontaine,   L.  D. 

New  York  City.     Cloth.     Pages  201.     Price  40  cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

This   abridged   edition  of  perhaps  the    most    famous   of 

Jules    Verne's   stories   maintains   the   thread   of   the   entire 

narrative,   and  all   its   best   episodes,   and  brings   a   unique 

work  within  the  ready  compass  of  class-room  texts. 


Messrs.  J.  &  A.  McAIillan,  St.  John,  have  isssued  a  sup- 
plement containing  Dictation  and  other  Exercises  on  Man- 
ning's Speller.  The  work,  wliicli  is  a  valuable  aid  tn 
teachers,  contains  exercises  in  [jaronyms  (words  jironouiiced 
alike  but  spelled  dill'erentlyi,  words  frequently  misijninniuic;- 
ed,  derivatives  of  certain  words,  etc. 


Greek    Prose    Composition.      By   S.    O.   Andrew,    M.  A. 

Cloth.     Pages  275.     Price  3s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co., 

London,   1902. 
For   the   Greek   student,   equipped   with   a   knowledge  of 
ordinary  accidence  and  syntax,  this  will  be  found  an  ad- 
mirable  guide,   leading   him   to   a   discriminating   study   of 
Attic  prose  and  the  niceties  of  construction  and  idiom. 


True  Tales  of  Birds  and  Beasts.     Edited  by  David  S;ai  r 
Jordan.        Illustrated.        Cloth.      Pages    132.     Price 
40  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902. 
These    stories   by  well-known   writers,   edited  by   D.ivid 
Starr   Jordan,    of   Leland    Stanford,   jr.,    University,    Cali- 
fornia, are   good  for  children  of  all  ages   to   read.      They 
are   chosen   from   the   growing  wealth    of    such   literature 
and  are  told  with  literary  skill. 


Ferdinand  Schrader's  Friedrich  der  Grossc.  and  Karl  /^as- 
tro w's    IVilhelm    der   Siegreiehe.     Cloth.       Price   23. 
each.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  1902. 
These    two    books     in     Seipmann's   German    Scries    are 
edited  by  English  scholars,  with  introduction  and  notes  for 
the  student.     Their  interest  to  the  reader  is  assured  by  a 
consideration  of  the  title   of   each  book.     The   real   great- 
ness of  Prussia  begins  with  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
story  of  that  hero's  life  appeals  to  every  boy- reader;    while 
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tlic  btury  of  tlic  times  of  William  First,  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, embracing  the  federation  of  Teutonic  peoples,  the 
"blood  and  iron"  policy  of  Bismarck,  and  the  gigantic 
struggle  for  supremacy  between  Germany  and  France, 
makes  the  subject  one  of  absorbing  interest. 


Elementary    Physical   Geography.     By   William    Morris 
Davis.  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard  University. 
Cloth.     Pages    401.     Price    $1.40.     Illustrated    with 
200  specially  prepared  wood-cuts,  six  charts  in  color, 
and    nineteen    full    page    half-tone    plates.     Ginn    & 
Company,  Boston,   1902. 
This  book,   in   its  plan  of  method  and  treatment  of  the 
subject,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has  appeared.     Its  illustra- 
tions and  maps,  covering  all  parts  of  the  world,   its   sim- 
plicity of  language  adapting  it  to  young  people,   its  clear 
explanation   of   the   many    complicated    scientific    problems 
relating  to  climate,  meteorology  and  other  topics  make  it 
a  most  desirable  work  for  the  student. 


Academic  Algebra.     By  W.  W.  Beman  and  D.  A.  Smith. 
Cloth.     Pages   383.     Price  $1.25.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, 1902. 
This  book  aims  to  prepare  the  pupil  for  college.     A  few 
of  its   distinctive   features  are:    It  makes  clear  the  notion 
of    function    as    early    as    possible;       it    gives    immediate 
application  of  the  theory  of  factoring  and  employs  it  con- 
tinually throughout  the  course ;    it  treats  simple  and  quad- 
ratic  equations   by   modern   methods ;     so   far   as   possible, 
it  substitutes   for  the  conventional  applied  problems  those 
that   appeal   to   the   life   of  to-day;     it   substitutes    for   the 
loose     definitions    and    proofs   too    often   given   the   more 
scientific   treatment    which    characterizes    the   best    French 
and  German  works  of  recent  times. 


Our   Country's   Story.      An   Elementary  History  of  the 
United    States.      By    Eva    Marsh    Tappan,     Ph.  D. 
Illustrated.        Cloth.        Pages    270.     Price   65    cents. 
Houghton.   Mifflin   &   Co.,   Boston,   1902. 
Miss  Tappan  has  written  a  simple,  interesting  and  con- 
nected account  of  the  course  of  events   in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.     She  has  depended  more  upon  the  con- 
nection and  arrangement  of  events  than  upon  precise  dates. 
Stories   are  not  told   except  to   fix   facts,   illustrate  princi- 
ples, or  picture  important  characters.     Attention  has  been 
paid   to  the   development   of  the   country   along   industrial 
lines,   from   the  primitive   methods   of   early   colonial   days 
to  the  more  complex  civilization  of  to-day.     This  is  done 
in  such  a  way,  however,  as  to  interest  younger  readers. 


Elementary     Physiology     and    Hygiene.      By    Buel    P. 

Colton,    A.  M.     Cloth.     Pages    317.     Price   60    cents. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902. 
This  elementary  physiology  is  intended  especially  for 
grades  below  the  high  school.  It  presents  the  elements 
of  physiology  and  anatomy  in  simple  and  direct  form,  and 
shows  their  application  to  hygiene.  An  unusual  amount 
of  space  is  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  physiology 
and  the  connection  between  good  health  and  proper  habits 
is  clearly  set  forth.  The  book  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  matter  devoted  to  the  sfudv  of  stimulants  and  narcotics. 


Elements   m'    liivsks.     i'.y    .Vmos   T.    Fisher,    U.S.,   and 
Melvin  J.  Patterson,  B.  S.     Cloth.    Pages  184.    Price 
60  cents.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1902. 
The   Elements   of   Physics    combines    experimental    and 
descriptive    physics   in   a   manner    suited    to   schools   with 
limited    laboratory    equipment.     It    is    thoroughly    modern, 
giving   detailed   descriptions   of   such   topics   as   liquid   air, 
the  wireless  telegraph,  etc.     All  the  work  is  practical,  the 
experiments   can   be  done  with   home-made  apparatus,  the 
directions  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  the  illustrations  help- 
ful. 


English-German    Conversation     Book.      By    Professors 
Kruger  and  Smith.     Cloth.     Pages  37.     D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,   1902. 
This   little   book   is   designed   to   familiarize   students    of 
German   with   the   words   and   expressions   that   they  must 
know   if  their  conversation   is   to   rise  above  the  level    of 
laundry  lists  and  bills  of  fare.  The  chapters  on  the  Ameri- 
can college  and  on  German  university  life  is  of  particular 
value. 


German   Composition,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.     By  E. 

C.   Wesselhoeft,   .A..  M.       Cloth.     Pages  77.       D.   C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
Stories  and  simple  every-dny  style  of  speech  have  been 
preserved  throughout  these  selections,  which  are  designed 
to  help  the  beginner  in  securing  variety  of  vocabulary  and 
the  correction  of  common  mistakes. 


JUNE  MAGAZINES. 


There  are  some  striking  features  in  the  June  Canadian 
Magasine.  Mr.  L.  O.  David,  of  Montreal,  a  personal 
friend  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  writes  a  charming  .sketch 
of  his  life,  showing  his  struggles,  his  ambitions  and  his 
accomplishments.  Capt.  Carstairs  writes  of  Nigeria, 
under  the  title  What  Britain  is  Doing  in  West  Africa. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley,  the  noted  English  author,  contributes 
a    sketch     of    King    Edward  VII    and   Oueen   .\'exa'idra. 

These  three  articles  are  profusely  illustrated The  June 

At'aniic  offers  nn  unusually  long  and  varied  line  of  es- 
pecially seasonable  contents.  Paoers  uoon  academic  sub- 
jects nro  Irving  Babbitt's  careful  and  scholarly  arfi'-le  on 
Th"  Humanities,  and  Miss  Scudd'^r'^Democracy  and  Edu- 
cation, the  second  paper  in  her  valuable  series  on  Demo- 

rrncv The   issue  of  The   Oullonh   for   J""e   "th   is  the 

Thirteentli  .-\nnual  Recreation  Number.  It  is  richly  illus- 
trated with  drawings  and  photographs.  The  leading 
features  are  Hunting  Big  Game  with  the  Camera,  by  A. 
G.  Wallihan:  When  You  Meet  a  Bear,  by  W.  J.  Long; 
Mountain  Climbing,  by  Charles  E.  Fay;  Camping  for  Wo- 
men  by   Martha   Coman ;  Lost  in   the  Woods,   by  George 

Kennan The  June  Century  is  a   particularly  attractive 

number  of  varied  contents.  Of  particular  interest  are  the 
third  part  of  Mary  Adams's  much-discussed  Confessions 
of  a  Wife,  dealing  with  Motherhood;  and  the  Royal  Family 
of  England,  by  Professor  Oscar  Browning  of  Cambridge. 
England,  setting  forth  some  characteristics  of  the  royal 
family  based  on   personal   acquaintance,   with   several   por- 
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traits  of  the  King  and  Queen,  two  of  which,  in  tint,  form 
the  double  frontispiece  of  the  mnuber How  the  Pil- 
grims Came  to  Plymouth,  by  Azel  Ames,  M.  D.,  the  autlior 
of  the  Mayflower  and  Her  Log,  etc.,  is  probably  for  older 
readers  the  most  interesting  and  important  article  in  the 
June  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  author  claims  that  it  is  tlie 
most  up-to-date,  accurate  and  condensed  presentation  of 
the  causes,  objects  and  historical  facts  of  the  Mayflower's 

voyage The  June  Chaulanqiian  has  a  portrait  of  Hein- 

rich  Heine,  and  is  filled  with  interesting  articles  on  travel 
and    literature,    including   A    Reading   Journey    in    Central 


Europe   and   Critical   Studies   in   German   Literature 

LittcU's  Living  Age,  issued  every  week,  comes  freighted 
with  the  best  literature  and  products  of  English  periodi- 
cals.    Published  by  the  Living  Age  Company,  Boston 

The  June  number  of  the  Delineator  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  "its  fashions  in  the  timeliness  of  its  household 
matter,  in  the  interest  of  its  literature,  and  in  the  beauty 
of  its  illustrations.  The  third  paper  in  Dr.  Murray's  series 
on  Child  Training  deals  sympathetically,  yet  wisely,  with 
the  disobedient  child,  and  discusses  with  parents  the  vexed 
question  of  rewards  and  punishments. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  N.  B. 
Official  Notices. 

I.    Number  of  Teaching  Days. 
For  term  pmiin^  June  30th,  19112,  the  number  of  teaching  days  is  121 ; 
in  the  City  of  Saint  Jolm,  120. 

II.    Departmental  Examinations. 

a.  Closing  Examinations  for  License  —The  Closing:  Examinations 
for  License,  and  for  Advance  of  Class,  will  be  heM  at  the  Normal  School. 
Frederleton.  and  at  the  Grammar  School  Buildingrs,  in  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginning:  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  day  of  June.  19(i2. 

The  Enjj:lish  Literature  required  for  First  Class  candidates  is  Shakes- 
peare's "  Merchant  of  Venice.""  and  selections  from  Keats,  Shelley  and 
ayroQ  a-s  found  in  Select  Poems,  used  in  Hieh  Schools. 

b.  Normal  School  Entrance  Exatninations  and  Pi-eliminai-y  Ex- 
nminaiions  for  Advance  of  Class. — These  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  stations  throughout  the  Province,  beginning:  on  Wednesday, 
July  2nd,  mi3,  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  requirements  for  the  several  classes  will  be  found  on  pages  115 
and  llR  of  the  School  Manual. 

Candidates  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspectoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  1  he  24th  day 
of  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the 
application. 

c  Leaving  Examinations.— Held  at  the  same  time  and  stations  as 
the  Entrance  Examinations. 

These  Examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of 
Study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for 
Grades  IX.  X  and  Xt, 

The  subjects  for  the  Leavinsj  Exanunaiions  shall  consist  of  English 
Language,  English  Literature.  History  and  Geography.  Arithmetic  and 
Bookkeeping.  Algebra,  Geometry.  Botany  and  Agriculture,  with  any 
two  of  the  following:  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Latin,  Greek, 
French  —(Nine  papers  in  all). 


d.  Mah-iculation  Examinations.— H.e\6.eX  the  same  time  and  station 
as  the  Entrance  Examinations.  The  Matriculation  Examinations  ars 
also  based  on  the  requu-ements  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Grammar  and 
High  Schof)Is  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades  IX,  X  and  XI. 

All  candidates  for  Matricuation  shall  take  the  following  subjects  ; 
Latin,  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry,  History  and  Geography,  Eng- 
li.sh  Language,  English  Literature.  Chemietry ;  also,  either  Greek  or 
French  and  Natural  History 

All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Examinations  must 
send  in  their  applications  to  the  Insj^ector  within  whose  inspectorate 
they  piopose  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of  May.  A  fee 
of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application  Forms  of  application 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Inspectois  or  from  the  Education  Office. 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  "ill  be  the  same  as  for  the  First  Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations. 

Exandnations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at  the  June 
and  July  examinations. 

The  First  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  will  be  required  in  both  cases. 
The  Mathematical  Paper  will  be  based  on  Wentworth's  Trigonometry 
and  F  H   Stevens'  Mensuration  for  Beginners, 

€.  High  School  Entrance  Examinations.— These  examinations  will  b© 
held  at  the  several  Grammar  and  other  High  Schools,  beginning  on  Mon- 
day, June  16th.  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m.  Under  the  provisions  of  Kegulaii'  n 
4*1,  question  papers  will  be  provided  by  the  department.  The  principals 
of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  are  requested  to  notify  the  Cnief 
Superintendent  not  later  than  May  15th,  as  to  the  probable  number  of 
candidates. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  Departmental  Examinations  see 
School  Manual,  Regulations  31,  32.  46  and  40. 

III.  Provincial  Educational  Institute  ;— 

The  Educational  Institute  of  New  Brunswick  will  be  he'd  in  Frederic- 
ton,  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  June  26th  to  28th.  Teachers 
who  attend  the  Institute  will  not  be  required  to  teach  on  Monday, 
June  30th. 

J.  R.  Inch. 
Education  Office,  June  8th,  1902.  Ck.  Stip.  Ed. 


The  educational  INSTITUTE  of  NEW  BRUNSWICK 

WILL   MEET   IN   THE 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  BUILDING,  FREDERICTON, 
On    Thursday,    June    26,     1902. 


PROGRAM  PvIE. 

THURSDAY,   June   26. 

,  1(1  n.  III. — Enrolment.    Report  of  Execii 


First  Sf.s.sio 
tive  Committee.  Election  of  Secretaries  and  Nominating 
Committee.  11  a.  m.— Addres.s  by  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Education.  11.30  a.  ni.— Address  by  Mrs. 
Oberholzer,  on  School  Savings  Banks.  12.1.i.  —  Visit  to 
Exhibit  of  Manual  ^\'ork. 


FRIDAY,    June    2' 


KOBENOON. 

a.    ni.  — Centralization 
Discussion. 


Second  Ses.iioii,  0  a.  vi.  — Centralization  of  Rural 
Schools,  by  Inspector  Carter.  Discussion.  10.  30  a.  m. 
—The  Inductive  Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  by  Principal 
Lewis.     Discu.s.sion. 


AFTERNOON. 

wi.— Talk   on  the  Teaching  of  Lit- 


Third  SeKNi<m,  .'  p. 
erature,  by  Miss  KnowKon.  Discussion.  3  p.  m.  -The 
Course  of  Instruction  for  High  Schools,  by  Principal 
Oulton  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson.  Discussion.  Inspection 
Exhibit  of  Manual  Work. 


Visit  to  the  University  of  New  Brunswick.  Address 
by  Dr.  Harrison,  Music  and  Refreshments. 

SATURDAY,  June  28. 

Fdurtli  Session  'J  <i.  /*i.-On  a  Graduated  Scale  of 
Salaries  for  Teachers,  by  Dr.  Davidson.  Discussion. 
10  a.  m.  — Election  of  Executive  Committee  and  of  Re- 
presentative to  the  University  Senate.  Unfinished  and 
New  Business. 

Note. — The  usual  Afteinoon  Session  and  Evening 
Meeting  have  been  omitted  on  Thursday,  so  that  the 
membeis  of  the  Institute  may  join  with  the  citizens  of 
Fredericton  in  celebrating  Coronation  Day.  Teachers 
coming  to  the  Institute  by  rail  should  obtain  from  the 
Ticket  Agent  with  I'drit  Ticket  a  Standard  Certificate, 
duly  filled  in  and  signed,  in  order  to  secure  reduced 
rates. 

JOHN    BRITTAIN,  Secretary. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

TffE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  publMed  about  the  10th  of 
et'cry  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  S3  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
received  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  wilt  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  con-espondence  arid  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Copies  of  this  edition  of  the  Re\te\v  will  be 
mailed  to  some  who  are  not  subscribers.  The  pub- 
lishers hope  that  among  those  to  whom  the  Re\ie\\ 
is  thus  introduced  there  will  be  many  to  add  their 
names  to  the  subscription  list  and  become  constant 
readers.  The  beginning  of  the  school  year  is  the 
best  time  to  subscribe. 


The  volume  of  Supplementary  Readings  on  Can- 
adian History  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  teachers  of  Canadian  history.  The  stories, 
which  are  instructive,  useful  and  fascinating,  are 
published  by  the  editor  of  the  Education.\l  Ri:- 
VIEW,  price  one  dollar.  Sent  post-paid  to  an\- 
address.  Any  subscriber  to  the  Review  whose 
subscription  is  paid  in  advance  can  receive  a  copy 
of  the  book  free  by  sending  us  the  names  of  two 
new  subscribers  to  the  Review,  accompanied  bv 
two  dollars. 


The  thirtl  number  of  the  current  volume  of 
^Icadicnsi.^  oj)ens  with  an  instructive  article  on 
Old  Plate,  by  the  editor,  with  ])hotogTaphic  illus- 
trations of  old  silver  now  in  the  Acadian  Provinces. 
The  subject  is  to  be  continued,  and  those  who  have 
old  silver  in  their  possession  are  asked  to  contribute 
photographs  and  information.  The  diary  of  a 
Halifa.x  privateer  of  1757  furnishes  material  for 
a  very  amusing  article  by  Archibald  MacMechan. 
which  is  by  no  means  an  unimportant  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  time.  The  series  of  articles 
on  book-plates  is  continued,  and  also  the  records 
of  the  ^\'etmore  family  of  Charlotte  County.  C. 
Ward  edits  a  series  of  letters  of  the  Hardv  family 
of  St.  John  in  the  early  part  of  last  centur_\' ;  Jonas 
Howe  contributes  an  article  on  the  Amaranth,  ihe 
first  monthly  magazine  published  in  St,  John  ;  and 
Dr.  GanouE^  tells  of  his  quest  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  St.  Andrews.  Shorter  articles  in  i^rose 
and  verse  make  up  with  these  a  particularly  inter- 
esting number. 


A  new  edition  of  Calkin's  School  Geography  has 
just  been  issued  from  the  press  of  Nelson  &  Sons. 
The  impi^rtant  suljject  of  physical  geography  re- 
ceives more  attention  than  before,  and  there  are 
more  illustrations  throughout  the  book.  The  re- 
sults of  the  war  in  South  .\frica  are,  of  course, 
embodied  in  the  text.  The  pronouncing  vocab- 
ulary at  the  end,  which  was  a  good  feature  of  the 
old  edition,  is  retained,  and  serves  also  as  an  index, 
helping  to  make  the  book  not  only  useful  in  the 
school,  but  also  a  convenient  book  of  reference  for 
the  home. 


Looking  to  the  establishment  of  intornu'diate 
technical  schools  in  Nova  .Scotia.  .Mr.  I'.  !'>.  Kidner, 
organizing  director  of  manual  training  schools  in 
that  province,  has  been  sent  to  iMigland  to  gather  in- 
formation concerning  the  organized  science  .schools- 
of  that  couiilrw  Speaking  in  his  native  city,  Bris- 
tol, Mr.  Kidner  told  of  the  deep  interest  Canadians 
are   taking   in   education   generally,   comparing   the 
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Canadian  schools  most  favorably  with  the  English 
I'lcnicntar)'  schools.  Drawing  was,  perhaps,  the 
weakest  subject;  but  great  efforts  were  now  being 
made  to  improve  it.  It  was  easier,  he  thought,  for 
young  men  and  women  to  obtain  higher  education 
in  Canada  than  in  England ;  for  the  whole  school 
system  in  Canada  was  ,  corelated,  the  common 
schools  leading,  to  -tlie,-high.  schools,  and  these  in 
turn  to  the  iniiversities.  The  manual  training 
movement,  he  said,  had  beeii,  very  successful  in 
Xova  Scotia,  where  the  provincial  government  had 
heartily  su))p()rled  the  eiiorls  of  Sir  William  .Mac- 
Donald.  In  less  than  two  )ears,  eleven  schools  had 
been  organized ;  and  some  ten  more  were  to  be 
opened  ne.xt  term.  In  nature  study,  the  schools  of 
Xova  .Scotia  were  distii\ctly  in  advance;  and  the 
Danish  government  had  copied  the  Nova  Scotia 
s\stem  in  their  latest  arrangements  for  country 
schools. 

Such  words  as  these,  from  one  who  is  recognized 
as  a  competent  authority,  will  carry  undoubted 
weight.  A  fuller  knowledge  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  Canada,  and  such  an  estimate  of  its  educa- 
tional advantages  as  Mr.  Kidner  gives,  must  attract 
to  us  the  most  desirable  immigrants  from  tlie 
mother   land. 


TnK  History  of  England  and  Canada,  by  Prin- 
cipal Roberts  in  and  Dr.  Hay,  has  been  adopted  for 
the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  will  go  into  use 
there  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  school  term. 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Canadian  por- 
tion of  the  history  which  will  make  it  more  useful 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  These  changes  are  also  in- 
corporated in  the  edition  used  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick schools,  and  will  be  welcomed  as  an  improve- 
ment. 


The  Educational  Kfvin^'.  a  periodical  "devoted 
to  advanced  methods  of  education  and  general  cul- 
ture," published  at  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick, 
celebrates  its  entrance  upon  the  sixteenth  year  of 
its  existence  by  a  number  containing  thirty-two 
jjages,  in  a  brand  new  suit  of  type,  several  new  fea- 
tures in  its  make-up.  and  a  generally  prosperous 
a|)pearance.  This  will  give  satisfaction  to  all  in- 
terested in  the  better  education  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation of  Canadians,  for  the  Educmionai.  Rk\  ii:\\  is 
true  to  the  higher  ideals  of  its  profession.  We  be- 
speak for  it  the  support  of  teachers  not  only  in  the 
Atlantic  proviiices  buL-tliroughout  Canada,  for  it  is 
bound  by  no  mere  provincialism,  ever  regarding 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  and  an  integral  part  of 
the  British  empire. — OriUia  Packet. 


The  Investig'ating'  Spirit. 

I  Addicts   ol    Dr.  O,  U.  Hav  al  llic   clnsiiij;   t'xi-rcises   of   the   Norni,il 
Si  liniil.  'rriiro,  liiiie  2t,th.J 

After  referring  to  his  recent  visit  to  the  Normal 
School,  where  faculty  and  students  w'ere  celebrating 
the  return  of  peace,  and  where  the  spirit  of  rejoic- 
ing and  playfulness  were  uppermost.  Dr.  Hay  said: 
Tlie  occasion  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  and  when 
Principal  Soloan  did  me  the  honor  to  ask  me  to 
come  back  and  address  to  you  a  few  words  at  clos- 
ing, it  occurred  to  me  to  choose  a  subject  that  would 
be  as  congenial  to  him  and  his  methods  as  it  would 
be  to  yourselves —  and  that  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
investigating  spirit, — the  turning  loose  of  a  spirit 
of  inquiry,  that  shall  take  possession  not  only  of 
schools,  but  of  whole  communities.  The  keynote 
<){  all  true  patriotism  is  a  pride  in  the  community 
in  which  we  live  and  work,  and  an  honest  attempt 
to  help  build  it  up.  If  we  are  doing  this,  our  cheers 
for  the  empire,  our  waving  of  flags,  our  patriotic 
words  and  songs,  mean  something.  If  we  are  not 
doing  it,  they  mean  very  little. 

I  suppose  the  great  work  of  the  public  school  of 
to-day  is  to  train  up  the  "  average  citizen."  Pro- 
bably nineteen-twentieths  of  the  children  who  are 
at  school  to-day  will  have  to  be  content  with  the 
lot  of  "  average  citizens,"  and  a  very  happy  lot  it 
is  if  they  are  trained  in  the  broadest  sense  to  fill  it. 
The  remaining  one-twentieth  who  are  to  become  the 
governors,  statesmen,  jwets,  philosophers,  the  men 
and  women  who  plan  work  for  others  to  do,  may, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  the  schools,  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  destinies.  Such  men  and  wo- 
men have  done  so  in  the  past,  and  they  will  do  so 
in  the  future  in  spite  of  disadvantages. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  weary  you  with  any  views 
of  my  own  how  the  average  school  children  may  be 
trained  to  become  honest,  useful  average  citizens. 
That  has  been  done,  to  a  large  extent,  and  much 
more  carefully  and  methodically  in  the  school  from 
which  you  are  graduating.  But  you  will  soon  find 
that  learning  how  to  teach  and  the  actual  contact 
with  the  child  are  two  different  things.  And  here 
is  where  your  spirit  of  investigation  must  have  full 
play  and  its  greatest  opportunity.  If  we  become 
absorbed  in  the  mere  distribution  of  knowledge — 
the  facts  of  history,  geography,  mathematics,  gram- 
mar— and  fail  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  child, 
there  will  come  disastrous  failure.  The  most  of 
us  have  had  some  success,  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
planting  seeds  and  watching  them  grow  into  plants, 
and  we  have  noticed,  too,  probably,  that  the  weeds, 
that  ])lant  their  own  seeds,  will  beat  us  every  time. 
.\nd  so  it  will  be  if  we  content  ourselves  with 
simply  imparting  or  distributing  a  knowledge  of 
subjects.  The  child's  mind  will  be  "  an  unweeded 
garden  that  grows  to  seed  "  if  we  neglect  to  study 
his  life,  his  chances  for  opportunity,  his  surround- 
ings. If  we  give  too  much  attention  to  the  book, 
we  forget  to  watch  the  growth  of  the  child.  We 
must  study  life  as  it  is  to-day,  and  as  it  will  be  in 
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the  coming  generation,  and  thus  determine  the 
quahties  which,  when  developed,  wiU  enable  the 
child  to  live  in  his  world  and  become  a  useful 
citizen.  1  would  not  undervalue  books  and  studies. 
They  are  in  part  the  means  which  enable  us  to 
attain  our  ends.  But  in  the  solving  of  a  problem 
ill  arithmetic,  or  any  branch  of  mathematics,  it  is 
not  the  ■■  answer  ''  which  is  the  main  thing.  It  is 
the  quality  of  perseverance,  the  power  of  concen- 
tration, the  methodical  reflection  and  planning,  the 
oi)edience  to  known  laws  and  rules — these  are  the 
qualities  we  must  seek  to  encourage  and  develop. 
If  it  is  a  lesson  in  history,  facts  and  dates  are  not 
the  inii)ortant  things.  Is  not  the  prime  object  to 
hre  youthful  enthusiasm  in  the  deeds  and  traditions 
of  our  own  and  the  mother  land ;  to  teach  self-con- 
trol, the  cultivation  of  the  will  power,  the  encour- 
agement of  worthy  aspirations  and  high  resolves, 
and  the  putting  underfoot  whatever  is  mean  and 
small?  If  it  is  a  lesson  in  reading  and  literature, 
you  will  question,  I  think,  the  wisdom  of  culti- 
vating a  mechanical  inflection  or  tlie  stoppmg  at 
every  comma.  Will  not  the  time  be  better  spent  in 
drawing  out  the  meaning  of  the  printed  words,  and 
in  getting  an  impression  of  the  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  the  writer?  If  it  is  a  lesson  in  the  natural 
or  physical  sciences,  the  manipulation  involved  in 
picking  a  flower  to  pieces,  or  in  separating  oxvgen. 
is  not  vital.  It  is  vital,  however,  to  stimulate 
the  mechanical  ingenuity  of  pupils  toward  pro- 
viding their  own  apparatus,  and  to  investigate 
slowly  and  patiently  the  truths  of  science.  But  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  fitly  observes :  "  A  provision 
of  endless  apparatus,  a  bustle  of,  infinite  inquiry 
and  research,  may  be  employed  to  evade  and  shuffle 
oft  real  labor — the  real  labor  of  thinking."  Ah. 
that  is  the  point.  The  ability  to  think  with  correct- 
ness, precision  and  promptness  is  the  true  test  that 
we  must  apply  to  our  school  life  if  we  would  esti- 
mate its  productiveness.  You  will  find  that  your 
scholars  will  do  anything  for  you  except  think. 
They  will  yield  implicit  obedience  to  your  reason- 
able commands,  they  will  memorize  whole  pages  of 
text-books,  they  will  be  diligent  students  of  the 
word,  if  you  do  not  ask  them  to  think.  And  yet  if 
you  carry  your  pupils  patiently  into  this  laborious 
process,  you  will  give  such  a  power  and  joy  to  their 
whole  lives  that  in  future  years  they  will  rise  up  and 
call  you  blessed.  Is  not  that  something  worthy  of 
your  accomplishment?  How  is  it  to  be  done?  It 
can  only  be  done  by  a  thorough  sympathy  with  and 
consideration  for  the  life  and  surroundings  of  every 
boy  or  girl.  Do  you  recall  the  derivation  of  those 
two  words  to  arrive  at  their  fulness  of  meaning? 
."-iymijathy  means  siiffcriii!^.  passion,  feeling  for  or 
li'iih  another.  Consideration  means  the  ac(  of  sit- 
ting down  and  thinking  together:  "Come  let  us 
reason  together  about  these  things."  Can  you  find 
two  nobler  words  than  these,  or  better  illustrative 
of  the  spirit  that  should  prevail  between  teachers 
and  students  ? 

And  now  let  me  briefly  recall  a  few  points  :    If 


working  out  the  problem  in  arithmetic  patiently 
and  persistently  is  helping  to  form  the  boy's  char- 
acter, the  answer  is  of  secondary  importance;  if  an 
honorable  ambition  is  stimulated  within  him  by  his 
study  of  history,  facts  and  dates  may  be  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  if  his  reading  lesson  begets  a 
zeal  for  the  study  of  literature  and  the  ability  to  use 
clear,  correct  and  concise  English,  the  use  of  com- 
mas and  inflections,  even  the  moral  of  a  story,  that 
1  have  seen  teachers  sometimes  labor  to  inflict  on 
patient  children,  will  come  naturally  enough ;  and 
finally,  if  the  study  of  natural  science  or  any  subject 
begets  the  habit  of  intelligent  observation  and  clear 
thinking,  the  use  of  books  and  apparatus  will  be 
ani]ily  justified  if  the  investigating  spirit  of  teachers 
and  students  make  these  only  the  means  to  secure 
an  end. 

And  now  let  me  come  to  a  few  thoughts  closely 
related  to  our  home  surroundings.  I  have  said 
that  the  key-note  to  all  patriotism,  worthy  of  the 
name,  must  be  the  pride  we  take  in  our  own  com- 
munity, and  the  labor  and  sacrifice  we  devote  to- 
wards building  it  up.  "  It  is  wonderful,"  says 
President  Elliott  of  Harvard  University,  "  what 
small  personal  gifts  may  become  the  means  of  con- 
spicuous service  if  only  they  get  discovered,  trained 
and  applied."  Now,  this  problem — how  to  train 
every  personal  gift,  no  matter  how  small,  how  to 
give  a  fair  chance  of  development  to  the  special 
needs  and  aptitudes  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
schools  to-day  is  one  worthy  of  your  closest  study 
and  your  highest  ambition.  The  school  that  is  to 
discover  and  develop  the  special  gift  and  capacity 
of  each  student  in  it,  and  so  train  that  gift  and 
capacity  that  the  highest  product  of  civilization  is 
tiie  result,  is  largely  an  ideal  school  yet,  but  none 
the  less  to  be  sought  for  because  it  is  ideal. 

In  the  strong  competition  that  distinguishes 
every  phase  of  our  busy  modern  life,  there  is  a  de- 
mand that  our  education  be  made  as  practical  as 
possible.  And  by  a  practical  education  we  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  every  boy  or  girl  shall  be 
trained  in  our  schools  for  a  trade  or  a  profession, 
or  for  the  sole  object  of  making  money,  or  even 
making  a  living.  We  mean,  or  should  mean,  that 
each  student  shall  be  so  trained  that  he  will  enter 
into  the  activities  of  modern  life  and  thought,  each 
one  in  his  own  sphere,  and  each  one  as  a  food  ma  i 
or  woman  prepared  to  do  honest  and  effective  work 
therein. 

1  need  not  here  remind  Xova  -Scotians  of  the 
many  names  of  those  who  have  been  an  honor  to 
tlie  land  which  gave  them  birth,  names  of  men  who 
have  been  connected  with  the  history  and  public 
life  not  only  of  the  province,  but  of  every  land 
where  the  English  language  is  spokt-n. 

Nova  Scotia  is  said  to  be,  in  the  \'ai"ietv  of  its 
productions,  the  richest  country  in  the  world.  Its 
history  is  the  most  interesting  of  anv  pro\ince  of 
Canada. 

^^'hat,  then,  shoifld  be  the  attitude  of  the  students 
in  the  schools  towards  their  own  country?    Should 
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thov  iKit  know  well  its  liistory  and  geography;  en- 
deavor to  understand  its  varied  resources;  appre- 
ciate its  matchless  scenery,  and  by  a  minute  study 
of  their  own  surroundings  lay  well  the  foundations 
of  patriotic  citizenship? 

And  first,  as  to  the  history  of  this  province.  It 
is  not  sufficient  to  study  its  general  history  as  laid 
down  in  books.  Every  section  of  Nova  Scotia,  the 
name  of  every  place,  has  something  in  connection 
with  its  past  records  well  worthy  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  teachers  and  students  in  our  schools. 
There  are  men  and  women  living  in  every  locality 
who  have  interesting  stories  to  tell  of  the  early 
settlement  of  the  country,  and  of  the  trials  and 
privations  endured ;  there  are  letters  and  documents 
existing  which  will  prove  valuable  to  the  future 
histt)rian ;  there  are  historic  relics  and  sites  which 
will  soon  become  obliterated  unless  something  be 
done  to  preserve  and  hand  down  the  memory  of 
them.  Every  section  in  all  these  provinces  should 
have  its  local  historical  society,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  collect  and  preserve  these  records,  to  gather 
the  stories  from  the  men  and  women  who  are  fast 
passing  away,  and  to  erect  tablets  on  the  historic 
spots  that  mark  the  dawn  of  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, or  the  sites  of  forts  and  battle  grounds. 
Teachers  should  take  the  lead  in  this  movement, 
not  only  because  of  its  value  to  the  country,  but  of 
the  stimulating  effect  it  would  have  upon  them- 
selves. Prol.  danong,  of  Smith  College,  says ; 
"  Every  teacher  ought  to  pursue  some  systematic 
investigation  for  the  sake  of  its  invigorating  effect 
upon  his  own  intellectual  fibre  and  upon  his  teach- 
ing ;  every  normal  person  ought  to  have  a  hobby 
to  which  he  can  turn  with  pleasure  as  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  every-day  work ;  every  citizen 
should  take  an  interest  in  the  history  and  geography 
of  his  country.  The  study  of  local  place-names 
combines  these  three  interests  in  an  exceptional 
manner,  and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that 
thri)ugh  it  one  is  likely  to  make  substantial  contri- 
butions to  local  history.  The  investigation  is  not 
easy,  but  it  is  most  alluring.  A  chief  requisite  is  that 
it  be  attacked  in  the  scientific  spirit,  the  spirit  which 
doubts,  weighs,  tests,  and  rests  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  complete  logical  demonstration.  One 
nuist  go  s)-stematically  through  the  local  histories, 
through  the  old  maps  and  plans  in  crow'n  land 
offices,  to  old  residents,  to  Indians,  to  biographical 
dictionaries,  recording  all  early  forms  of  the  names, 
and  tracing  them  back  systematically  until  the 
earliest  appearances  are  found,  or  until  the  origins 
are  otherwise  fully  solved."  In  the  June  number 
of  the  Educational  Review,  Prof.  Ganong  shows 
the  results  of  this  patient  investigating  spirit  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  the  names  No7'a  Scotia  and 
Acadia. 

Xor  is  tlic  sujjject  of  geograjjliy  less  important 
than  thai  of  history.      It  is  not  ini])ortant  to  mem 
orizealist  of  towns,  capes,  rivers  and  islands  of  tlu' 
province.     It  is  important  to  know  why  a  town  has 
grown  up  at   a  certain  point.     The  considerations. 


for  instance,  why  the  city  of  Truro  has  grown  up 
on  this  site  would  lead  us  to  inquire  into  its  early 
history,    the    choice    of  an    inland    position,    near 
enough  to  the  Jiay  of  Fundy  to  enjoy  occasionally 
its  invigorating  breezes,  but  far  enough  to  be  absent 
from  its  fogs ;  how  well  it  is  adapted  for  the  mer- 
cantile,   manufacturing    and    agricultural    interests 
that  have  sprung  up  in  and  around  it ;  and  how  its 
position  as  an  educational  and  a  railway  centre  has 
advanced  its  growth.     And  so  it  is  with  other  cities 
and  towns  throughout  Canada.     Their  history  and 
position   lead   us  to   inquire   into  their  growth   and 
the  natural  conditions  of  their  surroundings.     How 
a  city  like  Quebec,  built  for  purposes  of  defence, 
should  be  almost  stationary  in  its  growth  during  a 
period  of  prolonged  peace;  how  Montreal,  built  at 
the  head  of  ocean  navigation,  should  be  pre-eminent 
as  a  commercial  city,  and  illustrate  from  its  position 
the  cheapness  of  water  carriage  over  land  carriage ; 
how    Toronto   and    Winnipeg,    in    rich    agricultural 
sections,  measure  by  their  rapid  growth  the  extent 
of  the  agricultural   industry   of   the   country ;   and 
how  A^ictoria,   Vancouver,  Dawson,   Sydney,  illus- 
trate by  their  rapid  rise  the  richness  of  the  mineral 
wealth  in  their  vicinity. 

The  study  of  geography  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
people  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  delightful,  and  if 
pursued  intelligently  it  throws  a  light  upon  history 
such  as  no  other  subject  possibly  can. 

Closely  connected  with  our  geography  is  the 
study  of  our  natural  history  and  resources.  What 
we  need  in  these  provinces  is  a  studied  and  syste- 
matic investigation  of  our  forests  and  mountains, 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  our  plants  and  animals,  in 
order  to  acquire  a  fuller  knowledge  of  our  soil, 
climate,  capabilities  and  natural  products.  This 
can  be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  amateur  students 
trained  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to  observe  and 
investigate  about  their  own  homes.  They  should 
be  taught  to  make  observations  with  the  barometer 
and  thermometer ;  to  make  weather  reports  daily ; 
to  study  rock  exposures  and  soils ;  to  make  maps 
on  which  would  be  outlined  the  courses  of  streams 
in  their  neighborhood,  the  lakes,  the  cleared  and 
wild  lands,  the  mountains,  valleys  and  plains ;  to 
measure  the  length,  velocity  of  current,  and  depths 
at  various  points  of  the  streams  in  their  vicinity  : 
1(1  give  the  dimensions  of  lakes  and  extent  of 
forests ;  to  measure  the  heights  of  hills  and  moun- 
tains, thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
barometer  and  surveyor's  instruments ;  to  be  able 
to  distinguish  at  sight  and  classify  the  native  plants 
and  animals  of  each  locality,  with  observations  on 
their  habits,  mode  of  life,  uses,  appearance,  occur- 
rence. To  these  studies  and  observations  might  be 
added  the  survey  of  school  grounds  and  adjacent 
fields,  the  dimensions  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
neighlicirliiiiid.  the  depth  of  the  snow  in  the  woods 
ill  winter,  the  dates  of  closing  and  opening  of  lakes 
and  streams,  the  migration  of  birds,  the  opening  of 
tldwers  and  leaves,  and  other  data  that   I   will  not 
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here  stop  to  detail,  but  which  would  be  of  value  to 
science  if  made  with  accuracy  and  regularity. 
Much  of  this  work  is  now  being  done  in  Nova 
Scotian  schools  through  the  stimulus  given  liv  tlie 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Dr.  MacKay.  Some 
of  the  results  of  this  work  might  not  be  accepted 
by  scientific  experts ;  but  though  you  cannot  ex- 
pect to  make  trained  experts  out  of  boys  and  girls, 
you. can  make  them  beginners.  You  can  impart  a 
zest  and  pleasure  to  their  country  life  that  thev 
never  enjoyed  before,  and  \ou  can  make  them 
know  and  appreciate  their  home  surroundings. 

But  how  is  all  this  to  l)e  done?  I  think  I  hear 
some  one  asking,  Where  is  the  time  for  it  ?  and  can 
teachers  direct  such  work  in  which  they  themselves 
have  received  but  a  scanty  training? 

Children  are  born  investigators  and  observers. 
L'nder  proper  direction  thev  will  become  interested 
in  and  readily  undertake  at  least  some  of  this  work. 
And  the  wise  plan  would  be  to  see  that  they  do  not 
attempt  too  miKh.  Such  work  will  not  interfere 
with  the  regular  school  work, — it  will  rather  stimu- 
late and  encourage  a  greater  zest  for  knowledge 
at  first  hand ;  and  the  students  will  bring  some  of 
this  vigorous  outdoor  life  and  investigating  spirit 
into  the  schoolroom ;  and  there  is  plentv  of  oppor- 
tunity  for  its  exercise  there. 

\'ery  little  of  the  work  that  I  have  outlined  above 
can  be  done  in  the  schoolroom,  and  so  inuch  the 
better  if  it  is  not,  provided  that  the  iinpulse  and 
direction  come  from  the  teacher.  I  bave  seen 
some  excellent  results — jirovided  a  definite  end  is 
kept  in  view — from  the  orgatiization  of  an  out- 
door club,  an  observation  club,  a  village  improve- 
ment club,  among  larger  students.  A  little  skill 
is  required  to  direct  these  movements,  and  a  wide 
syinpathy  with  nature  and  children. 

Interested  students  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
investigations  in  their  own  locality.  They  will 
coiue  to  find  out  that  every  hill,  everv  vallev,  everv 
river,  lake  and  bog.  has  some  peculiarity  in  for- 
mation, or  in  the  life  which  inhabits  it,  which  makes 
it  different  from  the  hills,  streams,  lakes  which  are 
found  elsewhere.  They  will  soon  come  to  have  an 
interest  in  coiuparing  their  own  section  with  others  ; 
and  hence  will  make  excursions  into  other  places 
and  meet  with  other  students  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  their  observations.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
investigation  that  is  abroad  in  this  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  one  is  surprised  that 
it  has  not  taken  a  greater  hold  in  these  provinces, 
where  so  much  that  is  new  and  undiscovered  in  our 
natural  features  awaits  the  enthusiastic  and  keen- 
eyed  explorer,  and  where  such  matchless  scenery 
tempts  him  to  its  rivers  and  woodlands.  In  New 
r.runswick  we  do  not  know  accurately  the  heights 
of  its  mountains ;  many  of  its  lakes  and  streams 
have  not  yet  been  explored,  except  by  lumbermen 
and  sportsmen ;  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  make 
correct  maps  of  the  province;  the  distribution  of 
its  plants  and  animals  is  not  known  to  any  consid- 
erable extent.     And  I  presume  that  this  is  largely 


the  case  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  scientific  world  is 
looking  to  us  for  more  e.xact  information  on  all 
points  regarding  our  climate,  natural  features  and 
resources.  And  we  are  looking  to  our  teachers 
and  students,  to  those  who  have  a  bent  for  explora- 
tion and  investigation,  to  solve  some  of  those  pro- 
blems ;  which  will  be  a  wholesome  and  invigorating 
pursuit  to  them  and  a  real  benefit  to  the  scientific 
world. 

But  the  greatest  advantage  will  be  to  have  this 
spirit  of  investigation  aroused  in  our  voung  peoule. 
to  awaken  their  interest  in  the  capabilities  and  fine 
natural  scenery  of  these  Atlantic  Provinces,  thus 
begetting  a  wholesome  admiration  and  respect  for 
their  own  country — a  kind  of  loyalty  that  needs 
to  be  patiently  and  insistently  cultivated. 

Have  I  outlined  too  large  a  scheme  for  you  to 
follow  out?  Be  contented  with  small  beginnings. 
To  attempt  too  much  will  result  in  discouragement 
and  failure.  But  there  will  be  among  your  students 
the  beginners  in  public  life,  in  agriculture,  in  his- 
tory- geography,  science,  literature,  in  everything 
that  tends  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  Strive  to 
infuse  into  them  this  investigating  spirit — the  spirit 
that  seeks  to  discover,  to  think  out  and  to  know 
the  truth.  It  will  be  an  inspiration  to  your  own 
life  as  it  will  be  to  theirs,  and  give  a  keen,  vigorous 
and  healthy  tone  to  everything  you  undertake. 

I  read  in  a  paper  a  few  days  ago  this  paragraph  : 
'■  The  vacation  is  now  approaching,  and  the  poor, 
tired  teacher  will  now  have  a  rest."  The  poor, 
tired  teacher!  Well  that  seemed  to  me  a  little 
funny  !  Wherever  I  meet  teachers,  whether  at  their 
institute  meetings  or  travelling  in  the  trains,  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  well  dressed,  healthy,  vigorous 
and  happy  lot  of  people;  and  as  I  look  round 
among  you  to-day  I  see  the  same  abundant  life  and 
spirit,  a  life  and  spirit  which  I  hope  may  never  give 
place  to  weakness,  care  or  anxiety.  And  there  is 
no  reason  that  it  should.  It  rests  with  yourselves 
in  training  the  fresh,  vigorous  life  in  the  schools 
and  comnumities  to  which  you  will  shortly  go,  to 
have  your  own  lives  stimidated  and  refreshed. 
.\nd  wherever  I  may  meet  you  after  this,  in  schools 
or  institutes,  or  in  travelling,  I  hope  that  I  shall 
see  the  same  evidences  of  bright  intellectual  cnjov- 
luent.  the  same  evidence  of  healthy  and  vigorous 
life  and  spirit  that  I  see  before  me  to-dav. 


A  friend  has  sent  this  delicious  bit  of  a  prologue 
to  the  popidar  song,  "Go  way  back  and  sit  down." 
A  young  superintendent  was  re(|uested  to  address 
a  few  words  to  the  assembled  pui^ils  of  the  schools, 
to  the  headship  of  which  he  had  just  been  elected. 
Facing  the  expectant  youngsters  from  his  intellec- 
tual heights  he  began  w  ith  the  (|uestion :  "Well, 
children,  what  shall  1  talk  to  nou  about'"  .\ 
bright  liny,  whii  is  going  to  be  a  steel  trust  l;iwver 
some  day.  chirjied  up,  "\\'li;n  dn  you  know?" 
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Nature  Study. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

DiiAR  Sir, — I  have  examined  the  work  sent  in 
froni  schools  in  New  IJrnnsvvick  and  Xova  Scotia, 
in  response  to  ihe  qnestions  in  Natural  History  an<l 
Science  given  in  my  articles  in  the   Rm\'1I-;\\'. 

The  answers  indicated  much  careful  observation 
on  the  part  uf  the  children,  and  liie  results  were 
mostly  correct  and  often  interesting.  Much  of 
the  manual  work  was  excellent,  some  of  the  draw- 
ings from  nature  being  especially  creditable. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  making  honorable  men- 
tion of  the  following  schools,  and  request  that  the 
Rkvikw  send  to  each  some  suitable  token  of  appre- 
ciation : — 

St.  Vincent's  School,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Ijlack  Lands,  Restigouche;  Miss  Susie  I!.  Mc- 
Pherson,  teacher  (Fall  Term). 

New  Mills,  Restigouche;  Miss  Susie  C  Mc- 
pherson, teacher  (Winter  Term). 

South  End  School,  Yarmouth,  N.S. ;  Mr.  J. 
Logan  Trask,  teacher. 

The  St.  John  15aptist  Convent  School,  New 
Glasgow,  N.S. 

Rothesay  School,  N.B. :  Miss  Beatrice  E.  Duke, 
teacher. 

Cassilis,  Northumberland  Co.,  N.B. ;  Miss  Jane 
Brown,  teacher. 

White's  Point,  Queen's  Co.,  N.B. 

Rolling  Dam,  Charlotte  Co.,  X.l!.:  Miss  Mar- 
garet Kerr,  teacher. 

Holderville,  Iving's  Co..  N.B. ;  Miss  Margaret 
E.  Tippett,  teacher. 

Bocabec,  Cliarlotte  Co..  N.B. ;  Miss  Jennie  M. 
Mclntyre,  teacher. 

Bas.swood  Ridge,  Charlotte  Co.,  N.B.;  Mr.  Will 
Whitney,   teacher. 

John  Brittain. 


A  tiny  traveler,  looking  from  a  car  window  at  a 
foaming  water-fall,  called  out :  "( )  mamma,  see  the 
soda-water  running  down  the  mountain!" — Youth's 
Coiupdiiion. 

The  following  suggestive  questions  are  distri- 
buted by  Su])t.  T.  S.  Johnson,  of  McPherson. 
among  his  teachers:  Do  I  scold  "•'  Dispute?' 
Threaten?  Worry  pupils?  L'se  sarcasm?  .\\y- 
pear  to  fret?  Reach  each  pupil?  Rejjeat  (|ues- 
tions  ?  Permit  interru])tions  ?  Make  clear  evcrv 
essential?  Talk  in  a  high  key  or  loud  tone  nf 
voice?  Carry  a  buoyancy  into  each  daily  exer- 
cise?    These  queries  are  in  order  everywhere. 


Provincial  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  Provincial  Teachers'  Institute  of  New  Brun- 
swick met  in  the  Normal  School  building  at  Fred- 
ericton,  June  26th,  27th,  and  28th,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  450  teachers,  the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
previous  meeting  was  held  at  Moncton  in  1900;  and 
the  practice  seems  now  to  be  well  established  of 
holding  biennial  sessions,  alternating  with  the  Dom- 
inion Educational  Association. 

Dr.  Inch,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education. 
])resided  in  a  dignified  and  impartial  manner,  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  Institute  with  skill  and 
moderation.  It  was  generally  conceded  at  its  close 
that  no  more  successfal  and  interesting  educational 
meeting  had  ever  been  held  in  the  province. 

Mrs.  Oberholzer,  of  Philadelphia,  in  her  address 
on  school  savings  banks,  carefully  presented  argu- 
ments and  statistics  in  their  favor;  but  her  argu- 
ments did  not  seem  to  carry  conviction.  In  the 
discussion  that  took  place  before  the  close  of  the 
institute  on  a  resolution  to  give  effect  to  her  recom- 
mendations, the  resolution  was  voted  down,  most 
of  the  teachers  who  took  part  in  the  discussion 
holding  that  time  could  not  be  taken  to  attend  to 
this  in  the  schools,  and  that  it  was  of  doubtful  ad- 
vantage to  teach  habits  of  saving  at  too  early  an  age. 

Prof.  Davidson's  paper  on  Teachers'  Wages  and 
How  to  Increase  Them,  was  read  in  his  absence  by 
Dr.  H.  C.  Creed;  Prof.  Davidson  maintained  that 
tlie  initial  salaries  of  third  class  teachers  were  great- 
er in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  preparation  and 
efficiency  required  than  those  of  first  class  teachers. 
The  remedv  for  low  salaries  was  not  in  complaint, 
but  a  step  in  the  right  direction  would  be  in  the 
.■ipnointment  of  parish  school  boards  and  bv  cen- 
tr;dization  of  schools.  At  a  later  stage  of  the 
institute  Dr.  Inch  took  occasion  to  say  that  teachers 
should  be  influenced  by  the  missionary  spirit  and 
await  with  patience  for  a  proper  financial  recogni- 
tion of  their  services. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Lewis,  principal  of  the  Campbellton 
Grammar  School,  read  a  paper  on  the  Inductive 
Method  of  Teaching  Latin,  which  he  favored,  stat- 
ing that  it  required  better  teaching  skill  than  the 
old  method.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  McFarlane, 
of  the  Fredericton  High  Scliool,  and  Dr.  Bridges, 
of  St.  John,  who  thought  that  the  inductive  method 
liad  not  produced  the  results  expected  from  it.  An 
animated  discussion  rose  on  tlie  merits  of  Roman 
I'ersus  English  pronunciation  of  Latin.  It  was  an- 
noiniccd  that   the   ISoard  of   Education  had  passed 
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an  order  that  those  beginning  Latin  in  future  should 
use  the  English  pronuncialinn.  ahhough  in  schools 
which  had  adopted  the  Roman  pronunciation,  it 
might  still  be  used. 

A  discussion  on  the  course  of  instruction  for  high 
schools  was  opened  by  Principal  ( )ulton,  of  the 
Moncton  High  School,  who  urged  that  the  natural 
sciences  should  receive  more  attention  than  they  do 
now.  In  this  view  he  was  strongly  supported  by 
Mr.  I'.rittain,  of  the  Normal  School,  who  pointed 
oiU  that  in  the  high  school  leaving  and  university 
matriculation  examinations  Latin  and  Greek  were 
marked  at  300,  while  the  maxinuim  of  150  marks 
were  given  for  chemistry  and  botany.  Air.  C.  H. 
.Acheson,  of  Moncton,  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Hanson,  of 
Petitcodiac,  urged  a  wider  course  of  elective  studies. 
Dr.  r>ridges,  of  St.  John,  favored  the  classical 
course  as  being  of  greater  educational  value. 

Inspector  Carter  read  a  paper  on  the  Centraliza- 
tion of  Rural  .Schools,  summing  up  with  great  force 
and  skill  the  advantages  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
with  .some  of  the  arguments  against  it.  To  add  to 
the  practical  value  of  Inspector  Carter's  paper,  there 
were  |)resent  to  discuss  it  Principal  W.  A.  Hickson 
and  Trustee  Mitchell,  of  Welchpool,  Campobello, 
the  only  place  in  the  province  where  school  consoli- 
dation has  been  carried  out.  The  testimonv  of  iioth 
speakers  was  strong  in  favor  of  the  plan,  showing 
that  it  had  worked  admirably. 

Miss  M.  E.  Knowlton,  of  the  St.  John  High 
School,  read  a  paper  on  English  Literature,  which 
drew  forth  many  words  of  praise  both  for  the  style 
and  the  spirit  of  its  teaching. 

Mr.  W.  M.  McLean,  of  St.  John,  moved  that  the 
institute  appoint  a  standing  committee  on  text- 
books and  course  of  study,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Education  be  asked  to  consult  with  this  committee 
before  making  changes  in  prescribed  text-books  or 
course  of  instruction.  This  was  carried  and  the 
following  committee  appointed  to  act  with  the  Chief 
Superintendent  of  Education :  B.  C.  Foster,  Fred- 
ericton;  H.  S.  Bridges,  St.  John;  F.  O.  Sullivan, 
St.  Ste])hen  :  .S.  W.  Irons,  .Moncton;  and  Miss  .\. 
M.  Harvey,  Fredericton. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee :  B.  C.  Foster,  Miss  Ella  Thorne, 
Fredericton ;  Frank  A.  Good,  Woodstock ;  C.  H. 
.■\cheson,  Moncton ;  P.  G.  McFarlane.  St.  Stephen ; 
C.  J.  Mersereau,  Bathurst ;  E."  W.  Lewis,  Campbell- 
ton  ;  Miss  Bartlett,  St.  John;  G.  J.  Oulton,  Monc- 
ton ;  and  R.  D.  Hanson,   Petitcodiac. 

The  public  educational  meeting  held  on  the  even- 


ing of  the  26th  was  addressed  by  Mayor  Crocket 
and  Dr.  .Atherton,'  chairman  of  the  School  Board ; 
Inspectors  Carter  and  Mersereau ;  D'r.  .Adams,  of 
the  Teachers'  College,"  Glasgow  I'niversity,  and 
Prof.  Robertson,  of  Ottawa. 

On  the  following  evening  Chancellor  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  held  a  reception  Jrt  the  ttiliversity.  whidi 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were  pre- 
sent, all  of  whom  bore  away  with  them  the  liveliest 
impression  of  the  courtesy  and  genialty  of  their 
hosts. 

Principal  W'm.  Brodie,  of  Sussex,  was  elected  the 
institute's  representative  on  the  .Senate  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  New   Brunswick. 

Dr.  Inch  announced  that  a  week's  extra  holidays 
would  be  allowed  to  those  who  attended  the  Sum- 
mer .School  at  St.  Stephen. 

Dr.  G.  U.  Hay  drew  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
present  to  a  new  li.st  of  plants  that  is  being  prepared 
by  a  committee  of  the  Natural  History  Societv  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  invited  the  co-operation  and 
help  of  all  plant  students  of  the  province  to  make 
the  list  as  complete  as  possilile. 

The  fine  exhibition  of  manual  work,  arranged 
by  Prof.  MacCready  and  his  associates,  and  the 
unremitting  attention  they  gave  to  the  explanation 
of  the  various  phases  of  this  work  to  teachers,  was 
one  of  the  best  features  of  the  institute.  Another 
excellent  feature  was  the  exhibition  of  pupils'  work 
from  the  schools  of  Fredericton,  arranged  in  the 
\arious  rooms  of  the  Normal  School. 


Summer  School  of  Science. 

The  Summer  School  of  Science  for  the  Atlaiuic 
Provinces  held  its  sixteenth  session  at  St.  .Stephen. 
-X.  B.,  July  22nd  to  .\ugust  8th,  with  an  enrolment 
larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  excepting  the 
session  of  lyoi.  in  Lunenburg.  \'..S.,  where  the 
local  attendance  was  uiuisually  large. 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  \u 
the  St.  Ste[)!'.en  curling  rink. 

Dr.  Bailey,  of  the  University  of  New  llruns- 
wick,  president  of  the  school,  took  the  chair,  and 
gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  organization  and  its 
work.  .Mayor  .Murchie.  as  representing  the  town, 
and  G.  W.  Ganong,  M.P.,  in  behalf  of  the  local 
school  board,  welcomed  the  visitors.  Short  ail- 
dresses  were  made  by  Hon.  H.  .'\.  McKeown,  of 
.St.  John,  .XM!..  Kev.  Canon  \  room,  of  Windsor. 
N.S.,  and  others;  and  good  nuisic  varied  the  pro- 
gramme. 
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The  reg-ular  work  of  the  school  l)ec;an  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  mornings  being  given  to  lectures 
and  the  afternoons  to  field  and  laboratory  work. 
The  staff  of  the  instructors  was  as  follows : — lllow- 
pipe  Analysis,  Prof.  W.  W.  Andrews,  LL.D.,  as- 
sisted by  L.  E.  Rowley;  Botany,  J.  Vroom;  Chem- 
istry, W.  H.  Magee,  Ph.D. ;  Drawing,  F.  G.  Mat- 
thews, of  MacDonald  Manual  Training  School. 
Truro;  Education,  J.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.;  English 
Literature,  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson;  GeoIog>'. 
Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D. ;  Kindergarten,  Mrs.  S. 
11.  Paterson;  Music,  Miss  Ada  F.  Ryan;  Physics. 
W.  R.  Campbell.  M.\..  and  Dr.  Mao-ee :  Physio- 
logy, S.  A.  Starratt;  Zoology,  Prof.  W.  F.  Wat- 
son, of  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.C,  and 
Mr.  Starratt. 

Dr.  Fletcher,  the  botanist  and  entomologist  of 
the  Central  Experimental  Farm.  Ottawa,  visited 
the  school  twice  during  the  session,  and  led  classes 
in  field  work. 

The  session  was  marked  by  regular  attendance 
and  close  attention  throughout,  though  the  lecture 
rooms,  in  some  cases,  were  uncomfortably  crowded. 
A  good  audience  greeted  Attorney  General  Long- 
ley,  of  Nova  Scotia,  whose  instructive  address  on 
"Great  Questions"  occupied  the  second  evening  of 
the  school.  The  next  evening  meeting  was  held  in 
St.  Croix  Hall,  Calais,  where  a  still  larger  gather- 
ing listened  to  Prof.  Watson  on  the  subject  of 
"Genesis  and  Geology."  The  other  evening 
speakers  were  Miss  Van  Home,  who  gave  an  il- 
lustrated talk  upon  "Mushrooms,  Edible  and  Poi- 
sonous"; Dr.  Bailey,  whose  lecture  on  "Geology 
and  History"  was  also  illu.strated  by  electric  lan- 
tern; Dr.  Fletcher;  Prof.  Robertson,  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture;  Mr.  Starratt,  and  Hon.  W.  \\'. 
Stetson,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  Maine. 
'I'hc  annual  school  sermon  was  preachetl  by  Rev. 
Canon   Newnhani. 

A  special  train  on  the  C.P.R.  took  the  field 
classes  to  Moore's  Mills  on  the  afternoon  oi  Satur- 
day the  2Sth.  On  the  Monday  following,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  local  committee,  the  visitors  were 
given  a  free  excursion  to  Campobello  and  Eastport 
bv  the  steamer  "Viking,"  passing  the  historic  St. 
Croix  Island  on  the  way.  The  day  was  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  made  it  a 
_  very  enjoyable  triji.  .Another  day's  outing  was 
taken  on  August  5th,  when  about  half  the  members 
of  the  school  went  by  the  steamer  "H.  F.  Eaton" 
to  St.  Andrews,  where     they     found  carriages  in 


waiting  to  take   them   to  points   of  interest   in  the 
shire  town. 

But  the  days  oft  work  were  not  the  most  attrac- 
tive part  of  the  session.  Enthusiastic  classes  filled 
the  lecture  rooms  day  after  day ;  sat  in  rapt  at- 
tention while  Miss  Robinson  unfolded  the  beauties 
of  Tennyson ;  trooped  across  the  fields  for  geology 
and  botany  with  the  class  leaders;  gathered  by 
brooks  and  ponds;  listened  to  Dr.  Bailey's  discus- 
sions of  rock  formations,  or  learned  from  Dr.  Flet- 
cher and  Mr.  Vroom  to  look  upon  trees  and  plants 
as  living  things ;  eagerly  watched  or  conducted  ex- 
]icriments  in  the  laboratory  practice ;  found  a  new 
interest  in  drawing  and  music ;  gained  inspiration 
in  their  work,  if  teachers,  under  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Hall  and  of  Mrs.  Patterson,  whose  kindergarten 
lessons  had  to  be  repeated  in  successive  hours  to 
accommodate  all  who  needed  them ;  delighted  the 
members  of  the  faculty  by  their  earnestness  in 
their  work,  and  found  the  session  all  too  short. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  enrolment  was  that 
over  half  the  teachers  of  the  Lunenburg  schools 
were  present,  having  been  so  favorably  ini]iressed 
with  the  work  of  last  year  that  they  were  induced 
to  continue  it  at  St.  Stephen.  There  was  also  a 
good  attendance  of  Calais  teachers ;  and  Dr.  Stet- 
son has  recognized  the  school  by  granting  the  usual 
summer  school  certificate  to  all  Maine  teachers  who 
ennilled. 

Next  vear's  session  of  the  Summer  School  will 
be  held  at  Chatham.  N.B.  The  officers  elect  are; 
Prof.  L.  W.  Bailey,  LL.D.,  University  of  N.B.. 
president;  B.  McKittrick,  B.A.,  Lunenburg,  N.S.. 
and  Philip  Cox,  Ph.D..  Chatham,  N.B.,  vice-pre- 
sidents ;  J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown.  P.E.T.,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  president,  the  secretary- 
treasurer.  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.A.,  S.  A.  Starratt. 
T.  B.  Hall,  Ph.D.,  and  J.  Vroom  are  the  board  of 
directors. 


Color  Lesson. 


.\sk  the  children  what  colors  they  can  sec.  \\'rite 
these  colors  on  the  board  as  they  are  named  by  the 
class.  When  five  have  been  given,  have  them 
write  a  story,  using  these  words.  Vary  tlie  exer- 
cise by  asking  them  to  name  all  the  things  in  sight, 
which  are  brown,  or  white,  or  blue,  etc.  Write 
these  down  as  they  are  given,  and  have  a  storv 
written  about  them,  having  the  color  always  named 
\vith  the  object.  Ask  which  makes  the  prettier 
mind  picture.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to 
teach  how  much  color  adds  to  any  picture  or  des- 
cri|iti(">n. — .linrricaii    Primary    Teacher. 
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TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 


Annapolis  and  Digby  Institute. 

(Condensed  from  report  of  A.  H.  Arnistronir.  Sefn-fiirv). 

The  teachers  of  Inspectoral  District  No.  4,  em- 
bracing Annapohs  and  Digby  Counties,  and  many 
from  Yarmouth  and  Lunenburg  Counties,  gather- 
ed at  Annapohs,  JMay  7th.  In  the  evening  they 
were  given  a  grand  reception  in  the  Academy  of 
Music  by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  Mr.  H.  D. 
Ruggles.  the  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  pre- 
sided, and  extended  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  tea- 
chers. Inspector  J.Iorse  responded  grate  full  v  in 
behalf  of  the  teachers,  to  the  cordial  welcome  they 
had  received  on  all  sides. 

On  Thursday  morning.  President  Morse  called 
the  meeting  to  order  in  the  Masonic  Hall  at  9.30 
a.  m.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  teachers  were 
present  during  the  session.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  \' ice-President,  Principal  A.  W.  L. 
Smith ;  Secretary-treasurer,  A.  H.  Armstrong : 
Executive  Committee,  Principals  H.  B.  Hogg,  E. 
Robinson,  L.   Ruggles,  and   Miss  Hamilton. 

Mr.  J.  Crowe,  of  Annapolis,  opened  a  discussion 
on  "  Text  Books  in  our  Common  Schools."  Prin- 
cipal A.  W.  L.  Smith  taught  a  very  interesting  les- 
son on  a  selection  from  Milton's  "  Comus  "  to  his 
B  class,  in  which  careful  preparation  was  evinced 
both  by  teachers  and  pupils,  the  principal  showing 
that  he  was  a  painstaking  and  energetic  teacher. 

At  the  opening  of  the  afternoon  meeting  Mr. 
Crowe  replied  to  some  criticisms  on  his  discussion 
and  introduced  a  resolution,  which  passed  unani- 
mously, suggesting  to  the  Council  of  Public  In- 
struction the  desirability  of  a  change  in  the  readers 
which  have  been  in  use  in  the  schools  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

President  Morse  introduced  the  following  gen- 
tlemen, who  were  present,  and  invited  them  to  take 
part  in  the  discussions :  Supt.  MacKay,  Inspector 
Macintosh,  Princi^^al  McKittrick.  Judge  Savary, 
:nid  Rev.  Mr.  Cofifin. 

Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Normal  School,  read  a  paper, 
entitled,  "  Geography  in  our  Common  Schools." 
After  presenting  the  importance  of  the  studv.  he 
showed  that  it  must  be  taught  by  object  lessons  or 
from  observation. 

Air.  Crowe  thought  it  was  both  convenient  and 
necessary  to  know  the  location  of  important  places 
and  to  study  maps.  Principal  Ruggles  spoke  con- 
cerning the  advantages  of  a  dark  room  for  using 
stereopticon  views  to  teach  geograph\-.  Mr.  T.  P.. 
Kidner,  of  the  Manual  Trainino-  .School,  Truro, 
thought  geography  in  harmony  with  his  work.  The 
concrete  was  presented  first  and  then  the  abstract. 
Emphasize  the  sand  and  clay  tables  for  all  grades. 
Dr.  Hall  thought  examinations  could  be  success- 
fully passed  if  geography  was  studied  in  this  wav. 
Examination  questions  were  to  test  general  know- 
ledge. Miss  Harris  showed  how  she  taught  the 
geography  of  Annapolis  and  vicinity,  having  ample 


illustrations  of  bays,  capes,  watersheds,  etc.,  and 
from  this  the  rest  of  the  country.  Principal  Trask 
then  showed  how,  by  map  drawing  on  blackboards, 
the  geography  of  high  school  grades  could  be 
taught  after  the  same  method. 

Principal  Robinson  then,  by  means  of  a  paper 
and  by  blackboard  illustrations,  taught  a  very  inter- 
esting and  helpful  lesson  on  geometry.  He  would 
teach  the  axioms  and  definitions  only  as  the  pro- 
positions called  for  them ;  would  take  up  the  pro- 
positions in  order  of  their  difficulty  and  importance, 
and  would  teach  the  exercise  with  the  proijosition. 
as  they  are  really  of  the  same  value  and  involve  the 
same  principles.  Principal  Longley  read  a  paper 
on  "  Elementary  Englisli."  Some  of  the  points 
were  that  language  should  be  taught  first  by  simple 
sentences  used  in  reproducing  stories  and  then  more 
difficult  words  and  sentences  introduced.  Technical 
terms  should  not  be  introduced  until  called  for. 
The  English  and  composition  of  the  paper  was 
excellent  and  a  lesson  in  itself. 

The  public  meeting  which  was  held  in  the 
Academy  of  Music,  on  Thursday  evening,  was  call- 
ed to  order  by  President  Morse,  who  in  a  few  words 
complimented  the  people  of  the  town  on  their  new 
school  building,  the  best  in  his  inspectorate,  and 
thanked  them  for  their  cordial  welcome. 

Supt.  MacKay,  being  introduced,  recalled  his 
stay  in  Annapolis  some  years  previous,  and  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  to  be  there  on  the  present  occasion 
with  so  many  teachers  from  the  three  inspectorates. 
He  explained  that  the  institute  was  not  a  mere 
pleasure  trip  to  teachers,  but  a  signal  benefit  to  their 
schools  obtained  at  some  expense  to  themselves  and 
should  be  so  recognized  by  parents  and  trustees. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  divergence  of  opinion  on 
educational  subjects  and  the  difficulty  of  legislating 
to  suit  the  needs,  purses  and  minds  of  all  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  province.  Trustees  should  aim  to 
secure  the  best,  not  the  cheapest,  teachers.  Central- 
ization of  schools  should  tend  to  give  good  instruc- 
tion to  all.  Education  obtained  in  crowded  country 
schools  has  its  advantages  as  strengthening  the 
power  of  initiative.  He  briefly  mentioned  the  sub- 
ject of  manual  training  which  the  government  is  so 
generously  helping  to  establish  in  town  and  also  in 
country  schools. 

The  next  speaker.  Mr.  Kidner,  of  the  MacDonald 
Manual  Training  School,  elaborated  this  subject 
to  some  length,  showing  its  practical  \alue.  Dur- 
ing the  twenty  months  since  he  came  from  England, 
eleven  schools  have  been  established  in  the  province. 
He  showed  the  bearing  of  his  subject  upon  drawing 
and  how  it  tended  to  develop  all  the  functions, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  pupil.  He  ex- 
plained clearly  the  distinctions  between  manual 
training  and  technical  schools ;  mentioned  the  need 
in  Canada  of  skilled  handi-craftsmen,  for  which 
maiuial  training  forms  a  good  basis.  Lady  teach- 
ers may  be  proficient  in  this  work.  Consolidation 
of  schools  would  facilitate  its  introduction. 

Dr.  Hall,  Judge  Savary  and  Inspector  Macintosh 
also  addressed  the  audience.     The  latter  spoke  of 
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ihe  progress  of  the  schools  of  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  in  Lunenburg  and  Bridgewater, 
which  towns  work  together  in  employing  one 
teacher.  Although  pupils  doing  this  work  lose 
some  school  time,  the  general  work  had  improved. 
The  cost  of  fitting  a  desk  for  manual  training  is 
twenty-five  dollars. 

On  ]""riday  morning  Mr.  Kidner  gave  an  object 
lesson  on  his  work,  showing  models  of  things  that 
may  be  ct)nstructed  from  card  or  bristol  board  by 
small  children.  Instruments  such  as  set  squares, 
rulers,  etc.,  and  material  may  be  obtained  for  a  few 
cents.  This  work  is  both  interesting  and  educative 
to  the  children.  It  demands  neatness  and  accuracy. 
Don't  ask  for  definitions,  but  evolve  them  from  the 
work.  Any  useful  article  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  possiljle.  Never  attempt  to  teach  what  you  have 
not  done  yourself  and  noted  your  difficulties.  Mr. 
Kidner  showed  how  difficult  figures  like  the  tetra- 
hedron may  be  easily  made.  Principals  Longley 
and  Shaffner  spoke  very  highly  of  the  value  of  the 
lesson,  and  wished  to  thank  Air.  Kidner  on  behalf 
of  the  teaciiers.  Mr.  Kidner  had  present  for  in- 
spection a  full  set  of  ])ristol  board  articles  from  the 
simplest  in  construction  to  the  most  difficult,  made 
by  himself  and  pupils. 

Air.  B.  Havey,  in  his  inimitable  manner,  elabor- 
ated the  subject  of  penmanship.  Every  system  has 
something  good  in  it  in  its  day.  Don't  overlook 
simple  things,  as  they  are  fundamental.  Keep 
pupils  in  good  humor,  show  sympathy  and  admon- 
ish gently.  Teach  from  blackboard,  and  in  classes 
encourage  and  get  all  enthused.  Children  cannot 
write  with  equal  ease,  but  practice  will  bring  the 
same  proficiency. 

The  Institute  closed  on  Friday  afternoon,  the 
registration  being  the  largest  in  its  history.  The 
following  were  nominated  as  representatives  to  the 
Provincial  .Association :  Principals  A.  ^^^  L.  Smith, 
Mr.  Bond,  L.  Ruggles.  A.  H.  .A^rmstrong,  and  Miss 
L.  Harris.  Invitations  were  presented  from  Bear 
River  and  Weymouth  Bridge,  inviting  the  Institute 
to  meet  with  them  in  1903.  The  usual  votes  of 
thanks  were  passed. 


The  Twin-Flower. 


Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  flowers  first  came  to 
the  earth  to  live,  a  slender  vine  crept  into  the  woods. 

It  was  June,  the  month  when  the  leaves  are 
freshest  and  happiest. 

Deep  in  the  cool,  mossy  woods  crept  this  little 
vine.  The  woods  were  full  of  singing  birds  that 
.  had  come  North  for  the  summer. 

The  little  vine  had  pretty,  round  leaves.  .She 
loved  her  leaves  and  kept  them  green  and  shining 
all  the  year. 

When  the  first  snowflakes  fell  th^y  found  her 
leaves  green  and  bright. 


When  the  last  snowdrifts  melted  away  in  the 
spring,  the  little  vine  waved  her  leaves  and  nodded 
to  the  first  bluebird. 

But  now  it  w'as  June,  the  little  vine  had  some- 
thing besides  leaves  to  think  of.  She  was  making 
S(jnie  dainty  pink  bell-like  flowers. 

It  was  time  for  the  flowers  to  bloom,  but  still 
they  did  not  blossom. 

They  were  so  tiny,  and  the  woods  were  so  dini 
anil  shady  that  each  little  flower  was  afraid  to 
stand  up  alone  and  l)loom. 

One  moonliglit  evening  Mother  Nature  whis- 
pered softly,'  "Dear  little  flowers,  why  don't  \on 
liloom." 

"You  need  not  be  afraid,  dears,"  said  Mother 
Nature,  "  and  you  need  not  stand  alone.  You 
shall  be  little  twin-flowers,  and  always  stand  two 
together." 

So  the  little  flowers  stood  up  two  1)\-  two,  such 
sh\'  little  blossoms  as  they  were. 

Mother  Nature  filled  each  of  the  little  bell-like 
flowers  with  dainty  perfume. 

"\\'hen  von  hear  any  one  coming,"  she  told  them, 
■■just  turn  )our  flower  cujis  down  and  shake  out 
this  perfume.  Then  the  air  shall  be  so  sweet  witli 
your  fragrance  that  whoever  is  comins"  w'ill  look-  to 
see  what  is  giving  such  a  dainty  greeting,  and  will 
not  tread  on  vou." — Elizabeth  JV.  Dcnnisoii. 


A  Fable  for  Specialists. 


The  following  fable,  as  told  in  the  Satuniav 
n-,'culiig  Post,  has  an  application  sufficiently  wiile 
to  suit  all  faddists.  The  only  trouble  is  there  are  no 
faddists  in  these  days.  A  copy  of  the  North-West 
Review  was  sent  ns  the  other  day  in  which  there  is 
a  little  article  bemoaning  the  variable  curriculum 
of  the  modern  college  or  university  aird  extolling 
the  fixed  course  of  study  of  those  colleges  which 
still  give  the  humanities  the  chief  place.  This  is 
all  very  well,  but  it  strikes  one  sometimes  that  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  may  be  just  as  mucli  of 
a  fad  as  the  study  of  anything  else.  However. 
here  is  the  fable : 

An  ornithologist  invited  an  ichthyologist  to  walk 
in  the  woods  with  him,  and  the  ornitholooist  said : 
"I  suppose  you  know  that  the  crow " 

"I  know  nothing  about  birds." 

"But  surelv  vou  have  heard  that  the  cuckoo " 


"I  don't  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw,  I  am 
sorry  to  say." 

"Yes,  but  von  snrelv  have  heard  so  comnion 
a  thing  as  the  fact  that  the  swallow  never " 

"Mv  friend.  T  know  less  that  nothing  about 
birds." 

Thev  finished  their  walk,  and  the  ornithologist 
went  home  and  said  to  his  wife ; 
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"The  man  with  whom  I  walked  to-day  in  the 
woods  is  woefully  ignorant.  How  can  a  man  go 
through  life  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  things 
about  him?" 

The  next  day  the  ichthyologist  invited  the  or- 
nithologist to  walk  along  the  sea  cliffs  with  him. 

So  they  walked  together,  and  on  the  cliffs  a 
doltish  fellow  was  standing. 

"Good  morning,"  they  saitl  to  him,  but  he  only 
stared  at  them,  open-mouthed. 

"A  fool !"  cried  both. 

And  tile  ichthyologist  said  to  the  ornithologist : 
"Of  course  you  know  that  the  blue  fisli  of  these 
waters •" 

"1  know  nothing  about  fish." 

"  Hut  sureh-  vou  have  heard  that  the  swnrd- 
fish " 

"I  would  not  know  a  cofl  from  a  kid.  1  am  sorry 
to  say." 

"Yes,  but  you  surely  have  heard  so  common  a 
thing  as  the  fact  that  a  porpoise  never •" 

"jVIv  friend,  I  know  less  than  nothing  al^out 
f^sh."  " 

At  this  point  the  ichthyologist  was  so  impressed 
by  his  friend's  ignorance  of  common  things  that 
he  did  not  mind  his  steps  and  fell  oft  the  clilTs  into 
the  sea.  and  not  knowing  how  to  swim  he  called  to 
liis  friend  for  help. 

"Alas,  I  do  not  know  bow  to  swim,"  said  the  or- 
nithologist. 

"More  of  his  ignorance,"  said  the  ichthyologist 
as  he  went  down  for  the  second  time. 

Uut  the  dolt  had  been  watching,  open-eyed,  and 
he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swimming  out  to  the 
ichthyologist  he  saved  him. 

MoKAi, — I'^ach  one  of  us  has  his  special  brand  of 
ignorance. 


Current  Events  in  School. 

L'ntil  quite  recently  sucii  attention  as  has  been 
given  in  the  schools  to  the  news  of  the  day  has  con- 
sisted mainly  in  compilations  from  the  daily  press 
during  morning  exercises  or  in  other  odds  and 
ends  of  time  in  the  school  day — of  miscellaneous 
items  ai)out  everything  in  general  and  nothing  in 
particidar.  This  was  called  "studying  current 
events,"  and  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  true 
study  of  current  events  that  the  mere  memorizing 
of  names  and  dates  bears  to  the  true  study  of  his- 
torv.  Now,  however,  it  is  beginning  to  be  recog- 
nized that  the  right  conception  of  the  educational 
value  of  what  is  called  "news"  is  not  to  teach  it  as 
a  separate  studv — to  load  another  branch  upon  an 
alreadv  overloaded  list — but  to  use  it  to  teach  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  other  studies.  To  learn  the  loca- 
tion, climate,  physical  and  political  features  and 
products  of  a  country  in  connection  with  great  and 
dramatic  events  taking  place  there — the  war  in 
."^outli  .Africa,  the  uiirising  in  China,  the  treat\ 
between  Engljfiid  and  Japan,  the  establisliment  of 
the  Australian    Commonwealth,   for    example — all 


and  much  more  information  than  can  be  taught  by 
rote  in  the  ordinary  method  of  studying  geography 
— is  so  plainly  the  best  and  most  economical  ex- 
penditure of  the  mental  effort  of  teacher  and  pupil 
that  only  its  obvious  nature  has  so  long  kept  it 
from  being  recognized. 

"Genius,"  says  some  paradoxical .  philosopher, 
"is  the  art  of  seeing  the  obvious."  Genius  is  rare. 
— Francis  B.  Atkinson. 


Private  Schools. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  people  prefer  a 
private  school  to  a  public  one.  I  was  employed  in 
one  of  the  latter  for  several  years,  and  then  sought 
a  situation  in  the  former  kind.  The  principal  was 
an  accomplished  man  and  watched  me  for  several 
days ;  often  he  would  say,  "Try  to  forget  that  you 
are  in  a  public  school ;  the  only  fault  I  find  is  that 
you  have  acquired  mechanical  ways ;  try  for  natur- 
alness." I  think  it  took  me  several  months  to  get 
rid  of  the  feeling  that  some  one  was  coming  in  to 
question  the  pupils. 

Not  far  from  me  is  a  large  and  fine  public  school 
building,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
teachers.  They  ask  me  why  parents  will  pay 
$300  a  year  to  have  their  children  in  a  private 
school  when  they  could  send  them  free  to  the  public 
school?  They  look  at  our  course  of  study  and  find 
it  is  essentially  like  theirs,  and  are  puzzled  over  the 
situation.  The  best  answer  I  can  give  them  and 
not  offend  is  that  parents  say  they  have  tried  the 
public  school  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  sum  we 
ask. 

A  friend  of  mine  taught  for  many  years  success- 
fully in  a  private  school  and  then  went  into  a  pub- 
lic school.  He  told  me  that  the  principal  kept  at 
him  for  a  year,  saying,  "That  won't  do :  we  don't 
want  private  school  ways ;  never  mind  whether 
thev  like  it,  drill,  drill,  drill."  My  friend  received 
a  good  salarv.  but  finally  resigned,  and  is  now  in 
a  private  school  again. 


Lawyers  and  Teachers. 


T  hesitate  considerably.  Mr.  Editor,  about  com- 
phing  with  vour  request  to  indicate  the  difference 
between  my  present  and  my  former  labor.  I  en- 
tered upon  teaching  intending  to  stay  in  it ;  I  liked 
it  and  held  a  fair  position.  Tt  was  not  to  do  better 
financially  that  I  left  it  and  took  up  law.  P.ut  at 
the  county  and  state  meetings  of  teachers  T  found 
so  manv  picayune  men  and  women  (pardon  me. 
old  associates)  that  T  was  disgusted;  and  they 
never  seemed  to  grow  any  bigger,  alas !  In  the 
town  where  I  taught  the  lawyer  grew  year  b\  \  ear  ; 
he  was  a  young  man  when  T  came,  hut  in  ;i  few 
years  he  was  recognized  as  a  power. 

Iliis  aspect  of  the  case  troubled  me.  T  attended 
the  cbiuvh,  iiclped  in  the  Sunday  school,  l)ut  I  could 
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see  I  held  no  respected  position  like  this  lawyer. 
He  consorted  with  the  best  intellects ;  I  did  not ;  I 
suppose  I  could  not.  My  associates  were  nice 
people,  but  they  never  had  an  idea  the  size  of  a 
pinhead.  I  renienilier  it  was  thought  Ijest  to  en- 
large the  school  building,  and  I  drew  a  plan ;  but 
the  school  board  went  to  this  lawyer  to  ask  whether 
it  was  a  good  plan.  People  in  general  seemed  to 
think  the  teachers  in  that  school  possessed  ability 
to  teach,  but  were  good  for  nothing  else. 

Xow  as  I  look  at  my  present  work  I  see  that  I 
trv  to  get  at  the  truths  involved.  The  one  who 
gets  the  best  hold  of  the  truth  and  can  state  him- 
self clearest  is  the  best  lawyer.  Hut  in  teaching 
there  was  no  truth  involved ;  it  was  keeping  order 
and  hearing  lessons.  So  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lawyer  and  the  teacher  is  very  great. 
There  are  small  men  in  the  lawyer's  profession,  but 
even  they  have  to  grapple  with  law-truth,  and  thev 
grow  even  when  they  don't  intend  to.  The  men  I 
now  meet  are  strong  men  ;  they  are,  most  of  them. 
my  superiors. 

I  do  not  disparage  teaching,  mind  you ;  it  is  a 
most  useful  work.  But  only  one  or  two  that  I 
knew,  and  I  did  know  a  good  many,  were  persons 
of  mental  vigor:  they  got  a  little  knowledge  and 
stood  still  on  that.  One  could  feel  they  were  fos- 
sils. .\t  the  meeting  the  most  trivial  things  were 
debated.  Possibly  this  is  inherent  in  the  wi  irk  : 
possibly  it  is  a  habit  the  teacher  gets  into.  I  note 
in  The  Journal  you  send  me  from  time  to  time  what 
seems  to  me  like  solid  scholarly  discussions;  the 
writers  must  be  a  different  style  of  persons  from 
those  I  used  to  meet.  This  hasty  scrawl  is  at  your 
service,  but  not  my  name. — Lex.  in  Jounial. 


A  Fish  Game. 

One  of  the  lately  <levised  games  in  which  child- 
ren will  probably  find  amusement  may  be  termed 
the  "fish  game,"  and  the  questions  and  answers  that 
furnish  the  amusement  are  the  following : — 

1.  A  fish  that  represents  light? 

2.  The  fish  beating  time  for  the  march  ? 

3.  The  carpenter's  fish? 

4.  A  fish  that  bears  a  weapon  of  war? 

5.  A  tish  who  will  act  as  guide? 

6.  A  fish  very  useful  at  night? 

7.  .\  fish  that  never  bites? 

8.  A  blacksmith's  fish? 

9.  A  fisherman's  fish  ? 

10.  The  spherical  fish  ? 

1 1 .  The  hunter's  fish  ? 

12.  The  smoker's  fish? 

13.  A  weapon  no  longer  used? 

14.  A  part  of  the  foot? 
13.  A  female  bartender? 

16.  An  evil  spirit? 

17.  A  hand  measure? 

ANSWERS. 

I.  Sim  fish;  2.  drum  fi.sh ;  3.  saw  fish;  4.  sword 
fish ;  5.  pilot  fish ;  6.  moon  fish ;  7.  sucker ;  S.  bel- 
lows fish;  g.  angler's  fi.sh;  to.  globe  fish;  11.  hound 
fish;  12.  pipe  fish;  13.  pike:  14.  sole;  is.  ale-maid 
fish;  t6.  devil  fish;  T7.  perch. — Mationa!  Educator. 


Can  You  Answer  These? 


Talking  the  Lesson  Over. 


It  was  in  the  Forestville  school,  Chicago.  It 
was  a  strange-looking  sight.  The  children  were  all 
talking  in  groups.  Every  six  children  formed  a 
grou]).  They  turned  in  their  scats  so  that  thev 
faceil  each  other,  and  the  four  outside  ones  turne;! 
slightly  inward  so  that  they  coiUd  look  in  one  an- 
other's faces,  and  while  talking  low  could  hear  one 
another. 

Thev  were  reciting  in  this  way. 

It  was  a  lesson  in  history. 

It  was  a  conversational  exercise. 

Each  child  was  taking  some  part  in  it. 

'I  hey  were  telling  what  they  had  learned  ab  )Ut 
ihe  suljject  beyond  what  was  in  the  book. 

They  were  asking  one  another's  opinion  of  cc^- 
t:nn   men  and  measures. 

No  group  disturbed  any  other  group. 

The  teacher  was  walking  about  the  room  an  1 
listening  to  the  discussions.  A  few  minutes  befoie 
thv'  time  was  up  she  had  them  face  front,  and  som.> 
on;  in  each  group  told  what  was  most  interestirg 
to  them.— /^.  E.  IV. 


Here  are  some  questions  about  things  you  have 
seen  everv  day.  If  you  are  a  wonder  you  ma\- 
possibly  answer  one  or  two  of  the  queries  off-hand. 
Otherwise  not. 

What  are  tlie  exact  words  on  a  two-cent  ■^tnmp. 
and  iu  which  direction  is  the  face  on  it  turived? 

In  which  direction  is  the  face  turned  on  a  cent? 
On  a  quarter?     On  a  dime? 

How  many  toes  has  a  cat  on  each  fore  foot? 
On  each  hind  foot? 

Which  way  does  the  crescent  moon  turn — to  ihe 
ri<dit  or  left  ? 

W'iiat  color  arc  \ouy  emidoyer's  eyes?  The  eyes 
^f  the  man  at  the  next  desk? 

Write  down,  off-hand,  the  figures  on  the  face  of 
vour  watch.  The  odds  are  that  you  will  make  at 
least  two  mistakes  in  doing  this. 

Your  watch  has  some  words  written  or  printed 
on  its  face.  You  have  seen  these  words  a  thousand 
times.  Write  them  out  correctlv.  Few  can  do 
this.  Also,  what  is  the  number  in  the  case  of  your 
watch  ? 

How  higli   (in  inches')  is  a  silk  hat? 

How  manv  leelli  have  vou? 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

On  the  eve  of  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation. 
the  sudden  ilhiess  of  King  Edward,  and  the  need 
ot  ]K'rforniing  a  dangerous  surgical  o])crati()n  to 
save  his  hfe,  caused  the  ceremony  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  Grief  and  anxiety  took  the  place  of 
rejoicing  throughout  the  empire.  The  King,  how- 
ever, quickly  rallied;  and  his  crowning  took  place 
on  the  nintli  of  August,  with  much  less  splendor 
and  magnificence,  and  with  briefer  ceremony,  but, 
no  doubt,  with  deeper  religious  fervor  than  if  the 
interruption  had  not  occurred.  And  this,  perhaps, 
was  fitting;  for  the  crowning  of  an  English  king- 
is  essentially  a  religious  ceremony,  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  rule  and  all  authority  comes  from 
God. 

A  Russian  chemist  has  invented  a  new  process  of 
treating  w(.)od  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fire- 
proof. E.xperiments  made  by  the  German  navy 
with  wood  so  treated  show  that  it  will  withstand 
the  blaze  from  petroleum  soaked  faggots  for  an 
hour  before  taking  fire. 

The  completion  of  the  great  dam  across  the  Nile, 
at  Assouan,  is  announced.  It  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  and  rises  ninety  feet  above  the 
river  bed.  Its  purpose  is  to  regulate  the  height  of 
the  river  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  Jjaldwin  Arctic  expedition,  which,  when  it 
set  out  last  summer,  was  said  to  have  been  better 
equipped  than  any  other,  has  returned  unsuccessful. 

The  campanile  of  St.  Mark's,  \enice,  one  of  the 
most  famous  and  beautiful  detached  bell  towers  of 
the  world,  has  fallen.  The  foundations  of  this 
tower  were  laid  in  911,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1591.     Its  height  was  322  feet. 

It  is  said  that  the  new  irrigation  works  in  Egypt 
have  so  increased  the  humidity  of  the  air  that  the 
Sphinx  may  become  a  ruin.  There  are  now  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  days  of  rain  in  Egypt  annually 
where  formerly  rain  was  almost  unknown,  and  the 
crumbling  away  of  this  remarkable  monument  of 
ancient  art,  that  has  stood  through  so  many  cen- 
turies, is  believed  now  to  be  only  a  question  of 
years. 

The  College  of  Cardinals,  at  Rome,  after  due 
consideration,  has  definitcl}  refused  to  canonize 
Joan  of  Arc.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  refusal  are 
that  her  capture  disproves  her  divine  mission,  that 
she  suffered  martyrdom  unwillingly,  and  that  licr 
own  admissions  throw  doubt  upon  her  moral  char- 
acter. 

The  abandonment  by  Great  r>ritain  of  five  small 
islands  in  the  Bay  of  Honduras  has  caused  great 
indiCTiation  aniDUg  the  inhabitants.  These  islands, 
which  belong  territorially  to  the  Republic  of  I-Ion- 
duras,  were  unoccupied  until  about  sixty  years  ago, 


when  s(ime  colonists,  principalh'  from  [aniaica, 
made  a  settlement  there  and  claimed  British  pro- 
tection. The  claim  was  allowed  for  a  lime,  but  the 
British  flag  being  now  withdrawn,  the  inhabitants 
who  choose  to  remain  nmst  become  citizens  of  llon- 
duras. 

The  growing  influence  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
east  is  shown  in  the  announcement  that  an  agree- 
ment has  been  concluded  under  which  (ireat  lirit- 
ain  and  Japan  guarantee  the  independence  of  Korea. 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  has  resigned  the 
premiership  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  been  suc- 
ceeded by  his  nephew,  the  Right  Hon.  ,\.  [.  Ual- 
four.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  retiring,  leaves  the  Em- 
pire at  peace,  and  free  from  the  two  great  dangers 
that  threatened  it  in  Africa,  the  hostility  of  the 
Soudan  and  the  ambition  of  the  Boers  to  control 
all  -South  Africa  and  "  drive  the  British  into  the 
sea."  There  have  been  no  important  changes  in 
the  cabinet,  and  the  Balfour  administration  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuance  of  the  Salisbury  admin- 
istration. 

The  first  of  the  \\'clsh  settlers  from  I'atagonia 
have  arrived  and  been  forwarded  to  their  new  homes 
in  Assiniboia.     Others  will  probably  follow. 

Among  the  discoveries  made  now  that  the  war 
is  over,  is  the  fact  that  the  Boers  had  a  very  much 
larger  number  of  men  under  arms  than  we  sup- 
posed. 

Foreign  prisoners  of  war  taken  with  the  Boer 
prisoners  will  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Soutli 
Africa  when  they  are  set  at  liberty. 

Schools  for  natives  are  to  be  among  the  new 
things  introduced  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
River  colonies  under  British  rule. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  resettling  the 
Boer  farms.  Already  9,000  families  have  been 
reinstated  on  their  lands,  though  the  work  of  re- 
placing them   is  accompanied  by   many  difficulties. 

Canada  is  to  be  the  great  source  of  the  world's 
future  supply  of  pulp  wood.  Her  magnificent  belt 
of  spruce,  extending  from  Quebec  to  the  Macken- 
zie River,  is  as  yet  practically  untouched,  except 
along  its  southern  margin.  Railway  projects  iu)w 
undertaken  will  before  long  open  up  this  belt  and 
make  its  wealth  available. 

Steamers  running  between  the  I'nited  .Stales 
and  Central  America  are  now  using  oil  for  fuel. 
The  experiment  is  to  be  tried  on  a  large  passenger 
steamer  crossing  the  Atlantic.  It  has  already  been 
found  practicable  in  Russia:  and  it  seems  probable 
that  oil  will  soon  take  the  place  of  coal  on  all  ocean 
steamers. 

The  premiers  of  the  Atlantic  Provinces,  it  is  saiil. 
will  hold  a  meeting  in  Quebec  in  September  to  dis- 
cuss an  important  amendment  to  the  British  Xm-th 
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America  Act.  According  to  present  arrangement'^ 
each  of  these  provinces  will  lose  one  member  in 
the  next  parliament.  Manitoba  and  British  Colum- 
bia were  taken  into  the  dominion  with  the  under- 
.standing  that  their  representation  would  not  be 
reduced,  and  the  premiers  of  the  lower  provinces 
wish  to  have  this  provision  applied  to  them. 

The  character  of  the  immigrants  arriving  in 
Canada  this  year  is  very  much  above  the  average. 
In  numbers,  also,  the  volume  of  immigration  this 
vcar  is  the  most  considerable  by  far  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Settlers  from  the  United  States 
are  pouring  into  Manitoba  and  the  North  West: 
and  European  immigration  is  increasing  as  Canada 
becomes  better  known. 

The  military  authorities  have  decided  to  add  to 
the  fortifications  in  Halifax.  For  the  past  year  the 
fortresses  have  been  undergoing  reconstruction. 
The  old  forts  were  condemned,  and  guns  which  had 
been  in  position  for  very  many  years  were  dis- 
masked  and  converted  into  junk.  Expert  fort 
builders  came  from  England,  and  at  the  present 
time  hundreds  of  men  are  engaged  in  making  alter- 
ations that  will  cost  an  immense  lot  of  money. 
Over  one  hundred  men  are  at  work  on  the  new  fort 
near  Murray  Cove,  which  is  called  Spion  Kop. 
This  fort  will  be  fitted  with  everything  modern, 
which  will  include  the  largest  type  of  guns.  Other 
new  fortifications  will  be  constructed.  <  )ne  will 
))e  at  Devil's  Island,  and  will  cost  an  immense  sum. 
the  first  year's  estimates  alone  amounting  to 
?i. 250,000.  Devil's  Island  is  located  on  the  eastern 
side'of  the  entrance  to  Halifax  harbor.  It  also 
stated  that  another  fort  will  be  constructed  on  the 
western  shore  near  Sambro. 

The  conference  of  colonial  premiers  at  London 
has  adopted  a  recommendation  to  the  parliaments 
of  the  Empire  in  favor  of  imperial  preferential 
trade  in  whatever  direction  this  is  possible:  and 
also  a  resolution  providing  for  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  tliC' 
F,mpire.  A  similar  conference  is  to  be  held  every 
four  years. 

A  German  scientist  declares  that  in  Central  Eu- 
rope there  was  a  race  of  pigmies  in  existence  down 
to  within  a  thousand  years  of  our  own  times.  The 
belief  in  fairies  has.  no  doubt,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  fact. 

The  long  looked-for  site  of  an  Indian  city,  once 
an  important  mission  station,  has  been  discovered 
on  Fox  River,  Wis.  The  city  is  reported  in  1675 
to  have  had  20,000  inhabitants.  It  was  visited  by 
Xicolet  in  1634  and  by  Radisson  and  Grosellier  in 
iC)5y.  The  mission  was  founded  by  Allouez  in 
\(i)<-).  and  was  described  by  Dablon  in  1670  and 
.Marquette  on  his  voyage  with  Joliet  in  1673.  Sev- 
eral other  fort  anil  village  sites  have  been  dis- 
covered  incidentalK    in   the   course  of  the   investi- 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Miss  Bessie   Tufts  has  been   appointed  teaclier  of    piano 
music  and  vocal  culture  at  tlie  Sackx  illc  Ladies'  College. 


Principal  Cameron  thinks  the  manual  training  department 
the  most  valuable  of  all  the  departments  in  the  Yarmouth 
schools. 


Miss  Annie  Gallagher  has  succeeded  in  raising 
by  an  entertainment    for  the   benefit  of   the  schoi'l 
pamsis. 


over  S50 
at  (Uiis- 


Norton  for   the  next   term  will  he 
and    Miss   .Annie   Cosman,  in  the 


The  teaching  staff  at 
Geo.  M.  Price,  principal 
primary  department. 

In  the  results  of  the  matriculation  examinations  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  a  P'rcdencton  student  heads 
the  list  of  successful  candidates. 


The  pupils  of  Miss  Maggie  Munroe,  Sundridge,  presented 
her  with  an  atTectionate  address  and  a  work-box,  pen  and 
inkstand  at  the  close  of  the  term. 


The  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Kentvillc  Academy 
and  public  schools  have  presented  a  handsome  travelling 
bag  with  fittings  of  ebony  and  silver  to  Miss  Jennie  W.  Koss, 
the  retiring  princijial. 


Both  Dr.  .Allison  and  Prof.  Hammond,  of  Mount  Allison 
Uni\ersity,  have  married  and  gone  on  a  wedding  tour  during 
the  summer  vacation.  Dr.  .Allison  will  return  to  Sackville 
about  the  end  r.if  September. 


Prof.  Robertson,  administrator  of  the  MacDonald  fund, 
was  present  at  the  closing  of  the  MacDonald  Manual  Train- 
ing Sclu)ol  in  Truro,  where  nine  persons,  six  of  them  from 
Nova  Scotia,  and  three  from  New  Brunswick,  graduated  as 
trained  instructors. 


William  lirodie,  M..A.,  late  principal  of  the  Sussex  schools, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  St.  John  high  school. 
Mr.  Brodie  was  for  some  years  the  successful  principal  of 
the  Charlotte  County  grammar  school  at  St.  Andrews  ;  which 
]ilacc  he  left  to  take  up  a  course  of  study  at  Harvard. 


B.  K.  Field,  principal  of  the  schools  at  Port  Elgin,  and 
Sabcn  Allen,  of  the  intermediate  department,  haxe  both  re- 
signed their  positions.  The  pupils  presented  Mr.  Field  with 
a  ring,  and  Mr.  Allen  with  a  travelling  case,  accompanied 
by  appropriate  addresses.  The  people  of  the  town  regret 
the  leaving  of  the  teachers,  as  both  were  competent  and 
much  thought  of  in  the  school  and  community. 


The  young  lady  teachers  who  sailed  from  St.  John  to  South 
Africa  are  located  as  follows  :  Pretoria,  Miss  Carr  ;  Bloem- 
fontein,  Miss  Bremner,  Miss  Dutcher,  Miss  Lee,  ^^iss  Dc- 
Wolfe  ;  \'ryburg,  Miss  Hebb,  Miss  Ellis,  Miss  Johnston, 
Miss  McLeod,  N,  B.;  Kroonstadt,  Miss  Murray,  Miss 
Crandall,  Miss  Youngliusband  ;  Norval's  Point,  Miss  Mc- 
lionald,  Miss  Graham,  Miss  Arbuckle  ;  Brantford,  Miss 
Fleet,  Miss  Burns,  Miss  Pickle,  Miss  Elliott, 
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The  closing  exercises  ut  tlic  Pnivincial  N'nriiial  Sclnxil  ,it 
Truri)  were  this  year  of  unusual  interest.  On  tla-  platfunii 
with  tiie  principal  were  e^-Principal  Calkin,  Attorney- 
General  Longley,  Chief  Superintendent  MacKay,  Dr.  ('■.  I'. 
Hay,  of  .St.  John  ;  Hun.  A.  Mc(".illi\  ray,  of  Antigonisli  ;  l\c\. 
Father  Dagneau,  of  5t.  Anne's  Scliool,  Church  Point  ;  W. 
E.  Mcl.cllan,  of  Halifa.\  ;  and  Dr.  Adams,  of  C.lasgow, 
Scotland.  Father  l-)agneau  spoke  in  French,  the  others,  in 
English  ;  and  the  Chief  Superintendent  jiresented  the 
diplomas  to  successful  candidates. 


On  June  Jist  last  an  entertainment  was  given  hy  leaclicr 
and  pupils  of  School  District  No.  u,  Parish  of  Lancaster, 
St.  John  Co.  (PisarincoJ,  in  the  public  hall.  There  was 
realized  the  handsome  sum  of  $51.36.  This  amount  will 
be  devoted  to  improving  the  school  equipment  in  the  way 
of  additional  maps,  a  globe,  blackboard  surface,  a  teacher's 
table,  etc.  .  The  services  of  Miss  Girdwood  have  been 
secured  for  another  term  at  least. 


At  the  annual  school  meeting  of  District  No.  I,  North 
Plead,  I^arish  of  Grand  Manan,  f^dmund  Daggett,  Esq.,  re- 
tired from  the  trusteeship.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board  continuously  since  the  organization  of  the  dis- 
trict immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  N.  B.  School  Act, 
and  during  nearly  all  that  time  has  been  secretary  of  trus- 
tees as  well.  His  services  in  this  double  capacity  have 
made  a  record  hard  to  beat. 


T.  PI.  McKay,  M.  A.  (Da].),  son  of  Supervisor  McKay, 
ot  Plahfa.s,  has  been  appomted  assistant  in  physic^  at 
Harvard  University. 


At  a  social  held  in  Canobie,  District  No.  10,  Gloucester 
County,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jennie  M.  Dunphy, 
the  teacher,  the  sum  of  $23  was  raised.  This  amount  will 
be  used  to  purchase  desks  for  the  school. 


Murray  Maeneil,  B.  A.  (Dal.),  son  of  Rev.  L.  G.  Mac- 
iieil,  St.  John,  has  been  appointed  a  teaching  fellow  in 
mathematics  at  JNIcGill  University. 


Douglas  Mcintosh,  B.  Sc.  (Dal.),  has  been  appointed 
senior  demonstrator  in  chemistry  at  McGill  University, 
and  Eben  .Archibald,  B.  Sc.  (Dal.),  has  been  appointed  a 
demonstrator  in   chemistry  at   the   same  university. 


Mr.  K.  D.  Hanson,  recently  principal  of  ilu-  Peiiteodiac 
Superior  School,  has  been  appointed  to  the  iirineipaNhip 
of  the  grammar  school,  Bathurst,  N.   1>. 


Priiicip.il  I'rank  Simpson,  G.  W.  McKenzie,  G.  G.  Arclii- 
l)ald,  all  recent  graduates  in  arts  at  Dalhousic  College, 
have  been  appointed  to  the  New  (ilasgow  liigli  school  staflf. 


Mr.  Jos.  Mills,  B.  A.  (U.  N.  P.),  principal  of  the  Char- 
lotte street  school,  Fredericton,  is  spending  his  vacation  at 
Harvard,   taking  a  special   course   in  English. 


1;.  P.  Sleeves,  B.  A.  (Mt.  Allison),  recently  principal 
of  the  Piloonifield,  Kings  Coynty,  Supei-ior  School,  haS 
been  appointed  to  the  principalship  of  the  Dorchester,  N. 
B.,   Superior  School. 


H.  B.  Stecves,  B.  A.  (Mt.  Allison),  has  been  appointed 
t"  the  high  school  stafT,  Moncton.  In  July  Mr.  Steeves 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  liessie  liar])er,  Shediac. 
The  Rkvikw  tenders  its  heartiest  congratulations  and  good 
wishes  to  the  happy  pair. 


Percy  P..  Perkins.  B.  .\.    (V.  N.  B.).  and  wiiuur  nf  Ilu- 

Governor    General's    gold    medal,    has  been  granted  $130 

from    the    Price-Greenleaf    Aid    Fund,  to    enable    him    to 
attend  Harvard  University  next  term. 


Mr.  J.  \V.  Menzie  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the 
Xortoii  Station,  N.  B.,  Superior  School  after  six  years  of 
service.  Mr.  Menzie  was  presented  by  his  scholars  with 
a  Qold  headed  cane  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem. 


Stewart    McP)oiiald,    B.  A.    (Dal.),   has   been   granted   a 
scholarship  of  $300  in  philosophy  at  Cornell   University. 


[he  relirement  of  Miss  M.  Maude  Narraway.  nf  ihe  Si. 
John  High  Schotil  staff,  to  be  united  in  marriage  to  Mr. 
Chas.  F.  Sanford,  took  place  at  the  close  of  last  t.rhi. 
Miss  Narraway's  career  has  been  particularly  successfnl. 
The  Review  extends  its  hearty  congratulation'',  with  wishes 
for  a  prosperous  and  happy  married  life. 


Mr.  A.  C.  1\I.  Lawson,  rcceiilly  of  the  Superior  Schcol. 
Salisbury,  has  accepted  the  principalshiii  of  the  Chipman, 
N.  B..  Superior  School,  the  lale  principal.  Mr.  C.  1".  Dole, 
having  entered  the  university. 


Mr.  K.  Tuttle,  of  liathurst,  has  accepted  the  priiuipalshii 
i[  the  Blackville  Superior  School. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 

Les  Malheurs  be  Sophie.  Edited  by  Eliz.  M.  White, 
Worcester.  Mass.  Cloth.  Pages  76.  Price,  45  cents. 
D.   C.   Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

••  The  misfortunes  of  Sophie "  will  prove  to  be  a  very 
amusing  liook  for  children,  and  with  the  notes,  vocabulary, 
(luestions  in  French,  also  English  exercises,  will  serve  as 
an  excellent  reading  book  for  those  beginning  French. 


MacMillan's  New  (icography  Readers:  .Xi-rua  and 
Australasia.  Gloth.  Pages  279.  Price  is.  6d.  Mac- 
niillan   &   Company,    London.    1002. 

1  liese  divisions  of  the  world  are  interesting  to  us  at  all 
times,  doubly  so  at  present.  The  appearance  of  this  reader 
cann..|  f^il  to  draw  increased  attention  to  them  at  Ihe  prc- 
senl.  Ihe  rea<lers  are  illustrated,  written  in  an  entertain- 
ing way,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  and  interest  to 
students  of  geography. 
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Princu'les  of  Class  Teaching.  By  J.  J.  Findlay,  M.  A.. 
Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Cloth.  Pages  442.  Price 
5s.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,   1902. 

riiis  book  is  written  with  the  very  practical  purpose  of 
helping  the  younger  generation  of  teachers — those  who  are 
either  already  at  work  or  are  preparing  for  school  work. 
The  topics  which  it  embraces,  including  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  methods,  hints  on  school  management,  are 
treated  in  a  concise  and  practical  way,  arising  directly  out 
of  the  author's  own  experience  in  school  and  carrying  on 
his  school  work  under  ordinary  conditions.  This  should 
make  the  book  especially  valuable  to  elementary  teachers. 


Ln-E  AND  Health.     A  text-book  on   Physiology  for  high 
and   normal   schools.       By  Albert   F.   Blaisdell,   M.D. 
Cloth.       Pages  346.     Price  ?i.oo.       Ginn  &  Company, 
Boston.     1902. 
This  book  follows  the  general  plan  of  the  author's  larger 
work,  but  the  text  has  been  much  simplified,  and  a  large 
amount   of  new   and   instructive   matter   added.        Jilarked 
emphasis    is    laid    upon    such    points    as    bear    directly    on 
preserving  the  health  of  the  body;    and  special  efifort  has 
been  made  to  incorporate  the  latest  teachings  on  the  pre- 
vention and  restriction  of  disease.     The  text  and  illustra- 
tions are  especially  clear  and  plain. 


The    Teacher's    Manual    of    Object   Lessons   in   Geo- 
GRATHV.     By  Vincent  T.  Murche,  F.  R.  G.  S.       Cloth. 
Pages  334.     Price  3s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
Every  page  of  this  book  is  full  of  valuable  suggestions 
how  to  teach  geography  by  means  of  awakening  observation 
on  commonplace  and  other  topics  instead  of  a  meaningless 
round   of    lessons    and    definitions    of   geographical    terms. 
Amongst  other  aims  of  the  book  the  author  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  trying  to  do  away  with  the  ridiculous  and  il- 
logical practice  of  drawing  plans  and  maps  on  an  upright 
blackboard,  which  is  so  confusing  to  the  young  child. 


Under  Sunny  Skies.       Cloth.       144  pages.       With  pro- 
nouncing   vocabulary.        Illustrated.        Price    25    cents. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston. 
In  this  volume,  the  third  issued  in  the  Youth's  Conipan- 
1(1/1  scries  of  supplementary  readers,  are  included  attractive 
pictures  of  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and 
northern   Africa.     The    variety,    not   only    in   material   but 
also  in  treatment,  makes  impossible  the  dullness  too  often 
found   in  books  of  travel,  and  will  provide  a   refreshing 
change  in  routine  school  work. 


Selections  from  Campbe  l.  Edited  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  W.  T.  Webb,  M.  A.  Cloth.  Pages  133. 
Price  2s. 

Burke's  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Dis- 
contents.    Edited  with   introduction  and   notes  by  F. 
G.   Selby,   M.   A.    (Oxon.).     Cloth.     Pages   170.     Price 
2s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London.     1902. 
The  student  will  find  in  both  these  books  excellent  ma- 
terial  for  reading.     The  introduction  and  notes  with  their 
useful  suggestions  will  help  him  to  understand  many  com- 
plex references  and  historical  allusions. 


Molnics'  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  Edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  John  Uownie,  M.  A. 
Cloth.  Pages  350.  Price  2s.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London.     1902. 

It  is  with  some  interest  that  one  takes  up  an  American 
author,  edited  and  annotated  by  an  English  critic.  The 
work  has  been  well  done,  and  with  a  spirit  of  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  wit  and  wisdom,  the  fun  and  fable  which 
radiated   "  from  that   Boston  breakfast  table." 


Green's  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  Illustrated 
edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green  and  Miss  Kate 
Norgate.  In  40  parts,  6d.  each,  issued  monthly.  Mac- 
millan  &   Co.,   London. 

Admirers  of  John  Richard  Green's  "  History  of  the 
English  People "  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  and 
popular  issue  oi  the  beautiful  illustrated  edition  of  this 
standard  work  is  being  brought  out  in  monthly  parts.  This 
will  bring  within  the  reach  of  all  this  greatest  work  on 
English  history  with  its  complete  series  of  illustrations 
embracing  no  less  than  fourteen  hundred  in  all. 


Macmillan's  Free  3rush  Design  Drawing  Cards  arc 
published  in  three  sets — Junior,  Intermediate  and  Senior — 
at  2s.  each  set.  They  are  beautiful  in  design,  clear  and 
bright  in  execution,  and  carefully  worked  out  in  details. 
Macmillan   &;   Co.,   London. 


Britan.via  History  Reapers;  Four  attractve  books — 
Introciuctory  book,  price  is ;  No.  I,  price  is.  3d. ;  Nos. 
II  and  III,  price  is.  6d.  each.  London:  Edward  Ar- 
nold, 37  Bedford  Street  Strand.  Toronto;  Copp,  Clar,< 
&  Company. 

These  books,  four  in  number,  neat  and  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, and  copiously  illustrated,  will  serve  admirably 
for  supplementary  reading  in  British  history,  more  especi- 
ally in  connection  with  the  somewhat  brief  outlines  of  the 
text  now  in  use.  They  are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
being  published  in  separate  volumes  for  different  grades. 
One  set  would  be  a  boon  for  a  school. 


The    "Globe"    Poetry    Reader    for    Advanced    Classes. 
Price  IS.  4d.     Macmillan  &  Company,  London. 

Ihis  contains  a  series  of  selected  poems  from  the  works 
of  the  great  English  poets,  in  advance  of  the  "  Globe 
Poetry  Books  "  for  lower  classes. 


Spanish  and  English  Conversation.  By  Aide  Edmonds 
Phinney.  In  two  books.  Cloth.  Price  65  cents  each. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  1902. 

I  he  exercises  and  reading  material  in  these  books  are 
given  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  They  aim  to  teach  the 
spoken  language,  the  words  and  sentences  being  those  used 
in  every  day  intercourse.  The  conversation  lessons  arc 
progressive  and  complete  in  themselves,  and  the  simplicity 
ol  the  words  and  phrases  used  adapts  the  lessons  to  the 
needs  of  beginners.  The  little  collection  of  classic  stories 
iiuhided  in  the  first  volume  uses  the  vocabulary  contained 
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meets  in  Port  Eitrin  on  Thursday  and  Frida\-,  J5th 
and  26th  in  St. 


The  Rdigiotis  Intelligencer  is  once  more  printed 
by  its  former  pubHshers,  Messrs.  P>ames  &  Co.,  .St. 
John.  It  is  issued  in  a  sixteen  paoe  form,  and  pre- 
sents a  handsome  appearance. 


TicAcii  orderly  habits,  "(jod  manners,  a  spirit  of 
thankfuhiess  for  all  benefits,  great  and  little,  and 
you  are  layino-  a  better  fmmdation  for  right  lixiiif 
and  good  citizenship  than  you  dream  of. 


The  battle  over  Roman  or  F.ngiish  pronunciation 
of  Fatin  was  fought  years  ag'o  and  virtually  decided 
in  favor  of  tlie  former  by  nearly  all  moderii  colleges 
and  universities.  Prof.  Raymond  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  revive  the  question  in  this  month's  Review. 


His   strong  array  of  authorities   leaves  little  to  be 
said  in  fa\'or  of  the  English  pronunciation. 


CoNSOLiD.XTioN  of  schools.  better  teachers,  better 
pay.  and  therefore  better  conditions  of  living  in 
every  rural  community  are  in  the  air.  What  Gov- 
ernor Montague,  of  \'irginia,  says  is  as  applicable 
here  as  there  :  "  It  is  better  to  have  one  good  school 
than  ten  poor  ones.  I  wnuld  rather  see  one  good 
school  five  miles  from  mv  door  than  five  poor 
scliools  one  hundred  varrls  from  mv  door." 


The  volume  of  Supplementary  Readings  on  Can- 
adian History  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  iiviport- 
ance  to  teachers  of  Canadian  history.  The  stories, 
which  are  instructive,  useful  and  fascinating,  are 
published  by  the  editor  of  the  Ei)UCatiox.\l  Review, 
price  one  dollar.  Sent  post-paid  to  any  address. 
Any  subscriber  to  the  Re\'ii:w  whose  subscription  is 
paid  in  advance  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  free 
by  sending  us  the  names  of  two  new  subscribers  to 
the  Rk\ii:\\  .  accompanied  1)y  two  dollars. 


\Vii.\T  Mrs.  Patterson  sa\s  in  this  number  of  the 
Review  to  primarv  teachers  on  clean  schoolroom.s 
is  worthy  the  attention  of  all  teachers.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  long  this  matter  of  cleanliness  was  neglect- 
ed and  ifi  how  many  schoolrooms  it  is  still  over- 
looked. .\  clean  room  without  that  "  schoolroom 
smell  "  is  attractive,  even  though  the  walls  are  bare 
Put  the  teacher  who  insists  tm  a  scrupulously  clean 
schoolroom  will  also  have  pictures  on  the  walls,  and 
a  vase  of  fiowers,  daily  replenished,  on  her  desk. 


Maxv  teachers'  institutes  will  be  held  this  month 
and  the  next.  Often  we  have  noticed  that  the 
first  session  of  an  institute  is  little  better  than 
wasted  because  of  a  lack  of  ininctuality  in  opening 
and  a  lack  of  promi)tness  in  hegiiniing  the  work. 
Main-  teachers  who  attend  lia\'e  never  been  at  an 
institute,  and  the  time  to  them  and  to  all  is 
prejioiis.  Let  the  jM-oceedings  at  the  first  session 
he  ])r(im|)t,  inspiring  and  lulplnl.  .ind  the  success 
of  the  institute  is  assured. 
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Teach  r,Ks  wlm  wish  tu  carry  on  cardboard  wurk 
in  their  schools  will  1)c  interested  in  G.  I'.  Fulton's 
announcement  in  another  column. 


Last  month,  in  speakin.Lj- of  the  new  edition  ol 
Calkin's  Geography,  we  omitted  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  I\LicKinla>-  & 
Co.,  of  Halifax,  Readers  should  consult  their 
advertisement  in  another  column. 


Mr.  John  LSuittain  will,  it  is  said,  be  appointed 
travelling  instructor  in  nature  work  for  the  group 
of  rural  schools  to  be  established  in  New  Brunswick 
by  Sir  William  McDonald.  The  schools  are  to  be 
congratulated,  as  no  more  competent  instructor  could 
be  found. 


Thk  schools  have  now  cnteretl  well  on  their 
work  after  the  summer  vacation,  and  we  wish  for 
the  teachers  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year.  Let 
each  school  be  a  society  for  mutual  improvement, 
where  teacher  and  pupil  will  unite  in  doing  their 
best  w^ork — w^ork  that  will  tell  in  honest  and  use- 
ful lives  in  the  vears  to  come. 


The  little  history  of  England  and  Canada,  re- 
cently introduced  into  the  schools  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia,  has  had  an  excellent  re- 
ception. It  has  met  with  the  cordial  appro\al  of 
teachers  in  New  Brunswick  where  it  was  in  use 
the  last  term,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  equally 
satisfactory  to  the  schools  of  Nova  Scotia  where 
it  has  just  been  introduced. 


The  British  parliament  is  favorable  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  metric  system.  The  congress  of  th_' 
L'nited  States  has  a  liill  before  it,  ])roviding  fi.ir  the 
adoption  of  the  system  January  ist,  iy04,  and  that 
four  years  after  that  date  the  use  of  the  metric  stand- 
ards shall  be  compulsiiry  by  the  people.  Forty- 
three  countries  of  the  world,  including  France,  Ger- 
many and  Russia,  and  a  host  of  other  nations  now 
use  the  metric  system.  \\ith  the  llritish  lunpire 
and  the  United  States  more  than  half  comnutted  to 
it,  its  use  probably  will  soon  become  world-wide. 


Those  teachers  who  have  to  deal  with  the  "  bad 
lioy."  should  make  a  study  of  him  before  prono.  nc- 
ing  him  incorrigible.  They  will  often  find  that  he 
has  (|ualities  whicli.  instead  of  being  bad,  are  es- 
sentially good,  and  need  careful  and  judicious  treat- 
ment to  make  their  possessors  useful  men.  Judge 
Feagin,  of  the  Criminal  Court,  Birmingham,  Ala.. 


has  ideas  .about  the  "  bad  bo_\-  "  which  teachers 
would  do  well  to  note.  He  holds  that  the  wayward 
bov,  as  a  rule,  is  possessed  of  strong  w  ill  power,  acute 
sagacity  and  great  courage,  and  is  also,  strange  to 
saw  intensely  kintl  hearted  and  exceedingly  suscep- 
tible to  anv  wise  discriminating  eflfort  towards  his 
best  interests.  These  qualities  are  a  foundation  for 
an  ideal  manhood,  and  if  judiciously  trained,  should, 
fit  their  possessor  for  a  most  honorable  and  useful 
career :  but,  if  neglected,  they  are  the  very  qualities 
which  will  make  him  a  most  dangerous  criminal. 


The  managers  of  the  Flalifax  exhibition  and 
Supjrvisor  McKay  are  endeavoring  to  secure  an 
educational  exhibit,  representing  not  only  the  schools 
of  Nova  Scotia,  but  also  some  of  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  New  England  States.  The  Halifax 
C  It  roil  i  lie  says  : 

During  the  holidays  Supervisor  McKay  spent  a  week  in 
and  about  Boston,  endeavoring  to  secure  for  the  Provincial 
Exhibition  educational  exhibits  that  would  prove  attrac- 
tive here,  and  though  he  was  fairly  successful  he  learned 
that  he  would  have  been  more  so  had  he  gone  a  couple  o-f 
months  earlier,  before  the  education  officials  had  gone  on 
their  holidays.  Many  of  the  people  he  wished  to  see  were 
away  from  home,  but  he  hopes  to  have  here  a  tine  exhibit 
from  Maiden  and  part  of  the  Massachusetts  State  exhibit 
shown  at  the  Paris  exhibition,  consisting  of  drawings, 
nature  work,  arithmetic;  etc.  He  was  shown  the  utm:st 
courtesy  and  kindness  by  all  the  officials  he  met.  The 
Supervisor  thinks  that  while  Massachusetts  pupils  are 
ahead  of  Nova  Scotia  pupils  of  similar  grades  in  nature 
work,  drawing,  etc.,  tlie  Bkienose  children  are  not  a  bit 
behind  in  arithmetic  and  such   subjects. 


DrRiNG  the  past  few  months  the  REvniW  has  re- 
ceived man}-  encouraging  words  from  its  subscri- 
bers throughout  these  provinces.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  day  that  passes  wdiich  does  not  bring  a 
letter  containing  words  of  appreciation  from  teach- 
ers who  welcome  the  visits  of  the  Rexiew  and  find 
in  its  columns  much  to  help  and  stimulate  them  in 
their  work.  The  following  extracts,  among  a  num- 
ber that  might  be  selected,  express  a  cordiality 
which  encourages  the  editor  to  make  the  Reniew 
n.iore  and  more  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  afTec- 
ticin  and  esteem  of  teachers. 

I  cannot  estimate  the  value  the  Review  has  been  to  me 
in  my  teaching.     May  it  have  every  success. — M.  H. 

Your  paper  has  indeed  been  a  great  help  to  me,  and  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  its  valuable  teachings  and  the 
regularity  with  which  I  have  always  received  it. — A.  B.  H. 

I  find  the  Review  very  helpful.  Have  been  especially 
interested  in  the  Instructions  for  Cardboard  Work;  am 
beginning  it  in  my  school  this  term. — N.  E.  '1 ; 
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Are  von  going  to  celebrate  Arbor  Day  next  sprin  i 
bv  an  improvement  in  your  scbool  grounds?  If  so. 
now  is  the  time  to  begin.  Kill  the  weeds  which  are 
now  growing  and  perfecting  tiieir  seeds  in  every 
neglected  corner  of  ground.  Most  of  the  weeds  are 
annuals,  and  your  older  scholars  will  delight  to  cut 
of!  their  tops  with  a  sickle.  lUit  ilo  not  allow  them 
to  lie  on  the  ground,  for  they  will  ripen  and  sow 
their  seeds  for  next  year  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  Gather  them  up,  and  either  burn  tlieni  on 
the  top  of  a  brush  pile  or  bury  them  in  a  heap  in 
some  out-of-the-way  place.  If  the  weeds  are  per- 
ennials, such  as  thistles,  dig  them  up  by  the  roats- 
If  you  aim  to  liave  nothing  more  than  a  smooth 
grass  plot,  or  lawn,  it  will  be  the  better,  and  the 
grass  will  have  a  chance  to  grow,  from  the  removal 
in  fall  of  the  unsightly  weeds.  Dig  up  the  earth. 
pulverize  it,  and  level  the  ground  this  fall  for  the 
lawn.  If  you  are  going  to  have  a  border  of  plants, 
or  flower  beds,  arrange  where  it  would  be  better  t<^ 
have  them.  Bring  in  some  rich  earth  in  wheel- 
barrows— your  older  scholars  will  be  glad  to  do  this 
— and  mix  with  it  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest 
in  a  compost  heap.  On  this  may  be  placed  the  wood 
ashes  that  will  be  made  during  the  winter:  and  whe.i 
the  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed  in  the  spring  yon 
wUl  have  an  excellent  fertilizer.  If  the  scholars  are 
made  sharers  in  this  work  they  will  become  your 
active  helpers  in  the  spring,  and  not  need  to  be 
warnetl  later  to  "  keep  otT  the  grass  "  or  tramp  on 
the  ilower  beds. 

Teachers,  if  you  will  follow  out  this  plan  your 
scholars  will  catch  the  spirit  of  improvement  in 
waste  grounds,  ni>t  only  around  the  school  house 
but  around  their  own  dwellings.  Even  if  you  do 
not  come  back  next  term  the  scholars  will  have  en- 
thusiasm and  will  infuse  some  of  their  spirit  in  the 
new  teacher.  In  the  meantime  the  Review,  es- 
peciallv  in  the  numbers  for  March  and  April,  w  U 
strive  to  keep  alive  this  spirit  antl  help  by  practic 
hints  to  make  the  next  Arbor  Day  the  beginninj 
more  adornment  and  improvement  of  the  school 
grounds. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  by  John 
W.  Spencer  in  the  Chatauqnan.  shows  how  on- 
teacher,  a  principal  in  a  Rochester  school,  began  th  ■ 
betterment  of  the  school  surroundings.  Her  ex- 
ample may  influence  others. 

Her  first  aim  was  to  inspire  and  to  direct.  That  -he 
did  both  well,  her  success  amply  proves.     Both  boys  and 


of 


girls  participated.  'I'lie  lalter  organized  tlicniselves  into 
a  tng-of-war  team.  By  fastening  ropes  to  .sticks  and 
beams,  they  were  hauled  out  of  sight. 

The  boys  for  their  part  levelled  the  hummocks  and 
brought  fertile  soil  from  some  considerable  distanc". 
This  prircipal  in  her  w  isdoni  confined  lisr  improvements 
to  iinall  areas — so  small  that  the  children  wanted  to  do 
more  when  they  were  through.  From  the  time  school 
opened  until  the  rigors  of  winter  stopped  the  juvenile  im- 
'provemcnts  only  part  of  the  space  from  the  front  of  the 
building  to  the  street  was  graded.  Some  of  the  boys  got 
some  chaff  from  a  haymow,  which  was  raked  in  as  lawn 
grass.  On  the  following  spring  quite  as  many  weeds 
appeared  as  grass,  but  the  children  gave  the  former  the 
personation  of  robbers,  which  made  their  career  short. 

Ihe  promoters  had  a  just  pride  in  .what  they  had  ;ic- 
coniplished,  and  that  meagre  bit  of  lawn  had  a  dilTercnt 
meaning  to  them  than  had  it  been  done  by  a  high  salaried 
landscape  gardener.  In  the  following  spring  tlie  work 
was  resumed,  and  how  far  it  will  go  I  am  not  prepared  to 
;,ay.     1  am  certain  it  will  not  go  backwards. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  DAWN. 

Canada  has  within  her  Ijorders  at  least  two  men 
wdio  believe  in  educational  advance,  and  are  willing 
to  give  money  and  effort  to  secure  it.  Sir  William 
C,  MacDonald,  of  Montreal,  is  opening  a  new  era 
in  our  educational  development  by  his  splendid 
benefactions,  and  Professor  Robertson,  by  his 
energv  and  grasp  of  the  conditions  of  our  schools, 
is  endeavoring  to  secure  a  wise  administration  of 
the  money  which  the  Montreal  millionaire  has  placed 
at  his  disposal. 

Two  years  ago  Sir  William  MacDonald  gave 
money  to  establish  mamial  training  schools  at  centres 
in  the  different  provinces.  These  have  been  object 
lessons  to  our  progressive  educational  leaders,  and 
have  influenced  business  men  and  wide-awake  rate- 
payers to  seize  the  opportunity  to  make  education 
more  practical  and  take  it  out  of  the  ruts  of  routine 
and  book  work  in  which  it  has  been  mouldering  for 
venrs.  Nova  Scotia  has  been  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  advantages  of  this  forward  movement,  and  thi« 
year  no  fewer,  it  is  estimated,  than  foiu-  or  ti\e 
thousand  children  will  receive  regular  instruction  in 
manual  training  at  various  centres  throughout  the 
l<rovince.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  also  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  work.  New  linuiswick  has 
done  little  more  than  promise  to  make  provision  for 
>;overnment  assistance  to  teachers  and  districts  that 
should  introduce  manual  traitiing  in  their  schools. 
So  far.  few  if  any  districts  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  provision.     The  cities  and  towns  of  the  pro- 
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viiicc,  with  the  exception  of  Fredcrictoii,  the  seat 
of  the  MacDonald  Manual  Training-  School,  have 
taken  no  step  in  appreciation  of  Sir  \\  illiani  ^[ac- 
Donald's  s^enerous  example.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion— that  is,  the  government — has  done  little  to  in- 
lluence  ])ublic  opinion,  or  to  make  the  ratepayers  put 
their  hands  in  their  pockets.  Something  more  is 
needed  than  set  speeches  of  a  general  character  tell- 
ing of  the  advantages  of  manual  training. 

But  it  is  the  cities  and  towns  that  will  Ijc  benefit- 
ted bv  the  manual  training  schools,  because  of  the 
expense  of  fitting  tliem  up  and  securing  competent 
instructors.  The  cimntry  schools,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  could  not  become  sharers  in  the  benefits 
of  manual  training.  But  last  year  Sir  William  ]\Iac- 
Donald  and  Prof.  Robertson  put  their  heads  tugether 
and  the  result  is  a  scheme,  born  of  money  and  brains, 
for  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  that  is  wise  and 
far-reaching.  It  will  accomplish  great  results  fo" 
rural  education  if  it  is  backed  up  by  the  confidence 
and  public  spirit  of  the  ratepayers.  This  scheme, 
as  alreadv  outlined  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
RicviKw  ,  provides  for  the  erection  of  one  sdiool 
building  in  each  province  out  of  the  funds  provided 
by  Sir  William  MacDonald,  the  preparation  of  th? 
ground  for  the  school  garden,  the  crmiplete  erpiqi- 
mcnt  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science  de- 
partments in  the  building,  the  employment  and  pay- 
ing of  the  staff  of  teachers,  and  the  hiring  of  the 
vans  to  convey  the  pupils  to  and  from  school.  .\11 
this  will  be  maintained  for  three  years  without  ask- 
ing the  ratepayers  of  the  district  to  pay  one  dollar 
more  than  they  are  now  taxed.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
three  years  the  school  will  lie  handed  over  to  the 
districts  which  united  to  support  this  central 
school.  It  is  estimated  that  such  a  school  can  be 
maintained  at  little  more  than  the  aggregate  cost  of 
the  half  dozen  or  more  district  schools  to  be  con- 
solidated, 

llesides  the  central  school  in  each  province  there 
will  be  maintained  a  group  of  schools  equi]5pcd  for 
manual  training  and  with  school  gardens  attaclied. 
A  travelling  instructor  will  be  employed,  who  will 
s|)cnd  a  day  in  turn  at  each  school  in  the  group. 

'i'hns  a  great  object  lesson  in  centralizing  and  im- 
proving rural  schools,  which  the  generosity  of  Sir 
William  MacDonald  and  the  executive  ability  and 
CJicrgy  of  Prof.  Robertson  have  made  possible,  is 
to  be  given.  Arrangements  have  been  completed  b\- 
which  tlicre  will  be  estalilished  in  each  ])rovince  one 


improved  consolidated   rural  school,   taking  in  the 
children  from  five  to  ten  surrounding  districts. 

In  Xova  Scotia  the  central  school  will  be  located 
at  Middleton,  and  the  group  of  rural  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  Truro :  in  New  Brunswick  the  school  will 
be  at  Kingston,  and  the  rural  schools  on  the  St. 
John  river;  in  Prince  Edward  Island  the  Pownal 
district  has  been  chosen  for  the  school,  and  Mt, 
Mellick,  Hazelbrook,  Bethel  and  other  districts  have 
lu-en  mentioned  for  the  establishment  of  the  rural 
schools. 


HINTS  FROM  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

The  following  extracts  have  been  made  while 
reading  the  examination  papers  of  teachers  for 
license.  They  are  instructive  in  man\-  wavs.  Some 
are  even  humorous ;  but  we  do  not  publish  them  for 
the  sake  of  the  humor  to  be  extracted  from  them- 
The  wise  teacher  may  look  over  the  list  and  see  the 
signs  of  careless  and  ineffective  teaching — a  loose- 
ness in  the  use  of  terms,  and  the  total  failure  of  the 
pupil  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  these,  or  to  gather 
what  is  essential  from  a  lesson.  We  ask  our  teacher 
readers  to  try  to  get  something  else  beside  fun  out 
of  the  mistakes  of  these  pupil  teachers.  They  are 
suggestive  of  possibly  inferior  teaching  as  well  as 
of  the  carelessness  of  pupils. 

Q.  How  does  a  dealer  find  the  value  of  goods  on 
liand?  Does  he  usually  value  lliem  at  cost  price,  at  sellin,a: 
price,  or  at  .some  other  price? 

A.  A  dealer  finds  the  value  of  goods  on  hand  by  first 
finding  the  value  of  goods  when  he  started  business.  That 
is  what  he  paid  for  them.  This  he  finds  in  his  day  book. 
Tlien  by  referring  to  day  book,  cash  book  and  bill  book 
he  finds  what  he  sold.  Then,  as  should  have  been  said 
above,  he  should  know  what  price  he  was  to  get  for  all 
the  goods  he  had  at  first ;  then  if  he  subtracts  the  value 
of  the  goods  he  has  sold  from  what  he  had  when  begin- 
ining  business,  he  will  find  the  value  of  goods  on  hand. 
I  think  he  would  value  them  at  selling  price,  because  even 
if  the  goods  weren't  worth  as  much  as  he  charged,  he 
would  have  the  money,  nevertheless. 

Q.     What  is  the  legal  rate  of  interest? 
'     A.     The  le.gal  rate  of  interest  is  the  rate  of  interest  on 
legal   documents.       If  the  document  is  illegal,  the  rate  of 
interest  is  illegal. 

Q.     ^\'llat    is   responsible   government? 

.\.  If  a  member  of  the  government  owes  anything  and 
does  not  pay,  the  government  is  responsible. 

Sometimes  the  student  may  strive  to  illu.strate  his 
method  of  teaching  by  the  dialogue.  The  following 
shows  that  this  form  of  illustration  is  to  be  used 
with  caution : 

Teacher.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one  going  without 
food? 
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l'ul<il.  Well,  1  have  heard  of  sonic  litllc  childieii  ih.it 
could  not  get   food  to  eat. 

Teacher.     Well,    what    did    Ihey    do    linally?     Live    long; 
I'ltfiil.     No ;   they  died. 

The  following  extracts  show  that  there  is  toe 
little  appreciation  of  what  children  learn  dii/  of 
school.  Parents  will  not  feel  flattered  at  some  of 
the  answers  of  those  who  are  to  hecoiiie  the  future 
instructors  of  their  children  ; 

A  child  on  connng  to  school  ha.s  never  had  any  nistrnc- 
lion,  only  from  nature. 

'1  he  child  i.s  entirely  a  pupd  of  nature  hefore  he  conies 
to   school. 

Young  pupils  on  coming  to  school  have  no  power  of 
reasoning  from  facts. 

1  he  teacher  ought  never  to  leave  a  snhject  until  it  is 
thoroughly  understood   by   every  pupil   in   tlie   class. 

This  last  is  a  pet  theory  of  many  young  teachers. 
While  all  should  strive  as  far  as  possible  to  attain 
it,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  children,  or  grown  people, 
will  "  thoroughly  understand "  all  that  they  reacl 
(if  it  is  worth  reading),  or  the  many  subjects  which 
come  up  for  thought  and  discussion  every  hour  of 
the  day. 

We  are  gravely  told  by  one  in  answering  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  propriety  of  certain  punishments 
that  "  inquisitions  seldom  do  a  pupil  any  good." 

Errors  in  syntax  aiul  spelling  occur ;  such  as  the 
use  of  learn  for  teach,  as  "  I  shall  learn  him  how  to 
do  it,"  instead  of  teach;  the  use  of  affect  for  effect- 
etc.     The  following  is  a  list  of 

WoKUS    jMlSSl'ELLEll. 

Course,  occasion,  similar,  advice,  becoming,  grammar, 
hygiene,  discipline,  ventilation,  contractility,  controlled, 
until,  consistent,  practice,  knew,  allotted,  sequence,  degrada- 
tion, necessary,  loses,  waste,  systematic,  affect  (  for  effect ) . 
skilful,  too,  session,  explanation,  definition,  tries,  interrupt, 
studying,  ineffective,  systematic,  concrete,  draughts,  hasty. 
coining,  pronunciation,  judgment,  sensation,  discover,  in- 
telligent, occasionally,  there,  development,  breathe,  all  right 
(not  alright),  experience,  faculty,  difficulty,  breach,  yellow, 
conception,  sentence,  privilege,  perception,  session,  relicvLd. 
led,  nominative,  serviceable,  intelligence,  manual,  lessen, 
allowed,  detention,  acquisition,  enough,  tendency,  princi- 
pally, teeth,  instead,  proceed,  properly,  amenable,  exphiua- 
tioii.  careful,  rough,  difference,  developed,  referring, 
drunkenness,  primary,  whether,  sensitive,  hence,  principle, 
uiiTiteresting,  dissolved,  swimming,  nails,  definite,  boddy, 
length,  centralization,  senses,  lying,  occurrence,  tertiary, 
says,  suitable,  possible,  synthesis,  accord,  pore,  temperanum, 
stine,  sympathetic,  trivial,  encouraging,  beginning,  refor- 
matory, thumb,  there,  programme,  recourse,  empirical, 
quiet  (not  quite),  unduly,  later,  organization,  vigihince, 
iu;mual,  comment,  deducible.  ascendancy,  filial,  imitating, 
alphabetical,  synthetical,  afraid,  comparatively,  temper- 
ance. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


September  is  the  time  for  awakening  afie.-.h  th.e 
i.iterest  in  Nature-study,  because  so  many  changes 
:re  taking  place.  Plants  and  animals  are  beginning 
to  prepare  fur  their  long  winter's  sleep.  The  plants 
cease  to  ];ut  out  new  leaves.  Fruits  are  maturing. 
Birds  are  preparing  for  their  winter's  journey  to 
the  south.  i\iany  smaller  insects  have  disappeared. 
The  leaves  and  stems  of  plants  show  the  ravages  of 
hordes  of  insects  and  fungi  that  prey  upon  them. 

What  leaves  have  been  most  attacked  by  insects? 
The  elm,  oak ;  what  others  ?  Notice  some  plans  by 
which  leaves  are  protected  from  insects  and  other 
animals.  The  thistle,  protected  by  spines ;  mullein, 
by  wool;  dandelion,  b}-  a  bitter  juice.  Find  other 
examples. 

What  effect  has  the  cooler  weather  itpun  [ilants? 
They  do  not  grow  ver)'  much.  Some  leaves  are 
already  showing  the  bright  color  of  autumn.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  early  coloration?  The  tree  or 
shrub  may  be  injured  or  attacked  by  insects  and  is 
dying.  , 

What  kind  of  seeds  and  fruits  are  already  lipe? 
From  wdiat  does  the  fruit  come?  Examine  fruits 
to  see  what  portions  of  the  flower  remain.  In  the 
Inittercup?  in  the  apple?  in  the  blackberry?  etc. 
Most  of  the  plants  in  bloom  now  belong  to  th;' 
famil}-  CompositcC.  Examine  the  sunflower  and 
compare  with  it  the  aster,  golden-rod,  and  many 
others. 

If  we  watch  the  fields  we  will  find  that  the  birds 
are  feeding  mostly  upon  grain,  seeds  of  w'eeds  and 
other  plants,  and  upon  wild  fruits.  What  did  the 
birds  feed  upon  earlier  in  the  season  before  these 
were  ripe?  Many  young  birds  are  not  the  same  colo.- 
as  the  old;  and  as  they  are  the  same  size  as  the  old 
ones,  it  will  be  puzzling  for  teachers  anil  pupils  to 
recognize  their  feathered  friends  of  the  spring  and 
early  summer. 

Notice  that  the  da^'s  are  becoming  shorter.  W  hen 
will  day  and  night  be  equal?  What  is  that  period 
called?  What  is  the  dift'erence  in  the  way  the  stin's 
ra3's  come  to  the  earth  imw  ami  in  siiniiiier  liine- 
Has  that  anything  to  do  with  the  inci-e.-isiiig  cool- 
ness? Watch  the  changes  that  ;iie  dail>  taking 
place  in  the  nature  anniiid  us.  and  try  In  connect 
these  changes  with  the  sun's  position  ffnni  day  to 
day. 


IHE    ll.\ND-SH.\ri;ii    l.E.M-, 

"  Uou    do  you  do.  maple  leaf? 
'  I  will  l.iy  you  on  my  hand. 
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"See,   you   have   a   point    for   each   one    nf   my    fingers! 
Oni.  two,  tliree,  fonr,  five.      Five  points, 

"  Little  maple  leaf,  yonr  blade  has  five  points. 

"  Look  at  my  hand.     It  has  one  long  middle  finger,  wiih 
tu>  shorter  fingers  on  each  side  of  it. 

"  Maple   leaf,    your    blade  has    one   long    middle   finger, 
with  two  shorter  ones  on  each  side  of  it. 

"'  VVe  will  call  you  a  hand-shaped  leaf. 

"Whose  hand  are  you? 

"  You  are  the  maple  tree's  hand. 

"  'J'lie   maple   tree's   hands   catch   the    sunshine    and   the 
rain. 

"  rile  tree  has  more  hands  than  1  can  count. 

"  When   the   wind   blows   the  tree   shakes  hands. 

"  We  \\\]\  ilraw  tlie  maple  tree's  hands." 

— fruiii   Normal  Sclwol  Co\trsc   in   Reailiiis. 


W'c  licar  imich  to-day  conceniiiis;-  the  itnportance 
of  elementary  science  lessons  in  ])riinary  schools. 
These  lessons  interest  the  children,  train  tlieir  obser- 
vation, lead  them  to  love  the  beautiful,  and  increase 
their  capacity  for  enjoyment. 

In  many  of  the  large  cities  special  teachers  are 
employed  who  give  instruction  in  natural  sciences 
in  all  the  grades. 

lint  what  is  this  movement  doing  for  the  smaller 
schools  which  can  not  have  special  instructors,  and 
what  for  the  teachers  who  wish  to  give  their  pujMls 
these  advantages  but  do  not  know  how  ? 

By  coiubining  science  lessons  with  regular  work 
in  reading  and  language,  teachers  can  find  tiiue  for 
the  study.  Lessons  on  plant  and  animal  life  which 
are  written  in  a  bright  and  entertaining  stvle  are 
especially  helpful.  These  lessons,  when  read  in 
coimection  with  the  study  of  objects,  will  he  found 
to  emphasize  the  observation  work. 

The  selection  given  above  is  from  a  Reader.  It 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the  science  work,  not 
to  introduce  it.  Lead  the  children  to  collect  and  to 
study  luaple  leaves  before  they  see  the  selection, 
which  luay  be  printed  on  the  blackboard,  or  the  child- 
ren may  write  or  print  it  for  themselves  from  dicta- 
tion. They  should  be  faiuiliar  with  the  words  blade, 
stem,  veins,  point,  and  luid-rib,  and  have  used  these 
words   in   stating  their  observations. 

All  the  children  are  provided  with  maple  leaves. 
The  teacher  directs  and  ciuestions.  The  children 
raise  hands,  and  after  sufficient  time  has  been  given 
for  observation,  individual  pupils  are  called  on  for 
answers.  The  following  (|uestions  suggest  the 
method  of  arousing  the  children's  observation  and 
tiiought  : 

Lay  the  luaple  leaf  on  your  hand.  Count  the 
poitits  of  the  leaf.  How  luany  fingers  have  you? 
In  what  is  the  maple  leaf  like  your  hand? 

Which  is  your  longest  finger?  Which  is  the 
longest  point  of  the  maple  leaf?  Notice  the  fingers 
each  side  of  the  middle  finger.  Xow  touch  the  points 
of  the  leaf  on  each  side  of  the  middle  point.  Tell 
what  you  observe.  Hold  up  your  hand  and  sj^read 
out  your  fingers.  Draw  your  fingers  along  all  the 
large  ribs  which  sjjread  out  and  make  the  framewoFk 
of  the  leaf. 


Tell  all  the  ways  in  which  the  maple  leaf  is  like 
your  hand.  What  shajje  shall  we  call  it  ?  Who 
will  coiue  to  the  desk  and  find  another  hand-shaped 
leaf  ? 

Whose  hand  is  the  maple  leaf?  What  can  your 
hands  catch?  What  do  the  maple  tree's  liand 
catch  ?     Does  the  maple  tree  ever  shake  hands  ? 

As  the  children  use  terms  relating  to  the  leaf,  or 
any  word  found  in  the  reading  lesson,  let  the  teacher 
write  the  same  on  the  blackboard  in  columns,  thus  : 


maple  1 
point 
blade 
finger 
hand 
It  iua\-  be 


eat 


fingers 
rain 

sunshine 
branch 
hatid-shaped 
the  time  of  one  reci- 
The   words   on   the 


middle 

shorter 

longer 

luid-rib 

veins 
necessary  to  take 
tation  for  the  science  lesson, 
board  luay  be  used  in  stateiuents  or  questions,  thus 
a(la])ting"  the  thought  to  the  language  exercise.  ISe- 
fore  the  reading  is  attempted,  give  a  pronouncing 
drill  on  the  same  words  to  promote  sight  recogni- 
tion. .\  helpful  device,  securing  attention,  is  to  call 
for  the  pronunciation  of  columns  and  lines  forward 
and  backward,  and  after  each  individual  has  pro- 
.lOunced  as  directed,  let  the  class  give  the  same  in 
reversed  order. 

It  will  be  found  to  help  both  thought-getting  and 
word-getting  to  teach  this  lesson  by  asking  ques- 
tions, requiring  each  pupil  to  answer,  not  in  his  own 
words  as  before,  but  by  reading  the  exact  words  of 
the  text-book.     This  (juestioning  secures  : 

1.  Reviews  of  the  observation  work,  thus  emphas- 
izing the  science  lesson. 

2.  Attention  to  the  thought  rather  than  words. 
The  childreti  are  looking  for  a  sensible  answer  to 
the  teacher's  question. 

3.  The  training  of  the  eye  to  glance  at  the  lesson 
and  to  recognize  phrases  and  sentences  at  sight. 

Teacher — Let  us  play  the  luaple  leaf  has  coiue  to 
see  us.     Who  will  speak  to  it  ? 

Child — "  How  do  you  do,  maple  leaf" 

T. — Count  the  points.     Tell  the  maple 
many  points  it  has. 

Ch. — "  Little    maple    leaf,    yotir    blade 
points." 

T. — What  shape  shall  we  call  the  leaf  ? 

Ch. — "  We  will  call  y'ou  a  hand-shaped  leaf." 

T. — Who  will  read  about  the  maple  leaf's  fingers? 

T. — Tell  the  majilc  leaf  whose  hand  it  is. 

Ch. — "  Von  are  the  ma])le  tree's  hand." 

T. — What  do  the  maple  tree's  hands  catch  ? 

Ch. — "  The  maple  tree's  hands  catch  the  rain  and 
the  sunshine." 

T. — Does  the  tree  ever  shake  hands  ? 

Ch. — "  When  the  wind  blows  the  tree  shakes 
hands." 

T. — How  many  leaves  has  the  luaple  tree? 

Ch. — "  The  maple  tree  has  iriore  hands  than  1  can 
count." 

T. —  Xow  you  may  all  read  in  concert  what  we 
shall  do  next. 

All. — "  We  will  draw  the  luaple  tree's  hands." 
— Adaf'tcd  from  Sclioo!  and  Home  Education. 


leaf  how 
has    five 
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\\  hy,  how  very  homelike  your  room  is  !  "  was 
the  reniarl<  made,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  by  an  ex- 
perience<l  teacher  while  visiting  a  school  for  little 
children.  And  nothing-  she  could  have  saitl  would 
have  been  more  gratefully  received  by  the  teacher 
of  that  room.  She  had  felt  it  a  part  of  her  dutv  to 
bring  the  home  air  into  her  work,  knowing  that  the 
healthy  development  of  her  pupils  required  it.  That 
its  presence  should  be  so  apparent  to  a  visitor  was 
a  sure  indication  of  success. 

How  had  such  results  been  attained?  A  c'ose 
analysis  revealed  a  variety  of  causes.  The  floor 
was  clean.  Not  only  was  it  swept,  but  scrubbed. 
Good  taste  was  not  oftended  on  entering  by  that 
peculiar  smell  which  comes  from  the  accumulation 
in  the  cracks  and  on  the  floors  of  that  fine  dust  which 
no  man"s  broom  can  gather  u}).  That  same  brooni 
las  the  deadly  power  of  stirring  up  this  dust, — of 
scattering  it  over  every  object  in  the  room ;  but 
only  soap  and  water  can  collect  it. 

It  may  seem  a  difficult  matter  to  overcome  the  dust 
evil ;  though  soap  and  water  may  be  cheap,  the  neces- 
sary labor  may  not  be.  ISut  if  it  is  right  that  our 
schoolrooms  be  scrubbed  once  a  week,  such  a  bless- 
ing is  worth  working  for,  and  can  be  gained.  Two 
cents  per  week,  perhaps  one  cent,  from  each  home, 
would  cover  the  actual  cost ;  and  few  parents  would 
object  to  such  trifling  expense  if  thev  could  only 
be  roused  to  see  the  need.  Hut  an  awakening  is 
necessary.  The  fact  is  that  even  cultured  people 
rest  content  with  taste  and  refinement  in  their 
homes,  while  their  children  spend  nearlv  one-third 
of  their  waking  hours  in  a  place  the  parents  them- 
selves seldom  even  care  to  visit. 

The  abi  i\'e-named  school  had  b\'  some  means  or 
other  attained  the  unusually  clean  floor,  which  in 
itself  was  a  suggestion  of  refinement,  and  it  had  also 
secured  a  few  door  mats, — some  scrapers  might 
have  been  added  for  use  in  case  of  muddv  roads 
Another  delightful  feature  of  the  room  was  that  it 
received  a  daily  dusting,  not  only  the  desks  and 
seats,  but  also  the  window-sills  received  attention- 
Chalk-dust  still  prevailed,  it  is  true,  filling  the  air 
unpleasantly  at  times,  but  the  teacher  had  the 
Ijrushes  cleaned  out-doors  daily  instead  of  occasion- 
ally clapping  them  on  the  blackboard  after  the  man- 
ner of  some. 

The  walls  were  attractive  in  that  they  were  of  a 
quiet  color,  the  few    decorations    being  fresh    and 


clean,  no  dusty,  worn-out  ones  being  tolerated.  A 
few  well-cared-for  plants  were  in  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  they  blossomed  marvelously. 

Much  of  the  dusting,  cleaning  of  blackboards, 
watering  of  plants,  etc.,  was  done  by  the  children, 
the  majority  of  whom  seemed  to  appreciate  and  take 
pride  in  their  surroundings,  public  sentiment  dis- 
approving of  anyone  under  whose  desk  torn  papers 
or  dirt  of  any  kind  was  found.  It  occurred  to  the 
visitor  that  in  such  a  schoolroom  it  would  l)e  pos- 
sible to  develop  self-respect  in  the  children,  and  to 
lead  them  to  understand  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
grown-up  folks,  were  citizens  of  the  town,  and  so 
in  a  manner  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  its 
fences  and  the  behavior  on  its  streets. 

But  the  most  gracious  thing,  the  most  attractive 
feature  of  the  room  was  the  manner  of  the  teacher. 
Ouiet  in  voice  and  movement,  considerate  of  the 
feelings  of  the  children,  witliout  sarcasm,  thorough- 
ly interested  in  each  one  personally  in  their  out-door 
life  as  in  their  school  work,  she  was  kind  and  vet 
firm,  studying  her  children  to  find  oiu  what  thev 
were  able  to  do  and  then  helping  them  to  attain 
that  end  with  decision  of  purpose,  thereljv  increas- 
ing their  respect  for  her  as  well  as  for  themselves. 


In  the  study  of  children  we  meet  many  perplexing; 
questions.       Why,  for  instance,  does  a  child  some- 
times persist  in    telling    a  lie    when    he    knows  the 
teacher  is  aware  of  the  truth?    It  is  difficult  to  say 
It  may  be  that  fear  of  punishment  has  thrown  liini 
into  a  confused  mental  state,  a  nervous  condition 
owing    to  which    he    lacks  at  the  moment  sufficient 
will  power  to  change  the  attitude  of  his  mind.      Tlu' 
emotions  are  apt  to  be  at  times  all-powerful   in   a 
child;  his   feelings  are  stronger  than  his  judgment 
or  his  will. 


HlXTS    FOR    SeI'TEM1!ICR. 

W'ithdut  showing  the  flowers,  ask  children  to  tell 
some  of  the  dift'erences  between  dandelinns  and 
August  flowers.  Ask  them  In  gather  specimens  of 
each. 

If  paper  and  straw  chains  are  desired  during  the 
year  in  country  schools,  some  of  the  older  children 
might  bring  wheat  straw  for  the  ])ur|)ose,  before  it 
is  threshed.  ( )at  straw  is  too  brittle.  .\  small 
bunch  of  wheat  would  be  useful  also  for  the  stud\ 
of  bread-making  later  on. 

Encourage  descriptions  from  the  children  nf  ilir 
fruits  and  vegetables  being  gathered  in  from  gar- 
dens, lields  and  orchards.       Even  if  in  town    they 
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may  notice  sucli  things  being  brought  in  from  the 
country.  Ask  them  if  they  know  which  fruits  no\v 
in  the  market  have  been  imported,  and  which  have 
been  raised  in  our  own  country. 


The  Sleeping  Apple. 

Iliyii  up  in  a  tree,  anunig  tlie  green  leaves,  lunig 
a  hltle  apple  with  such  rosy  cheeks  it  looked  as 
though  it  might  be  sleeping.  A  little  child  came 
near,  and,  standing  luider  its  branches,  she  looked 
up  and  called  to  the  apple,  "  (J  apple!  come  to  me; 
do  come  down  to  me!  Vou  do  not  need  to  sleep  so 
long." 

She  called  so  long  and  begged  so  hard,  but  the 
apple  did  not  waken ;  it  did  not  move  in  its  bed,  but 
looked  as  though  it  was  laughing  at  her  in  its  sleep. 

Then  came  the  bright  sun ;  high  up  in  the  heavens 
he  shone.  "  O  sun  !  lovel)-  sun  !  "  said  the  child, 
■"  please  waken  the  apple  for  me."  The  sun  said, 
"  U  yes,  with  pleasure  1  will."  So  he  sent  his 
bright  beams  straight  in  the  face  of  the  apple  and 
kissed  it  kindly,  but  the  apple  did  not  move  a  bit. 

Then  there  came  a  bird,  and  perched  upon  a 
bough  of  the  tree  and  sang  a  beautiful  song,  but 
even  that  did  not  waken  the  sleeping  apple.  Antl 
what  comes  now!  "1  kn(.)w,"  said  the  child,  "he 
will  not  kiss  the  apple — and  he  cannot  sing  tu  it ; 
he  will  try  another  wa)."  Sure  enough,  the  wind 
puffed  out  his  cheeks  and  blew  and  blew,  and  shook 
the  tree,  and  the  little  apple  was  so  frightened  that 
it  awoke  and  jumped  down  from  thd  tree,  and  fell 
right  in  the  apron  of  the  little  child.  She  was  much 
surprised,  and  so  glad,  that  she  said  to  him,  "  J 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Wind." — Selected. 


The  Roman  Pronunciation  or  Latin. 


In  the  introduction  to  a  little  book  on  Latin  I'ro- 
nunciation  by  Professor  H.  T.  Peck,  of  Columbia 
College,  New  York,  the  following  words  occur : 
"  The  Roman  method  of  pronouncing  Latin  has 
now  received  the  approval  of  all  Latiuists  of  author- 
ity in  Europe  and  America,  as  giving  substantially 
the  pronunciation  employed  by  educated  Romans 
of  the  Augustan  Age.  It  has  been  formally  adopt- 
ed at  our  leading  universities.  The  most  recent 
grammars  of  the  language  recognize  no  other 
method.  Thus  one  great  reproach  to  classical 
scholarship  seems  likely  to  be  soon  removed,  and 
one  universal  pronunciation  of  the  noblest  of  the 
ancient  languages  to  receive  general  acceptation. 
This  little  book  will  more  than  accomplish  its  object 


if  it  shall  have  aided  ever  so  slijjhtly  in  discrediting 
the  barbarisms  of  a  method  which,  to  use  the  expres- 
sion of  a  distinguished  scholar,  "  ought  long  since 
to  have  followed  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  astronomy 
into  the  limbo  of  unscientific  curiosities.'  " 

Professor  Bennett,  of  Cornell,  has  sometimes  been 
mentioned  as  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  Roman  pro- 
nunciation. Wishing  to  know  from  themselves 
what  was  the  prevailing  use  in  the  United  States, 
and  what  their  opinion  of  it,  I  wrote  to  distinguished 
professors  in  the  leading  colleges  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  to  some  in  Canada.  I  shall  here 
give  quotations  from  their  answers  : 

Professor  Wright,  of  Harvard,  says  (.Nov.  l8,  1901): 
'  Here  in  the  States  we  have  given  up  almost  universally 
the  so-called  English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin.  We 
were  led  to  this  step  hecause  it  completely  disguises,  if 
not  caricatures,  the  ancient  speech  and  causes  the  reader 
to  lose  much  of  the  rhetorical  effect  of  the  original  tongue. 
The  so-called  Roman  method  of  pronunciation  is,  we  be- 
lieve, not  far  removed  from  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancients,  and  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory  in  every 
respect,  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  English  method. 
1   thmk  nothing  could  induce  us  to  return  to  the  latter. 

"  rile  same  observations  apply  to  the  proiumciation  of 
Greek.  Indeed,  there  is  almost  absolute  uniformily,  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  in  this  respect  among  the 
teachers  of  Greek  in  the  States.  The  so-called  Erasmian 
method  is  followed,  and  pupils  are  taught  to  write  the 
accents  and  to  observe  them  in  pronunciation,  hi  a  very 
few  places  where  the  Erasmian  method  is  not  in  use,  the 
modern  Greek  pronunciation  has  been  adopted.  1  his  is 
of  course  open  to  grave  objections,  similar  in  nature  to 
those  that  I  have  above  urged  with  respect  to  the  English 
pronunciation  of  Latin." 

Professor  Morgan,  of  Harvard,  says:  "The  Roman  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  has  been  in  use  here  since  i86g,  and 
1  find  it  hard  to  see  how  anybody  can  defend  the  teacliing 
of  Latin  pronunciation  by  any  other  method."  In  regard 
to  Greek  pronunciation,  he  says :  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
you  have  entered  the  field  against  the  '  English  method ' 
of  rendering  the  sounds,  a  method  which  is  heartily  10  be 
commended." 

Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard  (Oct.  20.  lyoi),  says: 
"  In  the  United  States  there  has  been  no  difference  of 
opinion  in  late  years  about  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  pro- 
nounce Greek  and  Latin  like  English,  and  especially  that 
of  giving  Greek  the  Latin  accents.  Many  details  of  pro- 
nunciation are  not  agreed  on;  but  the  general  principle  is 
now   treated  as  settled." 

Professor  E.  P.  Morris,  of  Yale  (Oc\.  17,  iQOi},  says: 
"  The  pronunciation  of  Latin  used  in  Yale  University  is 
and  has  been  for  many  years  the  so-called  Roman  pro- 
nunciation. Greek  is  pronounced,  and  has  been  for  at  least 
thirty  years,  with  the  accents  and  with  the  vowel  and  con- 
sonant sounds  as  given  in  the  Hadley-Allen  or  the  Good- 
win grammar. 

"  We  have  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  all  kinds  of  schools,  and  it  is  now  a  very  rare  ex- 
perience  to   have   a   student   come   here    with   the   English 
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pronunciation  of  Latin,  in  Grttlv  1  dun'l  suppose  \vc  liave 
liail  a  case  in  ten  years.  In  otlier  words,  the  Englisli  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  and  •  Greel<  is  practically  obsolete  in 
the    United   States." 

Professor  Seymour,  of  Yale  (.Oct.  l6,  igoij,  says;  "As 
to  the  Roman  pronunciation  o<  Latin,  my  American  friends 
use   it   without   exception. 

"  As  to  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  for  myself  I  follow 
the  Erasniian  pronunciation  (as  do  all  of  my  friends),  but 
try  not  to  neglect  quantity." 

Professor  Packard,  of  Princeton,  says :  "  We  prefer,  in 
preparation  for  Princeton  University,  thai  students  be 
taught  the  Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and  it  is  now 
very  generally, — with  few  exceptions,  1  think — adopted  by 
our  preparatory  schools." 

Professor  Riddell,  of  Wesley  College,  Manitoba,  says ; 
"  We  have  adopted  the  Roman  method  of  pronunciation, 
and  find  it  simpler  for  the  student  to  acquire.  It  gives  a 
better  basis  for  a  knowledge  of  quantity,  an  item  which 
forms  a  considerable  share  of  work  in  Latin  versification. 
Our  students  prefer  iir  to  the  other  methods  of  pronuncia- 
tion;  our  collegiate  institutes   here  have  adopted  it." 

Principal  Peterson,  of  McGill,  says :  "  The  Roman  pro- 
nunciation of  Latin  is  in  use  here,  and  is  certainly  to  be 
preferred  if  it  can  be  carried  out  without  pedantry.  The 
vowel  sounds  seem  to  me  to  be  of  greatest  importance." 

Professor  Howard  Murray,  of  Dalhousie  College,  Hali- 
fax, says :  "  I  am  in  thorough  accord  with  you  in  your 
views  as  to  the  desirability  of  having  a  uniform  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin  and  Greek  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
country,  and  of  adopting,  as  preferable  to  all  others,  the 
Roman  method  in  Latin,  and  the  Erasniian  method  in 
Greek. 

"  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Joiinuil 
of  EducatiuH  for  last  April  (igoi),  on  page  93  of  which 
you  will  find  my  views  on  this  subject  expressed  a  little 
more  fully.  I  look  upon  this  as  a  matter  of  very  great 
importance,  and  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  will  have 
to  devise  some  way  of  introducing  an  oral  test  into  matricu- 
lation examinations,  and  into  the  examinations  of  at  least 
the  first  and  second  year  classes  in  college  to  aid  in  secur- 
ing the   desired   end." 

The  Journal  of  Education,  of  which  I'rofessor 
Howard  Murray  speaks,  is  an  official  semi-annual 
puhlication  connected  with  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation in  Xova  Scotia,  and  furnished  free  to  each 
inspector,  chairman  of  commissioners,  and  boards 
of  trustees.  Every  secretary  of  trustees  is  required 
to  file  and  preserve  it  for  the  use  of  trustees  and 
teachers.  (Jn  page  93  of  the  issue  for  April,  190I- 
are  these  words : 

"  The  old  Roman  or  phonetic  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  according  to  the  Greek 
accent,  have  been  recommended  in  the  course  of  study  for 
several  years.  This  recommendation  has  not  been  follow- 
ed out  universally,  for  Professor  Murray,  of  Dalhousie, 
writes  the  editor  of  the  Journal  as  follows:  'In  both  Latin 
and  Greek,  much  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress 
might  be  made  if  more  attention  were  paid  from  the  very 
beginning   to    clearness    and    correctness    of   pronunciation, 


and  to  the  reading  of  these  languages  with  llueiicy  and 
proper  expression.'   *   *   *   *   * 

"  1  o  secure  uniformity  of  pronunciation,  the  '  K.oniaii ' 
method,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  universities  of 
tjxtord  and  Cambridge,  and  almost  universally  adopted 
throughout   the   American   continent,   is   recommended. 

the  editor  of  the  Journal  continues:  "it  wi,l  be  inter- 
esting to  our  classical  teachers  and  students  to  liave  tiie 
views  of  the  classical  professors  in  our  other  colleges. 
Accordingly,  Professor  Murray's  recommendations  were 
sent  to  the  president  of  each  college  for  comments  which 
are  quoted  below  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  received. 
President  Trotter,  of  Acadia  College,  says :  '  We  concur 
very  heartily  in  the  proposed  attempt  to  secure  uniform  pro- 
nunciation 111  Latin  and  GrecK  in  the  schools,  and  tnink 
that  a  recommendation  in  the  Journal,  following  the  sug- 
gestions of  Professor  Murray,  will  be  very  useful  to  that 
end.  We  follow  the  rules  enunciated  by  him  in  the  college, 
the  academy  and  the  seminary.'  President  WiUetts,  of 
King's  College,  says;  '1  have  no  objection  to  secure  uni- 
form pronunciation  in  Latin  or  Greek  (.in  our  schools)  by 
a  general  recommendation  in  the  Journal  of  Education  in 
favor  of  the  system.  *  *  *  *  A  good  many,  if  not  most 
of  our  students,  come  to  us  using  the  new  (old  Roman) 
method,   and   they   are   not   interfered  with.'  ' 

The  most  authoritative  Latin  grammar  written 
by  an  Englishman  is  the  Latin  grammar  of  H.  J. 
Roby.  After  sixty  pages  of  closely  reasoned  dis- 
cussion of  the  pronunciation  of  Latin,  he  concludes 
that  the  probable  pronunciation  of  educated  Romans 
in  the  period  from  Cicero  to  yuintilian,  say  70  L.C. 
to  yo  A.  D.,  was  what  is  called  the  Roman  prontm- 
ciation.  He  evidently  thinks  English  the  language 
least  suitable  of  all  to  which  to  reduce  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Latin,  for  he  says,  "  The  phenomenon 
presented  by  most  letters  in  English  of  sound  and 
sign  having  but  a  fortuitous  connection  is,  1  be- 
lieve, quite  unique."  He  further  says  (beginning 
on  page  x.xxii)  : 

"The  inconvenience  of  (the  change  from  the  English  to 
the  Roman  pronunciation)  is  greater  in  imagination  than 
m  reality,  and  will  soon  be  overcome  whilst  the  benefit  to 
any  student  of  philology  will  be  very  great.  With  our 
English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  of  ;,  v,  c,  g,  r,  and 
others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an  inex- 
tricable riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  (in  making  the  change  from  the  English  pro- 
nunciation to  the  Roman)  we  shall  not  be  approaching 
to  the  pronunciation  of  continental  nations.  We  shall  ap- 
proach them  considerably  at  once;  and  if.  as  seems  to  me 
probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation  eventually,  we 
shall  be  coincident  with  them  in  proportion  as  we  and  they 
respectively  have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  truth. 
Nothing  short  of  thai  can  or  ought  to  be  the  common  goal 
■  and  place   of  meeling. 


w. 


R.WMO.NU. 


U.  N.  B.,  Fredericton. 
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Be  Ready. 

The  wise  teacher  will  do  a  large  part  of  his  best 
work  in  the  quiet  and  solitude  of  his  own  room.  ( >f 
course,  he  will  have  a  definite  plan  of  what  he  pur- 
poses to  do  each  day,  and  the  order  in  which  he 
purposes  to  do  it,  all  carefully  thc^nght  out  before 
he  starts  for  his  day's  work  in  the  school  room.  He 
will  go  over  each  lesson  carefully,  with  the  thought 
of  each  of  the  individuals  of  the  class  in  mind,  and 
will  anticipate  as  far  as  possible  all  the  difficulties 
which  will  arise  in  each  individual  mind;  and  he 
will  devise  means  to  meet  and  remove  those  diffi- 
culties. l!ut  that  is  not  all.  lly  his  thinking  over 
the  events  of  the  previous  days,  he  will  often  be  able 
to  foresee  any  troubles  in  management  that  may  be 
brewing,  and  he  will  devise  plans,  if  he  can,  to  avert 
those  troubles.  Many  a  storm  has  burst  upon  a 
teacher's  head  which  a  little  foresight  and  a  little 
skilful  management  might  have  prevented.  Uf  all 
men,  the  teacher  should  fully  realize  that  prevention 
is  always  better  than  cure,  even  where  cure  is 
possible. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  such  a  course. 
When  pupils  find  that  a  teacher  is  prepared  for 
emergencies  before  they  arise,  the  impression  that 
be  has  a  reserve  force  is  firmly  fixed  in  their 
minds ;  and  by  this  very  fact  many  a  mischievous 
eiUerprise  is  never  attempted,  which  otherwise 
woul<l  have  been  pushed  to  a  most  troublesome  con- 
clusion.— School  and  Home  Education. 


Good  Advice. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Kraus  Kindergarten 
in  New  York,  Mr.  Earl  Barnes  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered it  a  mistake  for  young  children  to  have 
many  playthings  or  to  travel.  He  states  that  he 
would  not  allow  a  boy  to  have  more  than  an  engine 
with  two  or  three  cars,  a  Noah's  ark,  and  a  good 
supply  of  building  blocks.  If  anything  else  is 
added  to  this  number,  he  should  discard  one  of 
these.  Their  youlig,  tender  minds  should  be  con- 
centrated on  fewer  things,  in  order  to  keep  them 
strong  and  healthy.  In  travelling,  he  thinks  too 
extended  a-  panorama  is  presented  to  the  mind. 
Children  should  lead  ;is  simple  a  life  as  possible. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  sing  or  speak  for  com- 
pany except  on  rare  occasions,  and  then  the  child 
should  not  be  allowed  to  imagine  that  he  is  doing 
better  than  any  of  his  playmates  are  doing.  At  the 
same  meeting  Madame  Kraus-Boelte  stated  that 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  table 
when  there  is  company  at  dinner,  but  .she  thinks 
that  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  m<'et  with  the 
familv  at  meal  time. 


In  one  of  the  large  railroad  offices  in  this  country 
is  a  comparatively  young  man,  who  is  at  the  head 
of  a  large  department.  When  he  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  company,  five  years  ago,  he  was  green 
and  awkward.  He  was  given  the  poorest  paid  work 
in  the  department.  The  very  first  day  of  his  em- 
ployment b\-  the  company,  a  man  who  had  been  at 
work  in  the  same  room  for  six  years  approached 
him  and  gave  him  a  little  advice.  "Young  fellow,  I 
want  to  put  a  few  words  in  your  ear  that  will  hel]) 
you.  This  company  is  a  soulless  corporation,  that 
regards  its  employes  as  so  nian\-  machines.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  hard  you  work,  or  how 
well.  So  you  want  to  do  just  as  little  as  possible 
and  retain  your  job.  This  is  a  slave  pen,  and  the 
man  who  works  overtime  or  does  any  specially  fine 
work  wastes  his  strength.  Don't  you  do  it."  The 
young  man  thought  over  the  "  advice,"  and  after  a 
quiet  little  struggle  with  himself  he  decided  to  do 
the  best  and  the  most  he  knew  how,  whether  he  re- 
ceived any  more  pay  from  the  company  or  not.  .\t 
the  end  of  the  year  the  company  raised  his  wages, 
and  advanced  him  to  a  more  responsible  position 
In  three  years  he  was  getting  a  third  more  salary 
than  when  he  began,  and  in  five  )ears  he  was  head 
clerk  in  the  department,  and  the  man  who  had  con- 
descended to  give  the  greenhorn  "  advice "  was 
working  under  him  at  the  same  figure  that  repre- 
sented his  salary  eleven  years  before.  This  is  not 
a  story  of  a  goody-goody  little  boy  who  died  early : 
but  of  a  live  young  man  who  exists  in  flesh  and 
blood  to-day,  and  is  ready  to  give  "  advice  "  to  other 
young  men  just  beginning  to  work  their  way  into 
business.  .\nd  here  it  is :  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." — Intrlli,i;ciicc. 


The  Laboratory  Method. 

A  Rochester  clergyman  writes : 

A  few  parents  have  written  to  the  papers  com- 
plaining that  their  children  learn  a  lot  of  useless 
things,  and  fail  to  learn  to  read.  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  My  little  girl  is  a  little  over  seven,  and  she 
read  through  ■.\lice  in  W'onderland  '  recently  with 
ease.  I  have  a  boy  over  five  who  is  still  in  the  kin- 
dergarten and  cannot  read.  I  could  read  when  I 
was  of  his  age.  lint  I  am  inclined  to  think  his  edu- 
cation is  further  advanced  than  mine  was.  I  don't 
care  if  he  is  Ke])t  from  books  for  several  years  more, 
provided  he  gets   to   know   things.       He   will   read 
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enough  books  ami  pa[)crs  before  he  t;ets  through. 
If  his  teachers  teach  hini  to  play  happily,  to  be 
courteous  and  helpful,  to  observe  what  he  sees,  to 
fashion  things  with  his  hands  from  paper  or  clay, 
to  get  a  sense  of  form  and  color  by  his  rude  draw- 
ings and  paintings,  I  am  content  for  the  present 
and  grateful  to  them. 

"If  I  understand  the  trend  of  modern  education 
it  turns  the  young  mind  less  to  what  other  people 
have  said  about  the  world  in  books,  and  more  to  the 
world  itself.  Let  them  use  their  eyes  and  hands  for 
themselves.  That  is  called  the  laboratory  method 
in  higher  education.  We  are  trying  the  application 
of  it  to  primary  education  in  our  city. 

"  Several  parents  have  said  in  substance :  "  The 
old  education  with  the  three  R's  was  good  enough 
for  us;  we  have  liecome  successful  people  th-ough 
it;  it  is  good  enough  for  our  children,  too.  We 
don't  want  any  experimenting  with  our  children.' 
That  principle  would  tie  up  all  progress  in  educa- 
tion. That  is  the  principle  that  has  turned  China 
into  a  huge  fossil.  I  passed  through  something  like 
a  dozen  schools  on  two  continents,  and  1  hope  my 
children  will  be  spared  some  of  the  old  fogy  methods 
and  the  useless  truck  that  I  had  to  work  my  way 
through." — Educational  Gaccttc. 

The  Coming  of  the  Twins. 

■■'iiiiiothy"  has  been  contributing  several  briglit  scliool  stories  to 
tlie  Scottisli  l-.,ti(ialiiiiuil  .\ex^-s.  published  at  Edinburgli.  Here  is  one 
of  them  ; 

One  .-Vpril  morning  they  appeared  before  me,  hand 
in  hand,  each  sucking  an  inconveniently  large  and  ob- 
trusively odoriferous  peppermint,  given  him,  doubt- 
less, by  a  fond  mother,  as  an  inducement  to  set  forth 
on   school's  rough  way. 

I  was  seated  at  my  desk,  engrossed  in  the  revision 
of  some  copybooks,  when  a  commotion  in  the  porch 
attracted  my  attention  and  a  stage  whisper  fell  on  my 
ears  :  "  O  !   it's  the  twins." 

Twins  were  endemic  in  Kirkdale;  the  school  already 
boasted  four  pairs,  so  the  fact  of  twins  making  a  first 
appearance  there  was  not  in  itself  deserving  of  parti- 
cular note.  In  this  case,  however,  the  prefixed  definite 
article  was  significant. 

The  twins,  par  excellence,  were  the  youngest  mem- 
bers of  a  numerous  family  who  dwelt  in  a  diminutive 
cottage  on  the  moor.  Their  father,  ostensibly  a  mole- 
catcher,  was  in  reality  an  expert  poacher,  and  their 
welcome  into  this  world  had  not  been,  on  his  part, 
characterized  by  undue  warmth.  His  wife  was  a 
woman  of  distinct  genius — a  genius  tlint   foimil  ample 


scope  in  turning  out  a  most  presentable  groui)  of  child- 
ren, and  keeping  them  regularly  at  .school,  despite 
tlieir  father's  erratic  mode  of  life. 

For  some  time  the  twins  had  conversed  in  a  tongue 
they  alone  understood,  and  this  fact,  coupled  with  the 
long  distance  they  had  to  traverse,  delayed  the  gom- 
mencement  of  their  school  career  by  a  year  or  two. 
When  they  came  to  me  they  had  passed  their  seventh 
birthday,  but  in  all  that  appertained  to  stmly,  they  were 
yet  very  babes. 

Not  soon  shall  1  forget  my  first  glimpse  of  them, 
r.oth  were  clad  in  garments  that  were  serving  their 
second  wearers,  if  not  their  third.  He  who  entcreil 
the  room  first  wore  what  had  whilom  been  a  Norfolk 
jacket,  but  it  had  been  adapted  to  his  retiuiremcnts 
In-  the  simple  process  of  cutting  a  strip  from  one  side, 
and  shortening  the  skirt.  Consequently  the  buttons 
ran  down  one  side,  close  under  the  armpit  and  the 
back  had  been  gathered  into  a  plait  which  bore  a  mark- 
ed resemblance  to  a  pony's  close  cropped  mane.  The 
nether  garments  had  undergone  similar  treatment,  save 
that  in  their  case  the  buttons  ran  down  the  opposite 
sides,  and  the  legs  had  been  turned  up  and  sewn  round 
above  the  knee.  The  feet  were  clad  in  red  worsted 
.socks,  and  encased  in  heavy  soled  clogs,  whose  toes 
were  resplendent  with  polished  copper. 

The  neck  was  encircled  by  a  broad  celluloid  collar, 
sewn  to  the  jacket  behind,  but  the  ends  had  lost  their 
bearings,  and  projected  defiantly  from  under  the  chin, 
one  carrying  an  enormous  brass  stud,  which  had  evi- 
dently once  formed  a  part  of  a  horse's  harness.  The 
head  of  coal  black  hair,  unkempt  and  straggling,  was 
surmounted  by  a  cap  of  ample  proportions,  rather  torn 
as  to  the  lining,  and  bearing  evident  marks  of  having 
fulfilled  functions  which  could  hardly  be  termed  nor- 
mal. 

Twin  the  second  was  in  most  respects  a  rei)lica  of 
his  brother.  In  his  attire  a  remodeled  greatcoat  of 
stout  pilot  blue  U)ok  the  place  of  the  convertetl  Nor- 
folk. It  reached  his  knees,  and  so  concealed  the  method 
whereby  the  trouser  legs  had  been  abbreviated. 

Both  had  round,  chubby  faces,  and  large  round  eyes 
of  the  darkest  brown.  They  were  strikingly  like  one 
another— so  much  so  that  it  was  their  favorite  diver- 
sion  to   exchange   garments   and   confuse   their   elders. 

I  gazed  at  the  apparition  anil  awaited  developments. 
The  pair  stood  .-i  lull  minute  motionless,  awestruck, 
seemingly,  by  the  immensity  of  the  room  in  wh.ch 
they  found  themselves.  (It  can  bold  fifty  at  a  pinch). 
They  then  set  aboiU  a  deliberate  survey  of  their  sur- 
roundings, as  far  as  was  possible,  liy  moving  their  eyes 
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alone,  for  no  other  movement  was  perceptible.  Hav- 
ing in  the  course  of  their  survey  caught  sight  of  me, 
they  joined  hands  and  slowly  advanced  towards  my 
desk. 

At  three  yards'  distance  they  paused,  and  the  one  who 
iiad  first  entered  the  room  looked  me  over  from  head 
to  foot,  then  gazed  on  his  brother,  and  bringing  his  eyes 
once  more  to  bear  on  myself,  vouchsafed,  in  a  casual 
tone,  the  information,  "  That  aue's  Sandy." 

Sandy,  hearing  himself  referred  to,  evidently  deem- 
ed it  correct  to  take  his  part  in  the  conversation,  for 
he  nodded  his  head  in  an  affirmative  fashion,  and 
mints,  which  had  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  was 
"  Aye,  an'  that  ane's  Aundra." 

Whereupon  their  faces  rippled  into  a  smile  of  com- 
placent good  humor,  and  the  sucking  of  the  pepper- 
niims,  which  had  been  for  a  time  in  abeyance,  was 
resumed  with  renewed  vigor. 

I  had  not  yet  uttered  a  single  word,  but  1  now 
turned  round  towards  Sandy  and  asked  him  to  tell  mc 
liis  name.  The  reply  rather  startled  me.  "  Dod ! 
man,  isna  he  juist  dune  tellin  ye  that  I'm  Sandy? 
Are  ye  a  wee  thing  dull  o'  hearin  ?  "  Then,  seeing  that 
i  seemed  rather  taken  aback,  and  out  of  the  native 
goodness  of  his  heart  desiring  to  relieve  the  strain  of 
the  situation  by  giving  a  turn  to  the  conversation,  he 
dived  into  the  pocket  of  his  jacket  and  produced  a 
bright  red  cotton  handkerchief,  wherewith  he  began 
to  wipe  his  forehead,  at  the  same  tune  remarking, 
■'  I'm  terrible  warm  !  " 

At  this  point  an  older  member  of  the  family  ap- 
peared, and  from  him  I  obtained  some  facts  regarding 
the  exact  names  and  age  of  the  pair.  The  twins 
meanwhile  retired  slowly  towards  the  door  and  passed 
into  the  porch,  where  they  were  immediately  surround- 
ed by  an  admiring  and  interested  group  of  older  child- 
ren. The  frequent  bursts  of  laughter  which  punc- 
tuated the  conversation  led  me  to  infer  that  the  twins 
were   affording  surpassing  pleasure   to   their   audience. 

Half-past  nine  had  come,  and  I  set  about  sunnnoning 
my  little  band  of  disciples.  The  finances  of  the  estab- 
lishment did  not  justify  the  possession  of  a  school 
bell,  but  I  had  in  some  manner  become  possessed  of  a 
whistle — still  bearing  the  stamp  of  a  tramway  com- 
pany. Whether  it  was  honestly  come  by  is  no  matter 
here,  but  it  served  its  purpose,  and  at  the  first  blast 
my  handful  of  children  ranged  themselves  in  their 
various  classes  along  the  wall,  that  their  entrance  might 
have  a  semblance  of  military  order. 

This  manoeuvre  was  entirely  to  the  liking  of  the 
twins,  who  marched  to  the  head  of  the  highest  class, 
Sandy   leading  the  way   with   the   exhortation,   "  Come 


awa'  Aundra,  my  man  !  they're  gaun  tae  play  at  sod- 
gers." 

The  rest  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  joke,  and  per- 
mitted the  recruits  to  lead  the  way.  Thus  the  pair 
entered  on  their  chequered  school  career. 

During  the  opening  prayer  they  preserved  a  decorous 
silence;  but  no  sooner  had  the  "Amen"  been  said, 
however,  than  a  voice  like  that  of  a  pilot  was  heard, 
"  Look,  Sandy  !  see  the  wee  cuddy  wi'  a  foal,"  and  the 
pair  dashed  across  the  room  to  inspect  their  asinine 
acquaintance. 

I  considered  the  time  had  come  for  impressing  on 
them  the  fact  that  they  had  now  come  to  school,  and 
were  no  longer  at  liberty  to  obey  the  impulse  of  the 
passing  moment.  The  difficulty  lay  in  how  to  set 
about  my  task.  One  thing  I  felt  was  advisable —  an 
interview  as  private   as  circumstances  permitted. 

i  conducted  them  to  the  very  front  of  the  room,  and 
set  the  others  to  learn  some  spelling,  hoping  that,  in  tne 
murmur  inseparable  from  the  task,  our  colloquy  would 
escape  those  not  concerned.  Seating  myself  beside 
the  pair,  I  enquired  of  the  nearer  twin  whether  he  was 
aware  of  who  I  was.  "  Ken  ye  !  fine  I  ken  ye.  Ye're 
the  niaister,  an'  ye  hae  a  muckle  black  dowg."  (Sub- 
dued titter  from  liehind,  where  the  nuu-mur  sank  to 
the  merest  whisper).  1  found  that  this  mode  of  ex- 
pression was  characteristic  of  Andrew.  He  rarely 
answered  a  question  without  making  an  addendum  of 
his  own.  Sandy,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  answered 
the  question  at  all.  To  him  I  addressed  my  next  query. 
"Where  do  you  come  from?"  The  choice  of  topic 
was  unfortunate.  It  evidently  called  up  visions  of 
a  freedom  left  behind,  for  Sandy  deigned  no  reply, 
but  turned  to  his  brother,  "  Come  awa'  hame,  Aundra; 
I  dinna  like  the  look  o'  this  place."  (Loud  laughter 
from  the  rear). 

I  made  one  more  effort.  Without  addressing  myself 
directly  t'l  cither,  1  continued  ;  "  Who  sent  you  to 
school?"  Andrew  was  spokesman:  ''My  father  chas- 
ed us  doon  the  road.  He  has  four  new  ferrets.'' 
"  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  were  to  be  good  boys  ? " 
"  Xa  !  "  ~  "What  did   he   say   to  you?" 

"  He  said  we  was  a  pair  o'  richt  ill  callants,  and  it 
was  time  we  cam'  here  tae  get  oor  licks.  Are  we  gaim 
tae  get  oor  licks?"  And  the  twain  stood  expectant, 
their  faces  betraying  the  shade  of  curiosity  which  is 
evoked  when  the  atfair  at  issue  is  of  trivial  moment. 
What  reckoned  they  a  "licking"  more  or  less? 

I  straightway  gave  up  all  attempt  at  making  a  direct 
impression,  deciding  to  leave  the  subjugation  of  the  un- 
promising material  to  the  impartial  schoolmaster  of 
us  all — Father  Time. 
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TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

Cape  Breton  Institcte. 
The  teachers'  institute  of  Cape  Breton  met  at 
Sydney,  Septemlier  3rd  and  4th,  Inspector  Macneil. 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  were  present  over 
one  hundred  teachers,  including  representatives 
from  all  the  principal  schools  throughout  the  county, 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Education  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay,  President  Forrest  and  Professor  E.  MacKay  of 
Dalhousie  College.  Inspector  McKinnon  read  a 
well  prepared  paper  in  favor  of  the  consolidation  of 
schools  in  the  country  districts,  which  was  well 
received  and  unanimously  endorsed  by  the  institute. 
The  question  of  increased  salaries  for  teachers  was 
discussed,  and  ways  and  means  of  attaining  the  de- 
sired result  considered.  iSlr.  Isaac  Crombie  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  the  superannuation  of  teach- 
ers, which  he  favored,  as  did  most  of  those  whii 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  including  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Education,  Messrs.  Creelman,  Gillis, 
Calder,  Layton,  Boyd,  McKeigan  and  Doucette.  A 
resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to 
draft  a  resolution  in  favor  of  superannuation,  to  be 
presented  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  and 
to  the  Provincial  Educational  Association. 


St.  John  Countv  Institute. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  St.  John,  X.  ?>.,  County 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  High 
School,  St.  John,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 4th  and  5th ;  nearly  203  teachers  enrolled.  Dr. 
H.  S.  Bridges  presided  and  delivered  a  scholarly  ad- 
dress on  Higher  Education  and  Practical  Life.  The 
blisses  Barlow  and  Gregg  read  papers  on  primary 
work,  and  ]Miss  Iddles  one  on  Advanced  Reading. 
These  papers  were  well  received,  and  were  discussed 
very  full}'  by  members  of  the  institute. 

When  the  institute  assembled  on  Friday  mcirning 
Inspector  W.  S.  Carter  read  an  excellent  paper. — 
Co-operation  Among  Teachers.  He  advocated 
compulsory  education,  vigorous  measures  to  enforce 
the  law  against  cigarette  venders,  dud  urged  the 
formation  of  a  teachers'  association.  Principal 
Joseph  Harrington  read  a  practical  and  interesting 
paper  —  Geography  Teaching  and  ^lap  Drawing. 
Both  papers  called"  forth  a  general  discussion,  and 
the  institute,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  Mr.  Carter,  especially  that  re- 
lating to  the  venders  of  cigarettes. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  :  Principal  M.  D.  Brown.  President ;  J.  Frank 
Owen,  \"ice-president ;  INIiss  J.  Rowan,  Secretary- 
treasurer;  W.  H.  Parlee  and  iliss  :\I.  E.  Knowlton, 
additional  niemliers  of  council. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

There  are  600,000  Jews  living  in  New  York  city, 
a  number  about  equal  to  the  whole  population  of 
the  three  Atlantic  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Three  hundred  Welsh  settlers  from  Patagonia  are 
now  comfortably  settled  at  Saltcoats,  in  the  district 
of  Alberta,  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  Canadian 
soil  and  climate,  and  with  other  conditions  as  they 
find  them.  Others  will  probably  follow,  not  only 
from  Patagonia,  but  also  from  the  United  .'-Itates 
and  from  Wales. 

^^'hen  the  Canadian  arch  in  London  was  dis- 
mantled, after  the  coronation  ceremonies,  the 
sheaves  of  grain,  as  they  fell  into  the  street,  were 
caught  and  divided  among  hundreds  of  people,  who 
carried  awav  small  bunches  for  souvenirs. 

Nearly  five  hundred  immigrants  from  Iceland 
settled  in  this  country  last  year,  and  it  is  expected 
that  even  a  larger  number  will  follow  next  spring. 

Alarming  conditions  prevail  in  the  Texas  oil  fields. 
The  gas  is  so  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  the  opera- 
tors that  more  than  a  hundred  are  overcome  daily, 
and  danger  of  total  blindness  is  feared  as  a  result 
of  constant  exposure. 

Another  terrible  eruption  of  Mont  Pelee.  Martin- 
ique, occurred  on  the  30th  of  August,  by  which  over 
a  thousand  people  lost  their  lives.  The  governor 
is  arranging  to  take  all  the  people  away  from  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  which  is  no  longer 
habitable. 

The  Dutch  and  .\chinese  are  still  fighting  in  Su- 
matra.    The  war  began  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 

The  new  dock  now  building  at  Rotterdam  will  be 
the  largest  in  the  world. 

At  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  there  is  still  fighting 
between  the  Colombian  government  forces  and  the 
Liberals,  with  very  uncertain  results.  There,  as  in 
"\^ene7.uela,  election  bv  bullet  takes  the  place  of  elec- 
tion bv  ballot,  and  foreigners,  as  well  as  natives. 
sufifer  from  the  disturbances  which  almost  invaria- 
bly attend  a  change  of  government. 

The  revolution  in  Hayti  is  spreading,  and  busi- 
ness is  practically  suspended  everywhere  through- 
out the  country. 

It  is  stated,  upon  apparentlv  good  authority,  that 
the  officials  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  not,  as  re- 
ported, definitely  refused  to  canonize  Joan  of  .\rc : 
hut  have  merelv  deferred  the  matter  for  further  in- 
vestigation. Press  despatches  from  Europe,  it 
seems,  are  as  unreliable  in  church  matters  as  thev 
are  in  matters  affecting  British  intere.sts,  in  which 
thev  arc  notoriousb-  free  from  a  strict  adherence 
to  facts. 

The  Sidtan  of  Turkey  has  repealed  the  excep- 
tional measures  taken  against  the  .\rmenians.  the 
Armenian  patriarch  having  guaranteed  that  no  out- 
brgak  would  follow. 
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Tlie  Shall  of  Persia  has  visited  Enolainl,  and  has 
well  been  pleased  with  his  reception  and  with  the 
country.  It  is  too  soon  yet  to  estimate  the  political 
consequences  of  the  visit. 

Amouij  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Canada  sta'ds 
eighth  in  respect  to  the  registered  tonna.e;e  of  shi]5- 
pinsj.  Great  I'.ritain,  of  course,  heads  the  list,  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States,  Germany,  Norway, 
France,  Italy,  Russia  and  Canada.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Canadian  vessels  is  nearly  seven  thousand, 
and  their  value  about  $20,000,000. 

I'ritain  has  heretofore  been  dependent  upon  the 
I'nited  .States  and  Egypt  for  her  co'.ton  supply. 
Experiments  this  year  have  proved  that  excellent 
cotton  can  be  grown  in  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 

Over  ten  thousand  men  went  f rc^m  the  eastern 
])rt)vinces  to  help  in  harvesting  the  enormous  grain 
crops  of  Manitoba  and  the  Northwest.  The  wheat 
harvest,  in  many  districts,  is  the  largest  on  record, 
and  well  sustains  Canada's  claim  to  be  the  future 
granary  of  the  empire. 

The  Pacific  cable  to  connect  Canada  with  .\us- 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  will  probably  be  comjjleted 
Ijcfore  the  end  of  the  current  year,  the  last  portion 
of  it  having  been  shipped  from  London  last  month, 
via  the  Suez  Canal.  The  longest  section  of  the 
cable  will  be  from  the  south  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  to  Fanning  Island,  about  3,^^00  miles;  and  the 
others,  from  Fanning  Island  to  Fiii,  2,0^3  miles; 
from  Fiii  to  Norfolk  Island,  g6.^  miles;  from  Nor- 
folk to  the  northern  part  of  Aew  Zealand.  337  miles, 
and  from  Norfolk  to  Australia,  at  a  point  near  B'-is- 
bane,  834  miles.  The  latter  section  has  been  com- 
pleted and  is  now  in  operation. 

Work  will  soon  be  commenced  upon  the  new 
Trans-Canada  railway,  which  is  to  touch  James 
liay  and  Lake  \Mnnipeg,  open  up  the  valley  of  the 
Peace  River,  and  run  to  Port  Simpson,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  following  a  route  four  or  five  hundred  miles 
north  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  route. 

The  emigration  from  England  to  the  United 
States  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  shows  an 
increase  of  about  twenty  per  cent,  over  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year;  and  the  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  an  increase  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 

The  Boer  generals,  Tiotha,  Dewet  and  Delarey, 
who  are  visiting  England  at  the  invitation  of  the 
I'.ritish  government,  met  with  a  hearty  welcome 
everywhere.  They  were  received  by  the  King  on 
board  the  royal  yacht  at  Cowes,  after  which  Lord 
Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  accompanied  them  to 
London.  Their  visit  will.  110  doubt,  do  much  to 
bring  about  cordial  relations  between  the  two  races 
in  5Quth  Africa. 

The  chairman  of  the  royal  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  conduct  of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
report  upon  the  claims  for  losses  by  Loyalists  and 
Boers,  is  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Lord  Elgin  was  born 
in  Canada  in  1840,  when  his  father  was  governor 
of  Canada. 


Cieneral  Booth,  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Sal- 
vation .Army,  \vill  shortly  visit  Canada.  He  has 
just  ac(|uired  in  Western  Australia  a  tract  of  land 
upon  which  he  will  establish  a  great  Salvation  Army 
colony,  which  he  will  people  from  the  London  slums. 

The  artificial  production  of  silk  and  of  camphor 
are  among  the  new  achievements  of  chemistry. 

The  first  case  to  come  before  the  international 
arbitration  court  at  the  Hague  is  one  submitted  by 
the   United   States   and   Mexico.  It   arises   from 

claims  to  certain  funds  originally  granted  for  mis- 
sionary work  in  California,  before  the  conquest  of 
that  country  by  the  United  States.  The  arbitration 
court  to  which  these  claims  are  now  referred  was 
established  at  the  time  of  the  international  peace 
congress  at  the  Hague. 

It  is  reported  that  the  site  of  the  boundary  mark 
set  up  by  the  Russians  when  .Maska  was  Russian 
territory  has  been  found  by  some  traveller,  and  that 
it  proves  the  Russian  occupation  of  all  the  strip  of 
land  now  claimed  by  Canada  in  the  Alaskan  bound- 
arv  dispute.  And  yet  the  United  States  refuses  to 
submit  this  claim  to  arbitration,  which  is  all  that 
Canada  has  asked. 

The  Chinese  government  has  decided  to  appoint 
a  foreign  adviser  to  the  Minister  of  .Mines,  and  Wal- 
lace Broad  has  been  selected  for  the  position.  He 
is  a  native  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  and  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  formerly 
on  the  stafT  of  the  geological  survey  of  Canada,  but 
of  late  has  been  engaged  in  similar  work  in  Rhodesia 
and  West  Africa. 

A  party  chosen  from  among  the  Boers  who  were 
captured  at  Paardeburg  and  imprisoned  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, and  another  party  from  the  prisoners  who  were 
at  Ceylon,  will  visit  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, to  look  for  desirable  locations  for  Boer  settle- 
ments. The  irreconcilable  Bo^rs  who  are  unwilling 
Ic)  live  under  British  government  will,  it  is  thought, 
form  a  settlement  in  Madagascar. 

Streets  are  to  be  made  of  steel.  It  is  n(5t  proposed 
to  pave  them  with  steel ;  but  to  provide  steel  tracks, 
about  a  foot  in  width  which  truck  wheels  can  follow. 
The  cost,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  about  one-half  that 
of  constructing  a  macadam  road;  and  the  durability 
much  greater. 


The  Pi,.\.\ets  in  September. — Mercury  is  even- 
star  throughout  the  month.  On  the  20th  he  passes 
close  to  the  bright  star  Spica.  This  will  be  an  inter- 
esting sight,  though  one  must  look  sharp  to  see  it  in 
the  twilight.  \'enus  is  morning  star,  rising  less  than 
two  hours  before  the  sun.  and  brightest  of  the 
planets.  Mars  is  morning  star  in  Cancer,  rising 
about  2  a.  m.  on  the  ifith.  He  is  gradually  increas- 
ing in  brightness.  Jupiter  is  in  Capricornus,  in  the 
southern  skies,  and  is  the  brightest  object  in  the 
evening  skies.  To  the  right  is  Saturn,  in  Sagit- 
tarius, 
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SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Mr.  Fred.  S.  James,  B.  A.,  of  Hillsboro,  A.  Co.,  has  taken 
charge  of  the  Central  School.  Sackville. 

Mr.  VVilford  E.  Hanks,  who  has  been  ni  cliarge  of  the 
.school  at  Centreville,  Digby  Connty,  has  been  appointed 
principal   of  the  Weymouth  school. 

Mr.  Jas.  T.  Horsman,  recently  principal  of  the  Snptrior 
School,  Apohaqui,  N.  B.,  has  assumed  the  principalship 
of  the  Harvey,  .\lbcrt   County,  schools. 

Miss  Agnes  E.  Lucas  has  contriliuted  to  the  Maritime 
Parmer  a  very  rcadaljle  illustrat-d  sketch  of  the  objects 
of  manual  training  and  its  progress  in  these  provinces. 

Prof.  Patten  of  Harvard,  who  some  weeks  ago  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Dr.  Davidson  as  professor  of  philosophy 
and  political  economy  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick, 
is  unable  to  keep  the  appointment  because  of  ill-health. 
Mr.  I.  W.  Riley,  Ph.  D.,  of  Yale,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  position. — Fredericton  Gleaner. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  teachers  attended  the  Summer 
School  of  Manual  Training  at  Fredericton  in  July.  These 
were  divided  among  the  advanced  and  beginners'  classes 
in  wood-working  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  McCready 
and  Morris,  and  the  class  in  cardboard  and  constructive 
work  under  Mr.  Lynn.  Very  thorough  instruction  was 
given  and  the  great  interest  of  the  teachers  was  shown 
both  by  their  devotion  to  the  work  during  regular  class 
hours  and  the  amount  of  time  spent  at  their  benches  after 
hours. 

Though  the  time  was  devoted  chiefly  to  the  work  itself, 
occasional  talks  were  held  by  the  instructors  on  various 
subjects,  such  as  the  aims  and  methods  of  manual  training; 
the  structure  and  growth  of  trees;  various  metliods  of 
seasoning  timber;  warping,  shrinking,  and  defects  in  lum- 
ber, the  causes,  etc.  Each  talk  was  followed  by  an  inter- 
esting discussion.  Each  Wednesday  afternoon  was  to 
have  been  devoted  to  excursions  for  the  study  of  trees. 
Unfortunately,  bad  weather  prevented  this.  However,  one 
afternoon  was  spent  with  Mr.  John  Brittain  in  Odell's 
grove.  .\t  the  enil  nf  the  term  the  teachers  were  enter- 
tained by  their  instructors,  and  were  addressed  by  Dr. 
Inch  and  Dr.  Crockett.  \n  extra  week  of  holidays  was 
granted  to  those  teachers  from  country  schools  who  at- 
tended the  school.  During  the  term.  Mr.  Kidner,  of  the 
Truro  Manual  Training  School,  addressed  the  teachers, 
giving  some  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  growth 
and  iin|iortance  <il  this  hr.iMch  of  education.    T.  P. 

The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Victoria  County,  N.  B.,  will 
meet  at  Andover,  September  2Sth.  The  King's  County, 
N.  B.,  Institute  will   meet  at  Hampton  on  the  same  date. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Jonah,  of  Hillsboro,  A.  Co.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  a  position   in   the   Sussex  Grammar   School. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson,  of  the  Moncton  High  School,  has 
hee:i  appointed  vice-principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
L.  Briggs,  late  of  the  Sussex  C.rammar  School,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  the  same  school,  or  at  Johannesburg,  at  a  salary  of 
£200, 


ParrsboTo  has  sent  out  a  large  number  of  teachers  this 
year.  They  fill  the  following  situations :  Miss  Alice 
Murphy,  Moose  River;  Miss  Lottie  Fulton,  North  Sydney; 
Miss  Bessie  McArthur,  Bras  D'Or  West;  Miss  Edith 
Knowlton,  New  Prospect ;  Miss  Bessie  Kirkpatrick, 
Delhaven,  King's  County;  Miss  Ina  Kirkpatrick,  Lynn, 
Colchester  Co. — Parrsboro  Leader. 


Mr.  W.  M.  Burns  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Hillsboro,  Albert  County,  schools,  with  Miss  Bishop 
teacher  of  the  intermediate  department,  and  Miss  Beatrice 
Steeves  in  charge  of  the  primary  grades. 


Mr.  J.  C.  Macdonald  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the 
Baddeck,  C.   B.,  schools. 


The  New  I'runswick  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  ojien- 
ed  on  Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  September,  with  an  enrolment 
bf  200,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  in  some  years,  is  up 
to  the  average. 


Mr.   H.   H.   Stuart   has   been  appointed  principal   of  the 
Hopewell  Hill,  ."Mbert  County,  Superior  School. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


E.    G. — Who    wrote    the    follownig,    and    wliat    does     its 

aiuhor  mean:  "  .\nd  every  common  bush  alirc  with  Ciod  ?  " 

Elizabeth  Barrett  lirowning;  it  shows  that  every 

object  ill  Nature,  if  we- look  at  it  intelligently,  speaks 

of  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator. 


11.   G. — Give   me  the  name  of  a   history  of   Scotland  that 
is  interesting  and  not  of  too  great  length. 

Scott's  "  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,"  though  full  ol 
stor)-  and  myth,  contains  a  fairly  good  outline  ot 
the  history  of  Scotland,  and  is  of  great  interest  to 
children.  Andrew  Lang's  "  History  of  Scotland  " 
is  an  excellent  book  for  older  students. 


C.    E.    L. — Can   you,   or   any   of   your   readers,   tell    me   to 
what  the  following  fragment   belongs.     It  is  all   that    1   re- 
member : 
■    1  here's     misther—  nli^lher  —  Orion,    I     thmlv     that's     his 

name. 
Why,  he's  a  Tipperary  conshtellation." 

It  belongs  to  a  humorous  poem  written  by  the 
late  T.  D'Arcy  McGee,  entitled,  "  A  Coorsc  oi 
Ashtronomy." 


N. —  (u)  Can  you  name  a  short  story  that  is  considered 
lo  be  the  best,  or  one  of  the  best?  (.b)  What  magazine  of 
periodical  pays  a  good  price  for  a  short  story? 

(a)  "Wandering  Willie's  Talc"  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "Kedgauntlet  "  is  considered  to  lie  one  of  the 
liest  short  stories  ever  writteti.  (h)  "  llic  Youth's 
Cuiiif'diiioH,"  ISoslon.  "Ladies'  Home  Joiintal^'.' 
I'hitadelphia;  and  theie  are  many  others.  It  mty 
be  of  interest — we  would  not  like  lo  sa\    profit — to 
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our  correspondent  to  know  that  the  University  of 
Chicago  has  estabhshed  a  course  of  instruction  in 
short-storv  writintr. 


D.  M. — What  are  the  moths  that  get  into  clothing  and 
are  so  troublesome  to  housekeepers  ? 

They  are  the  larvK  of  a  small  moth  or  "  miller  " 
which,  in  its  adult  state,  gets  into  unused  clothing. 
etc.,  and  deposits  its  eggs.  The  larvx  that  hatch 
from  these  eggs  feed  on  feathers,  wool,  fur,  and 
other  animal  substances,  and  effect  much  damage 
Keep  clothing  in  boxes  or  drawers  that  are  sealed 
light  with  strips  of  glued  paper,  and  use  "  moth 
balls,"  camphor  gum,  etc.  Whip  out  with 
switches. 


T.  D.  D. — I  want  to  give  a  lesson  on  anthracite  coal — 
the  supply,  the  industry,  characteristics,  and  incidenta'ly  tell 
about  the  present  strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields. 
'Can  you  give  your  readers  the  causes  and  present  con- 
dition of  that  strike? 

The  subject  is  a  long  one  to  deal  with  in  a  few 
lines,  but  we  will  give  a  few  leading  details,  chieflv 
gathered  from  an  article  in  the  New  York  Outlook 
of  August  30,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers  for 
fuller  particulars. 

The  strike  directly  affects  147,000  anthracite 
mine  workers,  now  out  of  employment,  and  incident- 
ally every  man,  woman  and  child  of  Canada  and  the 
Northern  States.  The  native  American,  with  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Welsh  and  German  immigrants  formed, 
up  to  1875,  the  mining  population  of  the  three  hard 
coal  fields  —  Lehigh.  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming  — 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  that  year  the  railroad  mine- 
owning  companies  began  the  introduction  of  cheap 
labor  from  southern  and  eastern  luuxtpc,  chiefly  the 
Slavs  from  Russia,  the  northern  provinces  of  Tur- 
key, Bohemia,  Lithuania,  Poland,  etc.  Tliese  people 
have  few  wants  beyond  a  rude  shelter  usually  erected 
by  themselves,  accommodating  a  party  of  over  a 
dozen  unmarried  men,  with  coarse  food  sufficient 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  whole  cost  of 
living  for  a  man  per  month  is  not  over  $4.00. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Slavs,  the  English-speak- 
ing miner  had  become  accustomed  to  good  wages. 
which  gave  him  a  good  house  and  comfortable  liv- 
ing. In  the  beautiful  and  fertile  Wyoming  vallev 
his  condition  was  even  prosperous.  A  sinall  plot  of 
land  attached  to  his  house  produced  vegetables  and 
fruit  sufficient  for  the  family,  consisting  on  an  aver- 
age of  five  per.sons.  The  English-speaking  miner 
living  up  to  his  income  of  not  less  than  $30.00  ;i 
month,  soon  began  to  feel  the  competition  of  his  Slav 


neighbor,  who  saved  most  of  his  wages,  upon  which 
he  soon  could  bring  a  wife  from  the  old  countrv- 
The  foreign  woman,  herself  doing  manual  work  and 
with  few  wants  like  her  husband,  was  not  much  ot 
an  encumbrance  to  him.  Hut  the  wants  of  a  grow- 
ing family,  feeling  the  breath  of  civilization  through 
the  schools,  and  by  contact  with  the  English-speak- 
ing miner,  have  raised  to  some  extent  the  standard 
of  living  of  the  Slav  family ;  so  that  it  is  not  so 
much  competition  from  this  source  that  the  English- 
speaking  miner  now  feels ;  but  it  is  with  the  un- 
married Slav  with  few  wants  and  who  cares  but 
little  for  his  "  rights  "  or  whether  his  wages  are 
reduced  a  trifle  or  not.  Of  course  the  introduction 
of  cheap  labor  reduced  wages,  if  not  directly,  bv 
various  indirect  methods,  such  as  increasing  the  size 
of  the  mine-car  and  the  number  of  pounds  to  the  to:i- 
increase  of  ''  topping,"  exorbitant  charges  for 
powder  and  other  supplies,  increased  charges  at  the 
"  company  "  stores,  etc. 

The  United  Mine  \Vorkers  of  America  is  the 
powerful  organization  which  has  been  built  up  and 
is  controlled  by  English-speaking  miners,  and  the 
.Slav  laborers  if  not  directly  members  are  under  its 
influence,  and  amenable  to  its  laws.  It  was  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking miner  and  the  Slav  laborer  of  the 
Wyoming  district  who  were  mainly  instrumental  in 
bringing  on  the  present  strike.  In  addition  to  recti- 
fving  the  grievances  complained  of  above  in  the 
"  indirect  methods,"  the  mine  workers  ask  for  a 
method  which  they  term  "  joint  bargaining."  The 
union  represents  that  it  has  labor  to  sell,  for  which 
like  other  sellers,  it  asks  the  highest  possible  price 
Like  all  consumers,  the  railroad  mining  companies 
strive  to  secure  this  labor  for  die  lowest  possible 
price.  The  union  believes  there  is  a  "  happv 
medium  "  wdiich  can  be  reached  by  arbitration.  The 
companies  evade  this  by  declaring  "  there  is  nothino- 
to  arbitrate."  Unless  there  is  government  inter- 
ference, a  resort  to  force  seems  to  be  the  only  alter- 
native. In  the  meantime  householders  are  growinf^ 
alarmed,  and  industries  are  beginning  to  flag  for 
want  of  coal. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Stiimes  in  United  States  TTistorv.  By  Sara  M.  Riggs. 
Cloth.  xiii-|-l73  pages.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  primarily  that  of  fur- 
nishing a  guide  for  the  use  of  students  of  American  history 
in  high  schools,  academies,  or  normal  schools.  The  hook 
will  bo  found  especially  valuable  also  to  those  who  wish 
tn  make  a  thnrnugli  study  of  .Xnu-rican  history. 
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Th.vnksgiving  D.\y,  October  lOtli. 


Teachers'  Institutes  are  held  in  Gloucestei-  and 
Kent  counties,  N.  B.,  on  the  yth  and  loth  October. 


begin  the  second  series  of  articles  on  Cardboard 
work  in  the  November  Review.  Very  many 
teachers  have  expressed  such  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  ]\Ir.  Kidner's  first  series,  from  January  to 
June  of  this  year,  that  they,  as  weU  as  others,  will 
welcome  the  second  series. 


Dr.  1'.\kkix,  principal  of  tlie  Upper  Canada  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  has  resigned  his  position,  and  will 
spend  the  next  three  years  in  visiting  different  parts 
of  the  British  empire  to  consult  with  the  vaiious 
educational  authorities  on  the  distribution  of  the 
Rhodes'  scholarships. 


Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner,  Director  of  the  MacDonald 
Manual  Training  School,  Truro,  has  returned  from 
a  three  months'  visit  to  England.     Mr.  Kidner  will 


We  would  not  like  to  endorse  vigorously  the  fol- 
lowing opinion,  but  there  may  be  something  in  it 
to  set  men  thinking.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  a  pro- 
fessor in  one  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
and  is  taken  from  the  Delineator  for  October: 

"  So  far  as  English  Hterature  goes,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  whils  to  teach  most  men.  AMien  they  come 
here  very  few  can  speak  good  English.  Five  hund- 
red words  constitute  their  average  vocabulary.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  general  courses 
flounder  about  for  years  with  no  aim  or  object  be- 
yond barely  getting  a  diplmna  at  the  end,  w'hich 
amounts  to  nothing.  They  think  more  of  athletics 
than  of  literature;  of  sprawling  in  the  mud  at  foot- 
ball, and  the  mud  seems  to  stick  in  and  aitect  their 
souls.  Women  are  far  more  serious.  I  shovid 
long  ago  have  given  up  the  post  of  English  li'.era- 
uire  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  interest  shown  by 
women  who  have  come  to  m\-  classes." 


What  slaves  are  we  to  custom !  The  child  must 
be  sent  to  .school  w'ith  his  primer  in  his  hand.  \\'hat 
a  gain  it  would  be  to  education  to  make  a  bonfire 
of  most  of  the  primers  in  the  world.  Then  the  child 
would  go  to  school  with  eyes  and  ears  open  to  all 
novel  experiences,  sights  and  sounds  by  the  way, 
ready  to  translate  them  into  speech  and  make  them 
the  framework  of  language  lessons  in  the  school- 
room under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  How 
absurd  it  is  to  teach  language  as  a  thing  by  itself. 
And  yet  we  are  doing  that  by  a  slavish  use  of  the 
primer.  If  there  is  one  thing  a  child  can  do  before  he 
goes  to  school,  it  is  to  talk  about  things  that  interest 
him.  Let  him  continue  to  do  that  in  school,  and  be 
taught  reading,  writing  and  number  upon  this  basis. 
Then  as  soon  as  he  can  read  a  little,  let  him  be  in- 
troduced to  real  literature — the  fable,  the  ^t^  ry, 
easy  nature  readings,  all  carefully  graded  to  his 
comprehension. 
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The  new  anil  enlarged  edition  of  Webster's 
International  Dictionary,  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  easily 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  dictionaries.  Webster  has 
been  a  standard  book  of  reference  for  nearly  half 
a  century.  Its  revisions  from  time  to  time  have 
adapted  it  to  the  wants  of  English-speaking  schol- 
ars everywhere,  and  now  its  latest  revision,  con- 
taining thousands  of  new  words  from  scientific  and 
other  sources,  makes  it  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  student  or  general  reader.  There  is  no  better 
dictionary  equipment  for  a  teacher  or  school. 

LATIN   PRONUNCIATION. 

In  last  month's  Review  we  published  a  strong 
argument  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Raymond  in  favor  of  the 
Roman  pronunciation  of  Latin.  Such  an  argument, 
as  the  Review  broadly  intimated  at  the  time,  should 
not  be  necessary  at  this  date  after  the  battle  between 
Roman  and  English  pronunciation  has  been  vir- 
tually decided,  and  the  result  accepted  by  nearly 
every  college  and  university  on  the  continent.  W'e 
hope  the  Board  of  Education,  which  seems  to  have 
taken  a  one-sided  and  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-ad- 
vised view  of  the  matter,  will  not  pursue  the  course 
of  insisting  upon  the  English  pronunciation,  a 
course  which  will  bring  upon  us  the  well  deserved 
contempt  of  scholars. 

The  Canada  Educational  Monthly,  in  its  issue  for 
September,  takes  the  same  view. 

"  Whatever  consonant  sounds  are  best  to  choose, 
the  vowels  at  least  should  approach  modern  Italian 
vowels.  Every  one  is  agreed  on  that — except,  it 
seems,  a  headmaster  and  an  inspector  of  schools  in 
New  Brunswick.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  interest 
of  sounil  learning,  of  good  taste,  and  of  respect  for 
common  sense  and  elementary  knowledge,  that  that 
province  will  not  go  back  to  a  comparatively  recent 
corrupt  English  method,  abandoned  now  in  Engbsh 
authoritative  books,  unknown  in  any  university  cf 
note  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  and  a  subject 
of  amusement  to  every  nation  of  cultivated  b.'i.  gs 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  Strange,  if  New  Brunswick,  or  any  oi;e  in  N.w 
i'.runswick,  should  be  so  far  behind  Nova  Scotia; 
where  that  now  discredited  English  insular  method 
of  a  couple  of  centuries  is  forbidden.  Howe.er, 
w-e  know  that  the  University  of  New  Brunswick 
has  respect  enough  for  what  is  better  and  wiser  not 
to  have  kept  this  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Education  Board  will  not  take  a  foolish  and  indeed 
ignorant  step  backward." 


A  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHER. 


j\Ir.  John  Brittain,  science  master  in  the  New 
Brunswick  Normal  School,  has  resigned  his  positio.i 
to  become  instructor  in  the  group  of  rural  schools 
to  be  established  in  the  province  by  Sir  William 
MacDonald.  Mr.  Brittain  will  spend  a  year  at 
Chicago  University  in  order  more  fully  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  work  which  he  is  about  to  under- 
take, he  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  Normal 
School,  where  his  influence  as  an  inspiring  teacher 
and  guide  has  been  felt  for  nearly  a  dozen  years. 
We  hope  that  the  Normal  School,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years,  will  have  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Brit- 
tain's  wider  scholarship  and  maturer  experience. 


The  following  resolutions  on  school  consolida- 
tion and  better  opportunities  for  country  children 
was  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  July.  It  will  bear  pass- 
ing along  and  being  read  everywhere : 

"  We  believe  that  it  is  both  just  and  possible  to 
keep  the  country  schools  in  the  forefront,  and,  in 
all  respects,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence 
and  efficiency.  The  movement  to  consolidate  the 
weaker  districts  in  the  country,  and  to  provide  pub- 
lic and  free  transportation  for  the  pupils  to  and 
from  the  schools,  tends  to  that  end.  We,  therefore, 
congratulate  those  states  which  have  been  pioneers 
in  demonstrating  the  possibilities  of  this  mode  of 
re-organization,  and  renew  our  endorsement  and 
commendation  of  it  as  the  best  plan  yet  proposed 
in  relief  of  the  isolated  one-room  schools." 

■•  We  believe  that  justice  and  fair  play  require 
tliat  high  school  opportunities  should  be  as  ample 
and  free  to  the  country  children  as  they  are  fast 
coming  to  be  to  the  children  of  every  progressive 
urban  community." 
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NATURE  STUDY. 


The  hints  iiiroii  Nature  Study  in  the  Primary 
Department  and  elsewhere  in  the  Review  for  this 
month  are  so  full  and  suggestive  that  we  give  up 
this  space  to  a  contributor  who  has  something  to 
say  on  this  subject  and  says  it  well.  The  boy  who 
stones  birds  or  squirrels,  the  girl  who  thoughtless'iy 
picks  flowers  from  the  wayside  and  strews  them, 
wilted  and  forgotten,  a  few  paces  further  on,  needs 
to  cultivate  a  wider  sympathy  and  respect  for  the 
life  in  nature.  The  instinct  of  the  boy  with  a  stone 
or  gun  to  kill  something,  or  of  the  girl  to  pick  some- 
thing because  it  is  pretty,  needs  to  be  repressed,  not 
witli  a  ■■  don't,"  for  that  arouses  antagonism,  but 
with  a  tactful  teaching,  something  akin  to  the  spirit 
that  induced  the  guardians  of  a  public  lawn  to  tike 
down  the  sign  "  Keep  otf  the  grass  "  and  put  up  the 
following  in  its  place :  "Every  one  who  likes  fair 
play  will  keep  in  the  walk,  and  give  the  grass  a 
chance." 


Nature  and  Nature  Study. 

What  is  the  tendency  of  Nature  Study?  Is  it 
adding  something  to  our  enjoyment  of  life  and  tak- 
ing nothing  from  it;  or  are  we  letting  our  new 
found  interest  in  the  subject  lead  us  away  from  that 
old-fashioned  love  of  nature,  which  the  poet  and  the 
painter  best  interpret,  but  which  even  the  most  un- 
learned can  enjoy? 

Who  now  climbs  the  hillside  to  see  the  distant 
hills  rise  into  view  with  every  step,  and  feels  re- 
warded as  his  prospect  widens.  The  landscape 
must  be  studied  and  anal}zed,  and  the  meaning  of 
its  geographic  features  well  worked  out.  Who 
lies  upon  the  beach  in  listless  quiet,  idly  content  to 
breathe  the  fresh  sea  air  and  to  enjoy  the  rhythm  of 
the  waves?  Or  who,  in  the  long  summer  days, 
dreams  away  an  hour  beneath  a  tree,  soothed  by 
the  murmur  of  its  leaves,  and  thinks  the  time  well 
spent?  Rather  must  he  be  alert  to  all  the  facts  of 
his  surroundings,  and  note  them  in  the  interest  of 
science;  or  gather  things  that  can  be  carried  off, 
to  classify  and  catalogue  them  for  some  future  re- 
ference, and  count  his  time  as  lost  if  something  new 
has  not  been  guessed  or  found.  The  world  has 
moved.  The  painter  and  the  poet  may  no  longer 
be  content  to  stir  men"s  souls ;  they  must  satisfy  the 
intellect  as  well. 

Yet  we  have  senses  to  which  appeal  the  things 


that  cannot  be  counted  and  measured  and  reduced 
to  rule.  The  beauty  of  a  landscape  can  never  le 
told  or  indexed,  although  it  opens  itself  more  cleat  ly 
as  the  eye  is  trained  to  see.  The  joy  of  life  is  in 
living,  not  in  knowing  how  we  live ;  and  all  the 
senses  minister  to  that  enjoyment,  however  trained 
and  disciplined  they  be,  in  ways  that  neither  art  nor 
science  quite  can  understand.  Not  by  instruction, 
but  by  sympathy,  the  real  love  of  nature  is  attained. 

In  our  holiday  pursuits,  then,  or  in  our  educa- 
tional methods,  are  we  doing  well  to  let  the  study 
of  nature  lead  the  love  of  nature?  Not  so;  unless 
our  study  of  nature  begins  in  the  natural  way,  and 
the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  nature  first  claim  cur 
attention.  Art  and  literature  may  teach  us  to  fee 
and  know  something  of  what  is  admirable  in  nature; 
but  the  subtle  appreciation  of  natural  beauty  is  best 
acquired  by  contact  with  one  who  sees  and  knows. 
A  landscape  or  a  tree  will  not  be  beautiful  to  us 
because  we  are  told  that  it  is  so;  we  must  learn  to 
feel  its  beauty.  But  we  are  so  constituted  that  we 
enter  into  each  other's  feelings ;  and  so  the  lover  of 
nature  still,  as  of  old.  unconsciously  conveys  to 
others,  by  his  own  api)rcciation,  something  of  that 
nature  love  which  no  other  training  can  impart. 

The  joy  in  life  and  the  instinctive  horror  of  death 
are  a  part  of  this  untaught  and  unteachable  love  of 
nature ;  therefore  it  is  a  hopeful  thing  that  so  much 
of  our  nature  study  of  to-day  is  the  study  of  living 
things.  J-  ^  • 


The  He.wens  in  October. 

This  is  the  month  to  study  an  eclipse,  altliough 
the  hours  are  somewhat  unfavorable.  A  tc  tal 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  visible  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  will  take  place  on  the  night  of  the 
i6th  and  17th.  The  moon  enters  the  penumbra  or 
partial  shadov/  at  10.17  p.  m.  on  the  i6th:  the  total 
eclipse  begins  at  12.19  a.  m.  and  ends  at  1.48  a.  m. 
on  the  17th. 

A  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  will  take  place  on  the 
30th  October,  visible  in  eastern  Europe  and  -Vsa, 
invisible  in  Canada. 

Explain  to  pupils  the  causes  of  eclip.-es. 

Jupiter  is  the  planet  this  month  that  en;agcs 
most  attention.  He  is  evening  star  and  comes  to 
the  meridian  soon  after  dark.  The  Scientific 
American  is  autlu)rit>-  for  the  statement  that  "  he  is 
bright  enough  to  cast  shadows  which  can  l:e  seen 
faintly  out  of  doors  and  easily  in  a  darkened  room 
when  the  planet  shines  in  the  window."     Let  s  m  c 
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keen-eyed  j^oung  people  test  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment and  report  to  the  Review. 

Saturn  still  keeps  his  position  west  of  Jupiter. 
Try  to  pick  out  the  double  star  in  (/apricorni's  a 
little  above  the  space  between  the  two  planets.  Mars 
is  morning  star  in  the  constellation  Leo,  rising  about 
2  a.  m.  On  the  19th  he  passes  close  to  the  bright 
star  Regulus,  being  about  one  degree  north  of  it. 
\'enus  is  morning  star,  rising  just  before  the  sun 
and  approaching  conjunction,  after  which  it  will  b; 
evening  star,  but  not  visible  for  months  }"et. 


TALKS  WITH  PRIMARY  TEACHERS. 

BY    MRS.    S.    B.    PATTERSON. 

Suppose  we  had  been  asleep  for  months,  and  had 
just  waked  up,  could  we  guess  what  season  of  the 
3'ear  it  is  just  now?  If  no  one  told  us  the  nan.e  of 
this  month,  would  we  be  likely  to  guess  that  it  is 
October  ? 

Ask  children  such  questions  as  these  to  set  them 
thinking,  to  induce  them  to  use  their  eyes  and  ears 
and  feelings  to  some  purpose,  and  to  note  the 
changes  going  on  around  them.  Lead  them  to 
observe  the  characteristics  of  the  dififerent  seasons. 
and  the  general  features  of  each  month  as  it  comes 
round. 

What  changes  are  noticed  in  temperature  in  Octo- 
ber? How  does  it  compare  in  that  respect  with 
July  and  August,  or  with  January  and  Februarv  \ 
What  is  the  appearance  of  the  flower  gardens,  or 
of  the  vegetable  gardens?  What  work  is  gojng  on 
there  in  October?  Compare  all  this  with  tlie  gar- 
dens of  April,  May,  or  June.  Note  the  gatherrng 
of  seeds  instead  of  the  sowing.  How  many  seeds 
were  required  to  produce  a  single  plant  ?  Now 
count  the  seeds  on  some  plant.  What  is  being  dorre 
with  the  vegetables?  Why  are  they  being  stored 
away  ?     Why  not  bring  them  in  as  needed  for  use  ? 

What  kind  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  orchards?  What  month  was  it  when  ll:e 
ajjple  trees  were  in  bloom?  Are  the  farmers  hop- 
ing for  rain  or  for  fine  weather  just  now  ?  Note  that 
though  fine  weather  may  be  desirable  now  while  the 
potatoes  are  being  dug  and  other  out-door  work  is 
going  on,  yet  we  need  heav)'  rains  late:  en  before 
winter  sets  in.  If  the  children  cannot  explain  wliy 
this  is  so,  tell  them  to  ask  at  home  if  srch  is  r.ot 
the  case,  and  to  find  out  the  reason  why. 

What  change  does  October  bring  to  the  wo  ids? 
Observe  the  changing  color  of  the  leaves,  and,  later 


on,  their  gradual  falling  to  the  ground.  What 
coiors  are  to  be  found  in  maple  leaves?  Note  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  maple  trees.  What  colors  are  elm 
leaves  now?  What  colors  are  to  be  seen  in  willow 
leaves?  Have  any  of  the  children  ever  gone  to  the 
woods  in  the  autumn  to  gather  nuts?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  nuts,  and  what  sort  of  leaves  had  tlie  tree 
on  which  the  nuts  grew  ? 

What  work  is  going  on  now  in  the  homes  .■'  Notice 
different  kinds  of  preparation  for  winter,  preserv- 
ing, canning,  pickling,  etc.,  besides  sewing  and  knit- 
ting, in  the  making  of  warm  dresses,  coats,  stock- 
ings, mittens,  etc.  i\sk  the  children  if  moths  have 
bcren  eating  holes  in  any  of  their  last  winter's 
woollen  clothes  or  furs  during  the  summer. 


In  connection  with  talks  on  the  stores  of  go:d 
things  gathered  in  before  winter,  make  special  re- 
ference to  Thanksgiving  Day.  When  our  friends 
give  things  to  us,  we  say,  "  Thank  you.''  As  God 
has  sent  sunshine  and  rain  through  the  spring  and 
summer  to  make  things  grow  for  us  that  we  may  be 
comfortable  during  the  long,  cold  winter,  we  set 
apart  a  special  day  for  giving  tl.anks  to  Him. 
'■  Thanksgiving "'  just  means  being  thankful,  and 
saying  so,  or  doing  something  to  show  that  we  are 
so.  Lead  the  children  to  see  that  if  we  are  truly 
thankful  we  will  not  be  selfish.  Those  who  have 
plenty  should  always  share  with  those  who  have 
not.  Encourage  the  bringing  of  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  other  things  to  school  on  Thanksgiving  week, 
so  making  a  collection  of  good  things  to  be  sent  to 
some  home  where  the  children  are  poor.  This  will 
do  much  towards  developing  generosity  and  regard 
for  the  comfort  of  others.  Children,  as  well  as 
grown  people,  often  grow  selfish,  and  fail  to  see 
the  needs  of  others,  simply  because  they  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  only  of  themselves.  They 
must  learn  to  be  generous  by  practising  generosity, 
and  the  better  habit  may  be  formed  in  time.  It 
will  help  them  much  to  see,  or  to  think  of  the  pleas- 
ure they  have  the  power  to  arouse. 


Autumn  leaves  may  be  made  the  basis  of  various 
interesting  desk  exercises.  Encourage  the  children 
to  gather  fine  specimens,  and  cither  at  school  or  at 
home  to  press  them  between  the  leaves  of  soare  old 
pamphlet  or  book.  If  not  pressed  they  carl 
up  in  an  hour  or  two  and  are  unsuitable  for  work. 

Draw  outlines  of  dififerent  leaves,  naming  the  kind 
of  tree  to  which  thev  Ixdong. 
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Observe  the  leaf  more  closely,  and  fill  in  the 
outline  by  drawing'  ribs  and  veins. 

^^'ith  colored  pencils  repeat  this  work,  coloring 
the  drawing  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  real  leaf. 
In  doing  so,  notice  especially  the  mixtures  of  brown 
and  yellow  with  the  greens.  r>rown  and  ye'low 
pencils  are  necessary  in  order  to  give  the  proper 
tones  of  green  and  red. 

Another  exercise  may  be  the  cutting  out  of  th^'se 
plain  or  colored  drawings  of  leaves. 

Colored  papers  to  match  the  greens,  reds,  browns 
and  yellows  of  autumn  leaves  can  be  obtained,  and 
paper  leaves  cut  from  outlines.  These  leaver  may 
then  be  grouped  and  pasted  on  a  sheet  of  cardbDard. 

Real  autumn  leaves  may  be  preserved  in  their 
natural  colors  by  rubbing  wax  over  a  warm  flat-iron 
and  passing  it  over  both  sides  of  the  leaf.  This  can 
be  done  in  the  schoolroom  if  there  is  a  stove,  ar.d 
thus  would  be  doubly  interesting  to  the  children. 


An  Autumn  Song. 

BV    EMILIE    rOULSSON. 

The  song-birds  are   flying. 

And  southward  are  hying, 

No  more  their  glad  carols  we  hear. 

The  gardens  are  lonely, 

Chrysanthemnms  only 

Dare  now  let  their  liLaiity  appear. 

The  insects  are  hiding, — 

The  farmer  providing 

The  lambkins  a  shelter  from  cold. 

And  after  October 

The  woods  will  look  sober 

Wilhciut    all    their   crimson   and   gold. 

The  loud  winds  are  calling, 

The  ripe  nuts  are  falling, 

The  squirrel  now  gathers  his  store. 

The  bears,  homeward  creeping. 

Will  soon  all  be  sleeping 

So  snugly,  till  winter  is  o'er. 

Jack  Frost  will  soon  cover 

The  little  brooks  over; 

The  snow-clouds  are  up  in  the  sky 

All  ready  for  snowing; 

Dear  autumn   is  going! 

We  bid  her  a  loving  "  good-by." 


I  am  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  l\r-:\ii':w.  It  is  a 
much-needed  inspiration  every  month,  and  helps  mc 
to  keep  out  of  ruts. — ^r.  A.  H. 

Se|)tember  iiuuiIkt  of  ]'Jic\if,w  excellent. —  Iii- 
spcctor. 


Teaching-  Sounds  to  Primary  Pupils. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  that  can  en- 
gage the  attentioii  of  the  primary  teacher  is  to  teach 
the  ear  to  distinguish,  and  the  voice  to  utter,  the 
plain  sounds  of  speech.  Many  children  do  not 
speak  distinctly;  others  give  the  sound  of  one  le.tjr 
for  another,  as  that  of  /  for  c  in  come,  d  for  th  in 
they,  the  short  sound  of  oo  for  the  broad  sound  of  a 
in  was,  etc.  To  a  large  extent  this  may  be  correct- 
ed if  instruction  in  the  elements  of  speech  ]jc  given 
in  childhood. 

At  one  time  I  did  not  teach  sounds  to  Gradi  I 
luitil  the  second  term,  thinking  that  little  tots  had 
enough  to  learn  the  first  te:-m  without  that ;  but 
during  the  last  few  years  I  have  found  it  best  to 
commence  as  soon  as  the  pupils  knew  a  few  words. 

To  what  extent  should  sounds  be  taught  i  i  the 
primary  grades?  is  a  question  frequently  asked. 
Much  depends  on  the  ability  of  the  class.  Some- 
times I  have  found  Grade  I  capable  of  leirning 
almost  all  to  be  taught  about  the  suljject ;  bi;t  at 
other  times,  much  remained  to  be  learned  when  they 
passed  to  Grade  II. 

For  such  young  children,  it  is  not  necersiry  to 
take  up  all  the  sounds  of  the  letters  and  their  com- 
binations. At  first,  I  teach  the  sounds  of  the  con- 
sonants and  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels.  They 
are  next  taught  the  names  of  the  letters,  and  are 
then  ready  to  learn  the  long  sounds  of  tb.e  vowels. 

After  that,  they  have  the  simple  sounds  rep  e- 
sented  by  two  letters,  as  sh,  ch,  wh,  ng,  nk;  the 
voice  and  breath  sounds  of  fit;  the  diphthongs  oi. 
oy,  ozv,  oil,  and  the  digraphs  ca,  cc,  oa,  azc,  an,  ay. 
ai  and  ci.  The  pupils  take  great  delight  in  finding 
out  new  words  from  sounds ;  but  I  generally  re- 
serve for  Grade  II  the  more  difficult  words,  where 
the  letters  have  not  their  own  sounds,  or  have  silent 
letters. 

In  the  second  year,  the  sounds  are  used  mcslly 
as  a  help  in  finding  out  the  new  words.  Something 
new  also  is  now  taught,  but  not  until  they  have  a 
word  which  cannot  be  fotnid  out  from  souuls 
known.  Some  of  these  new  things  are,  for  instirce. 
that  a  has  other  than  the  long  and  short  so.;nds ; 
tliat  letters  do  not  always  have  their  own  so.-.ilds ; 
that  l^h  has  the  .sound  of  f:  that  ■;//  in  ino;t  Eng- 
lish words  has  no  sound,  btit  in  a  few  at  the  last, 
that  of  f:  that  e^'  before  ;■  is  silent,  as  in  wron.;-  and 
wreck ;  that  <,'  and  Ic  before  n  are  mute,  as  in  gnaw 
and  kneel ;  that  c  and  <;  arc  soft  before  /  and  <•.  etc. 

To  what  extent  shcnild  |)riinary  pupils  be  abU-  to 
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read  new  words  from  their  knowled_^e  of  sounds? 
They  cannot  be  expected,  witliout  assistance,  to  real 
those  that  have  letters  with  other  than  their  own 
sounds.  For  instance,  take  words  with  ca.  In 
bread  they  have  the  short,  and  in  mean  the  long 
sound  of  c:  in  great,  the  long  sound  of  a.  and  in 
heard  the  short  sound  of  u.  But  with  help  in 
such  words,  children  should  be  able  to  read  any 
word.  Teachers  need  not  be  surprised,  however, 
if  they  have  in  Grade  I  pupils  who  cannot  find  out 
even  simple  words  from  sounds. 

Others  in  that  grade  will  read  words  of  three 
syllables.  Nothing  pleases  the  bright  pupils  better 
than  to  find  out  a  long  word.  On  Friday  after- 
noons I  sometimes  give  them  a  long  word  like  photo- 
graph. By  dividing  it  into  syllables  and  telling  that 
the  o's  have  the  long  and  the  c?  the  short  sound,  it 
is  easy  for  most  of  the  class  to  find  out. 

One  of  the  first  words  with  which  they  will  find 
difficulty  in  the  second  Primer  is  "cousin"  in  ''Jip 
and  Topsey."  If  they  are  told  that  on  has  the  short 
sound  of  ;;,  and  .j  that  of  ::.  almost  all  will  read  it 
correctly.  In  the  same  lesson,  I  say  that  /  has  tl:e 
long  sound,  and  that  b  is  always  silent  after  ;;;. 
The  children  read  "  climl)."  When  all  the  un- 
familiar words  of  one  lesson  have  thus  been  gone 
over,  I  require  the  pupils  to  read  them  from  a  writ- 
ten list  on  the  board,  or  to  read  the  lesson  back- 
wards from  their  books.  The  next  day  nearly  the 
whole  class  will  be  able  to  read  anv  word  in  the 
lesson.  Words  in  which  oiigh  occurs  are  puzzling. 
To  aid  the  children,  I  write  "  though,"  and  say  that 
//;  has  the  voice  sound,  and  ou  the  long  sound  of  o. 
and  that  gh  is  silent.  Then  I  affix  /,  and  note  the 
changes.  Now,  th  has  the  breath  sound,  and  on 
the  short  sound  of  n:  gh,  as  before,  silent.  It  is 
"thought."  Again  I  write  it  with  r  after  th.  Now 
oil  has  the  long  sound  of  oo  (th  the  lireath  sound). 
They  have  "  through."  Erasing  th  from  the  hst 
word  makes  on  have  the  short  sound  of  //,  and  ^<;7( 
the  /  sound.  It  is  "  rough.  "Cough"  is  similarly 
dealt  with.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  do  not  tike 
up  all  these  words  in  one  lesson.  In  those  grades 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  Italian  sound  of  a,  but  th- 
sound  it  has  in  arm ;  nor  do  I  use  the  terms  "diph- 
thong "  or  "  digraph."  Instead  of  the  diacritical 
marks,  I  ask  for  the  long,  short,  broad,  In-eath, 
voice,  or  soft  sounds,  as  I  require  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  for  little  tots  to  utter  all 
tlie  sounds.  If  attention  be  paid  to  the  position  of 
the  vocal  organs  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome, 
at  least  in  most  cases.     For  the  /  sound  the  upjjer 


teeth  should  be  placed  on  the  lower  lip,  and  the 
breath  forced  gently  out.  The  organs  in  the  same 
position,  and  the  voice  forced  gently  out,  will  give 
the  sound  of  v. 

To  teach  the  sound  of  the  consonants,  I  take  sev- 
eral words  with  the  same  termination,  and  get  the 
pupils  to  notice  that  at  the  last  they  look  and  sound 
alike,  but  at  the  first  differ.  By  pronouncing  them 
slowly,  it  is  easy  to  get  the  initial  sound.  The 
short  sounds  of  the  vowels  are  learned  from  words 
of  two  letters,  as  at,  up,  in,  on  and  egg. 

To  get  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels,  I  write  two 
lists  of  words,  as 


can, 
pan, 
mat, 
cap, 


cane, 
pane, 
mate, 
cape, 


In  the  first  row  the  words  have  three  letters  and 
three  sounds :  but,  although  four  letters  each  in  the 
next  row,  there  are  only  three  sounds.  I  require 
them  to  find  out  the  last  sound  in  that  row,  and  in 
every  case  see  that  it  is  that  of  the  second  last  letter. 
Therefore,  it  is  the  e  that  is  silent.  By  slowly  re- 
peating the  sounds  of  the  opposite  words,  they  dis- 
tinguish a  new  sound,  a.  When  all  the  vowels  have 
thus  been  dealt  with,  they  learn  that  c  at  the  last  is 
not  sounded,  but  it  brings  out  the  long  sounds  of 
a,  c,  i,  o  and  ;(.  Bessie  M.  Creighton. 

Chatham,  N.  B. 


Rote  and  Sight  Sing-ing-  in  Scliool. 

A  great  deal  can  be  done  to  interest  children — 
even  very  young  children —  in  singing,  if  the  teacher 
will  only  set  his  or  her  wits  to  work  to  devise 
simple  means,  which  shall  also  be  effective  in  ac- 
complishing the  results  desired.  For  example : 
Nature  has  supplied  us  all  with  a  musical  staff  and 
pointer,  b)'  the  use  of  which  the  names  and  positions 
of  the  notes  may  be  ineradically  fixed  upon  the 
pupils'  minds,  especially  if  accompanied  with  a  few 
rhymes.  Standing  facing  the  class,  extend  the  left 
hand,  palm  outward  and  fingers  extended,  using  the 
right  index  finger  for  a  pointer,  and  say : 

"See  five  straight  lines  before  your  eyes,; 
Between  them  are  four  spaces ; 
Now,  in  a  space,  or  on  a  line, 
We  give  the  notes  their  places." 

Of  course  the  lines  are  not  really  straight,  but 
that  little  fiction  can  easily  be  remedied  by  having 
the  children  draw  as  a  form  exercise  five  parallel 
horizontal  lines  on  blackboard,  book,  or  slate,  telling 
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tlicm  that  tliis  constitutes  a  musical  staflf.  Let  the 
children  hold  up  their  hands  and  repeat  the  quatrain, 
pointing  to  the  fingers  and  the  openings  between 
them  as  the  words  "  lines "  and  "'  spaces  "  ere 
spoken.  That  constitutes  Lesson  I,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  yon  have  fixed  forever  in  the 
young  mind  the  idea  of  a  musical  staflf. 

Follow  it  up  in  Lesson  II  by  naming  ihe  notes 
upon,  above  and  below  the  staflf,  still  using  the  left 
hand,  and  the  right  index  finger  as  a  pointer,  and 
say : 

"  Under  the  lowest  line  is  D ; 

Upon  the  lowest  line  is  E; 

See  F  in  the  first  open  space : 

On  line  the  second  G  we  place; 

In  space  the  second  A  we  see; 

On  line  the  third  we  place  the  B ; 

In  space  the  third  we  C  assign ; 

And  upper  D  on  the  fourth  line ; 

In  the  fourth  space  is  upper  E ; 

And  on  the  fifth  line  F  we  see ; 

Above  the  fifth  line  upper  G; 
■    Upon  two  leger  lines  may  be 

The  upper  A  and  lower  C." 

Explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  leger,"  and 
let  the  children,  again  as  a  lesson  in  form,  draw  the 
"staflf,"  place,  the  "notes,"  (letters)  upon  it,  and 
draw  two  additional  leger  short  lines  above  and 
below  the  staflf,  with  A  and  C  properly  placed. 

Lesson  III  may  be  on  the  forms  of  the  notes,  ex- 
plaining that  if  made  on  a  white  ground  the  n  ites 
will  be  black;  if  on  a  black  ground,  they  will  be 
white.  Here  is  a  little  rhyme  which  will  fix  the 
forms  in  the  pupils'  minds,  and  awaken  a  lively 
interest  if  rapidly  made  by  the  teacher  on  the  black- 
board as  the  lines  are  recited: 

"  There  are  two  round  or  open  notes, 

The  semibreve  and  minim ; 

Four  with  round  black  heads — 

The  crotchet  first  we  give; 

The  quaver  next,  which  has  one  spur, 

The  semiquaver  two. 

The  dcmisemiquaver  three — 

As  here  you  clearly  view. 

Sometimes  the  quicker  notes  are  tied; 

Wherever  they  occur. 

Remember  this,  that  every  line 

Just  answers  to  a  spur.'' 

The  use  of  the  scientific  names  of  the  note  form 
may  appear  difficult,  but  very  young  children  will 
pick  them  up  in  the  rhymes,  and  with  a  little  after 
instruction  will  recognize  their  values  as  readily 
as  though  called  "  whole  "  notc«.  "  half  "  notes, 
"quarters,"  "eighths,"  "sixteenths,"  ard  "thirty- 
seconds." 

A  form  exercise  may  be  subsequently  tak  n  tp 
and  a  table  built  up,  or  rather  down,  by  placing  one 
"  whole  "  note  at  the  top;  below  it  two  "half"  notes, 


and  so  on,  till  the  equivalents  of  each  note  form  are 
shown. 

Lesson  1\'  might  relate  to  lime  values,  as  f  )llows  : 

We  hold  the  notes  and  count  the  beats : 

For  semibreves  count  four ; 
The  minims  hold  while  coimting  two; 

The  crotchets  one — no  more. 
Two  quavers  to  a  crotchet  go ; 

Of  semiquavers  four; 
Of  dcniisemiquavers  eight — 

The  quickest  note  we  score." 

Teach  the  children  the  note  sounds,  using  the 
open  hand  staiT  and  index  finger  pointer,  with  the 
letters  whose  location  they  have  learned,  and  grad- 
ually get  them  to  sing  to  your  dictation — that  is 
following  your  pointer  with  the  correct  sounds — 
simple  melodies,  at  first  using  the  letters,  and,  when 
thorough,  the  words  set  to  them.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  you  will  have  not  only  a  singing  school,  but 
quick  and  accurate  sight  readers  of  musical  notation. 

IT.impton.  N.  B.  Ali.F.GRO. 


TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

Kings  County,  N.  B.,  Lxstitute. 

The  Kings  County,  N.  B.,  Teachers'  Institute 
met  at  Hampton  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 25th  and  26th,  \^ice-president  Miss  M.  A. 
Stewart  in  the  chair.  Inspector  R.  P.  Steeves  was 
present  and  delivered  an  earnest  address  on  t're 
Relations  of  the  Teacher  to  the  School  and  to 
Society.  Dr.  G.  V.  Hay  gave  a  lesson  on  ferns, 
and  this  was  followed  by  an  excursion  to  Frost's 
Mountain,  Lower  Norton,  in  the  afternoon,  whe  i  {hi 
natural  history  of  that  beautiful  region  was  stud'ed. 
.\t  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  addresses 
were  given  by  Chief  Superintendent  Dr.  Inch,  Prof 
W.  T.  Raymond,  Inspector  Steeves.  John  March, 
and  others.  Centralization  of  schools  was  d'scuss- 
ed,  and  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  its  favor. 

On  Friday  morning  Dr.  Hay  read  a  paper  on 
Nature  Study:  Miss  Florence  Prichard  explai-ed 
a  time  table,  for  lower  grades:  Aliss  Beatrice  E. 
Duke  read  an  excellent  paper  on  Manual  Training; 
Mr.  Willard  Brewing  gave  a  suggestive  paper  on 
Discipline,  and  Miss  H.  S.  Raymond  one  on  Ilis- 
torv.  These  papers  were  discussed  in  a  very  tlior- 
ough  and  spirited  manner. 

The  following  oflficers  were  elected:  D.  P.  Kirk- 
patrick.  President ;  Miss  Ella  Seely,  \'ice-presidcnt ; 
\^'illard  Brewing,  Secretary-treasurer.  .\dditional 
members  of  Executive.  Miss  Ada  Small.  Miss  Ida 
Northrup.  Orton  W.  Gray  and  Rex  R.  Cormier. 


Albert  County  Institute. 

The  twentv-fifth  animal  session  of  the  Albert 
Countv  Institute  met  at  Hopewell  Hill  on  Thursday 
and  Fridav.  September  25th  and  2r>th.  President  T. 
E.  Colpitt's  in  the  chair.  .Vbout  fifty  teachers  en- 
rolled.    Papers  were  read  by  W.  C.  .Anderson,  of 
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Riverside,  on  Discipline;  on  Teaching,  by  Wm.  M. 
Burns,  of  Hillsboro;  on  Free  Text  Books,  by  L.  R. 
Hetherington,  of  Hopewell  Cape ;  on  the  Teaching 
of  Latin,  by  T.  E.  Colpitts,  of  Alma;  on  Teachers' 
Unions  and  Salaries,  by  E.  A.  Coleman ;  and  a 
lesson  on  Spiders,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Smith.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  measures  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  teachers'  unir.n,  ar.d  the  institute 
approved  of  the  principle  of  free  text  books.  Tie 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 
Thos.  E.  Colpitts,  President;  ]\Iiss  Edna  M.  Floyd, 
Vice-President ;  Wm.  M.  Bums,  Secretary.  Addi- 
tional members  of  Executive,  Miss  A.  Grace  Mc- 
Gorman,  Miss  Bessie  Horsman. 

An  interesting  and  largely  attended  public  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  at  which 
addresses  were  given  bv  several  clcrgvmen. 


ditional  members  of  the  executive,  H.  Bums, 
Petitcodiac;  M.  J.  Wallace,  Salisbury;  and  Miss 
.\iar\-  McLeod,  .Sackville. 


\"iCT0RiA  County,  N.  B.,  Institute. 

Aoout  twenty-five  teachers  attended  the  \'ictori:i 
County  Institute,  wdiich  was  held  at  Anclover  en 
the  25th  and  26th  September.  Mr.  John  Britiain, 
of  the  Normal  School,  was  present  and  gave  an 
interesting  outline  of  the  MacDonald  schools  to  b^ 
established  in  the  .-\tlantic  Provinces.  Mr.  Brittaiti 
also  conducted  an  outing  for  the  study  of  Nat.-ral 
Science,  wdiich  proved  very  profitable  for  the 
teachers.  Papers  were  read  at  the  different  se- 
sions — on  Practical  Arithmetic,  by  Thos.  Rogers ; 
on  the  Beautifying  of  School  Premises,  by  Inspector 
Meagher;  on  Manual  Training,  by  Miss  Iva  Baxter; 
on  Busy  \^'ork.  by  Miss  Maud  Wald'on  ;  on  Pa- 
triotism in  our  Schools,  by  Mr.  McVain.  A  lesson 
on  the  Robm  was  given  to  Standard  III  by  Miss 
Bessie  Scott.  All  the  papers  were  followed  by 
interesting  discussions.  Mr.  Brittain  added  greatly 
to  the  value  of  the  institute  by  his  practical  sugges- 
tions, .afterwards  he  met  the  school  trustees  and 
gained  their  approval  to  make  Andover  oie  of  th; 
group  of  rural  schools  to  be  established  by  Sir  Wm. 
MacDonald  and  Prof.  Robertson. 


Westmorl.\nd  County  Institute. 

The  Westmorland  County  Teachers'  Ir.stitute 
met  at  Port  Elgin  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 25th  and  26th,  Miss  Ella  Copp,  Vice-presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  About  ninety  teachers  were  in 
attendance,  and  the  people  of  Port  Elgin  gave  the 
visiting  teachers  a  cordial  welco.ne.  Papers  were 
read  as  follows :  Is  the  Teaching  of  Latin  Practi- 
cal? by  Mr.  G.  Fred.  McNally.'A,  P..;  on  School 
Organization,  by  Miss  Janet  Readc ;  on  Canadian 
History,  by  Miss  Ella  McCormick ;  on  Nature  Les  - 
sons  in  Grade  V,  Miscellaneous  Schools,  by  Miss 
Bessie  Oulton ;  on  Reading,  by  Miss  Louise  Pres- 
cott.  The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was 
adressed  by  speakers  from  the  ranks  of  the  teach- 
ers present.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows :  President,  H.  B.  Steeves,  Monc- 
ton ;  Vice-])resident,  Miss  H.  Ramsay,  Sackville; 
Secretary -treasurer,    .S.  W.  Irons,    Moncton.       Ad- 


P.  E.  IsL.\ND  Te.vchers'  Associ.vtign. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  P.  E.  Is- 
land began  on  Wednesday,  September  2.1th,  Prin- 
cipal R.  H.  Campbell,  of  Summerside,  presiding  and 
delivering  an  appropriate  and  suggestive  address. 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  Superintendent  of  Education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  was  present  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  discussions,  besides  delivering  addresses 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  evening  public  meeting. 
Dr.  Anderson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  gave 
the  institute  the  benefit  of  his  wide  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  his  addresses  were  suggestive,  directly 
touching  upon  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  to 
which  end  lie  has  been  actively  devoting  himself 
since  he  assumed  the  superintendency.  Other  sub- 
jects that  came  up  for  discussion  were  Centraliza- 
tion of  Schools,  Alanual  Training,  in  both  of  which 
there  is  much  interest  felt  on  the  Island. 

The  following  papers  were  read  and  discussed : 
By  Mr.  A.  D.  McArthur,  on  Crowding  the  Curri- 
culum; by  Supervisor  Stewart,  of  Charlottetown, 
on  English  Grammar,  in  which  he  contended  that 
the  text-book  teaching  of  grammar  is  practically 
useless ;  by  Prof.  Watts,  on  Music :  by  Mr.  John 
McSwain.  an  object  lesson  on  Ferns;  by  Principal 
W.  R.  Campbell,  of  Truro,  an  address  on  Domestic 
Science;  bv  Miss  Eva  Reagh,  a  paper  on  Discipline. 
Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the  government 
to  provide  for  the  teaching  of  Domestic  Science, 
and  to  make  a  grant  to  the  Summer  School  of 
Science.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Pres- 
ident, W.  J.  McATillan;  \'ice-Presidents,  W.  V. 
Newson,  C.  W.  Walker,  and  Fenton  Aitken ;  Sec- 
retary-treasurer, John  W.  Young. 

The  Kind  Old  Oak. 

It  was  almost  time  for  winter  to  come.  The  song-birds 
had  all  gone  far  away,  for  they  were  afraid  of  the  cold. 
There  was  no  green  grass  in  the  fields,  and  there  were  no 
pretty  flowers  in  the  gardens.  Many  of  the  trees  had 
dropped  all  their  leaves.  Cold  winter,  with  its  snow  and 
ice,  was  coming,  .At  the  foot  of  an  old  oak  tree  some 
little  violet  plants  were  nestling.  "  Dtar  old  oak,''  said 
they,  "  winter  is  coming,  we  are  afraid  that  we  shall  die 
of  the  cold." 

"Do  not  be  afrnid,  little  ones,"  said  the  oak,  "cloe 
your  eyes  in  sleep,  and  trust  to  me.  You  have  made  me 
glad  many  a  time  with  your  sweet  blossoms.  Now  I  will 
take  care  that  the  winter  shall  do  you  no  harm." 

So  the  violets  cuddled  down  and  went  to  sleep;  they 
were  sure  that  they  could  trust  the  kind,  old  oak.  .\nd 
the  great  tree  softly  dropped  leaf  after  leaf  up;n  them, 
until  they  were  all  covered  over. 

The  cold  winter  came,  with  its  snow  and  ice,  but  it 
could  not  harm  the  violet  plants.  Safe  under  the  friendly 
leaves  of  the  old  oak,  they  slept  and  dreamed  happy  dreams 
until  the  warm  rains  of  spring  came  and  waked  them  up 
again. — Srlcctcil  front  "  Utile  riowcr  polks." 
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MEMORY  GEMS. 


And  Icl  these  altars,  wreathed  with  flowers, 

And  piled  with  fruits,  awake  again 
Thanksgiving  for    the  golden  hours, 
The  early  and  the  latter  rain ! 

\V H iTTiEK — Autu mil   Fcstii'al. 
Trust    men,   and   they   will   be   true   to   you;   treal    them 
greatly,   and   lluy   will   show   themselves  great. 

Emerson — Essays. 

Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 

A  fault  which  needs  it  most,  grows  two  thereby. 

Herbert. 

To-day  is  ours;  what  do  we  fear? 
To-day  is  ours ;  we  have  it  here. 
Let's  treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay. 

Cow  LEY. 
To-morrow's  fate,  though  thou  be  wise, 
Thou  canst  not  tell  nor  yet  surmise; 
Pass,  therefore,  not  to-day  in  vain. 
For  it  will  never  come  again. 

Omar  Khayyam. 
Be  noble — that  is  more  than  wealth ; 
Do  right — that's   more  'than  place  ; 
Then  in  the  spirit  there  is  health, 

And  gladness  in  the  face; 
Then  thou  art  with  thyself  at  one, 
And  no  man  hating,  fearest  none. 

Glorious  arc  the  woods   in   their   latest   gold  and  crimson, 
Yet  our  full-leaved  willows  arc  in  their  freshest  green 

Such  a  kindly  autumn,  so  mercifully  dealing 
With  the  growths  of  summer,  I  never  yet  have  se^n. 

Bryant. 

Why  stay  we  on  this  earth  except  to  grow? 

Browning. 

Do  noble  deeds,  not  dream  them  all  day  long. 

Chas.  Kingsley. 

There  is  no  service  like  his  that  serves  because  he  loves. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
Without  halting,  without  rest. 
Lifting  Better  up  to  Best, 
Planting  seeds  of  knowledge  pure, 
Through  earth  to  ripen,  through  heaven  endure. 

Emerson. 
It  is  not  what  man  does  to  exalt  him. 
But  what  he  would  do ! 

Browning. 


Hints  and   Sugg-estions  for  the  Class  Room. 

Economize  Time. — Much  keeping::  in  after  school 
may  be  avoided  if  teachens  will  establish  the  rule 
that  failures  in  written  work  should  be  made  up 
durinr;-  the  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening:  of 
school.  Tell  the  pupils  to  come  in  as  soon  as  the 
doors  are  open,  and  have  the  work  all  ready  on  their 
desks  for  them  to  be.tjin  upon  as  soon  as  thev  enter. 
They  are  fresher  and  so  is  the  teacher  less  fatigued 
then  than  after  school. — Popular  Educator. 


Suggested  Exercises. — "  Scholars  who  can  spell 
•ivcird,  ,qaH,?T.  repellent  and  omnivorous,  with  their 
eyes  shut,  gfo  the  head  of  the  class."  It  is  a  rare 
accomplishment."  Let  me  add  to  the  list,  e.voner- 
atc,  e.vhUaratc  and  e.rorbitant.  That  will  do  for 
one  lesson.  Let  me  remind  teachers  very  earnestly 
that  nothinn;  is  gained  by  drillins:  pupils  in  spelling^ 
words  that  they  never  miss.  Find  out  the  words 
that  trip  them ;  then  make  sure  work  with  such 
words,  whatever  the  cost. — School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation. 


A  Number  Game. — Passincj  quickly  through  the 
aisles,  cravon  in  hand,  place  a  number  on  each  slate, 
not  goinp:  bcvnnd  sixty.  A  b-^y  or  girl  is  then  call- 
ed to  the  platform,  holdine  the  slate  so  that  all  can 
see  the  number.  The  children  rise  in  turn,  hold  up 
their  slates  and  tellins-  what  the  numbers  are,  ask 
the  pupil  on  the  platform  a  question.  When  he 
fails  to  answer  correctly  he  goes  to  his  seat,  and  the 
one  who  asked  the  question  answers  it  and  takes 
his  place.  The  following  are  some  questions  that 
mav  be  asked : 

"  My  number  is  thirty-seven :  how  many  more  fs 
vours  than  mine  ?  " 

"  My  number  is  ten ;  if  cents,  how  many  ten-cent 
tops  could  you  buy,  and  how  much  over?" 

"  Mv  number  is  twenty-seven ;  add  mine  to 
vours." 

"How  many  nickels  in  your  number?" 

"If  mv  number  be  taken  from  vour  nuinher,  what 
will  be  left?" 

"Your  number  is  how  many  times  tny  number?" 


etc. 


This  calls  for  close  attention  and  rapid  thinking. 
-Indiana  School  Journal. 


Our  greatest  need  to-day  is  priinary  education, 
the  education  of  the  masses,  the  great  common 
people,  who  are  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  our  com- 
munitv.  We  spend  too  much  thought  and  money 
on  high  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  while  the 
simple  education  of  the  great  masses  is  too  much 
neglected.  In  our  public  schools  the  primary 
grades  are  overcrnwded,  and  the  high  sqhools  are 
partly  empty!  That  is  an  object  lesson  for  our 
legislators  and  our  rich  men. — E.  T.  Howard,  Ne^v 
OrleaiK<;. 


Suggestion  for  Busy  Work.— A  collection  of 
small  pictures,  such  as  are  found  in  reading  books, 
is  of  srreat  advantage  as  a  ineans  of  supplying  ptinils 
quickly  with  work  that  is  variously  useful.  _Give 
each  ptinil  a  picture  from  which  he  may  write  a 
story.  These  written  stories  can  be  used  later  as 
a  reading  lesson  .  each  child  reading  his  own  story 
to  the  class.  The  same  set  of  pictures  can  be  used 
many  times,  giving  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to 
write  about  a  different  picture  each  lesson. 

Have  each  pupil  write  the  story  of  yesterday's 
reading'  lesson. 
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Star  Holidays. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  has  a  star  holiday  scheme  that 
works  to  a  charm.  When  any  room  in  the  city  has 
had  a  month  witliout  an  absence  or  lateness,  the 
room  is  given  a  star  holiday.  With  the  children 
it  is  a  real  holiday,  but  with  the  teacher  it  must  be 
spent  in  visiting  schools  outside  the  city.  As  an 
incentive  to  punctual  and  constant  attendance  it  is 
a  success,  and  the  value  to  the  school  of  such  school 
visitation  is  inestimable. —  A''.  E.  Journal  of  Edu- 
cation. 


If  in  Doubt  Work  it  Out. 

I  time  9  plus  2  equals  11. 
1 2  times  9  plus  3  equals  ill. 
123  times  9  plus  4  equals  11 11. 
1234  times  9  plus  5  equals  mil. 
12345  times  9  plus  6  equals  11 11 11. 
123436  times  9  plus  7  equals  IIIIIII. 
1234567  times  9  plus  8  equals  11 11 11 11. 
12345678  times  9  plus  9  equals  iiiiiiiii. 
I  times  8  plus  i  equals  9. 
12  times  8  plus  2  equals  98. 
123  times  8  plus  3  equals  987. 
1234  times  8  plus  4  equals  9876. 
12345  times  8  plus  5  equals  98765. 
123456  times  8  plus  6  equals  987654. 
1234567  times  8  plus  7  equals  9876543. 
12345678  times  8  plus  8  equals  98765432. 
123456789  times  8  plus  9  equals  987654321. 


Words  Frequently  Mispronounced. 

Sinew — ew  like  u. 

Re-al-ly — three  syllables. 

Nothing — sound  the  o  like  u. 

Little — sound  the  t's. 

Depth — sound  the  th. 

History — three  syllables. 

Feb-ru-ary — sound  the  first  r. 

Arithmetic — a-rith. 

Recess — accent  on  last  syllable. 

Juvenile — short  i. 

Italian — first  i  is  short. 

Idea — accent  on  second  syllable. 

Oasis — first  syllable  accented. 

Elm — one  syllable. 

Salmon — sam-un — accent  on  first  syllable. 

Finance — ^last  syllable  accented. 

Reptile — short  i. 

Avenue   fnew). 

Subtle— (sut-tl). 


Weather  Study. 

Weather  study,  if  jiroperly  pursued,  will  touch 
u])on  inany  sides  of  geography  and  histor\'.  Dur- 
ing the  school  year  it  will  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  the  effects  of  weather  upon  the  seasonable  occu- 
pations of  men  and  women,  and  also  upon  the  ma- 
terial and  the  amount  of  clothing,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  quantity  of  food.     From  the  above  we  draw 


the  three  following  conclusions:  i.  That  a  know- 
ledge of  climate  and  its  effects  upon  man.  are  the 
beginning  and  end  of  geography  study.  2.  That 
an  intelligent  knowledge  of  climate  must  be  bised 
upon  the  continued  daily  weather  study.  3.  That 
the  importance  of  weather  study  justifies  a  graded 
series  of  topics  and  experiments  along  the  line  of 
weather  observations,  adapted  to  the  pupils  of  each 
grade. — Pa.  School  Journal. 


The  Autumn  Leaves. 


FiR.ST  Child: 

I  am  a  leaf  from  the  tall  elm  tree 

That  stands  high  upon  the  hill  top  there; 
Patiently  my  watch  I  keep 

O'er  all  the  hillsides  and  valleys  fair. 

Second  Child: 

I  came  from  the  maple  tree 

By  the  church  with  its  huge  iron  hell ; 
Many  a  time  I've  heard  it  say, 

"A  tale  of  hope  and  peace  I'll  tell." 

Third  Child: 

I  am  a  leaf  from  the  old  oak  tree 

Deep  in  the  woods;  I  know 
All  the  secrets  of  fairyland, 

And  how  the  flowers  grow. 

Fourth  Child: 

And  I  am  a  leaf  from  the  aspen. 

Do  you  know  why  I  tremble  so? 
I  heard  a  child  tell  a  lie  one  day, 

'Tis  an  awful  thing  to  know. 

Fifth  Child: 

Down  where  the  dead  lie  slex-ping, 

In  a  calm  and  quiet  spot, 
I   came  from  the  willow,  weeping. 

O'er  the  blue  forget-me-not. 

Sixth  Child: 

I  grew  on  the  big  old  apple  tree, 

Where  the  blue  birds  and  robins  nest, 
The  children  love  me,  and  the  breeze — 

O,  you  can  guess  the  rest. 

Seventh  Child: 

And  now  we  will  make  a  wreath. 

Red  and  yellow  and  green ; 
When  you  see  you  will  all  agree 

'Tis  the  prettiest  wreath  that  ever  was  seen. 

.'Ml  join  hands  and  sing: 

Away  to  the  woods,  away, 
Away  to  the  woods,  away, 
All  nature  is  smihng, 
Our  young  hearts  beguiling, 
O,  we  will  be  happy  to-day. 

Chorus. 
Away,  away,  away,  away. 
Away  to  the  woods,  away. 
Away,  away,   away,   away, 
Away  to  the  woods,  away. 
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Scholar  or  Gentleman  ? 

He  was  one  of  the  best-known  and  most  prosper- 
ous business  men  in  the  West,  and  I  leave  it  to  you 
to  judge  whether  he  spoke  as  a  wise  man  or  as  a  fool. 
He  was  talking  about  the  education  of  his  boys — 
you  know  men  are  sometimes  really  interested  in 
the  education  of  their  boys — and  after  an  exchange 
of  opinions  regarding  their  teacher,  he  remarked : 
"I  don't  understand  how  teachers  so  often  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  most  important  thing  in  teaching 
a  boy  is  to  give  him  the  instincts  and  manners  of  a 
gentleman.  When  I  went  to  high  school  in  the 
East  we  had  six  or  eight  teachers,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  the  best  school  in  the  district,  yet  my  recollection 
of  it  to-day  is  this  :  The  principal,  who  tauglit  clas- 
sics, and  who  should  have  I^een  a  man  of  refine- 
ment, was  nothing  but  a  cold-blooded  registering 
machine.  He  seemed  to  be  made  of  metal.  He 
followed  the  progress  of  the  boys  in  their  studies 
with  a  lynx-eyed  vigilance;  if  a  boy  was  shaping 
well  for  examination,  that  was  enough ;  no  matter 
vihat  merits  he  had  outside  of  that,  they  were  dis- 
regarded. I  have  seen  boys  come  into  that  school 
who  needed  above  all  things  a  little  talk  as  to  dress 
and  deportment — just  a  little  word  would  have 
sufficed — but  that  word  was  never  spoken. 

"  There  were  otliers  who  had  offensive  ways — 
they  were  slovenly  and  dirty;  yet  they  were  good 
students  and  they  were  in  the  favored  lot.  They 
left  that  school  resembling  '  the  learned  hog.'  and 
tliey  are  probably  after  that  pattern  to-day. 

"  Our  mathematical  teacher  was  a  quiet,  patient 
man,  who  could  solve  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
problem,  but  we  ran  wild  with  him.  His  influence 
was  altogether  in  the  direction  of  producing  "hood- 
lums.' Our  English  master  was  one  of  the  driest 
specimens  imaginable.  There  was  nothing  he  coukl 
not  analyze,  except  a  boy's  nature.  If  he  bad  been 
capable  of  doing  that  he  would  probably  have  dis- 
covered a  boy's  needs.  He  gave  us  words,  words, 
words,  but  there  was  no  inspiration,  no  life.  The 
teacher  of  science,  however,  was  a  man,  and  a 
gentleman.  Whenever  he  came  into  the  room  we 
felt  the  presence  of  a  lofty  soul.  He  said  nothing 
about  manners,  but  most  of  us  began  to  reverence 
him  and  copy  him.  His  spirit  was  infectious.  The 
other  teachers  gave  us  most  of  our  schooling :  he 
gave  us  most  of  our  education.  I  shall  love  t'-e 
memory  of  that  man  as  long  as  I  live.  We  had  a 
man  who  taught  us  bookkeeping  and  history.  He 
was  boorish,  narrow,  conceited.  He  was  self-edu- 
cated, and  never  having  been  in  the  world  of  men 
never  really  understood  how  ignorant  and  full  of 
faults  he  was.  He  had  dirty  hands,  greasy  coat, 
unkempt  beard,  I  can't  understand  to  this  day  how 
they  kept  such  men  in  a  school.  But,  you  know, 
they  were  all  hustlers.  Yet,  I  wish  to  heaven  thoy 
had  all  been  gentleman  before  they  were  hustlers. 
When  my  boys  are  old  enough  to  go  to  higli  school 


or  college,  they  are  going  where  the  teachers  are 
first  of  all  gentlemen." 

Now  here  is  a  criticism  of  the  schools  of  twenty 
years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  capable  of  forming  a 
judgment,  and  it  raises  a  series  of  questions  that 
deserve  consideration : 

1.  Should  the  school  consider  the  cultivation  of  a 
^s^cntlemanly  demeanor  as  of  very  great  importance? 
It  will  be  conceded  that  in  life  a  gentlemanly  bear- 
ing is  most  desirable.  None  of  us  wish  in  our  busi- 
ness relations  to  deal  with  uncultured,  uncouth 
specimens  of  humanity,  and  in  our  social  inter- 
course we  are  careful  to  cultivate  the  acquamtance 
of  those  who  have  not  only  intelligence,  but  that 
style  and  manner  which  characterize  the  gentleman. 
It  may  be  said  that  internal  worth,  and  not  form, 
determines  the  man.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be 
said  that  where  real  worth  exists  the  form  will  be 
desired,  and  many  a  man  of  real  worth  suffers  be- 
cause he  has  not  that  repose  and  manner  which  in- 
dicate "  the  man  of  good  breeding."  Again,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  special  aim  of  the  school  is  "scholar- 
ship," and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  home  and  society  to 
look  after  manners.  In  answer  to  this  it  might 
be  asked.  "Who  settled  it  that  the  special  aim  of  the 
school  was  '  scholarship  ?  '  and  if  it  were,  is  not  the 
great  aim  of  education — the  upbuilding  of  life  — 
of  more  account  than  this  special  aim? 

2.  Does  the  criticism  apply  to  the  schools  of  to- 
day f  There  is  no  use  in  evading  this  question  by 
saying  that  our  teachers  have  a  high  sense  of  their 
moral  responsibility',  that  they  are  aiming  at  char- 
acter formation.  This  is  quite  true.  Yet  the  con- 
duct of  pupils,  the  bearing  of  teachers  in  schools, 
the  reports  of  inspectors,  would  all  indicate  that  this 
"  making  gentleman  "  is  not.  in  many  cases,  receiv- 
ing the  attention  it  should.  There  are  indeed 
schools  in  which  the  very  .  worst  of  bad  manners 
may  be  seen,  where  both  teachers  and  pupils  lack 
the  repose,  the  courtesy,  the  finish  that  characterize 
the  refined.  There  is  instead  an  air  of  roughness, 
crudeness,  confusion  and  discord.  A  gentleman  is 
known  by  his  temper-,  his  speech,  his  address,  his 
general  style.  He  does  not  scold  and  nag.  he  does 
not  use  coarse  or  inelegant  expressions  habitually, 
he  does  not  insult  childhood,  he  is  more  careful  to 
speak  gently  and  tenderly  in  the  presence  of  little 
ones  than  in  the  presence  of  his  ball-room  associ- 
ates ;  it  is  in  him  to  be  kind  and  gentle ;  he  cannot  be 
otherwise.     O  si  sic  oiunes! 

3.  What  is  required  under  the  circumstances? 
First  of  all  it  would  seem  that  our  teachers  mu.st 
perceive  the  importance  of  training  of  the  kind  in- 
dicated. But  there  is  no  hope  so  long  as  those  in 
charge  of  our  schools  think  only  in  terms  of  intel- 
lect. Additional  intellectual  ability  is  the  last  thing 
some  people  need.  Soap  and  curry-comb  would 
be  more  to  the  point.  Yet  there  are  cases  on  record 
where  children  have  entered  a  school  rough,  un- 
tidy, unmannerly,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  have 
gone  away  worse  than  they  came.  A  man  came 
into  a  high  school  down  East.  He  was  dirty,  rough. 
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uncultured,  offensive  in  his  ways,  crotchety  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  but  he  was  a  wonderful 
worker.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  passed  the 
teachers'  examination  and  received  a  license  to 
teach.  It  would  have  been  as  fitting  for  a  Zulu  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  as  that  man.  Why  in  tl'.e 
name  of  all  that  is  sensible"didn't  the  teachers  of  that 
school  take  him  where  he  came  short  instead  of 
bending  all  their  energies  to  making  him  come  out 
first  on  examination?  It  requires  more  courage  to 
talk  to  a  man  on  personal  matters  than  to  teach  him 
physics  or  algebra ;  but  what  is  a  teacher  for,  if  it 
is  not  to  assist  in  building  up  life  ?  There  are  some 
of  course  who  shout  '"cant"  as  soon  as  you  men- 
tion character-building  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
Can  a  man  not  be  as  honest  in  trying  to  help  a  fel- 
low to  a  better  life,  as  in  trying  to  teach  him  his- 
torv  or  literature  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  teach- 
ers require  to  have  their  eyes  open  to  dirty  hands, 
greasy  coats,  rough  manner,  signs  of  bashfulness, 
and  everything  of  this  kind.  Then  they  can  do 
something.  But  they  never  in  this  world  will  do 
anything  of  account  if  they  arc  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  subject  of  study  rather  than  in  terms  of  the 
pupil. 

In  the  second  place  teachers  must  know  in  theory 
and  practcc  what  the  gentlemanly  life  means.  A)-, 
there's  the  rub.  How  can  one  with  rasping  voice, 
slovenlv  expression,  bad  temper,  insolent  tone., 
hyper-business  air,  cast-iron  precision,  understand 
the  life  we  are  considering?  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible. It  may  be  that  with  many  of  us  we  shall 
never  reach  the  ideal ;  it  may  be  that  early  training 
and  environment  are  against  us ;  it  may  be  that  we 
have  it  not  in  our  blood,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
that ;  but  we  can  do  our  best.  And  when  we  review 
our  work  for  the  term  upon  which  we  are  just 
entering,  one  of  the  questions  we  shall  ask  our- 
selves in  all  seriousness  is  this,  "Have  we  helped  our 
boys  to  be  gentlemanly  in  thought,  act,  and  word?  " 
and  if  we  have,  our  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. — 
W.  A.  Mclnfyre,  Winnipeg,  in  N.  Y.  School  Jour- 
nal. 


We  have  imagined  that  there  is  a  royal  road  to 
the  making  of  good  teachers.  There  is  not.  Good 
teachers  cannot  be  extemporized  or  made  in  a  hurry. 
They  cannot  be  made  by  the  mere  teaching  of  psy- 
chology, pedagogy,  or  normal  school  methods. 
Something  infinitely  more  important  is  needed. 
Content  is  always  more  important  than  form.  What 
is  the  worth  of  method  if  you  have  nothing  to  teach  ? 
A  good  teacher  must  know  thoroughly  what  he  has 
to  teach.  If  it  is  English,  he  should  know  Enijlish 
literature,  should  know  and  love  the  great  masters, 
should  have  made  at  least  one  epoch  or  department 
his  own,  so  that  he  might  write  intelligently  regard- 
ing its  relations  to  the  whole.  So  with  every  other 
subject  that  he  may  be  called  on  to  teach. — The 
lolc  Principal  Grant. 


Attractive  School  Rooms. 

In  the  country  schools  there  is.  so  often  an  inabil- 
ity or  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  school  board 
to  expend  money  in  making  the  interior  of  the 
schoolroom  attractive,  that  most  schoolhouses  so 
situated  have  an  uninviting,  not  to  say  repellent 
interior. 

The  walls  are  usuall}'  white  plaster,  much  smok- 
ed, and  beside  desks,  a  globe,  and  map  case,  green 
window  blinds  arc  considered  a  satisfactory  finksh 
in  the  furnishing  of  a  room  where  the  children  of 
the  district  spend  almost  half  of  their  waking  hours. 
If  the  teacher  is  willing  to  jnit  in  a  few  extra 
hours  not  called  for  in  her  contract,  she  can  make 
attractive  even  the  most  barren  interior.  The  board 
will,  without  doubt,  if  properly  approached,  allow 
the  expenditure  of  two  or  three  dollars  of  their 
funds,  and  consider  them  well  spent. 

Take  one  dollar  for  the  purchase  of  wall  finish. 
Alabastine  is  the  best,  for  it  does  not  show  streaks, 
no  matter  how  unevenly  applied.  A  dark  rich 
cream  is  the  better  color,  as  it  does  not  show  dust 
so  readily,  and  yet  makes  the  room  api)ear  light  and 
cheerful. 

Reg  or  borrow  a  kalsomine  brush,  clean  it  thor- 
oughly, and  have  two  of  your  larger  boys  apply  the 
finish.  (They  work  better  in  pairs,  and  if  you  can 
make  use  of  your  bad  boy,  you  have  accomplished 
something  worth  while). 

Give  the  big  girls  the  window  washing.  But  in 
keeping  the  children  busy,  do  not  forget  to  be  busy 
vourself.  Remember  it  is  flicy  helping  you,  and 
not  the  reverse. 

Use  as  much  of  the  money  as  necessary  in  buy- 
ing Swiss,  dimity,  or  cheesecloth  (white)  for  sash 
curtains.  If  kept  clean,  the  latter  will  look  very 
well. 

Have  your  younger  girls  hem  them. 
Put  them  up  with  wire,  and  not  cord,  as  the  la'.ter 
so  soon  sags  down,  giving  the  whole  an  untidy  ap- 
pearance. 

Spend  any  money  there  may  be  left  in  buying 
pictures. 

Put  the  pictures  up  with  autumn  leaf  frames,  or 
if  glass  can  be  obtained  a  few  cents  more  will  give 
you  an  excellent  means  of  preserving  your  pictures, 
making  them  last  quite  as  long  and  look  about  as 
well  as  though  they  had  been  framed.  The  expanse 
is  very  small. 

Have  the  glass  cut  the  size  of  the  pictures,  supply 
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yourself  with  several  pieces  of  pasteboard,  and  cut 
ihcni  the  same  size  as  glass  and  pictures,  place  the 
pasteboard  on  a  table,  lay  the  picture  on  it  face  up- 
ward, and  over  this  the  glass.  Now  take  a  roll  of 
passe  parlout  binding  (the  roll  will  cost  ten  or  fif- 
teen cents,  and  contains  about  twelve  yards  of  bind- 
ing). Cut  in  proper  lengths  and  paste  one  edge  of 
the  binding  down  to  the  glass ;  holding  firmly,  press 
the  other  edge  down  on  to  the  pasteboard.  This 
binds  it  firmly,  and  makes  a  very  pretty  finish. 

The  binding  comes  in  various  colors  as  well  as 
gold  and  silver,  so  there  need  be  no  lack  of  variety. 

Small  rings  for  hanging  are  sold  at  a  small  cost, 
and  are  inserted  in  the  pasteboard  before  binding, 
but  a  strong  cord  may  be  used  instead  if  the  pic- 
ture is  sufiiciently  small  to  make  its  use  safe. 

Autunni  leaves  carefully  pressed,  dipped  in  melt- 
ed paraffine  and  presed  with  a  hot  iron  make  a 
pretty   and   lasting   decoration. — Popular  Educator. 


Fall  Nature  Work. 


The  children  take  nuich  pleasure  in  bringing  in 
caterpillars  of  various  kinds  in  the  fall  months  and 
■■  raising  cocoons."  If  they  are  not  given  the  pro- 
per diet,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  they  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  spin  their  cocoon  they  may  be  released 
and  others  obtained.  Late  in  the  fall  bright  eyes 
may  find  cocoons  on  vines  and  bushes.  Good 
specimens  of  another  kind  may  be  found  covered 
by  the  earth  under  tomato  vines.  A\'e  have  been 
most  successful  with  the  cecropia  and  polyphemus 
moths.  This  makes  an  excellent  beginning  for 
nature  study  in  any  grade,  and  one  which  holds  the 
pupils'  interest  from  fall  until  the  moth  or  butter- 
tlv  emerges  in  the  spring.  Much  may  be  learned 
of  its  halnts.  maimer  of  drying  wings,  eating,  and 
of  its  construction  before  releasing  the  developed 
moth. — Am.  Primary  Teacher. 


A  schoolmaster  who  seldom  brushed  his  clothes, 
and  apparently  never  brushed  his  hair,  except  with 
his  coat  on,  was  trying  to  explain  to  a  class  what 
the  Sahara  was.  '"  The  desert,"  he  said,  "  is  one 
vast  expanse  of  sand  in  every  direction.  Wherever 
you  look  it  is  sand,  sand,  sand.  You  can't  tell  where 
'it  ccmes  from,  but  it  is  always  there,  till  the  eye 
grows  wearied  of  it.  Have  you  ever  seen  anything 
like  that?"' 

"  I  know !  I  know !  "  cried  a  little  girl  eagerly. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  gratified  schoolmaster. 

■•  It  is  just  like  the  dandruff  on  your  coat  collar," 
said  the  little  girl. 

This  fal)le  shows  that  sharp  eyes  often  make 
tongues  unconsciously  sharp.  —  School  Bulletin 
Fables. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

\'ast  areas  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world,  which 
have  lain  idle  for  thousands  of  years,  will  be 
brought  into  use  by  the  great  irrigation  works 
which  the  British  government  is  constructing  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  and  which  are  now  nearing  com- 
pletion. From  time  immemorial  irrigation  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Nile  valley,  the  waters  of  the 
annual  inundation  being  carried  through  artificial 
channels  for  that  purpose.  Under  Turkish  rule, 
the  canals  and  dykes  built  by  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants have  been  neglected,  and  have  fallen  into  ruin ; 
therefore  the  extent  of  the  land  under  cultivation 
is  much  less  to-day  than  it  was  when  Egypt  was 
governed  by  native  rulers.  The  present  work, 
which  includes  the  great  dam  at  Assouan,  nearly 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  will  not  only  restore  the 
former  area  of  cultivation,  but  will,  when  finished, 
supply  an  irrigation  system  more  extensive  than  any 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  land  reclaimed  will 
be  used  for  growing  wheat,  sugar,  cotton  and  other 
staples. 

The  British  South  Africa  Company  has  begun 
the  erection  of  electric  works  at  the  great  falls  of 
the  Zambesi,  known  as  the  Victoria  Falls.  The 
immediate  purpose  is  to  furnish  power  for  mining 
an  enormous  deposit  of  copper  that  has  been  dis- 
covered within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  believed 
that  recent  improvements  in  the  long-distance 
transmission  of  electricity  will  enable  the  company 
to  also  furnish  power  for  use  in  the  coal  fields,  150 
miles  away. 

The  Boers  who  at  the  close  of  the  war  went  into 
German  territory  in  Southwest  Africa  are  dissatis- 
fied, and  will,  it  is  said,  return  to  live  under  British 
rule. 

The  Boer  delegates  who  are  to  visit  this  country 
and  Australia  have  started  on  their  Canadian  tour. 
They  will  probably  be  taken  through  the  fruit  grow- 
ing regions  of  Ontario  and  the  grain  raising  dis- 
tricts of  :\lanitoba  and  the  Northwest,  where  they 
will  be  aft"orded  every  facility  for  seeing  the  country 
and  its  resources. 

Canada's  surplus  of  wheat  over  what  is  recpiired 
for  home  consumption  was  ten  million  bushels  in 
1900;  in  1901  it  was  twenty-six  million;  this  year 
it  may  be  nearer  seventy-five  million,  and  there  is 
as  yet  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  fertile  land  under 
crop. 

The  inllux  of  settlers  to  Canada  during  this  year 
has  so  far  been  quite  unprecedented.  There  were 
more  homestead  entries  in  the  month  of  July  than 
there  were  for  the  whole  year  in  1895. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  a  president  of  the 
Lnited  States  has  reviewed  a  regiment  of  P.ritish 
soldiers  under  arms.  The  occasion  was  rrcsidcnt 
Roosevelt's  visit  to  Detroit,  and  the  .soldiers  were  six 
companies  of  the  Twenty -first  Regiment  of  tlie 
Canadian  militia,    who   by    special    permission   had 
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crossed  tlie  lines  to  do  honor  to  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  neighboring  repubhc. 

A  mihtia  order  directs  that  henceforth  swords 
arc  to  be  used  only  on  parade  by  the  Canadian  cav- 
alry forces,  and  that  our  mounted  troops  hereafter, 
no  matter  what  they  are  called,  shall  consider  the 
rifle  as  their  principal  weapon. 

A  battalion  of  the  Royal  Garrison  Artillery  has 
been  sent  from  England  to  Halifax,  and  the  special 
battalion  of  the  Royal  Canadian  regiment  which  was 
on  duty  there  during  the  war  has  been  disbanded. 

The  people  of  the  Yukon  territory  are  to  have  a 
representative  in  the  Dominion  Parliament.  This, 
with  the  establishment  of  municipal  self-government 
in  Dawson,  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  adjoining  United  States  territory  of 
Alaska,  where  crime  and  disorder  prevail  under  the 
arbitrary  form  of  territorial  government. 

Newfoundland  has  agreed  to  a  further  postpone- 
ment of  the  settlement  of  the  French  shore  question, 

A  beautiful  valley,  never  before  seen  by  man,  is 
said  to  have  been  lately  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  Newfoundland.  Stranger  still  than  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  unknown  region  is  the  story  that 
a  river  which  runs  through  it  disappears  in  a  cave, 
larger  than  the  Mammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and 
finds  a  subterranean  outlet  to  the  sea.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  all  this  at  once,  though  it  is  not 
wholly  incredible,  as  the  interior  of  Newfoundland 
is  little  known. 

A  new  river  has  been  discovered  in  Labrador,  by 
an  exploring  party  which  left  Boston  last  July  and 
has  just  returned.  Its  mouth  is  near  Nain,  one  of 
the  Moravian  mission  stations  on  the  Labrador 
coast.  It  drains  a  chain  of  seven  lakes,  the  largest 
of  which  is  forty  miles  in  length,  with  man)'  cas- 
cades pouring  over  its  mountainous  shores. 

A  British  aeronaut,  Stanley  Spencer,  has  accom- 
plished a  remarkable  flight  over  London  in  an  air- 
ship of  his  own  invention.  It  is  estimated  that  his 
ship  travelled  about  thirty  miles,  which  is  three 
times  as  far  as  the  longest  trip  made  by  the  Brazil- 
ian aeronaut,  Santos-Dumont.  The  new  air-ship 
is  supported  by  hydrogen  gas,  and  propelled  by  a 
petroleum  motor.  The  trip  was  made  without 
accident,  but  there  was  great  danger  of  an  ex- 
plosion. 

At  a  gathering  of  Russian  nobles  and  other  per- 
sons of  influence,  held  in  Moscow  early  in  last 
month,  it  was  secretly  determined  to  petition  the 
Czar  to  establish  representative  government  in 
Russia.  There  are  local  elective  assemblies  in  Rus- 
sia at  present,  somewhat  similar  to  our  town  and 
county  councils ;  but  the  general  government  of  the 
country,  both  legislative  and  administrative,  is  in 
control  of  the  emperor  and  his  councillors ;  that  is, 
the  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  If  repre- 
sentative government  is  granted,  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  will  make  the  laws,  and  the 
emperor  and  his  advisers  will  execute  them,  as  m 
Germany;  or  the  people  will  make  laws  and    ap- 


point an  executive  to  carry  them  out,  as  in  the 
United  States;  or  they  may  go  further  and  form  a 
responsible  government,  as  in  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  in  which  the  whole 
policy  of  the  government  is  at  all  times  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  people's  representatives  in  parlia- 
ment. 

The  prolonged  strike  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
regions  has  so  increased  the  price  of  anthracite  coal 
that  Welsh  coal  is  now  being  shipped  to  this 
country. 

A  credible  explanation  of  the  blowing  up  of  the 
United  States  battleship  "  Maine  "  in  Havana  har- 
bor, which  was  made  the  occasion  of  war  with 
Spain,  is  now  published.  Since  the  death  by  suicide 
of  a  naval  officer  who  was  an  electrician  on  the 
"  Maine,"  it  is  said  that  his  acquaintances  have  al- 
ways believed  he  knew  the  cause  of  the  expliision, 
and  that  it  was  due  to  defective  electric  wiring. 

The  president  of  the  new  republic  of  Cuba  has 
requested  that  the  United  States  troops  remaining 
in  Cuba  be  withdrawn.  The  United  States  authori- 
ties will  probably  comply  with  this  request. 

The  United  States  is  sending  additional  forces  to 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  where  its  military  officers 
have  already  to  some  extent  interfered  in  the  civil 
war  in  Colombia,  their  orders  being  to  preserve  free 
communication  across  the  isthmus  at  any  cost.  The 
revolutionists  have  lately  gained  some  successes 
in  North  Colombia,  while  tlie  Colombian  govern- 
ment still  holds  the  mountain  regions  to  the  south, 
in  which  the  capital,  Bogota,  is  situated.  The  real 
matter  at  issue  between  the  parties  is  the  struggle 
for  supremacy  between  the  conservatives,  who  are 
principally  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  and  the  lib- 
erals, who  represent  the  newer  families  of  mixed 
white  and  Indian  blood.  Together  they  form  only 
about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  population,  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  being  descendants  of  the  abori- 
gines. 

In  Venezuela,  where,  for  the  present,  the  liberals 
are  in  control,  the  government  forces  have  suffe'cd 
a  defeat.  The  whole  country  is  disturbed,  and 
organized  government  is  practically  suspended. 
Either  the  United  States  or  some  other  power  will 
probably  have  to  interfere  and  restore  order. 

In  Hayti,  a  revolutionary  vessel  has  been  sunk 
by  a  German  cruiser,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
is  the  beginning  of  an  intervention  that  will  lead 
to  better  government.  At  the  end  of  next  year, 
Hayti  will  have  completed  a  century  of  politicil 
independence.  In  all  that  time,  it  is  said,  no  presi- 
dent has  been  legally  elected;  no  government  has 
been  secure ;  life  has  never  been  safe  from  militiry 
execution :  taxation  has  been  organized  plunder. 
It  is  very  rich  in  natural  resources ;  and,  under  a 
settled  government,  should  be  the  richest  coimtry 
in  the  West  Indies, 

Prof,  Macoun  has  returned  to  Ottawa  from  a 
botanical  survey  of  the  Yukon  territory.  Expect- 
ing to  find  there  Arctic  plants,  he  came  across  none 
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below  an  altitude  of  3,700  feet.  The  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  country  he  finds  to  be  the 
absence  of  wind.  The  summer  is  warm  without 
wind ;  the  winter  clear  and  cold  without  wind. 
Though  the  days  of  sudden  wealth  from  placer 
mining'  are  passed,  he  thinks  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  will  continue. 

Esperanto  is  the  name  of  a  new  international 
language.  Invented  by  a  Russian,  in  1887,  it  has 
of  late  made  rapid  advances.  It  is  already  used 
by  some  80,000  persons,  principally  in  the  Latin 
countries  of  Europe;  and  there  are  newspapjr.s 
published  in  Esperanto  in  Russia.  Austria,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  Spain,  Italy,  England 
and  Canada. 

Another  .Vrctic  explorer,  Lieut.  Peary,  has  re- 
turned without  having  succeeded  in  his  proposed 
dash  for  the  Pole.  He  has,  however,  reached  a 
higher  latitude  than  ever  before  attained  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  has  rounded  the  northern 
point  of  Greenland,  in  latitude  83°  39'.  Robert  E. 
Peary  is  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the  L^nited 
States  navy,  and  a  former  resident  of  Portland, 
Ale.  With  live  years'  leave  of  absence,  he  set  out 
on  his  last  expedition  in  July,  1898,  taking  with  him 
the  steamer  "  Windward,"  which  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  the  London  publisher,  had  presented  to  him 
for  the  purpose.  His  work  is  not  to  be  considered 
a  failure,  though  he  did  not  reach  the  farthest  north 
yet  visited,  the  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  in  1900,  having 
been  150  miles  nearer  the  Pole. 

Capt.  Sverdrup,  who  sailed  for  the  same  region 
in  1898,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Norwegian  gov- 
ernment, but  whose  declared  aim  was  to  explore 
Greenland  and  the  islands  north  of  Canada,  not  to 
reach  the  Pole,  has  also  just  returned.  He  has  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Ellesmereland,  and  discovered 
a  great  island  north  of  the  Parry  Islands,  which  is 
probably  the  most  northern  part  of  our  Dominion. 
He  has  also  discovered  deserted  Eskimo  encamp- 
ments, which  seem  to  show  that  at  a  comparatively 
recent  time  there  were  settlements  farther  nortli 
than  any  in  existence  at  the  present  time.  The 
settlements  are  supposed  to  have  been  abandoned 
because  some  change  in  the  ice  conditions  cut  off 
the  supply  of  food. 

The  new  British  armored  cruiser  "  Blake  "  is  the 
fastest  war  vessel  in  the  world,  having  made  on  her 
trial  trip  a  speed  of  over  twenty-four  knots  an 
hour. 

Another  exploring  party  is  about  to  start  for  the 
Antarctic  regions.  The  leader  is  William  S.  Bruce, 
Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Marine  Zoology  at 
Edinburgh. 

\'enezuela  protests  against  the  liritish  occu;)a- 
ton  of  Patos,  a  small  and  uninhabited  island  off  the 
X'enezuelan  coast,  which  Great  Britain  has  claim- 
ed for  many  years  as  part  of  the  Trinidad  group. 
Russia  has  begun  the  evacuation  of  the  soutVen 
part  of  Manchuria,  and  has  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  the  control  of  the  railway   in  that  regii.n. 


The  jealousy  between  Norway  and  Sweden  which 
at  one  time  threatened  a  disruption  of  the  Scandi- 
navian union,  is  now  apparently  giving  place  to  a 
desire  for  the  union  of  the  three  Scandinavian  king- 
doms, Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

The  remarkable  series  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canic disturbances,  for  which  this  year  will  be 
noted,  still  continues.  Vesuvius,  Etna  and  Strom- 
boli,  and  three  volcanoes  in  Alaska,  as  well  as  those 
in  Martinique  and  St.  Vincent,  and  two  or  three  in 
.Mexico,  are  or  have  been  in  eruption.  Terrible 
earthquakes  have  occurred  in  other  places,  the  most 
recent  being  in  Japan  and  the  Philippines  and  in 
Central  Asia.  By  the  latter  the  town  of  Ak-Su, 
in  eastern  Turkestan,  was  completely  destroyed, 
and  Kashgar,  the  capital  of  the  district,  with  many 
of  the  surrounding  villages,  badly  wrecked,  involv- 
iuL;'  the  loss  of  over  a  thousand  lives. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 


T.  H.  S. — x\  stock  of  goods  was  insured  for  $30,co3  for 
18  mos.  @  li%.  At  the  end  of  12  mos.  the  policy  is  sur- 
rendered. If  the  short  rate  for  6  mos.  was  65%,  what 
should  be  the  return  premium? 

Interest  for  18  mos.  @  i^%  per  aimum  on 

$30,000=    $675.00 
6570     of  $45o.oo=$292.5o 
65%  =  292.50 

585.00 


$90.00 
Or,  insurance  for  18  mos.  @  iJ/%  for  the 

time     =  $450.00 
For  which  return  premium 

would   be   80%  =     360.00 


$90.00 


W.  A. — Is  the  tamarack  a  deciduous  tree? 
Watch  it  during  the  ne.xt  few  weeks  and  deter- 
mine for  yourself.  This  may  not  be  satisfactory  to 
our  correspondent  if  she  wants  to  tell  the  fact,,  but 
it  will  be  worth  something  if  she  observes  and  asks 
the  children  to  observe. 


T.  M. — What  causes  the  leaves  to  change  color? 
Consult  the  Review  for  October  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  may  be  said  here  that  the  leaves 
change  because  they  have  finished  the  season's  work 
and  are  ripe.  During  the  process  of  ripening  chem- 
cal  changes  take  place  and  useful  material  is  drawn 
into  the  stem  or  branch.  The  change  in  color  is 
not  due  to  frost,  but  takes  place  usually  v.-hen  the 
cold  weather  sets  in.  But  one  may  see  leaves  ttirn- 
ing  red  in  midsummer.  This  shows  that  the  tree 
has  been  altackcil  by  insects  or  that  early  decay  has 
begun. 
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S.  R.  A. — What  are  the  swellings  sometimes  seen  on 
the  stem  of  the  Golden  Rod  and  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs  of 
willows? 

They  are  where  insects  have  stting  the  plant  and 
deposited  their  eggs.  They  may  be  seen  best  later 
in  the  season  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  As  our 
correspondent  is  interested  in  these  "  growths,"  the 
Review  will  have  something  more  to  say  of  them  in 
November. 


T.  H.  S. — As,  when  it  introduces  a  restrictive  clause 
following  the  words  such  or  same,  is  a  relative  pronoun, 
e.  g.,  You  will  always  find  him  such  as  he  professes  to 
be.     Why  is  "He  professes  to  be"  a  restrictive  clause? 

The  relative  clause,  introduced  by  "as,"  does  the 
work  of  an  adjective  to  the  noun  "man"  (such  a 
manj  because  it  restricts  the  application  of  this 
noun  to  that  particular  man  who  "  professes  to  be." 


M.  A. — Do  we  observe  sufficiently  the  Thanksgiving 
season  in  our  schools?  Can  you  give  me  some  suggestions 
for  it? 

Every  teacher  ought,  as  Thanksgiving  day  ap- 
proaches, to  draw  some  special  atteiUion  to  it.  Tell 
the  pupils  stories  of  the  day  and  how  it  was  ob- 
served in  the  past.  Teach  the  ninety-fifth  Psalm. 
Have  short  readings  from  poems  and  prose  on  the 
thought  of  thanksgiving.  Show  how  dependent  we 
are  on  the  summer's  abundance  for  a  supply  for 
winter.  Display,  and  have  short  talks  upon,  the 
principal  fruits  and  vegetables  of  autuiun.  Have 
small  bunches  of  grasses,  wheat,  oats,  and  other 
grains,  neatly  tied  and  hung  about  the  room. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


Manual  training  schools  have  been  opened  in  Montague 
and  Georgetown,  P.  E.  Island. 


Mr.  G.  Fred  McNally,  B.  A.  (U.  N.  B.)  takes  the  place  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson  on  the  Moncton  High  Schnnl  staff.  Mr. 
Aclieson  has  sailed  for  South  Africa  to  assume  the  duties  of 
\-icc-principal  of  the  Normal  Scliool,  Pretoria. 


Pictou  Academy  won  high  honors  in  the  recent  pro- 
vincial examinations,  as  we  learn  from  the  Standard.  Out 
of  the  twelve  candidates  in  the  province  who  were  suc- 
cessful for  the  complete  Grade  A,  six  were  Pictou  Aca- 
demy students.  Miss  Lucy  A.  Lome  won  the  Academy 
gold  medal  with  an  aggregate  of  1720  marks — the  highest 
ever  made  in  the  province.  Ernest  E.  Fairweather  won 
the  silver  medal  with  an  aggregate  of  1520  marks.  The 
Tapper  gold  medal  for  the  B  class  was  won  by  Miss  A. 
L  McKeuzie,  whose  aggregate  was  also  highest  in 
the  province;  and  the  highest  in  the  13  class  was  Herbert 
B.  McLean.  The  Academy  is  to  be  congratulated  on  such 
excellent   results. 


The  teachers  of  the  Superior  School  at  Blackville.  N.  B., 
held  a  social  on  Friday,  September  sth.  The  sum  of  $22.40 
was  realized.  This  amount  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  school  libraiy. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Cowpcrthwaite,  B.  A.  (U.  N.  B.),  and  M.A- 
(Harv.),  has  been  apixiinted  to  the  Moncton  high  school 
staff  at  a  salary  of  S850  a  year. 


The  colleges  have  all  begun  their  work  which  promises 
to  he  of  a  progressive  character  for  the  coming  year.  During 
the  vacation  Dalhousie  has  seen  an  excellent  start  made 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  mining.  The  in- 
stitutions at  Acadia  and  Mount  Allison  begin  tlie  school  year 
witli  full  class  rooms  and  bright  prospects  of  a  prosperous 
year.  The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  the  largest 
number  of  students  in  its  history.  Two  professors  enter 
upon  their  duties  for  the  first  time  -Prof.  Clawson  in  the 
chair  of  English  and  French,  and  Dr.  Riley,  the  professor 
of  philosophy  and  political  economy.  We  are  glad  to  notice 
that  many  teachers  have  entered  college  with  a  view  to  fit 
themselves  for  advanced  work  in  teaching. 

The  small  college  has  opportunities  not  possessed  by  the 
larger  colleges.  A  distinguished  statesman  has  said  that  a 
boy  will  do  better  in  a  college  of  not  more  than  300  students 
removed  from  the  great  centres  of  populatiou,  where  the 
students  are  brought  into  intimate  association  with  their 
instructors  ;  where  the  air  is  full  of  college  spirit  ;  wliere  he 
is  breathing  a  scholastic  atmosiihere  year  by  year,  and 
wlierc  Ihe  college  is  the  all  in  all  of  college  life. 


Mr.  D.  Garnet  Morse,  principal  of  the  school,  Carlton 
Section,  after  a  successful  year,  has  been  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  schools  at  Melvern  Square,  Annapolis  county,  N.S. 


iMr.  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  recently  teacher  in  the  Mount 
Allison  Academy  at  Sackville,  is  now  in  Germany,  where  he 
intends  taking  a  course  in  one  of  the  universities.  Mr. 
Trueman  was  one  of  our  most  energetic  and  successful 
teachers,  and  his  friends  will  watch  with  interest  his  further 
advance. 


Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  recently  of  Berwick,  N.  S.,  is  now 
principal  of  the  school  at  South  Qu'Appellc,  Alberta  Ter- 
ritory. Mr.  Shaw's  training  has  been  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Natural  Science  and  Agriculture,  and  he  did  excel- 
lent work  in  the  school  at  Berwick.  His  experiments  in 
school  gardens  have  been  described  in  the  Review,  and 
were  instrumental  in  turning  attention  to  their  practica- 
bility as  a  part  of  Nature  Study. 


For  the  system  of  rural  schools,  to  be  established  in 
these  provinces  by  Sir  William  MacDonald,  the  following 
appointments  have  been  made :  Geo.  B.  McGill,  principal 
oi  the  Central  school  at  Middleton,  and  Mr.  Percy  J. 
Shaw,  travelling  instructor  for  the  group  of  rural  schools 
in  Nova  Scotia;  D.  W.  Hamilton,  principal  of  the  Central 
school  at  Kingston,  and  John  Brittain,  instructor  for  the 
group  of  rural  schools  in  New  Brunswick.  Geo.  B.  F'uller 
has  been  appointed  travelling  instructor  for  Quebec,  and 
Theodore  Ross  for  Prince  Edward  Island.  There  will  be 
ten  teachers  in  all  appointed,  two  for  each  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces, and  arrangements  have  been  made  for  giving  them 
a  short  course  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Cornell 
Universities.  Prof.  Robertson  will  meet  them  in  Chicago 
early  in  October. 
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From  many  portions  of  these  provinces  comes  the 
report  that  teachers  are  scarce,  ami  many  schools 
are  in  consequence  closed.  The  effect  of  this  shoul  1 
be  to  increase  salaries  if  the  teachin,!!;  profession  is 
t(_i  retain  its  attractiveness;  and  it  is  another  strong' 
arcument  for  the  centralization  i^f  schools. 


In  the  death  of  Ali^T.  Connolly,  of  St.  John,  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  lost  one  of  its  most  de- 
voted priests,  and  the  pulilic  an  earnest  and  consist- 
ent advocate  of  all  notable  measures  of  reform. 
During  his  busy  life  of  nearly  fourscore  years,  his 
honorable  and  self-sacrificing  labors  fur  the  pulilic 
welfare  earned  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  classes. 
and  of  every  denomination  of  Christians. 


A.  MeKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia 


C.vssELL  &  CoMP-\Nv,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  offer 
a  series  of  750  prizes,  open  to  boys  and  girls  of  the 
British  islands  and  colonies,  for  the  be.t  colored 
maps  of  the  Empire.  Full  particulars  are  given  in 
■■  Chums"  for  October,  the  boys'  ])aper,  pulilishe.l  by 
the  company. 


Tni;  new  edition  of  Webster's  International  Dic- 
tionary appeals  to  every  reader  and  student.  The 
best  scholarship  on  the  continent  has  been  employed 
in  its  revision,  and  the  result  is  a  wonderfully  com- 
pact and  reliable  storehouse  of  accurate  information. 
For  sale  by  J.  &  A.  McMillan,  St.  John. 


^\'E  have  received  from  Dr.  J.  George  Hodgins, 
Librarian  and  Historiographer  of  the  Education 
Department  of  Ontario,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining an  address  prepared  by  him  for  the  unveil- 
ing of  the  bust  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson  at  \'ictoria 
L'niversity  on  the  15th  Noveinber  last.  The  ad- 
dress is  valuable,  containing  a  summary  of  the  great 
work  of  Dr.  Ryerson  in  founding  the  public  school 
svstem  of  ( Intario. 


Till-:  death,  at  sixty-five  years  of  age,  of  Sir  John 
George  Bourinot,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  removes  one  who  has  been  prominent  in 
Canadian  public  life  and  letters  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional questions  made  him  an  autiiority  not  only  in 
Canada  but  the  mother  country.  In  the  field  of 
Canadian  history  he  was  almost  equally  well  known, 
and  several  volumes  and  many  magazine  articles 
attest  to  his  industry  and  skill  in  research.  This 
same  diligent  spirit  was  manifest  in  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  of  which 
he  was  the  honorary  secretary,  and  of  which  he  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  founder.  The  yearU  vol- 
umes of  its  proceedings  are  monuments  of  his  labor 
and  sn])ervision.  His  genial  presence,  courtesy  of 
manners,  unfailing  attention  to  those  who  sought  his 
decisions,  will  cause  him  to  be  held  in  grateful  re- 
collection. 
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The  Dominion  Educational  Association  is  to  meet 
in  Winnipeg  next  July — little  more  than  six  months 
from  this  time.  As  yet  we  have  heard  of  no  step; 
hcing  taken  to  form  the  programme,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  to  secure  a  low  fare  by  railway  for 
those  who  may  attend  from  tlie  east  and  west.  To 
make  the  association  more  national,  and  less  pro- 
vincial than  it  has  hitherto  been,  all  portions  of  the 
Dominion  should  be  represented,  and  broader  phases 
of  our  educational  work  discussed.  Will  the  execu- 
tive committee  wake  up? 


A  FiME  new  building  for  manual  training  and 
domestic  science  teaching  was  opened  in  Halifax 
October  17th.  The  building  and  equipment  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  the  purpose,  and  Halifax  and  its 
public  spirited  school  board  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  fresh  instance  of  the  application  of  modern 
methods  to  their  schools.  In  an  address  at  the 
public  opening,  Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner  pronounced  the 
building  the  best  he  had  yet  seen  devoted  to  this 
practical  subject.  Supt.  A.  H.  MacKay  said  the 
city  of  Halifax  has  now  a  building  and  accommoda- 
tions sufficient  to  give  every  pupil  in  grades  seven 
and  eight  a  course  of  forty  lessons — the  boys  in 
manual  training  and  the  girls  in  domestic  science. 


Mr.  D.  R.  Jack^  as  editor  of  Acadiensis,  is  doing 
notable  work  in  helping  to  preserve  and  render  per- 
manent the  history  of  our  past.  The  October  num- 
ber, which  seems  better  in  artistic  finish  and  excel- 
lence of  contents  than  any  that  has  preceded  it, 
closes  the  second  volume.  Mr.  Jack  says  that 
though  the  magazine  has  been  published  at  a  loss, 
it  will  be  continued  with  the  hope  that  the  public 
may  become  more  appreciative.  The  liigh  character 
of  the  publication  with  the  important  work  it  is 
doing  should  meet  with  ample  financial  encouragx-- 
ment.  The  October  number  contains,  in  addition 
to  several  important  historical  papers,  the  re-print 
of  Dr.  I.  Allen  Jack's  article  on  a  .Sculptured  Stone 
1-ound  at  St.  George,  N.  B.  This  paper  was  pub- 
h.shed  years  ago  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  at  Washington,  and  readers  will 
^.•tlcome  its  appearance  in  this  more  convenient 
form. 


I  find  the  RiiviEvv  very  helpful — more  even  than 
I  anticipated.  New  Subscriber. 

I  have  taken  the  Review  for  a  number  of  yea-s. 
and  each  year  it  increases  in  interest.  I  woidd  nut 
be  without  it.  H,  E.  W. 


TRACADIE  AND  ITS  LAZARETTO. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  editor  visited  Tracadie,  in 
eastern  New  Brunswick,  and  noticed  some  points 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Ren'iew. 

The  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  French. 
but  speak  both  English  and  French,  preferring  Eng- 
lish. This  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  villages  of 
Caraquet  not  far  away,  where  the  F>ench  language 
is  spoken  almost  exclusively. 

What  gives  a  stranger  a  pleasant  impression  of 
Tracadie  is  the  fact  that  every  one  whom  he  meets 
— man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl — has  a  cheery,  cour- 
teous salutation  for  him.  It  seems  to  be  the  custom 
oi  the  place,  it  is  given  so  naturally;  and  a  genial 
pleasant  custom  it  is,  and  one  worth  observing. 

The  Catholic  chapel  of  the  village  is  a  large  build- 
ing, capable  of  holding  nearly  a  thousand  people ; 
but  what  attracts  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  the  interior,  the  lack  of  which 
is  too  often  observable  in  country  churches. 

The  village  boasts  of  two  school  houses,  a  new 
one  provided  with  large,  well  lighted  class  rooms 
and  a  playground,  and  an  old  one  standing  by  the 
roadside.  Now  the  windows  of  a  deserted  building 
standing  by  the  roadside  are  often  the  target  for  the 
small  bad  boy  with  a  stone.  But  here  not  a  pane 
of  glass  was  broken,  which  spoke  volumes  for  the 
breeding  of  the  Tracadie  boys. 

The  country  here,  like  all  the  east  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, is  level,  with  farms  fairly  well  cultivated  ex- 
tending but  a  short  distance  back  from  the  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  women  were 
working  in  the  harvest  fields  with  the  men,  their 
heads  covered  with  bright  colored  scarfs.  Inis 
custom  of  women  helping  to  gather  the  harvest,  and 
the  level  farms,  reminds  one  of  the  fields  of  Nor- 
mandy. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  at  Tracadie  is  the 
Lazaretto.  Many  years  ago  a  ship  from  the  Levant 
appeared  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  some  of  the 
sailoi's[sick  with  that  trrribU-  scoiir^i',  lc|)rosy.  The 
disease  was  unknown  to  the  people,  and  the  sailors 
were  brought  ashore  and  nursed,  but  after  a  time 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted.  Measures 
were  then  taken  to  prevent  its  spread.  But  some 
were  hidden  by  their  friends.  About  forty  wretche  1 
captives  were  placed  on  an  island  in  the  Miramichi, 
where  they  lived  more  like  wild  beasts  than  human 
beings.     People  fled  at  their  approach.     Food  was 
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taken  to  them  in  boats,  and  thrown  upon  the  shore 
as  if  to  dogs.  The  government  built  a  lazaretto  at 
Tracadie,  and  their  condition  was  improved.  Now 
there  is  a  handsome  building  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  Dominion  government.  Their  e\ery  want 
is  attended  to  by  the  faithful  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
their  condition  is  made  as  cheerful  and  happy  as 
possible.  They  number  now  only  eighteen.  Under 
the  medical  supervision  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Smith,  whose 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  leprosy  is  world-wide, 
there  is  a  prospect  that  the  disease  may  be  stamped 
out  after  a  generation  or  two.  The  sources  of  fresh 
contagion  from  abroad  (there  are  three  Icelanders 
in  the  Lazaretto  now,  who  came  to  this  country 
afiiicted  with  the  disease  some  years  ago),  and  the 
hiding  of  diseased  ones  by  their  friends  are  the  two 
sources  of  danger  at  present  ;  but  the  latter 
causes  less  anxiety  owing  to  the  watchfulness  of  the 
authorities  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  un- 
fortunates in  the  Lazaretto.  This  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people. 


A  NEW  BRUNSWICKEK  IN  GERMANY. 


The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  private 
letter  to  the  editor,  written  by  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Trueman, 
well  known  to  New  Brunswick  teachers.  Mr. 
Trueman  and  his  wife  are  spending  the  year  at  Ber- 
lin, and  Mr.  Trueman  is  attending  the  university. 
His  comments  on  educational  matters  in  Germany 
will  be  sure  to  interest  our  readers.  Under  date  of 
September  23rd,  he  writes  : 

'■  I  have  daily  conversations  here  with  three  teach- 
ers, and  as  my  knowledge  of  German,  especially 
three  months  ago,  was  very  insufficient,  we  have 
often  occasion  to  use  Latin  as  a  common 
langtiage.  It  is  a  source  of  unending  amuse- 
ment to  them  that  we  do  not  adopt  the 
Roman  pronunciation.  I  have  been  trying  to  de- 
fend the  English  pronunciation,  but  really  from  my 
present  standpoint,  the  action  of  our  board,  as  noted 
in  the  Review  (of  August)  seems  a  step  backward. 

This  country  is  in  many  ways  conservative ;  but 
when  the  authorities  think  a  change  is  desired,  they 
do  not  ask  the  consent  of  the  teachers  before  they 
make  it.  For  instance,  a  pamphlet  has  just  been 
issued  and  distributed  among  the  teachers,  laying- 
down  several  new  principles.  It  states  that  the 
compulsory  term  of  years  for  every  student  will 
hereafter  be  eight  instead  of  seven  years,  from  six 
years  of  age  to  fourteen ;  that  drawing  must  be 
taught  not  from  books,  as  previously,  but  from 
nature,  the  pupil  using  cardboard  and  charcnal,  or 
crayon.  The  amount  of  w^ork  demanded  in  draw- 
ing would  be  quite  appalling  t(i  ns  in  Canada.  Also 
the  last  step  has  been  taken  in  making  the  spelling 
phonetic.       While  this  does  not  mean  so  great    a 


change  by  any  means,  as  it  would  mean  in  English, 
it  nevertheless  materially  changes  the  appearance  of 
a  large  number  of  words  in  common  use,  as  'Thiir' 
and  '  thun.'  These  are  to  be  written  'Tiir  and  tun' 
after  Easter  in  all  schools,  and  after  October  in 
some.  These  changes  mean  tliat  the  teachers  m 
drawing  nuist  in  the  coming  vacation  go  into  art 
schools  and  learn  to  draw  from  nature,  and  that 
teachers  of  all  subjects  accustom  themselves  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  new  spelling,  etc.  By  a 
recent  regulation  a  teacher  is  held  responsible  for 
any  damage  a  pupil,  may  do  while  under  his  care, 
and  for  any  injury  he  may  do.  A  teacher  of  chem- 
istry was  recently  compelled  to  pay  all  doctors'  bills 
and  to  give  a  yearly  allowance  of  $120  to  a  girl  who 
had  had  her  eye  injured  in  a  chemical  experiment. 
The  teachers  are  required  by  law  to  make  every  term 
a  certain  number  of  excursions  with  their  classes, 
going  once  each  year  to  the  magnificent  Zoological 
Gardens.  Not  long  ago  a  boy,  who  got  out  of  the 
teacher's  sight  for  a  moment,  threw  a  stone  and 
killed  a  bird,  whereupon  the  teacher  was  forced  to 
pay  sixty  marks.  We  would  think  that  rather  hard 
in  Canada.  I  have  already  visited  some  schools 
here,  but  as  I  am  planning  to  visit  many  more,  I 
will  not  yet  say  what  might  seem  afterwards  as  hasty 
conclusions.  The  girls  are  not  allowed  many  pri- 
vileges here  from  an  educational  standpoint.  The 
excellent  gymnasium  (high  schools)  of  which  every 
one  has  heard,  are,  at  least  in  Berlin,  open  only  to 
boys.  Girls  can  attend  the  university  as  hearers, 
but  are  not  allowed  to  matriculate.  If  they  wish  to 
prepare  for  the  university,  or  for  teachers,  they 
nuist  attend  private  schools.  During  the  month  of 
August  I  attended  classes  in  the  university,  and  was 
very  pleased  with  that  institution.  There  are  some 
10,000  students  in  attendance,  and  a  statT  of  profes- 
sors as  good  as  the  country  can  produce.  The  Eng- 
lish Seminar  has  many  students  and  several  pro- 
fessors. The  whole  university,  with  its  affiliated 
institutions,  libraries,  laboratories,  etc.,  offers  almost 
unexcelled  opportunities  for  study,  and  at  moderate 
cost." 


A  HISTORIC  INCIDENT  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 


Every  school  boy  and  girl  has  read  of  the  escape 
of  King  Charles  II,  after  his  defeat  at  AVorccsler 
by  Oliver  Cromwell  230  years  ago.  .\fter  tlie  battL- 
Charles  fled  into  Shropshire  and  sought  refuge  at 
the  house  of  a  farmer  named  Penderell,  who  lived 
at  Boscobel.  He  sheltered  the  king  for  several 
days,  when  means  were  found  for  his  escape  from 
the  kingdom.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  the  hist  >- 
ri.'.n  Hume  : 

Til  this  man  (Penderell)  Charles  intrusted  himself.  Tlie 
man  had  dignity  of  sentiment  mnch  ahove  liis  cnnditicn, 
and  thcingli  death  was  denounced  against  all  who  con- 
eealed  the  King,  and  a  great  reward  promised  to  a'l  wlio 
•.hnnlcl  Iietr.iy  him,  he  prufessed  ;uid  n\aiiUaiued  \nishaken 
lidelily. 
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He  look  the  assistance  of  his  four  brothers,  equally 
honorable  with  himself,  and,  having  clothed  the  King  in 
a  garb  like  their  own,  put  a  bill  into  his  hand,  and  pre- 
tended to  employ  themselves  in  cutting  faggots.  Some 
nights  he  lay  upon  straw  in  the  house,  and  fed  on  such 
homely  fare  as  it  afforded. 

For  a  better  concealment  he  mounted  upon  an  oak, 
where  he  sheltered  himself  among  the  leaves  and  branches 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  saw  several  soldiers  pass  by. 
All  of  them  were  mtent  upon  the  search  for  the  King,  and 
some  expressed  in  his  hearing  their  earnest  wishes  of 
seizing  him. 

This  tree  was  afterwards  denominated  the  Royal  Oak, 
and  for  many  years  was  regarded  by  the  neighborhood 
with  great  veneration. 

Charles  was  in  the  middle  of  his  kingdr.m,  and  could 
neither  slay  in  his  retreat  nor  stir  from  it  without  the 
most  imminent  danger.  Fears,  hopes,  and  party  zeal  inter- 
ested multitudes  to  discover  him,  and  even  the  smalle  t 
indiscretion  of  his  friends  might  prove  fatal. 

Having  found  Lord  Wilmot,  who  was  skulking  in  the 
neighborhood,  they  agreed  to  put  themselves  into  the  hand, 
of  Colonel  Bentley,  a  zealous  Royalist,  who  lived  at  Bent- 
ley,  not  many  miles  distant.  The  King's  feet  were  so  hurt 
by  walking  about  in  heavy  boots  or  countryman's  shois, 
which  did  not  fit  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  mount  on 
horseback,  and  he  travelled  in  this  situation  to  Bentley, 
attended  by  the  Penderells,  who  had  been  faithful  to  him. 

When  Charles  H  became  King,  Farmer  Penderell  was 
suitably  rewarded  for  his  devotion,  and,  as  a  further  mark 
of  royal  favor,  one  of  the  estates  whicli  the  monarch 
granted  was  made  chargeable  with  a  perpetual  payment  of 
£loo  to  each  of  the  four  brothers,  and  £50  to  a  sister, 
Elizabeth  Penderell,  who  shared  the  family  secret  and 
gave  full  proof  of  her  ability  to  keep  it. 

An  interes'ing  sequel  to  this  well  known  story  is 
(old  in  tlie  Boston  Juiirnul  of  a  recent  date: 

Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  of  St.  John,  N.  B.,  is  a  descendant 
of  Elizabeth  Penderell.  and  it  is  as  such  that  he  get^  the 
annual  grant  of  $50.  There  were  five  families  descendant 
from  Elizabeth  Penderell,  and  the  gratuity  was  divided, 
each  getting  a  fifth.  The  payment  is  made  every  spring. 
Once,  when  in  England,  Dr.  Walker  sought  to  learn  some- 
thing further  of  the  gratuity  and  of  the  estate  that  pays  it. 
but  the  solicitor  of  Litchfield,  through  whom  the  money 
comes,  was  absent,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion. All  he  knows  is  told  above,  but  the  money  is  a 
reality.  His  father  got  it  before  him,  and  his  son,  Dr.  T. 
D.  Walker,  who  is  also  a  physician  of  St,  John,  will  get 
it  after  him. 

NATURE  STUDY. 

.'"idxiE  CuRiou.s  Homes  of  Insects. 
If  ynu  look  along  the  branches  of  certain 
kinds  of  willow,  this  month,  you  will  find  "cones" 
on  the  ends.  These  are  called  "willow  cmies"  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  cones  on  the  fir  and  spruce. 
lUit  the  latter  contain  seeds,  and  the  willow  cones 
do  not  nor  were  they  ever  intended  to  hold  .seeds. 
Jf  voti  examine  one  closely  vou  will  find  that  it  is 


made  up  of  thin  dry  leaves  which  overlap  each 
other,  much  the  same  as  shingles  do  on  a  roof.  And 
\ou  ma\-  find  a  hole  or  door-way  at  the  end  if  it  is 
an  old  one.  On  ctitting  open  the  "  cone  ''  you  will 
see  that  it  is  hollow,  as  if  some  insect  had  made  its 
home  there.  And  this  is  what  it  really  is — an  insect 
home.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  out  something  of 
the  history  of  this  insect  and  how  its  house  was 
built. 

During  the  summer  the  mother  of  the  insect 
stung  the  end  of  the  branch  and  deposited  an  egg  in 
the  wound.  We  cannot  tell  how  the  house  was 
gradually  built  round  this  egg,  but  the  end  of  the 
delicate  branch  must  have  been  poisoned  and  become 
swollen  by  the  insect's  sting,  and  the  branch  con- 
tinuing the  effort  to  grow  and  put  forth  fresh  leaves, 
these  became  packed  together,  forming  the  little 
cone-like  house  that  you  see.  When  the  house  was 
built  the  egg  was  hatched  and  brought  forth 
a  little  "  worm,"  or  larva.  If  there  is  no  door  to 
the  house,  it  may  still  be  inhabited,  and  if  you  cut 
it  open  you  will  find  inside  the  little  "worm,"  or 
perhaps  it  has  developed  into  the  pupa  that  comes 
before  the  full  grown  insect.  If  it  is  still  a  "worm," 
it  will  wriggle  uneasily  at  finding  its  home  broken 
into.  Its  house  room  is  small,  but  stored  all  round 
with  juicy,  young  willow  food,  and  all  the  insect  has 
to  do  is  to  grow  and  change  its  form,  all  the  time 
eating  the  walls  of  its  house,  which  gradually  be- 
coming thinner  until  it  can  bore  a  hole,  and  find 
its  way  out  and  begin  a  free  life  in  the  air. 

What  an  easy  way  this  is  to  "  bring  up  "  an  insect : 
for  all  that  the  mother  did  apparently  was  to  sting 
the  branch  and  carelessly  fly  away,  leaving  the  wil- 
low to  prepare  a  home  and  food  for  her  ofifspring. 

Look  along  the  hedges  for  the  golden-rod.  It  no 
longer  bears  its  yellow  flowers,  but  in  sheltered 
places  it  still  keeps  its  feathery  seeds,  which  may 
enable  you  to  recognize  it.  On  some  of  the  stems 
you  will  find  swellings.  Examine  one  of  these. 
If  there  is  a  hole,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  insect  has 
given  up  housekeeping  and  gone  to  live  elsewhere. 
If  there  is  no  hole,  cut  ofl:'  the  swollen  part  of  the 
stem,  take  it  into  the  house,  put  it  into  a  glass,  and 
cover  the  top  with  a  piece  of  muslin  so  as  to  admit 
the  air  freely.  Then  watch  for  the  insect  to  come 
out. 

If  vou  find  the  houses  on  the  willows  and  golden- 
rod  ha\e  doorways,  \'Ou  will  h'i\i-  to  wait  for 
another  season.  Then  begin  your  calls  earlier  and 
vou  nia\  find  the  insect  at  home. 
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If  viHi  live  ill  the  neiglihorhooa  of  oak  trees  lor)k 
on  the  ground  among  the  fallen  leaves  for  the  nak 
galls.  Examine  them,  to  see  if  these  insect  liouses 
are  dry  and  empty  or  inhabited. 


OUESTIOXS   FOK    XoX'lC^niER. 

Have  tlie  colurs  of  autumn  leaves  been  as  brilliant 
this  season  as  last  ? 

What  trees  still  keep  tlieir  foliage? 

What  plants  still  retain  their  fruits  after  the  leaves 
have  fallen  ? 

What  birds  still  remain  with  us  ? 

Some  animals  begin  to  turn  white  this  mo.ith. 
Can  you  think  of  any  reason  for  this  change  of 
color  ? 

Have  \'>u  noticed  the  buds  on  the  branches  ami 
twigs  of  trees  since  the  leaves  have  fallen?  When 
were  these  formed?  Notice  how  well  protected 
tiiey  are  for  winter. 

Have  vou  noticed  any  late  blossoms  this  month, 
as  the  strawberry,  dandelion,  chickweed,  etc.? 

The  leaves  that  have  fallen  from  the  trees  are 
dry  and  have  lost  their  green  color.  What  lias  pr(i- 
duced  this  change? 


Outline  of  Course  i.\  X.vture  Study. 

Auiiuals.  Domestic  animals,  common  birds  and 
insects.  Either  study  the  animal  with  the  children, 
or  send  them  to  observe,  and  question  them  as  to 
what  the\-  have  seen.  Follow  a  definite  order,  an 
outline  in  study  and  in  (piestioning.  Get  a  descrip- 
tion, made  up  of  short  statements,  which  the  teacher 
writes  on  the  board  and  children  copy.  Have  forms 
cut  from  paper,  and  drawn  (traced).  Look  on 
apple  and  other  trees  for  chrysalises  and  take  them 
in  the  house  and  watch  their  development  later. 
(See  previous  numbers  of  the  Ke\'iew). 

Plants.  Herbs  in  spring  and  fall,  trees  in  winter, 
fruit-trees  in  fall.  Study  by  outline :  trace  leaves, 
model  and  draw  fruit ;  make  a  description,  to  be 
written  on  blackboard  by  teacher,  and  copied  by 
children  for  busy-work.  Collect  plants  as  they  ap- 
pear, and  teach  the  children  to  know  as  long  a  list 
as  possible. 


The  Monkey's  Point  of  \'iew. 
.\  Naturalist  came  upon  an  Onrang-Outang  while 
the  latter  was  taking  his  siesta  under  a  banyan  tree 
in  a  forest.     The  Naturalist  viewed  him  for  a  time 
in  silence  an<l  then  aiiostrophized  him  thus: 


■■  r.ase  brute,  thou  liest  there  with  no  thought 
beyond  the  gratification  of  thy  instincts.  Insensate 
animal!  Thou  hast  never  had  the  glorinus  piivi- 
lege  of  eating  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  KiKiwlcdge 
of  Good  and  Evil." 

"  Pardon  me!  "  said  the  (  )urang-(  )utang.  awaken- 
ing suddenly,  "  Fve  had  a  few  nibbles.  Several 
\  ears  ago,  a  Scientist  visited  our  wood,  and  he  and 
I  became  quite  chumm\-.  He  was  always  urging 
me  to  evolve  and  contended  that  it  was  quite  an  easy 
job.  Alt  1  had  to  do,  he  said,  was  to  strike  fire  with 
flint,  make  some  stone  implements  and  mud  potfeiy, 
and  haul  off  my  neighbor's  wife,  thus  establishing 
the  sacred  institution  of  the  l-"aniily  ;  but  I  have  a 
strain  of  caution  in  my  blood,  and,  as  you  see.  1 
have  rather  a  tidy  berth  here,  so  I  demurred  at  the 
idea  of  exerting  myself  so  tremendously  fur  the 
doubtful  good  of  olitaining  something  he  called 
'  Progress.'  " 

■■  Well,  the  more  I  hung  back,  the  more  the  Scien- 
tist urged  and  coaxed ;  so  we  finally  decided  that 
if  he  would  pay  all  the  expenses,  I  would  take  a  trip 
around  the  world  with  him,  study  various  phases  of 
civilizatiim.  and  then,  if  I  thought  the  game  worth 
the  candle.  1  would  evolve  for  him  while  he  waited. 
••  1  never  was  so  fagged  in  m\-  life.  He  hauiefl 
me  over  land  and  sea  and  showed  me  pleasures  and 
palaces,  steam  yachts  and  automobiles,  libraries  and 
pictures :  wine,  women  and  song :  in  a  word,  the 
kingdoms  of  earth. 

■•  When  I  had  seen  them  all,  I  said,  '  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan.  This  splendid  civilization  is  a 
masterpiece,  but  a  masterpiece  of  fools.  Half  of 
the  civilized  world  toils  that  the  other  half  ma\- 
l^la}-  various  silly  games  that  thev  call  .Society, 
Power  and  lame.  " 

"What  did  he  reply  to  this?"  asked  the  Natur- 
alist. 

■■  He  had  no  time  to  make  repl\."  answered  the 
<  )urang-(  )utaiig.  "  Knowing  him  as  well  as  I 
did,  I  was  sure  that  he  would  convert  the  entire 
r,ander-log  people  to  his  views  and  have  all  the 
monkevs  in  the  country  doing  various  tricks  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  evolve :  so  T  simi)ly  cracked  hi^^  hi  a  1 
open  with  a  cocoanut,  and  disposed  of  the  (iiiestion 
without  further  argument." — Mrs.  Wilson  U'oodroiK' 
in  Life. 


The  regukir  monthly  arrival-  of  the  k'niHATToNAi. 
KicviEw  are  always  eagerlv  walche  1  for,  and  1  am 
never  disappointed.  M-  ''..  .\1. 
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CARDBOARD   WORK -SECOND    STAGE-NO.    1. 


T.    E.    KIDNER. 

I  \I1  rii^Iifs  rcservi^d  ) 

The  course  of  work  to  be  outlined  for  the  second 
stciije  of  this  series  is  similar  in  its  desig'n  and  prin- 
ciples to  that  of  the  first.  With  the  experience 
sained  durin-^:  the  workinsf  out  of  the  simpler 
models,  however,  much  more  ambitious  work  may 
be  attempted  and  more  complex  manipulations  be 
included  in  the  various  exercises. 

The  development  of  the  constructive  faculty  of 
the  pupils :  the  trainino:  of  their  reason'ng  powers 
bv  the  concrete  application  of  much  of  their  ali- 
stract  work  in  arithmetic  and  drawing;  the  acquir- 
in<j  of  deftness  and  skill  of  the  hands  and  the  cor- 
responding STrowth  and  quickening;  of  the  brain  cells 
controlling;  them;  the  trainings  in  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy ;  the  discipline  of  will  power  involved  in  the 
task  of  striving  with  the  difficulties  of  the  exercises : 
the  training  of  the  eye  to  appreciate  firm;  the  joy 
and  strength  that  comes  of  doing;  these  a^d  mny 
other  attributes  will  be  found  to  belong  especially 
to  this  form  of  manual  training.  To  the  rural 
teacher  struggling;'  with  a  large  mixed  school  and 
to  the  town  teacher  in  a  fullv  grade  1  school,  it  will 
be  found  equally  helpful.  Children  and  teachers 
turn  with  relief  to  something  that  is  not  so  much  a 
task  set  the  pupils,  as  a  something  they  want  to  do. 
A^'ith  the  motive  coming  from  within  the  pupil,  the 
teacher's  task  is  incomparably  easier. 

The  drawing  materials  and  other  iu'^truments 
used  arc  the  same  as  in  the  earlier  mi'del-.  but  for 
this  course  there  are  two  new  appliances  that  are 
indispensable, — the  cardboard  knife  and  a  cutting 
hoard  or  pad  to  protect  the  desk  tops.  Fer  (he 
thicker  cardboard  used  in  the  models,  scissors  will 
be  found  of  little  use,  and 
a  knife  of  some  sort  is 
necessary.  In  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  adult  the  ordi- 
nary pocket  knife  mav 
answer,  but  for  children  a 
broader  pointed,  and 
therefore  safer,  s  h  a  p  e 
must  be  used.  Mam- 
forms'have  been  suggested 
and  tried,  hut  the  writer 
prefers  the  sha|ic  shown  in 
Fig.  I.  Thi'  cutting  edge 
is  at  (7  and   the  edges  /;  /', 


ri^  I.    ShewinQ     koif. 
Jnft    cutting     jnoLc 


be  held  close  down,  precisely  as  a  pen  is  held  in 
writing.  Such  a  knife  will  be  found  to  serve  for 
anv  thickness  of  cardboard  or,  if  kept  in  order,  will 
cut  the  thinnest  paper. 

The  cuttino-  board  is  a  piece  of  common  "straw- 
board,"  usually  of  a  straw  or  buff  color,  the  sort 
that  is  used  for  making  packing  boxes,  k  piece 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  is  large  enough  for 
anv  of  the  exercises  and  will  last  for  a  very  lo'ig 
time. 

The  cardboard  used  in  most  of  the  models  is  of 
the  thickness  known  as  "  six-ply,"  and  may  be 
white,  grey,  or  fancy,  at  pleasure.  A  fairly  good 
quality  is  necessary,  as  the  common  pulpy  er-des 
of  cardboard  do  not  bend  well,  but  give  a  p"'or. 
ragged  angle. 

Some  p-ummed  bookbinders'  cloth  for  biudiu"-  the 
edges  and  angles  of  the  models  will  be  needed.  If 
it  cannot  be  obtained  ready  gummed,  it  can  be  past- 
ed by  the  pupils  as  required.  The  writer  has  tried 
both  ways  of  using  it,  and  considers  the  gummed 
clodi  sunerior,  as  the  children  keep  their  work 
cleaner  than  when  using  paste. 

Sometimes  gummed  paper  is  userl,  and  proves 
nuite  satisfactory  for  binding  edees  and  anMes,  but 
is  not  strong  enough  for  the  backs  of  folio-,  and 
hinees  of  boxes,  etc..  in  some  of  the  later  models. 
,\  bottle  of  liquid  2"lue  and  one  or  two  small  pieces 
of  sponge  will  complete  the  outfit,  if  the  rulers,  set 
squares,  etc.,  used  in  the  elementary  work  are  still 
available.  If  not,  these  must  be  procured,  ?s  the 
drawinc  is  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  ever. 

h'or  the  first  exercise,  a  simple  four-irch  square 

is  suggested,  as  it  will  involve  in  very  simple  form 

the  two  new  operations  of  cutting  with  the  knife  an! 

binding    the    edges.      The    drawing 

should    be   of  the   finished   exercise, 

which    may  be    called   a   table   mat. 

Care   must   be   taken   that   the   lines 

showing   the    binding   on  the   edges 

are    exacth'    [larallel,   and    that    the 

margin  is  the  same  on  each  edge  of 

the     square.      Any    error    in    these 

details  will  cause   the  "  mitre,  "  that 

is    the    joint    in    the    binding    which 

bisects  the  angle,  to  look  \cry  bad  on  the  drawing. 

For  the  practical  work,  proceed  as  before  by  first 

drawing  the  square  very  carefully  on  the  cardboard. 

Then  lay  the  piece  of  cardboard  on  the  cutting  hoard 

and  place  the  ruler  in  position  along  one  of  the  lines, 

holding  it  firmly  with  the  left  hatid,  with  the  knife 


I  [.ii.j. 


^ 


^ 


;u-c  quite  thick  and  blunt,  thus  allnwing  the  knife  to      held  like  a  pen,  not  gripped  in  the  fist,  make  a  cut 
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steadily  along  the  edge  of  the  ruler.  Remember  thai 
two  or  three  light  cuts  arc  just  as  effective  and  muc'i 
easier  than  one  heavy  cut,  which  will  perhaps  sever 
the  card  at  one  stroke.  Be  careful,  though,  not  to 
move  the  ruler  hetween  the  strokes  of  the  knife,  but 
to  hold  it  firmly  and  evenly  until  the  piece  i.^  cleanly 
and  completely  severed.  If  your  rulers  have  onv 
edge  bevelled  off.  do  not  use  that  for  guiding  the 
knife — the  outer  edge  is  better  and  safer. 

The  first  attempts  at  using  the  knife  may  n  t  be 
quite  successful,  but  the  muscular  sense  will  soon  be 
developed  and  the  pupil  will  know  exactly  how  much 
force  to  employ.  , 

The  square  l)eing  cut  out  neatly  and  accur;itely. 
the  operation  of  binding  may  next  be  tried.  Two 
methods  are  available  —  one  to  supply  tie  pupils 
with  strips  cut  to  the  proper  size,  viz.,  half  an  inch 
wide;  the  other,  to  allow  each  pupil  to  cut  for  him- 
self a  strip  off  a  wider  piece.  For  a  small  number 
of  pupils,  the  latter  is  the  better  way ;  but  for  large 
classes  the  half  inch  strips  are  to  be  preferred.  The 
pupils  should  be  asked  to  calculate  the  length  re- 
quired, a  trifle  over  the  exact  length  being  allowed 
for  waste.  The  next  operation  is  to  fold  the  strip 
carefullv  down  the  centre,  and  this  will  l^e  found  to 
call  for  some  care  and  patience,  and  the  result  should 
he  inspected  by  die  teacher  before  the  crease  1  piece 
is  cut  into  lengths. 

fr,o  1  The   diagram   should   make  the 

order   of   the    binding    operations 
fairly  clear      The  first   piece   runs 
right   through    from    side   to   side 
In    sticking    it   on,  the    finger   and 
thumb   of    both    hands   should   be 
employed,   and    the  card   pressed 
well  into  the  angle  of  the  building. 
The  second   piece  will   require  to 
he  "mitred"    as    shewn.      In    this 
case,  the   card    being    square,    the 
mitre   can    be    marked  with  a  45° 
set  square,   or  the   mitre    may  be 
found  by  holding  the  second  piece 
in    position    and     drawing    a   line 
from  the  inside  edge  to  the  corner 
oi     the  card.     The  third   piece  is 
fitted  in   a  similar  manner,  as  do/Zt 
ends    are    mitred.     Great    care    is 
necessary,  or  the  model    may  be 
spoiled  by  this   last  piece  of  bind- 
ing not  being  of  exact  length. 
'  Anv  marks  from  sticky  fingers  should  be  removed 
by  lightly  wiping  with  a  wet  sponge,  and  the  model 
will  Ije  completed. 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 


N.  B.  Reader.  Third  Book.  "  The  Little  Land,"  By  R.  L. 
Stevenson. 


Btotjina   a    ridt"' 


This  poem  is  contained  in  "  The  Child  Alone  " 
part  of  "  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  published 
in    1885. 

There  are  sure  to  be  some  children  in  every  class 
who  will  brand  it  as  "  silly,"  and  "  silly"  it  will  re- 
main to  them,  whatever  the  teacher  may  say.  Rut 
there  will  also  be  some  who  are  near  enough  akin 
to  the  writer  in  mind  to  enter  into  the  delights  of 
'■  making  believe  "  and  "  let's  pretend,"  and  thes.: 
will  care  to  hear  who  the  child  was  whose  games 
and  fancies  are  recalled  in  these  lines  and  others  in 
the  volume. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  born  in  Edinburgh 
in  1850.  From  his  babyhood  he  was  a  very  delicate 
child,  and  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  in  bed, 
cared  for  with  constant  devotion  by  his  mother,  and 
his  nurse,  .Alison  Cunningham.  To  his  nurse  he 
dedicated  his  first  volume  of  poems  in  words  which 
tell  of  this  side  of  his  child  Hfe : 

"  For  the  long  niglits  you  lay  awake 

And  watched  for  my  unworthy  sake : 

For  your  most  comfortable  h^nd 

That  led  me  through  the  uneven  land ; 

For  all  the  story  books  you  read. 

For  all  the  pains  you  comforted : 

For  all  you  pitied,  all  you  bore. 

In  sad  and  happy  days  of  yore; — 
****** 

From  the  sick  child,  now  well  and  old. 
Take,  nurse,  the  little  book  you  hold! 

He  had  no  brothers  or  sisters,  and  like  m  ny  lone'y 
children  he  invented  games  and  pleasures  for  him- 
self.   One  of  his  favorite  fancies  seems  to  have  l>cen 
to  imagine    himself    small    enough  to  play   in  the 
•■  little  land."     In  "  My  Kingdom  "  he  says : 
"  Down  by  a  shining  water  well 
I   found  a   very  little  dell, 
No  higher  than  my  head. 
****** 
I  called  the  little  pool  a  sea ; 

The  little  hills  were  big  to  me; 
For   I  am  very  small. 

I  made  a  boat.  I  made  a  town, 
I  searched  the  caverns  up  and  down, 

.^nd  named  them  one  and  all. 
And  all  about  was  mine,  I  said, 
The  little  sparrows  overhead. 
The   little  minnows,  too, 

I'his  was  the  world  and  I  was  king: 
l-'or  me  the  bees  came  by  to  ."^ing, 
For  me  the  swallows  flew." 
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Aiiil  in  "  The  l-"l(i\vers  "  he  writes  of 

I  illy    woods,    lielnw    wIiom'    Ixmglis 
Shady  fairies  weave  a  house ; 

Tiny  tree  tops,   rose  or  thyme, 
\V  Here  the  braver  fairies  climb! 
Fair  are  grown  up  people's  trees, 
But  the  fairest  woods  are  these ; 
Where  if  1   were  not  so  tall, 
1   should  live   for  good  and  all." 

His  sweet  temper  and  happy  fancies  catriel  him 
through  the  hard  da}s  of  pain  and  weariness,  ami 
there  were  well  ilays,  too.  when  he  could  plav  in  tlie 
out-door  world  that  he  always  loved. 

With  two  little  cousins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  he  had 
many  a  game  iu  his  grandfather's  garden,  and  here, 
also,  "  making  believe  "  was  a  favorite  amuse. iieiit. 
He  pretended  that  a  mighty  giant  called  "Bunker" 
lived  in  the  garden,  and  they  had  to  be  continually 
fighting  and  killing  him.  (Jnce  when  playing  that 
the\'  were  shipwrecked  and  starved  sailors,  the 
children  ate  so  many  buttercups  that  they  made 
themselves  very  ill. 

."-Itevenson  recalls  these  days  in  the  lines  "  To 
Willie  and  Henrietta." 

"  Vou  in  a  garden  green. 
With  me  were  king  and  queen. 
Were   hunter,   soldier,   tar, 
.\nd  all   the  thousand   things   that   children   aie." 

In  one  of  his  essays  he  says  that  if  a  man  has 
never  been  on  a  search  for  buried  treasure,  he  can 
never  have  been  a  child. 

"There  never  was  a  child  but  has  hunted  gold, 
and  been  a  pirate,  and  a  military  commander,  and  a 
bandit  of  the  mountains." 

He  was  not  very  fond  of  study  when  a  child,  did 
not  learn  to  read  very  early,  and,  he  tells  us.  never 
learned  to  spell  at  all ;  but  when  he  was  only  six  he 
began  to  compose  stories  which  lie  dictated  to  his 
mother  before  he  learned  to  write. 

His  school  days  were  broken  into  by  illness,  and 
by  travels  with  his  father  and  mother.  When  he 
was  eighteen  be  entered  Edinburgh  University.  It 
was  intended  that  he  should  be  an  engineer,  like  his 
father,  but  he  preferred  to  be  a  writer,  and  worked 
very  hard  at  his  chosen  profession.  He  was  never 
well  for  long  at  a  time,  and  after  he  grew  up  ne 
was  not  able  to  live  in  his  tiative  country,  but  trav- 
t'lled  ab'iut  trying  to  find  a  climate  that  would  suit 
him.  In  1879  he  went  to  California,  and  there  he 
was  married.  He  and  his  wife  tried  to  live  in  diff- 
erent places  in  Europe  and  America,  but  his  health 
did  not  improve,  and  at  last  he  took  a  yacht  and  went 


cruising  about  among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean.  The  climate  of  Samoa  was  favorable,  so  he 
bought  a  place  in  Apia  called  X'ailima.  and  built  a 
house  and  made  his  home  there  in  iSc;o;  and  there, 
in  1894.  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  behind  his  house.  Stevenson  wrote  many 
stories  and  essays,  as  well  as  several  volumes  of 
verses.  Eveiy  one  ought  to  read  "  Treasure  Island' 
and  "  Kidnapped,''  for  they  are  among  the  very  best 
stories  of  adventure  in  the  English  languasre. 

He  has  been  a  great  help  to  other  writers,  both 
bv  encouraging  them  to  study  and  practise  writing ; 
and  by  writing  Such  beautiful  English  himself  as 
to  set  them  an  example.  Wherever  our  language 
is  read,  people  have  enjoyed  his  wise  thoughts 
and  his  stirring  tales,  but  more  than  that,  he  is 
honored  and  beloved  for  his  noble  life.  He  strug- 
gled with  pain  and  weakness  nearly  all  his  days, 
and  seklom  knew  what  it  was  to  be  strong  enough 
to  enjoy  his  work,  yet  he  was  always  brave  and  un- 
selfish and  merry.  Everywhere  that  he  went,  he 
made  friends.  He  was  very  good  to  the  people  in 
Samoa,  and  they  loved  him,  and  called  him  ''Tusi- 
tala,"  or  "  the  story  teller." 

There  is  no  lack  of  infortiiation  about  Steven- 
son's life.  The  "  Life,"  by  his  cousin,  Mr.  P.alfour, 
is  verv  full,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  the  two 
large  volumes  of  his  letters  edited  by  Mr.  Sidney 
Colvin.  and  the  "  Vailima  Letters."  covering  the 
])eriod  i8go-94.  The  essax'.  "Child's  Play."  in 
"Memories  and  Portraits,"  is  recommended  as  shiw- 
ing  Stevenson's  sympathy  with  children. 

Eleanor  Robinson. 


Roman  Numerals. 


Having  visited  a  number  of  schools  where  the 
children  had  troitble  in  reading  the  Roman  numerals, 
I  thought  I  would  send  my  device  for  teaching 
them. 

Thc\- will  riincmlur  1,  II  .md  111  \cry  casiU'. 
Next  teach  \".  then  I  before  \'  means  one  taken 
from  \'.  \'  with  I  after  it  (  VT )  means  we  are  to 
add  I  to  \',  V  with  II  means  we  are  to  add  IT.  etc. 
If  \'  is  five  and  we  add  five  more  X  w-e  have  ten. 
wdiich  they  can  tell  at  once,  as  they  have  five  and 
five.  They  can  see  that  X  is  made  up  of  two  fives 
one  upside  down,  if  they  are  helped  a  little. 

Thinking  of  IV,  what  does  IX  mean?  If  X  is 
ten,  how  much  are  XX  ?  I  have  used  this  device 
for  two  years  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  I  have  'o 
tell  a  child  more  than  once.  By  this  tnethod,  the 
onlv  ones  vou  have  to  tell  them  are  I  and  \'  tmtil 
\i)u  teach  L. — Xoniial  IiisfriiLfor. 
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The  Examination  and  the  Examinee  in 
Elementary  Science. 


Bv  John  M'addell,  Ph.  I).,  D.  Sc,  School  of  Mining, 
Kincfston,   Ontario. 


[The  following  article  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Waddell  was  written  for  \Ur 
Review  and  the  N.  \ .  School Jiyrtiiial.  It  appeared  in  the./('«;7/^// of 
Cletuher  nth.  Dr.  \\'addeli  will,  we  are  ^lad  to  say,  contribute  other 
articles  to  the  Re\'iew  durini:  the  course  of  the  year.— F.iin  <ir  I. 

The  average  examinee  considers  examinations  as 
an  ordeal  wliich  he  must  pass  in  order  to  obtain  a 
certain  certificate.  •  He  looks  upon  the  examiner  as 
a  man  whom  he  must  try  to  convince  of  his  know- 
lcdj:^e  of  the  subject,  and  if  he  can  do  this  without 
excessive  study  so  much  the  better.  No  doubt  the 
examiner  has  largely  himself  to  blame  if  the 
examinee  can  nass  the  examination  without  a 
reasonable  amount  of  study.  The  examination 
should  not  be  of  the  kind  that  can  be  crammed 
for.  but  should  recjuire  thoughtful  application  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  It  must  not  be  of  such  a  char- 
acter that  a  candidate  having  accumulated  a  number 
of  undigested  facts  without  any  knowedge  of  their 
relationships  may  be  able  to  present  a  good  appear- 
ance. If  definitions  are  asked  for  care  should  be 
taken  to  ascertain  that  the  definitions  mean  some- 
thing to  the  examinee  as  well  as  to  the  examiner. 
The  words  may  be  exact,  the  idea  expressed  may 
be  perfectly  correct,  and  yet  the  candidate  may  have 
no  more  conception  of  what  is  meant  than  if  he 
had  committed  to  memory  a  list  of  words  taken  from 
an  unknown  language.  For  instance,  the  statement 
of  .\vogadro's  law  that  ecjual  volumes  of  different 
gases  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature, 
and  pressure  contain  etpial  numbers  of  molecules, 
may  be  given  correctly,  and  yet  the  candidate  might 
be  entirely  at  sea  if  asked  what  volume  of  hydrogen 
would  contain  five  inillion  million  of  molecules,  pro- 
vided that  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature 
and  pressure  one  litre  of  nitrogen  contains  a  million 
million  of  molecules. 

Not  that  T  ctinsider  the  memorizing  of  defini- 
tions useless.  The  strengthening  of  the  memory 
has  soine  value,  but  I  think  that  storing  the  mind 
with  gems  of  literature  is  preferable  to  accumula- 
ting a  stock  of  definitions.  Definitions  accurately 
and  exacth-  learned  may  doubtless  be  of  use  in  later 
life  when  their  meaning  is  understood,  and  in  this 
respect  the  learning  of  a  definition  is  better  than 
the  learning  of  a  series  of  words  in  a  dictionary  or 
of  a  page  in  a  table  of  logarithms.  I  refer  to  the 
learning  of  definitions  without  understanding  their 
meaning.  The  learning  of  a  definition,  when  tin- 
value  of  each  clause  and  word  is  appreciated,  is  quite 


a   different   matter,   and   is,  in   the  highest  degree, 
educative. 

The  pupil  beginning  the  study  of  science  .should 
realize  from  the  very  first  the  necessity  of  accuracy 
and  exactness.  He  should  learn  that  his  know- 
ledge, while  necessarily  limited,  should  be  definite 
and  distinct.  A  hazy  idea  of  principles  and  facts 
is  most  unsatisfactory.  The  term  science  denotes 
kiundcd_i;c.  and  knowledge  should  be  exact  and  not 
of  a  general  and  indistinct  kind.  General  knowledge 
has  been  wittily  described  as  definite  and  dense 
ignorance,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  ex- 
amination papers  exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  exam- 
inees a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge. 

Accuracv  of  observation  is  one  of  the  essentials 
of  anv  scientific  training,  and  any  training  is  to  that 
extent  scientific  in  which  accuracy  of  observation 
is  insisted  upon.  If  leaves  are  being  examined  their 
shape  should  be  accurately  observed,  the  character 
of  their  margin,  the  texture,  the  surface,  and  other 
peculiarities,  so  that  the  pupil  will  realize  that  he 
kno-ii.'s  something  about  the  leaves  he  has  studied. 
If  flowers  are  examined  their  peculiarities  should  be 
noted,  and  whatever  object  is  looked  at  the  obser- 
vation should  be  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes.  An 
examination  paper  can  test  such  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation. Taking  an  illustration  from  elementary 
chemistrv  instead  of  botany  such  a  question  as  the 
following  may  be  asked,  "What  did  you  see  when  a 
piece  of  sodium  was  placed  upon  water?"  The 
answer  might  involve  the  fact  that  sodium  takes  a 
globular  form  and  tnoves  about  on  the  surface  of 
the  water :  it  might  be  that  a  yellow  flame  was  seen ; 
but  that  hvdrogen  was  produced  by  the  action  of 
sodium  on  water,  or  that  caustic  soda  was  produced 
is  not  a  thing  visible  in  the  experiment  suggested. 
It  is  very  important  for  the  pupil  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  he  sees  and  what  he  infers,  and,  still 
more  important,  to  distinguish  between  what  he  sees 
and  what  somebody  else  infers.  l^nfortunately 
most  of  our  science  students  learn  too  much  of  what 
somebody  else  has  inferred,  usually  witlnnit  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn, 
and  this  inference,  which  we  call  a  theor>'.  is  con- 
sidered the  fundamental  fact,  and  the  things  observed 
are  supposed  to  hang  upon  it  rather  than  it  upon 
them.  Such  a  theory  is  the  atomic  theory.  Ex- 
aminees in  elementary  chemistry  when  asked  to  de- 
scribe a  chemical  phenomenon,  are  all  too  apt  to  de- 
scribe it  in  terms  of  atoms  and  molecules  and  in 
such  wise  as  to  .show  plainly  that  their  knowledge  is 
of  the  general  kind  mentioned  above. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  to  relegate  memory  to  a  very 
subordinate  place  in  the  study  of  science.  We  are 
told  that  what  is  required  is  that  the  pupil  should 
understand  principles,  not  remember  facts.  But  the 
concrete  is  the  best  introduction  to  the  abstract  and 
])rinciples  are  best  arrived  at  through  facts,  are  best 
illustrated  by  facts,  and  are  most  definitely  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  facts.  It  is  true  that  it  is 
more  important  to  train  a  child  to  investigate  for 
himself  than  to  give  him  the  result  of  others'  inves- 
tigation, but  the  time  is  too  short  for  him  to  investi- 
gate all  he  should  know.  It  is  in  most  sciences  as 
it  is  in  geography.  The  most  complete  and  vivid 
knowledge  of  geography  is  to  be  got  by  travel,  pro- 
vided the  traveller  knows  how  to  observe.  But 
most  people  have  to  be  content  with  a  knowledge 
of  other  countries  got  at  second  hand.  So  in  science ; 
in  many  instances  we  must  rest  content  with  getting 
our  facts  second  hand ;  and  to  get  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject  and  to  obtain  a  firm  grasp  of  the  prin- 
ciples, facts  must  be  fixed  in  the  mind.  Hence,  in 
an  examination  paper  some  questions  involving  an 
exercise  of  memory  are  not  out  of  place.  The  ex- 
aminer should  be  very  careful  in  setting  questions  of 
this  kind.  The  questions  asked  should  not  be  out 
of  the  vray  ones.  They  should  not  in  any  sense  be 
catch  questions,  they  should  be  of  the  kind  that  any 
candidate  in  that  grade  of  examination  should  know. 
For  instance,  in  chemistry  any  pupil  ought  to  learn 
how  hydrogen  is  prepared,  or  carbon  dioxic'e,  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  properties  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  a  question  on  matters  similar  to  these 
is  well  suited  to  an  elementary  paper. 

The  case  of  carbon  dioxide  illustrates  what  I  said 
above  about  taking  some  facts  in  science  second 
hand.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  the  pupil  to 
perform  an  experiment  to  show  that  for  a  civen 
amount  of  carbon,  carbon  dioxide  contains  twice  as 
much  oxygen  as  carbon  monoxide;  but  he  should 
know  the  fact.  Unfortunately  when  he  does  learn  the 
fact  he  does  not  realize  that  the  fact  has  primarilv 
been  learned  by  experiment ;  but  he  is  liable  to  talk 
about  atoms  and  molecules  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate that  he  considers  carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide 
as  specially  created  by  a  kind  Providence  to  illus- 
trate the  law  of  multiple  proportions.  Examina- 
tions have  a  very  important  function  in  stimulating 
the  examinee  to  fix  in  his  mind  a  number  of  facts. 
The  student  goes  over  and  over  his  work  with  the 
view  of  making  sure  that  he  can  tell  a  straightfor- 
ward tale  to  the  examiner,  and  in  doing  so  finds  that 


the  facts  gain  a  definiteness  in  his  own  mind  which 
they  formerly  did  not  possess. 

An  examination  should  not  consist  entirely  of 
questions  of  fact.  It  should  be  such  as  to  test  the 
examinee's  knowledge  of  underlying  principles,  and 
the  relation  that  facts  bear  to  each  other.  It  would 
be  well  if  some  facts  that  the  examinee  is  not  likely 
to  have  met  could  be  given  and  an  explanation  of 
them  required,  care  being,  of  course,  taken  that  the 
explanation  depends  upon  principles  that  should  be 
known. 

Any  little  turn  of  a  question  that  will  put  the 
matter  in  a  different  light  from  the  ordinary,  is  use- 
ful, and  the  examinee  should  try  to  get  such  a  grasp 
of  the  fundamental  ideas  that  he  will  not  be  caught 
unawares.  There  should  not  be  too  many  questions 
of  this  character,  for  the  examinee  should  not  meet 
too  much  that  is  strange,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
examinee  should  not  have  acquired  so  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  to  be  nonplussed  by  a 
change  in  form  of  question.  There  are  not  a  few 
examinees  in  chemistry  who  could  tell  how  carbon 
dioxide  and  chlorine  are  made  but  would  think  thev 
were  asked  something  out  of  the  way  if  requested  t  i 
give  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble  and 
on  manganese  dioxide. 

The  science  student  should  endeavor  to  cultivate 
accuracy  of  observation,  exactness  in  the  knowledge 
of  facts,  a  clear  insight  into  the  relationship  between 
kindred  facts,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  principles 
involved:  the  examination  should  he  of  such  a  kin  1 
as  to  determine  whether  the  candidate  has  made 
this  endeavor  and  how  far  he  has  been  successful, 
and  should  stimulate  the  examinee  to  strive  in  the 
best  manner  for  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  work  gone  over,  and  for  such  a  men- 
tal training  as  will  be  of  permanent  value  in  future 
life. 


Three  Good  Rules, 


T.  Do  not  spend  most  of  your  time  upon  the  best 
scholars.     They  do  not  need  it. 

2.  Do  not  spend  most  of  your  time  upon  the  dull 
ones.     You  cannot  afford  it.  and  it  is  not  right. 

3.  Give  some  special  attention  to  the  dull  ones, 
and  some  to  the  bright  ones,  but  devote  most  of  vour 
time  to  the  average  scholars.  The  reason  of  this  is 
because  they  outnumber  the  others,  and  von  a'e 
working  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 
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TEACHERS'  CONVENTIONS. 

The  officers  elected  at  the  Victoria  County,  N.  B., 
Teachers'  Institute,  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  Sep- 
tember, were  :  Win.  M.  Veazey.  President ;  J.  Eraser 
McCain,  Vice-president;  Bessie  M.  Eraser,  Secre- 
tary-treasurer ;  Janet  M.  Curry,  J.  C.  Carruthers. 
additional  members  of  Executive  Committee.  The 
institute  will  meet  next  year  at  Grand  Falls. 

Northumberland  County  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Northumberland  County  had  their 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  at  Harkins  Academy, 
Newcastle,  on  October  2nd  and  3rd,  about  seventy 
teachers  beingf  present.  Ernest  E.  A.  Mackenzie, 
principal  of  the  academy,  occupied  the  chair.  Chief 
.Supt.  Dr.  Inch  was  present,  and  his  addresses  and 
contributions  to  the  discussions  were  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  institute.  Miss  Mary  C.  Edgar  gave  an 
interesting  reading  lesson  to  a  class  of  pupils  in 
grade  four,  and  Dr.  Cox  a  practical  and  suggestive 
address  on  English  Composition. 

At  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening,  addresses 
were  given  b\  T")r.  Inch.  Rev.  Father  Dixon,  Dr. 
Cox,  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  and  others.  Dr.  Inch  dealt 
very  largely  with  the  question  of  centralizati  n  of 
schools  and  also  with  manual  training.  At  the 
Fridav  morning  session.  Miss  Lucas  read  a  valuable 
paper  on  manual  training. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  teachers  enjoyed  a  trip 
down  river  in  a  steamer  placed  at  their  disposal  by 
the  kindness  of  Lieut.  Governor  Snowball.  Dr.  Cox 
spoke  of  the  evidences  of  glacial  action  shown  along 
the  valley  of  the  river.  During  the  trip  Miss 
Mowatt  read  a  paper  on  Home  Preparation  of 
Lessons.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year :  President,  R.  W.  .Mward ;  Vice- 
pres'dent.  Miss  Beatrice  Ellis ;  Secretarv,  Ernest 
McKenzie.  Additional  Members  of  Executive, 
Dr.  Cox  and  Jame^  Mcintosh. 

Gloucester  County  Institute. 

The  Gloucester  County  Teachers'  Institute  met 
at  Tracadie  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  qth 
and  loth.  About  thirty  teachers  were  present.  The 
president,  Mr.  A.  T.  Witzell,  was  in  the  chair,  and 
a  cordial  address  of  welcome  was  tendered  the  visit- 
ors by  Mr.  M.  J.  X.  Doucet.  A  nature  studv  lesson 
was  given  by  Dr.  G.  IT.  Hay,  and  a  carefully  pre- 
pared paper  on  French  grammar  read  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
DeGrace.  Excellent  papers  on  Discipline  were  read 
bv  Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  of  the  Bathurst  Village 


Superior  School,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Brison,  a  veteran 
teacher  of  Gloucester  County.  At  a  public  meeting 
held  on  Thursday  evening,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Witzell,  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay, 
Insprctcir  Doucet,  Mr.  C.  J.  Mersereau,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Murrax'  and  Principal  E.  L.  O'Brien.  The 
addresses  were  in  French  and  English,  as  were  the 
discussions  before  the  institute,  according  to  the 
speaker's  familiarity  with  either  language.  In- 
spector Doucet  speaks  well  and  fluently  in  French 
and  English,  and  President  Witzell's  knowledge  of 
both  languages  gave  him  a  distinct  advantage  in 
presiding  over  the  institute. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Grand  Anse. 
The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  :  President,  Mr. 
T.  v..  DcGrace:  \'ice-Prcsident,  Miss  Loretta 
:\Iullins;  Secretary,  T.  .\.  Salter:  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  Bernadette 
Cormiev,  Michael  McCarthv. 

Kent  County  Institute. 
The  Kent  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Rex- 
ton,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  qth  and  loth, 
the  president,  Geo.  A.  Coates,  in  the  chair.  Papers 
were  read  on  the  following  subjects:  Teaching,  a 
Profession,  by  E.  .A..  Pear-^on :  Arithmetic,  bv  Geo. 
A. Coates ;  Teaching  of  Fractions  bv  Miss  May  Ryan : 
Centralization  of  Schools,  bv  A.  B.  Boyer;  Patriot- 
ism in  our  Schools,  by  Miss  Ness  Ferguson:  Geo- 
metrv,  bv  C.  H.  Cowperthwaite.  In  addition  to 
these  papers,  two  lessons  were  given — one  in  Geo- 
graphv  to  Grade  III  bv  INTiss  M.  Mclnemy,  and  the 
other  on  Primary  Reading,  by  Miss  M.  Farrer. 
The  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  was  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  Mr.  Meek.  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  and 
Professor  TMacCready.  of  the  Manual  School,  Fred- 
ericton.  On  Friday  evening  the  visiting  teachers 
were  given  a  reception  at  the  handsome  residence 
of  Mr.  G.  N.  Clark. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are :  President, 
Geo.  .A..  Coates:  Vice-president.  Miss  Ness  Fergii- 
son :  Secretary-treasurer,  R.  G.  Girvan.  Additional 
members  of  the  Executive.  Miss  Mary  Chrystal  and 
C.  H.  Cowperthwaite. 


The  fiction  in  the  November  Canadian  Magasine  U 
e.xceptionally  strong.  There  are  good  short  stones,  and 
among  the  ilhistrated  articles,  .Tulia  W.  Henshaw  describes 
the  beauties  in  and  about  Field,  a  little  village  in  tl'e 
Rockies.  For  those  interested  in  "home  study,"  there 
is  an  article  on  Shakespeare's  use  of  Birds  and  another  on 
.Astronomy,  both  of  which  are  quite  readable.  Norman 
Patterson  review?  the  situation  of  the  Alaskan  Boundary 
Question,  and  F.  Blake  Crofton.  the  Halifax  librarian  and 
litterateur,  deals. with   some  "Imperial  Bugbears." 
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Prof.  Goldwin  Smith's  Advice  to  Teachers. 


I  need  not  magnify  the  importance  of  your  pro- 
fession to  the  commonwealth.  A  monarchy  may 
ilo  without  popular  education.  The  shepherd  is 
content  if  the  sheep  will  go  or  his  dog  can  drive  tl-cni 
the  wav  he  wishes.  To  a  democracy  popular  edu- 
cation is  a  vital  necessity.  Lowe  said  rather  cyni- 
cally, we  must  educate  our  masters.  It  is  better  to 
sav  we  must  educate  our  political  ])artners.  This 
reconciles  me  to  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  a 
dutv  which  nature  seems  to  have  assigned  to  the 
family.  I  have  more  confidence.  I  confess,  in  the 
family  than  I  have  in  the  state,  as  governments 
now  are. 

.\  public  school  may,  by  its  order,  its  regularity, 
its  discipline,  even  by  its  physical  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  afford  a  certain  moral  training.  But  I  am 
not  surprised  at  what  seems  to  be  the  growing  pre- 
dilection on  moral  grounds,  for  private  schools. 
Rising  in  the  world,  which  our  system  practically 
inculcates,  is  a  good  principle  in  its  way,  both  for 
the  pupil  and  the  commonwealth,  the  progress  of 
which  will  be  forwarded  by  his  activity.  But  we 
cannot  all  climb  over  each  others  heads. 

While  you  are  teaching  others  do  not  forget  }  our 
own  culture.  After  hot  summer  days  in  the  school- 
room, you  will  be  more  inclined  for  fresh  air  than 
for  books.  But  there  are  winter  evenings  and  Sun- 
days ;  there  is  the  close  of  life.  Besides  the  public 
or  travelling  libraries,  have  little  libraries  of  your 
own.  with  your  favorite  authors,  to  be  taken  down 
when  the  fancy  strikes  you.  Editions  of  the  classics 
are  now  very  cheap.  It  is  far  better  to  be  familiar 
with  one  great  writer,  than  to  know  a  little  of  twenty 
less  great. 

For  serious  literature,  in  forming  such  a  little 
library,  there  are  Bacon's  Essays,  marvellous  con- 
densations of  wisdom  in  language  the  most  majes- 
tic. There  are  Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia,  ever  charm- 
ing. There  are  IMacaulay's  Essays,  unrivaled  for 
brilliancy  of  style,  though  a  little  too  cock-sure. 
Melbourne  said  he  wished  he  were  as  cock-sure  of 
anything  as  Tom  Macaulay  was  of  everything. 

In  English  history  I  cannot  help  calling  attention 
to  Knight's  Popular  History,  though  being  in  eight 
volumes  with  wood  cLits  it  is  rather  an  expensive 
book.  It  gives  a  fair  and  lively  narrative  of  events, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  manners,  literature,  and 
general  life  of  the  people,  all  in  a  genial  and  liberal 
spirit  without  taint  of  party.  In  biography.  F)OS- 
well's  Johnson  is  supreme. 


In  poetry,  Chaucer  soars  singing  joyously  as  a 
skvlark  in  the  literary  dawn ;  but  perhaps  from  the 
archaism  of  his  language  he  is  to  most  people  rather 
a  subject  of  study  than  a  source  of  pleasure  pure 
and  simple.  A'ever  be  tired  of  reading  Shakespeare. 
The  more  you  read  him  the  more  you  will  find  in 
him.  The  first  six  books  of  "  Paradise  Lost  "  are 
about  the  most  sublime  of  human  compositions.  If 
vou  want  perfect  rest  turn  to  Cowper's  "Task."  .\11 
Scotchmen  worship  Burns,  and  we  will  join  them  if 
thev  will  let  us  take  the  poetry  without  the  man. 
Then  comes  the  stirring  age  of  the  Revolution,  ct..u 
with  it  a  galaxy  of  poets  of  the  deeper  kind,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Coleridge,  Keats.  At  last  we 
have  Tennyson,  supreme  in  art  and  the  mirror  of 
our  own  age,  with  its  science,  its  speculations,  and 
its  doubts. 

Of  the  recent  works  of  fiction  I  do  not  know  much 
nor  care  to  know  much  more.  For  political  and 
theological  novels  I  have  no  taste ;  let  us  have  our 
politics  and  theology  straight. 

Miss  .\usten,  I  fear,  is  out  of  date  for  you  though 
not  for  me  who  can  remember  that  state  of  societ}'. 
It  is  a  pitv,  for  she  is  a  little  female  Shakespeare 
with  the  very  rare  gift  of  endowing  her  characters 
with  life.  Nobody  has  ever  written  such  tales  as 
Scott,  and  in  reading  an\thing  of  his,  you  enjoy 
intercourse  with  a  truly  noble  gentleman.  Thacke- 
rav  is  not  really  cynical,  while  he  teaches  \ou  deep 
lessons  in  human  nature.  He  not  only  makes  us 
laugh,  but  does  us  good.  There  can  be  no  better 
religious  exercise  than  reading  his  "  Christmas 
Caml."  George  Eliot,  of  course,  is  admirable, 
though  rather  philosophic  and  austere. 

lUit  choose  freely  for  yourselves.  Make  your 
little  library  of  your  own  favorites ;  only  make  your 
ciwn  little  librar\'. 


The  other  day  a  Londoner  said  to  a  cnuntrympn  : 

"  I  bet  you  anything  you  like  you  cannot  spell 
three  simple  words  that  I  shall  give  you  within  forty 
seconds." 

"  I'll  take  that  on.  Now,  then,  what  are  they?" 
said  the  countryman. 

"Well,  here  goes,"  said  the  Londoner,  as  he  ])ullcd 
out  his  watch  :  "  London." 

"  L-o-n-d-o-n." 

"  ^^^atching." 

"  AV-a-t-c-li-i-n-g." 

"  Wrong."  said  the  Londoner. 

"  What?  "  exclaimed  the  countryman  in  surprise  1 
tones ;  "  I've  spelled  the  words  ymi  gave  me  cor- 
rectly.    I'm  certain  I'm  not — " 

"  Time's  up,"  the  Londoner  said  triumphantly. 
"  ^^'hy  didn't  you  spell  the  third  word — w-r-o-n-g?" 
— London  Sparc  Moments. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Edison  predicts  that  in  thirty  years  electric 
motors  win  have  replaced  steam  locomotives. 

Church  bells  are  now  being  made  of  toughened 
glass.  The  tone  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  soft  and 
sweet. 

A  New  York  inventor  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  paper  that  will  stretch  to  a  certain  extent  without 
tearing. 

.\  new  liquid  lens,  invented  in  England,  is  said 
to  be  giving  wonderful  results  in  photography.  1'.}' 
using  a  certain  oil  as  the  refracting  medium,  instan- 
taneous photographs  may  be  taken  by  gas  light. 

Recent  explorations  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  show 
that  ancient  art  had  reached  a  higher  development 
than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  Tiles  are  said  to 
have  been  found  surpassing  in  fineness  of  glaze  and 
lustrous  beauty  anything  that  modern  art  has  yet 
attained. 

The  volcano  of  Santa  Maria,  in  Guatemala,  is  in 
eruption ;  and  there  has  been  renewed  activity  of 
the  volcanoes  in  St.  Vincent  and  Martinique, 
hour  or  five  other  volcanoes  in  Guatemala  anti 
Sah'ador  were  in  eruption  during  the  last  week  (if 
October.  Much  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
ashes,  but  no  serious  damage  is  yet  reported. 

The  French  government  is  about  to  lay  an  under- 
ground telegraj-ih  cable  across  the  North  African 
desert,  from  Tunis  to  Lake  Tchad. 

.\  group  of  uncharted  islands  have  been  discov- 
ered west  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  They  are  far 
from  the  usual  steamship  routes,  and  are  believed 
to  be  valuable  for  their  herds  of  fur  seals. 

A  railway  is  being  pushed  forward  as  rapidl\-  as 
])ossible  from  Dakar,  the  capital  of  French  Senegal, 
to  Timbuctoo.  Some  500  miles  of  the  line  is  al- 
ready completed.  A  new  graving  dock  to  be  built 
at  Dakar  will  be  capable  of  taking  in  the  largest 
warship  afloat. 

A  number  of  former  Boer  commandants  and 
British  officers  in  South  Africa  have  offered  their 
services,  and  those  of  a  thousand  men,  half  ol 
them  to  be  British  and  half  l?oers,  for  service  in 
Somaliland. 

Signor  Marconi  has  arrived  at  Sydne>-,  Gai)e 
Breton,  on  the  Italian  cruiser  "  Carlo  Alberto," 
which  was  sent  to  convey  him  by  the  Italian 
goxx'rnment  as  a  mark  of  sp(.'cial  honor  to  the 
great  inweiitor. 

The  new  s\'stem  of  sending  telegraphic  mes- 
sages b\'  means  of  a  key  board,  like  that  ol  a 
typewriter,  has  ahcady  iseen  mentioned  in  these 
columns.  It  is  known  as  the  Murra\-  system. 
Its  Invent(n-,  Donald  Murray,  is  an  Australian. 
The  transmitter  wtn'ks  \iry  rapidly,  using  jx-r- 
forated  strips  Ihat  come  fimn  the  type  machine 
as  quickK'  as  three  fast  tyjjists  can  prepare  them. 
Recent  tests  in  England  ha\e  ])roved  \ery  satis- 
factor\-;  and  it  is  i)robal)le  that  tin-  system  \\  ill 
soon  come  into  general  nsi-,  greatly  reducing  the 
cost  of  transmission. 


The  Danish  landsthing,  or  senate,  has,  by  atie 
vote  of  T,2  to  S2,  refused  to  consent  to  the  cession 
of  the  Danish  West  Indies  to  the  United  States. 

Valuable  discoveries  of  molybdenite,  gold  and 
coal  are  reported  from  Ontario.  The  molybden- 
ite is  said  to  be  worth  abovit  S40O  a  ton. 

Turkish  troops  have  entered  British  territory, 
or  disjjuted  territory  at  Aden;  and  the  British 
have  made  a  demand  for  their  withdrawal. 

The  output  of  the  metal  products  of  Ontario  for 
the  first  half  of  the  current  year  is  more  than  double 
that  for  the  first  half  of  1901,  the  increase  being 
chieflv  in  nickel,  copper  and  iron. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  colonial  secretary-  in  the  im- 
perial government,  will  visit  South  Africa  to  study 
the  political  conditions.  It  is  thought_  he  may 
extend  his  trip  to  other  colonies,  including 
Canada. 

The  wireless  telegraph  station  in  Cajie  Breton 
is  nearly  finished,  and  it  is  said  that  messages 
have  already  been  sent  from  there  to  England, 
and  that  the  company  will  be  read>-  for  general 
business  before  many  weeks. 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Por- 
tugal are  about  to  visit  England,  as  guests  of  King 
Edward.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  _  meet- 
ing of  the  monarchs  will  be  made  the  occasion  of 
important  international  arrangements  ceincerning 
the  British,  Portuguese  and  German  territories  in 
Africa. 

Rumors  of  the  discovery  of  Alaskan  boundary 
marks  have  been  in  circulation  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  summer,  as  difierent  travellers 
gave  them  currency.  These  marks,  which  were 
supposetl  to  have. been  set  up  by  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, and  were  said  to  support  the  United 
States'  contention  in  the  boundary  dispute,  have 
proved  to  be  the  remains  of  stone  huts  built  by 
the  Indians. 

The  last  section  of   the    Pacific   cable   has  been 
laid    and   there  is   now  direct  communication   be- 
tween Canada  and  Australia.     The  section  from 
Vancouver  Island  to  F"anning  Island,  3455  nauti- 
cal miles,  is  the  longest  cable  in  the  world  without 
a  break.     It  was  completed  some  weeks  ago,  and 
has    been    tested    with    satisfactory    results.     The 
section  jnst   finished  is  that  from    Fanning  Island 
to  Sn\a,   in  the   Fiji   group.     The    remaining  sec- 
tions,   from     I'iji    to     Norfolk     Island,    and    trom 
Norfolk    Island' to    Brisbane,   .\ustralia,   with    the 
branch  line  from  Norfolk   Island  to  New  Zealand, 
were    laid    earlier     in     the     vear.      (ireat    Britain. 
Canada,  New  Zealand,  .\nstrali.i,  India  and  South 
Africa  havt'  now  unbroken   telegraphic  communi- 
cation  without    iiassing    o\i-r    foreign    soil.      1  he 
suggestion  of  a   Pacific    telegraph    cable   was  tirst 
made  to  the  Canadian  government  1)>-  Sir  Santord 
I'hniing,    of     Ottawa,    in    iS-i)  ;     and    it    is    very 
l.irg.ls-  (hir  to  his  cmitiiuuHl  effcn-ts  that  the  great 
work  is  at  last  accomplished. 
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Native  troops  have  been  sent  from  India  to  So-  . 
maliland,  where  the  chief  known  as  the  Mad 
Mullah,  is  again  leading  his  hosts  against  the 
British.  The  part  of  Somaliland  under  British  pro- 
tection lies  along  the  south  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Aden.  The  country  is  rough  and  unexplored.  The 
trade  is  chiefly  in  ivory,  skins,  ostrich  feathers  and 
gums. 

Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany  have  agreed 
with  Japan  to  submit  to  the  Hague  arbitration 
court  certain  questions  relating  to  the  perpetual 
leases  to  foreigners  in  Japan. 

In  the  question  at  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  concerning  the  liability  of  the  latter 
country  for  the  payment  of  certain  funds,  the  Hague 
tribunal  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

The  British  government  has  appointed  W.  F. 
King,  chief  astronomer  of  the  Dominion,  a  commis- 
sioner to  mark  out  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  a  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  United  States  government. 

The  recent  strike  of  miners  in  the  Pennsylvania 
coal  fields  has  very  forcibly  called  attention  to  more 
than  one  marked  difference  between  our  laws  and 
those  of  the  United  States.  Here,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  granting  public  lands  to  private  holders, 
minerals  are  reserved  by  the  Crown ;  and  mines  and 
minerals  are  therefore  under  government  control. 
Men  cannot  hold  a  lease  of  mining  land  and  let  it 
lie  unworked  without  the  government's  consent. 
There,  neither  state  nor  federal  government  had 
any  lawful  right  to  interfere ;  and  the  disputes  be- 
tween owners  and  workmen  are  to  be  settled  under 
a  private  agreement  which  was  with  difficulty 
brought  about  by  the  personal  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Here,  also,  if  soldiers  should  be  called 
out  to  suppress  a  tumult,  any  soldier  who  fired  on 
the  people  without  a  direct  order  from  an  ofiRcer, 
or  any  officer  who  gave  such  an  order  without  the 
reading  of  the  Riot  Act  by  a  civil  magistrate,  would 
in  case  of  death  resulting,  be  subject  to  arrest  and 
trial  for  murder.  The  civil  law  is  supreme.  There, 
on  the  contrary,  a  general  in  command  of  troops 
in  the  coal  region  instructed  his  soldiers  when 
marching  through  the  streets  to  shoot  any  one  who 
insulted  them,  and  no  one  questioned  his  right  to 
give  them  such  permission. 

That  a  cabinet  minister  should  express  his  own 
private  opinion  on  a  matter  of  public  policy  upon 
which  the  government  had  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  responsible 
government.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  first  public 
action  on  his  return  to  Canada  has  been  to  ask  for 
the  resignation  of  a  member  of  the  administration 
who  had  thus  independentlv  advocated  a  chang-e  in 
the  tariff.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  opinion 
tipon  any  matter  of  policv,  but  no  right  as  a  minister 
to  express  it  until  his  policy  became  the  settled  policy 
of  the  government. 

Newfoundland  is  prospering.  The  revenue  for 
the  quarter  ending  September  30  exceeds  that  for 


the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year,  which  was 
the  highest  revenue  ever  collected  during  any  three 
months  in  the  history  of  the  colony. 

The  Boer  delegates  who  are  travelling  through 
Canada  to  see  our  methods  of  agriculture  were 
especiallv  pleased  with  the  creameries  of  the  Atlan- 
tic Provinces.  They  are  now  in  the  wheat  regions 
of  the  Northwest.  It  is  their  purpose  to  give 
lectures  before  their  own  people  in  the  South  Afri- 
can colonies  when  they  return. 

The  9th  of  November  is  the  King's  birtlida>" ; 
but  the  official  observance  in  Canada  has  been  de- 
ferred to  May  25th. 


'ROUND   TABLE   TALKS. 


Subscribers  who  ask  questions  to  be  answered  in  this 
department  must  send  their  names,  not  necessarily  to  be 
published,  but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 


Gloucester  County  Institute;  Question, — What  is  the 
constitution  of  the  confederation  of  Australia? 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  is  a  federal  de- 
pendency of  the  British  Empire,  with  representative 
and  responsible  government,  as  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.     The  King  is  represented  by  a  governor- 
general  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  the  executive 
council  holds  office  as  long  as  it  has  the  confidence 
of  the  people's  representatives  in  parliament,      the 
several   states   of  the   Commonwealth,    New   South 
\Vales,  Tasmania,  South  Australia,  Western  Austra- 
lia, Queensland  and    Victoria,    have  local    govern- 
ments similar  to  those  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  legislative  powers  of  the  federal  parliament  are 
limited   by   the   constitution,   and  all  other  powers 
rest  with  the  state  parliaments,  in  which  respect  the 
.\ustralian  system  differs   from  the  Canadian,  and 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.     In  the  event,  however,  of  a  federal  law 
conflicting  with  a  state  law,  the  federal  law  prevails. 
The  King  may  disallow  any  federal  law  within  one 
year  from  the  time  of  its  receiving  the  assent  of  the 
governor-general.     The  upper  chamber  of  the  fed- 
eral parliament  is  called  the  senate ;  the  lower,    the 
house  of  representatives.     Each  state  is  representoct 
by  six  senators,  elected  b)^  the  people  of  the  states 
for  a  term  of  six  years.  Representation  in  the  lower 
house  is  based  upon  population,  and  its  members  are 
elected  for  three  years.     As  in  Canada,  bills    con- 
cerning taxation  and  the  appropriation  of  revenue 
originate  only  in  the  lower  house ;  but  in  Australia 
the  senate  may  return  such  a  bill,  recommending  a 
change  in  its  provisions.     In  case  of  the  lower  louse 
refusing  to  make  the  amendment  suggested,  a  dis- 
solution takes  place,  and  afterwards  a  majority  vote 
at  a  joint  session  of  the  two  houses  decides  the  fate 
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of  the  disputed  measure.  The  federal  parliament 
has  power  to  alter  the  franchise  upon  which  its 
members  are  to  be  elected ;  but  may  not  diminish  the 
voting  powers  of  the  people,  or  withdraw  the  right 
of  women  to  vote,  where  such  right  now  exists. 
The  capital  of  the  new  Commonwealth  is  net  yet 
fixed ;  but  it  must  be  within  the  state  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  at  least  a  hundred  miles  from  Sydney. 
The  courts  of  law  are  much  the  same  as  in  Canada, 
judges  being  appointed  by  the  governor-general-in- 
council,    and   holding   office   during   good   behavior. 

J.  V. 


T.  H.  S.— A  stock  of  goods  was  insured  for  $30,000  for 
18  nios.  @  ii%.  At  the  end  of  12  mos.  the  policy  is  sur- 
rendered. If  the  short  rate  for  six  mos.  was  65^,  what 
should  be  the  return  premium? 

In  a  second  solution  of  this  question,  given  last 
month,  a  typographical  error  of  a  word  changed  the 
meaning.     The  correct  solution  is  here  given : 
Insurance  for   18  inos.  @   i>4%  =$450.00 

For  which  retained  premium  would  be  80%:=  360.00 


Return  premium  =  $90.00 


SCHOOL  AND   COLLEGE. 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Sherard  and  Alary  11.  McBealh,  B.  A., 
teachers  at  Lutes  Mountain,  Westmorland  County,  have 
raised  the  sum  of  $35,  by  means  of  a  pie  social.  The 
money  will  be  e.xpended  in  purchasing  a  library. 


Miss  Iva  Baxter,  who  took  the  normal  course  at  the 
MacDonald  Manual  Trainitig  School  at  Truro  last  term, 
has  taken  a  school  at  Bairdsville,  Victoria  Co.,  N.  B. 


The  School  Board  of  North  Sydney  has  engaged  Pro- 
fessor Chisholm,  of  Truro,  to  teach  music  in  the  publ  c 
schools  of  that  town  at  a  salary  of  $400  per  year.  This  is 
a  movement  that   might  be  imitated  by  other  towns. 


great  interest  Mr.  Brittain  constantly  felt  in  his  work,  and 
regret   at  his   departure. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Hagerman,  of  the  Fredericton  High  School, 
has  been  appointed  science  master  in  the  Normal  School 
in  place  of  Mr.  John  Brittain,  who  has  gone  to  Chica.go 
to  prepare  for  the  position  of  travelling  instructor  to  the 
MacDonald  rural  schools.  Mr.  Frank  Patterson,  princi- 
pal of  the  school  at  Fredericton  Junction,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Mr.  Hagerman  in  the  high  school. 
Both  gentlemen  are  progressive  and  experienced  teachers, 
and  their  scholarly  attainments  well  qualify  them  for  the 
positions  to  which  they  have  been  appointed. 


Farewell  addresses  were  presented  to  Mr.  J.  Brittain  in 
his  retirement  from  the  staff  of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School  o  1 
Friday.  October  3rd.  The  principal,  Dr.  Wm.  Crocket, 
read  the  address  on  behalf  of  the  faculty,  and  Miss  Creed 
one   from   the  students.     Both  expressed  the  sense  of  the 


Inspector  G.  W.  Mersereau  will  spend  this  month  visit- 
ing the  ungraded  schools  of  Northumberland  County. 


There  is  no  public  holiday  on  November  8th  this  year. 
1  he  government  has  decided  to  issue  a  proclamation  fix- 
ing May  24th  as  the  day  upon  which  His  Majesty's  birth- 
day shall  be  observed. 


The  death,  by  consumption,  of  Miss  Maud  S.  Hinxman 
occurred  at  Lansdowne,  Digby  County,  in  September.  The 
deceased  was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  and  had  taught 
in  several  of  the  schools  in  different  sections  of  that  county. 
She  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  well  liked  wherever  she 
taught. 


Miss  Ethel  I.  Mersereau,  daughter  of  Inspector  Mer- 
sereau, of  Doaktown,  is  to  spend  two  months  in  study  at 
the  MacDonald  Manual  Training  School,  Fredericton,  to 
complete  her  course.  She  has  already  spent  six  months 
at  the  Truro,  N.  S.,  school.  Miss  Mersereau  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  N.  B.  Normal  School,  but  expects  to  make  a 
specialty  of  manual  training  as  a  teacher. — Gleaner. 


The  school  sections  of  West  Brooklyn,  Nictaux,  East 
Brooklyn,  Nictaux  Falls,  and  Wilmot,  Nova  Scotia,  have 
voted  to  enter  with  Middleton  into  the  consolidated  school 
scheme  of  Sir  Wm.  C.  MacDonald. 


Principal  I.  M.  Longley,  of  Paradise,  N.  S.,  died  quite 
suddenly  at  his  residence  on  Monday  evening,  October  6th. 
He  taught  his  school  up  to  Friday  of  the  previous  week, 
and  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday  morning  while  endeavoring 
to  perform  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  the  Sabbath 
school.  He  grew  rapidly  worse  until  death  brought  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  release  on  Monday  evening.  Mr.  Longley 
was  an  earnest  and  successful  teacher,  a  graduate  in  arts, 
and  afterwards  A.  M.  at  Acadia  College,  and  during  his 
life  was  active  in  promoting  every  good  work  in  the  com- 
munities in  which  he  taught. 


Wm.  H.  Longley,  A.  B.  (.\cad.),  has  been  appointed 
10  the  principalship  of  the  Paradise  High  School.  Mr. 
Longley  is  the  eldest  son  of  Israel  M.  Longley,  the  late 
principal  of  the  school  whose  death  is  referred  to  above. 
He  is  so  highly  esteemed  in  the  county  that  the  trustees  at 
once  appointed  him  to  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
death  of  his  father. 


D.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Florenceville,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  New  Brunswick,  has  accepted  the  position 
of  principal  of  the  new  central  school  to  be  established  at 
Kingston,  Kings  Co.,  N.  B.,  and  will  spend  this  fall  at 
Harvard,  and  the  early  part  of  next  year  at  Cornell,  pre- 
paring for  the  work. 


W.  O.  Raymond,  jr.,  B.  A.  tU.  N.  B.),  son  of  Rev.  W. 
O.  Raymond,  St.  John,  has  won  a  scholarship  of  ?203  at 
(lie  Montreal  Theological  College.  The  following  gratify- 
ing  annnunccmeiU    appeared   on   the   records:    " '1  lu-   Edii 
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cational  Council  warmly  recommends  W.  O.  Raymond, 
B.  A.,  for  a  scholarship  of  $200  per  annum,  tenable  for  two 
years.     His  answering  was   remarkably  good." 


The  Review  extends  its  hearty  congratulations  to  In- 
spector J.  F.  Doucel  on  his  recent  marriage  to  Miss 
Leonide  S.  Vautour,  with  best  wishes  for  many  years  of 
happiness  and  prosperity. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


"  G."  Company,  or  Everyd.w  Life  of  the  R.   C.  R.    By 

the  late  Russell   C.  Hubly,    formerly    Principal  of  the 

Hampton  Superior  School.     Cloth.     Pages  III. 

This  little  book,  which  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  is  now 

going  through  its  third  edition  with  a  preface  and  memoir 

by  the  father  of  the  author  —  Rev.  A.  M.  Hubly,  Sussex, 

N.   B.     The  narrative  is  vivid  and  attractive,  and  its  tone 

loyal  and   enthusiastic.     It  should  meet  with  a  ready  sale 

among   teachers   and   scholars.       Write   for  particulars   to 

A.  M.  Hubly,  Sussex  Corner,  N.  B. 


Qu.'\LiT.\TivE  Chemical  Analysis.  By  John  B.  Garvin, 
B.  Sc.  Cloth.  Pages  241.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co..  Boston. 
This  brief  course  offers  a  practical  introduction  to  quali- 
tative chemical  analysis,  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  general 
.student  as  well  as  of  those  who  intend  to  become  profes- 
sional analysts.  In  its  general  features  the  book  is  induc- 
tive, with  such  suggestions  and  safeguards  as  seem  neces- 
sary   to    avoid    dissipation    of  time  and  of  energy. 


EssENTi.\LS    OF    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION.       By    Horace    S. 

Tarbell   and   Martha   Tarbell.     Cloth.     xv-|-28l   pages. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 
This  is  a  work  designed  for  grammar  schools  and  the 
lower  classes  in  high  schools.  It  contains  all  the  theory 
needed  for  direction  and  the  materials  for  abundant  prac- 
tice. The  contents  of  the  book  have  all  been  tested  in  the 
school  room,  and  their  fitness  both  to  the  learner's  capacity 
and  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  has  been 
demonstrated.  It  contains  the  chapters  on  letter  writing, 
description,  narration,  reproductions  and  essays,  .study  of 
Longfellow,  style,  secretarial  writings,  synonyms,  and 
punctuation. 


Gr.\ded  Lessons  in  Letter  Writing  and  Business  Forms. 

By  Frank   B.   Stevens,   Principal   of  Grammar   School, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  series  of  three  bool<s  designed  for  use  in  the 
fourth  and  the  following  years  in  elementary  schools. 
Letters,  business  and  social,  superscriptions,  invoices, 
receipts,  checks,  promissory  notes,  drafts,  and  other  comuio  1 
forms  of  business  papers  are  taken  up.  The  general  method 
is  to  consider  first  an  engraved  model.  This  is  carefully 
studied,  the  reasons  for  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  are  given  and  their  purposes  pointed  out.  The  pupil 
makes  a  copy  of  the  model.  Later  the  parts  of  the  same 
.sort  of  a  letter,  bill,  etc.,  are  given  to  the  pupil  and  he  is 
to  arrange  them  properly.  Further  on  the  facts  of  the 
transaction  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  prepare 
the  bill,  note  or  other  business  paper  of  the  form  alreidy 


studied  from  model.  The  various  forms  are  presented  in 
a  number  of  series  of  related  transactions.  Capitalization 
and  punctuation  are  carefully  considered  step  by  step,  and 
the  series  is  an  admirable  attempt  to  introduce  a  systematic 
and  practical  study  of  commercial  forms  in  the  school. 


In-troductokv  Chemistry  for  Intermediate  Schools.     By 
Lionel  M.  Jones,  B.  Sc,  A.  R.  C.  Sc.   (Lond.)     Cloth. 
Pages  195.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This    is    a    very   good   attempt   to   combine    theory    and 
experiment,  so  as  to  promote  thought,  encourage  reasoning 
and    develop    scientific    methods    of    work.     Every    experi- 
ment is  linked  in  a  continuous  chain  of  inquiry,  and  from 
beginning  to  end  the  practical  work  outlined  by  the  brok 
seems  to  have  a  definite  purpose  in  view. 


Practical  Exercises  in  Heat.     By  E.  S.  A.  Robson,  M. 

Sc.    (Vict.)     Cloth.       Pages   187.       Macmillan   &   Co., 

London. 
The  author  states  that  the  practical  exercises  given  in 
this  book  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experience  of  the 
actual  work  of  arranging  and  organising  suitable  laboratory 
work  in  heat  for  students  of  different  grades,  who  fcr  one 
purpose  or  another  require  an  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  heat  is  so  fully  recognized  that  nearly  all  schools 
of  science  provide   laboratory  courses  therein. 


Shades  and  Shadows,  and  Perspective.     By  O.  E.  Ran- 
dall,   Professor   of   Mechanical   Drawing,   Brown   Uni- 
versity, Providence,  R.  I.     Cloth.     64  pages-fii  plates. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  aim  of  this  treatise,  which  on  the  principles  of  de- 
scriptive geometry,  is  to  present  those  principles  which  are 
fundamental  in  the  solution  of  both  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal problems;  and  by  a  formulation  of  these  principles,  to 
place   upon   a   mathematical   basis   the    rules   and   formulas 
commonly  used  in  practice.     The  method  of  presentation, 
which  has  been   developed  and  tested  during  fifteen  years 
of   experience   in   the  class   room,   seeks   to   introduce  and 
substantiate    each    principle  by    reference  to  the    simplest 
form  of  magnitude.     For  this  reason  no  attempt  has  been 
made  at   either  elaborate  or  artistic   drawings,   since  these 
belong  rather  to  the  field  of  application.     This  method  re- 
duces the  lalior  of  the  instructor,  makes  it  possible  to  assign 
special  lay-outs   for  problems,  and  gives  the  student  excel- 
lent practice  in  accuracy  of  measurement. 


L.MiORATOKY  GuiDE  FoK  BEGINNERS  IN  ZooLOGY.  By  Clarence 
M.  Weed,  D.  Sc,  and  R.  W.  Grossman,  M.  Sc.     Cloth. 
Pages  105.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
I'his   book   aims   to   give   the   student   an   adequate   first- 
band  knowledge  of  organic  evolution.     It   begins  with  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  and  shows  how  each  succeeding  form 
is    an    improvement    over   the   one   that   went   before,    and 
gives    some   idea    of   the    laws   governing   the   growth   and 
development  of  animal  life.     The  directions  to  the  teacher 
fur   cultivating   in   the  laboratory   the   lower   forms  of  life, 
and  the  accompanying  illustrations,  will  be  especially  help- 
ful   to   teachers   who   have  not   had    a     llinrougbly     ni.Hkrn 
enurse  in   zoology. 
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Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  aivul  the  IVtU  o 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  th 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  legidarly  to  .mbsa-ibcrs  until  noiijiratiun  is 
eceiied  lo  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  ujs  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
■.oell  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  cotTespondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  uj  th 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

at.  John,  N.  H. 


The  Review  wishes  its  readers  a  Jvlerry  Christ- 
mas  and  a  Happy  New  Year. 


The  beautiful  picture  of  "  St.  Cecilia,"  which  is 
sent  out  with  this  number  nf  the  Review,  as  a  sup- 
plement, should  he  framed  and  hung  up  in  the 
school  room.  Every  such  work  of  art,  seen  from 
day  to  day  and  studied  by  thousands  of  children 
will  exert  a  widespread  reftnin"-  influence. 


Principal  John  A.  MacCabe,  of  the  Ottawa 
Normal  School,  died  suddenly  while  attending 
church  in  that  city  on  Sunday  morning,  November 
30th.  He  was  si.xty  years  of  age,  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  and  was  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  uni- 
versity at  Dublin.     Before  going  lo  Ottawa  he  filled 


A.    MeKAY, 

Editor  for  Nova  Scotia. 


the  chair  of  mathematics  and  afterwards  of  English 
at  the  Truro  Normal  School.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  school  texts  on  English  grammar,  was 
president  of  the  Dominion  Educational  Association 
at  its  last  session  in  Ottawa,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  He  was  of  a  genial 
and  kindly  nature,  and  had  many  friends  in  educa- 
tional and  literary  circles  throughout  the  Dominion. 


Teachers,  the  Review  would  like  to  hear  about 
}our  school.  You  are  perhaps  doin^  things  differ- 
ent from  some  others, — have  a  skilful  plan  of  pre- 
senting a  lesson,  or  some  device  to  avoid  routine. 
Let  us  have  it  that  the  advantage  may  be  shared  in 
by  the  twu  thousand  and  more  teachers  who  read 
the  Review. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine 
there  will  be  begun  a  complete  history  of  "The  "War 
of  1812,"  by  Dr.  James  Hatinay,  author  of  "History 
of  Acadia,"  etc.  This  account,  which  is  the  most 
scholarly  and  complete  story  of  the  war  yet 
written  by  a  Canadian,  will  run  through  twelve 
issues  and  be  completed  in  December,  1903.  Dr. 
Hannay's  style  is  graceful  and  easy,  and  no  better 
evidence  of  his  quality  as  a  historian  can  be  given 
than  that  his  "  History  of  Acadia,"  written  many 
vears  asjo,  is  still  read  with  eager  interest. 


.V  training  course  for  teachers  will  begin  on  the 
3th  of  January  next,  at  the  jMacDonald  JManual 
Training  School,  Truro.  This  is  open  to  all  teach- 
ers nf  the  .\tlantic  Provinces  who  wish  to  qualif\- 
.•IS  manual  instructors.  The  course  will  last  until 
Uk-  ciul  cif  June.  For  circular  giving  information 
as  to  necessary  qualifications,  hours  of  study,  the 
scope  of  the  course,  which  will  take  in  cardboard 
modelling,  apply  to  T.  P..  Kidner,  Director  of  Man- 
ual Training,  Truro,  N.  S.  The  liberal  grants 
littered  by  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  to  school  sections  establishing  de- 
partments in  manual  training  should  be  a  great  in- 
centive to  teachers  to  qualify  at  once  for  such 
positions. 
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Manual  Training. 


I'm:  imerest  in  tlu'  manual  trainiui;-  niovonient  is 
s])iea(ling'.  St.  John  city  is  considering  the  advisa- 
l)ilitv  of  opening;  several  departments  in  the  schools 
for  manual  training.  Chief  Superintendent  Dr. 
Jnch,  of  New  JJrunswick  has  gone  to  Nova  Scotia 
to  visit  the  schools  of  manual  training  and  domestic 
econoniv.  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  his  visit 
will  lead  to  encouraging  results.  Prof.  MacCready, 
l'rincii)al  of  the  Fredericton  jMacDonald  Manual 
Training  School,  has  recently  been  holding  meet- 
ing's with  the  school  boards  of  several  centres  in 
the  province,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  arousing 
considerable  interest,  with  the  prospect  of  depart- 
ments being  established  in  some  towns. 

In  Xova  Scotia  there  are  now  fourteen  manual 
irainiug  departments,  with  the  prospect  of  one  or 
I  wo  more  being  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Air.  Kidner  informs  us  that  at  New  Glasgow,  where 
a  fully  equipped  manual  training  room  has  been 
openetl.  the  school  board  recently  decided  to  give 
cardboard  worK  in  the  grades  below  the  age  at  which 
woodwork  is  taken. 

In  Prince  Edward  Island  departments  have  been 
opened  at  Georgetown  and  other  centres. 

The  outlook   is  therefore  decidedlv  encouraging. 


NATURE  STUDY. 


Cliri.^tiiuis  Troea  uiicl  livergreeiis. 


The  trees  most  used  at  Christmas  are  the  fir, 
spruce,  hemlock,  the  yew  (in  England),  and  occas- 
ionally the  cedar  and  pine.  The  spruce  and  fir  are 
the  favorites,  but  the  latter,  owing  to  the  balsam  on 
the  trunk  and  branches,  is  not  so  generally  liked, 
although  it  is  more  symmetrical  and  its  leaves  are 
larger  and  more  glossy  than  those  of  the  spruce. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  spruce  growing  in  these 
provinces — the  black  or  red,  the  white,  and  the 
swamp  spruce.  The  black  or  red  spruce,  regarded 
by  some  botanists  as  different  species,  grows  in 
great  profusion  in  New  P>runswick.  In  high  lands 
and  pastures  it  forms  sometimes  dense  an^l  almost 
imijenetrahle  thickets,  and  does  not  grow  very  large. 
In  rich  woods  or  low  lands  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  from  fifty  to  ninety  feet,  and  forms  a  valuable 
timber  tree,  of  fine  shape  and  imposing  appearance 
when  at  its  greatest  perfection.  The  bark  is  smooth 
or  slightly  roughened,  the  leaves  thickly  covering 


the  twigs,  somewhat  stout,  straight  or  curved,  shoft, 
dark-green.  The  cones  are  oval  from  one  to  two 
inches  long,  becoming  reddish  brown  when  mature. 
The  cone-scales  are  either  entire  or  have  notched 
margins.  The  tree  is  very  common  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick. 

The  white  spruce  differs  in  several  respects  from 
the  one  just  named.  The  leaves  are  somewhat 
longer,  less  closely  packed  on  the  twigs,  stififer  in 
texture,  and  sharp  pointed,  which  renders  travelling 
through  a  white  spruce  thicket  a  toilsome  and  irri- 
tating process.  Both  bark  and  leaves  are  lighter 
in  color  than  the  common  spruce.  The  cones  are 
long  in  proportion  to  their  width,  of  a  somewhat 
cylindrical  form,  greenish  when  young,  becoming 
brown  with  age.  The  cone-scales  are  entire  cm  their 
margins,  not  notched.  The  tree  is  very  abundant 
along  the  low-lying  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  though  sometimes  growing  to  a  large 
size  does  not  attain  the  proportions  of  the  black 
spruce.  It  is  also  a  valuable  tree  for  timber.  A 
small  chunky  variety  of  the  white  spruce  sometimes 
has  a  strong  and  inipleasant  odor.  This  obtains 
for  it  the  local  name  of  the  "  cat-spruce  "  oi 
"  skunk-spruce." 

The  swamp  spruce  is  a  tall  slender  tree  when  it 
grows  in  swamps ;  on  mountains  it  is  usually  much 
deformed  and  shrub  like.  It  does  not  attain  a  largo 
siy.c,  and  is  usually  jagged  and  uneven  at  the  top. 

The  balsam  fir  is  a  slender  tree,  but  often  attains 
the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  with  a  trunk 
diameter  of  two  feet,  but  is  usually  much  smaller, 
especially  toward  the  north.  It  has  much  smoother 
bark  than  the  spruces,  and  the  bark  is  further  dis- 
tinguished by-  the  resin  "'  blisters  "  which  form 
smooth  swellings  on  its  surface.  These  contain  the 
"  Canada  balsam,"  so  useful  in  medicines,  for  var- 
nishes, mounting  microscopic  slides,  etc.  The 
leaves  become  fragrant  in  drying,  and  are  often  used 
for  aiaking  fir  pillows,  which  are  very  grateful,  and 
are  said  to  induce  sleep,  which  every  camper-out  be- 
lieves. The  leaves  are  flat,  with  a  grooved  line 
above,  light  green  in  color,  and,  when  youtig,  whitish 
beneath.  The  cones  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  and  one  inch  thick,  violet 
or  purplish  when  young,  erect,  and  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches.  The  wood  is 
si  )ft  and  somewhat  light  yellow  in  color ;  and  the 
tree  decays  earlier  than  most  other  evergreens. 

The  hemlock  is  a  very  graceful  tree,  especially 
when    small.       It  sometimes    attains    a    very  lar^c 
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Size  on  hill  sides  and  ridges  where  there  is 
a  generous  soil.  The  leaves  are  small,  arranged 
very  close  together,  dark  green  above,  pale  on  the 
under  side,  with  a  niiniUe  petiole,  iiark  reddish 
wlien  old,  becoming  flaky  in  scales  and  rough.  Its 
cones  are  small  and  drooping,  with  roundish  scales. 
The  hemlock  is  rather  irregular,  unlike  the  spruce 
and  tir,  in  its  trunk  and  mode  of  branching.  The 
wood  is  very  coarse,  and  splinters  easily.  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  said 
to  possess  medicinal  qualities.  Hemlock  leaves  are 
used  for  teas,  and  "  hemlock  sweats  "  are  recom- 
mended as  cures  for  colds.  Hemlock  oil,  an  essence 
extracted  from  the  leaves  and  bark,  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  inflammatory  rheumatism. 

The  American  yew  is  never  used  as  a  L'hrislnias 
tree.  Our  yew  is  a  sort  of  straggling  shrub;  but 
in  Europe  the  yew  becomes  a  fine,  handsome  tree, 
with  an  erect  trunk.  The  yew  is  not  without  its 
Christmas  associations,  for  its  trunk  formed  the 
'■  yewlog,"  so  famous  at  Christmas  time  as  to  give 
that  season  the  name  of  "  yuletide." 

The  pines  of  these  provinces  have  before  been 
described  in  the  Re\  iew.  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
recall  the  dift'erences  in  their  leaves.  The  white 
pine  has  five  slender  needle-shaped  leaves  in  a  fas- 
cicle or  bundle;  the  red  pine  has  two  long  leaves, 
and  the  scrub  or  Labrador  pine  two  short  flat  leaves 
in  a  bundle. 


Of  all  the  trees  in  the  wood  and  field. 
There's  none  like  the  Christmas  tree ; 
Tho'  rich  and  rare  is  the  fruit  )ie  yields. 

The  strangest  of  trees  is  he. 


CARDBOARD    WORK. 


T.    B.    KlDNER. 


I  All  ri;;hts  rr-siTM'tl.  I 

'I'lie  instnictiuiis  for  binding  tlic  edges  of  the  nial  gueii 
in  last  month's  article  were  not  quite  clear,  owing  tn  the 
omission  of  a  few  words.  After  tlie  sentence,  "  I  lie  tlnr  I 
piece  is  iitted  in  a  similar  manner,'  it  shonld  have  read, 
•  but  the  fourth  piece  is  more  difficult  as  both  ends  arc 
mitred." 

Exercise  2.     A  Hexagonal  Mat. 

This  is  a  useful  exercise  because  of  the  lesson  "u 
angles,  tor  which  it  affords  an  opportunity. 

The  drawing  shonld  be  that  of  the  finished  model, 
and  the  hexagon  may  be  constructed  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  in  the  elementary  course.  As  in 
I 


the  square  mat,  very  careful  measuring  of  the 
quarter  inch  border,  which  .shows  the  binding,  is 
necessarv.      In  each  case,  the  mitres  can  be  readily 


B     He 


I     r..,. 


tested,  as  they  are,  of  course,  portions  of  diagonals 
of  the  figures. 

The  cutting  out  is  not  difficult,  and  the  steps  of 
the  binding  operations  are  similar  to  the  previous 
exercise.  It  will  be  found,  though,  that  the  mitre 
on  the  second  piece  is  formed  by  cutting  off  the 
first  piece  along  the  edge  of  the  card,  as  shown  iii 
the  diagram,  and  so  on  until  the  sixth  and  last 
mitre  is  reached.  This  will  have  to  be  marked  and 
fitted  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  piece  of  Ex.  I. 

Exercise  3.     A  ]\Ienu  Card  or  Photo  Easel. 

The  reason  for  the  process  should  be  seen  by  the 
pupils,  and  a  blackboard  sketch  such  as  shown  in 
the  diagraiu,  aided  by  a  recapitulation  of  some  of 
the  earlier  talks  on  angles,  should  make  it  clear. 

This  model  intro-  . 


K-  -  t- 


^|-    .^ 


duces  a  little  more 
difficult  bind  ing, 
and  the  drawing 
will  also  make  iiiore 
demands  on  the 
pupils'  care  and  at- 
tention. 

In  the  diagram, 
the  leg,  or  support, 
is  shown  at  the  side 
of  the    model,    and 

its  position  is  indicated  in  the  main  drawing  by  dot- 
ted lines.  Cdmnience  the  drawing  by  making  an 
oblon.g  .SX3' J  inches,  and  mark  off  ji  of  an  inch 
friini  the  tipper  cm-ners,  as  shown.  Complete  the 
outline  and  then  draw  the  binding.  Ne.\t,  the  support 
shotild  l)e  drawn  at  the  side  of  the  main  drawing. 
Commence  by  erecting  a  vertical  centre  line,  and 
across  that  make  lines  at  right  angles  at  the  given 
heights.  I'.y  measuring  off  half  the  given  dimen- 
sions on  either  side  of  the  centre  the  correct  shape 
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This  is  a  practical  application  of  frac- 
tions, and  will  be  found  useful.  After  cutting  out 
the  support,  a  strip  of  binding  should  be  pasted 
across  the  two  halves,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  to 
form  a  hinge.  In  fixing  the  support  to  the  front 
portion,  a  tiny  drop  of  liquid  glue,  scraped  care- 
fully over  the  surface  of  the  small  half  of  the  sup- 
port, will  be  found,  more  effective  than  paste.  The 
cloth  hinge  should  be  underneath,  next  to  the  front 
portion. 

As  in  the  pasting  in  the  elementary  course,  a 
wooden  toothpick,  or  a  strip  of  card,  will  be  found 
to  make  the  best  "  brush  "  for  glueing. 

Exercise  4.     A  Hanging  Match-holder. 


MaUI. 


R    natch.   ^^< 


Ide 


re  r  5  0  e  c  t 


This  makes  an  interesting  model  and  brings  in  the 
'■  development  "  or  unfolding  of  a  portion  of  it  in 
the  drawing.  Both  drawings,  as  shown  in  the  dia- 
gram, should  be  made  by  the  pupils. 

Commence  by  drawing  an  oblong  6x3  inches,  and 
measure  off  the  corners  as  shown.  Draw  the  out- 
line and  bindyig  lines,  and  then  indicate  the  position 
of  the  small  box  by  dotted  lines  as  in  diagram. 

For  the  second  portion  of  the  drawing,  the  teacher 
should  have  a  piece  cut  out,  ready  to  fold  up,  and 
show  the  pupils  how  the  box  is  formed.  Of  course, 
.  the  finished  model  will  already  have  been  inspected 
by  them.  The  drawing  is  not  difficult,  and  the 
dimensii)ns  arc  simple  ones.  The  little  pieces  mark- 
ed /■  /■  /  /■  are  known  as  Haps,  and  are  always  a 
i|iianer  ni  an  inch  in  width.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  corners  are  cut  oft'  each  flap  at  45°.  This  is  to 
allow  of  their  turning  up  inside  the  model,  as  these 
little  flaj)s  are  the  means  b\  which  the  model  is  held 
together,  a  thin  film  of  glue  being  used  upon  them 
for  that  purpose. 

The  practical  work  on  the  back  rec|uires  no  ex- 
planation,  being   only   slightly   more   difficult    than 


the  previous  models.  The  cutting  out  of  the  box, 
however,  involves  a  new  operation,  viz.,  "  half-cut- 
ting." The  dotted  lines  in  the  development  indi- 
cate that  the  cardboard  is  to  be  cut  only  halt  way 
through  to  allow  of  its  being  bent  neatly  and  evenly. 
It  will  be  found  that  some  mistakes  will  be  made 
at  first — either  of  cutting  too  far  through,  or  of  not 
going  deep  enough.  After  making  a  half-cut  line, 
the  card  must  be  bent  away  from  the  cut.  Great 
accuracy  is  needed  in  the  drawing  on  the  cardboard, 
or  the  corners  of  the  box  will  not  meet  when  fold- 
ed. After  the  development  is  ready  for  folding, 
the  flap  at  A  should  be  lightly  glued  and  brought 
into  position  behind  the  large  piece  at  the  other  end. 
Hold  it  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  either 
hand,  the  second  finger  being  pressed  inside  the 
box.  It  will  set  in  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  the 
three  remaining  flaps  can  be  glued  and  the  bottom 
pressed  down  in  position  on  them.  When  quite 
set,  the  box  is  glued  into  position  on  the  back  and 
the  model  is  complete. 

The  position  of  the  hole  in  the  back  for  hanging 
the  model  by  is  indicated  by  the  small  cross  formed 
by  producing  the  mitre  lines  until  they  intersect. 
As  before,  a  ticket-punch  is  used  for  making  the 
hole. 

PZxERCisE  5.  A  Small  Wall  Pocket  for  Post 
Cards,  etc. 


E.X    5.R    Wall     Pocltei 

h  V  ^ 


The  drawing  should  be  the  development  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  As  before,  the  teacher  shouUl  have 
two  models  for  teaching  this  exercise  from ;  one 
finished,  the  other  unfolded,  showing  the  develop- 
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ment,  and  capable  of  being  folded  up  in  demonstra- 
tion before  the  pupils. 

For  the  drawing,  it  is  best  to  construct  first  the 
oblong,  which  is  to  be  folded  to  form  the  back, 
bottom  and  front.  The  side  pieces,  with  their  small 
glue  flaps,  should  then  be  drawn.  No  binding  is 
used  on  this  model,  so  the  drawing  is  sim]3lified  in 
that  respect. 

The  practical  work  is  not  ditificult,  but  the  measur- 
ing must  be  exact,  and  the  half  cutting  very  eve\i 
or  uglv  angles  will  result.  Care  must  be  taken  ni 
glueing    the    flaps    to    have    the    smallest   possible 

amount  of  glue,  'ir 
£«   5.    Tkef.a-.hed  ,v..J.l  poor     joints     an<l 

"messy"  work  will 
result.  Scrape  it 
on  with  a  slip  of 
stiff  card,  or  a 
wooden  toothpick, 
so  that  no  super- 
fluous liquid  will  be 
squeezed  out  when 
the  flaps  are  pre  s- 
ed  together. 

During  the  early 
attempts  at  "  half- 
cutting,"  the  angles 
are  often  very  un- 
e\'en,  when  folded,  from  the  cut  being  a  trifle  deeper 
in  some  places  than  in  others.  The  best  remedy 
that  the  teacher  can  use  is  to  recommend  a  st  'ady 
but  lightly  pressed  stroke  with  the  knife  right  aloi.g 
the  cut.  Short,  partial  cuts  are  never  s-ccessful, 
but  with  a  firm,  bold  stroke  mid  practice,,  the  half- 
cutting  and  subsequent  folding  is  quite  simple. 


If  it  is  possible,  never  hmder  a  child  when  it  tries 
to  work.  A  child  naturally  likes  to  do  things,  and 
a  love  for  accomplishment  can  be  early  taught  that 
will  be  of  great  help  when  life's  burdens  have  to  be 
taken  up.  A  child  kept  from  work  till  youth,  has 
a  distaste  for  it,  and  the  feeling  that  labor  is  a  bur- 
den. Some  children  have  natural  deftness  with  the 
fingers:  all  children  have  not,  but  all  have  an  inclin- 
ation toward  certain  kinds  of  work  that  can  be  en- 
couraged and  trained,  until  they  acquire  consid- 
erable skill,  and  can  help  themselves. — F.ihic-Jtor- 
Journal. 


St.  Cecilia. 

The  picture  which  is  sent  with  this  issue  of  the 
Ri-;\iK\\  represents  St.  Cecilia  at  the  organ.  Her 
fingers  rest  on  the  keys,  but  her  eyes  are  drawn  to 
the  two  cherubs  who  shower  roses  from  above  her. 
.\  halo  surrounds  her  head. 

St.  Cecilia  has  long  been  regarded  as  the  patron 
saint  of  music,  but  why  or  when  she  first  came  to 
be  so  considered  is  not  known.  In  a  book  called 
Lcgciida  Aurea,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
\\-e  are  told  that  she  was  a  noble  Roman  maiden 
who  lixed  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Severus.  She  was  a  Christian,  but  her  parents 
forced  her  to  marry  the  heathen  \'alerian.  She 
persuaded  hiin  and  liis  brother  to  become  Christians, 
and  the  three  devoted  themselves  to  works  of 
charity,  especially  among  their  persecuted  brethren. 
Their  good  deeds  made  them  known  to  the  perse- 
cutors, and  they  suffered  martyrdom. 

The  onlv  reference  to  nuisic  in  this  story  is  that 
it  says,  "  While  the  organs  were  sounding,  she  sang 
in  her  heart  alone  to  God."  It  goes  on  to  say  that 
this  maiden  was  under  the  constant  and  dose  pro- 
tection of  an  angel,  but  the  angel  came  not  to  listen 
to  her  playing,  but  to  guard  her,  and  because  of  her 
spotless  innocence.  The  first  great  English  poet, 
Chaucer,  takes  the  story  of  St.  Cecilia  for  one  of 
the  "Canterbury  Tales."  He  says  that  once  \alerian 
going  home  found  the  angel  guarding  Cecilia,  and 
holding  two  crowns  of  roses  and  lilies,  one  of  which 
he  gave  to  her  and  the  other  to  her  husband. 

In  the  very  early  pictures  of  St.  Cecilia  there  is 
no  representation  of  nntsical  instruments,  nor  any 
suggestion  that  she  had  anything  to  do  with  nnisic : 
but  in  some  way  the  tradition  grew  that  she  had  a 
deep  passion  for  and  great  skill  in  music,  that  she 
invented  the  organ  (the  grand  instrument  of  church 
music  1 ,  and  that  the  beauty  of  her  playing  drew  an 
angel  down  to  listen  to  it. 

The  most  famous  painting  of  her  is  by  Raphael 
in  a  church  near  Bologna,  and  represents  her  in  a 
rapture  of  devotion,  with  a  small  "organ,"  as  it 
was  called,  in  her  hand.  We  have  spoken  of 
Chaucer's  poem,  "The  Life  of  St.  Cecilia,"  and 
other  English  poets  have  written  of  her.  Her  festi- 
val, November  22nd,  began  to  be  celebrated  in  Eng- 
land by  music  lovers  in  1683 :  and  in  1687  John  Dry- 
den  wrote  the  anniversary  song  for  the  celebration. 
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It  was  called  "  A  Song  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  and 
the  last  verse  before  the  chorus  runs  thus : 

( Irphcus   could   lead   the   savage    race, 
And  trees   unrooted   left   their  place. 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre; 
]!ut  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  is  given. 
An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appeared, 

Mifitaking  earth   for  heaven. 

.\  ninrc  famous  poem,  "  Alexander's  Feast,  or  the 
Tower  (if  Music,"  was  written  by  the  same  poet, 
ten  \ears  later,  for  the  celebration  in  1697.  Here, 
after  telling  how  Timotlieus,  the  musician  of  Ale.K- 
andet  the  (ireat,  was  able  to  rouse  diiTerent  pas- 
sions in  the  king's  breast  by  the  music  of  his  lyre, 
he  concludes  : 

Thus,  long  ago. 

lire  heaving  bellows  learned  to  blow, 

While  organs  yet  were  mute, 

'timothcus,  to  his  lireathing  tlnte 

.\nd  sounding  lyre, 

Could  swell  the  soul  to  rage,  or  kindle  soft  desire. 

.\t  last  divine  Cecilia  came. 

Iiivenlrcss  of  the  vocal  frame ; 

The  sweet  enthusiast,  from  her  sacred  store, 

Enlarged  the  former  narrow  bound^. 

.\ud  added  length  to  solemn   soun<ls. 

With  Nature's  mother  wit  and  arts  unknown 

before. 
Lei  old  Timotheus  yield  the  prize. 
Or  both  divide  the  crown : 
lie  raised  a  mortal  to  the  skies; 
Si^c  1:1  cw  an  angel   down. 

In  1708  Alexander  Pope  wrote  an  "  Ode  fo'" 
Music  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day,''  in  which  he  celebrates 
the  saint  thus : 

Music  the  fiercest  grief  can  charm. 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm ; 
Music  can  soften  pain  to  ease, 
.\nd    make   despair   and   madness   please: 
Our  joys  below  it  can  improve, 
And  antedate  the  bliss  above. 
This  the  divine  Cecilia  found. 
And  to  her  Maker's  praise  confined  the  sound, 
When  the  full  organ  joins  the  tuneful  choir, 
The  immortal  powers  incline  their  ear. 
Borne  on  the  swelling  notes  our  souls  aspire. 
While  solemn  airs  improve  the  sacred  fire; 
.\nd  angels  lean  from  heaven  to  hear. 
Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 
To  bright  Cecilia  greater  power  is  given ; 
His  numbers  raised  a  shade  from  hoU ; 
Hers,  lift  the  soul  to  heaven. 

Tennyson,  in  "  The  I'alace  of  Art,"  when  he  is 
describing  the  pictures  which  adorn  the  walls, 
imagines  one  of  Saint  Cecilia: 


Or,  in  a  clear-walled  city  on  the  sea. 
Near  gilded  organ-pipe  her  hair 
Wound  with  white  roses  slept  St.  Cecily ; 
An  angel  looked  at  her. 

The  thought  that  seems  to  underlie  all  the  stories 
that  connect  St.  Cecilia  and  music  is  that  the 
heavenly  gift  of  music  may  help  us  at  this  joyous 
Christmas  season  to  lift  our  hearts  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  the  angel  choir ;  and  that  the  angels 
rejoice  to  hear  the  praise  that  is  offered  to  God  by 
a  pure  heart  and  holy  life. 

Eleanor  Robi.nso.v. 


Christmas   Exercises. 


?ilottoes  for  the  walls :  "  On  earth  peace,  good- 
will  toward  men;"  "Merry  Christmas;"  "Joy 
t<i  the  world;  "  "  Happy  New  Year;  "  "  Ring  out 
the  false,  ring  iti  the  true."  These  mottoes  can  be 
made  of  evergreens,  red  berries,  grains,  and  cotton, 
batting.  To  give  the  form,  wire  can  be  used.  The 
wild  rosebushes  and  thorns  will  furnish  red  berries, 
and  there  is  a  beautiful  scarlet  berry  growing  in  lit- 
tle clusters  close  to  the  stem  and  twigs  of  the  Ilex 
or  Canadian  Holly.  The  Ilex  is  a  little  shrub  grow- 
ing in  thickets,  and  retains  its  berries  long  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen — even  up  to  January.  Its  berries 
are  very  effective  in  Christmas  decoration.  The 
shrub,  which  is  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  is  quite 
abundant  in  Nova  Soctia  and  New  Brunswick,  and 
can  be  easily  found  now  on  account  of  its  bright  red 
berries. 

The  Christmas  exercises,  if  carried  out  in  school, 
should  be  bright  and  interesting.  Invite  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  pupils.  Send  to  them  a  carefully 
written  invitation  on  a  card  or  note  pai)er,  on  which 
is  inscribed  the  motto  of  the  school,  if  it  has  one; 
if  not,  choose  a  motto  from  those  given  above,  or 
others  appropriate  to  the  season.  The  invitation 
ma\-  be  written  in  this  forin : 

^/le  .Jear/it  f    mnr   .y  i'/i'/.i   n/ 
//if    .J/a/Jr    .//:// C/Xo/ 
rrijuei/ //if  /i/i'fr.ir/rr  0/ 

"f'f///  J    r  f,////iil/i// 
a/  //e    (y/t/</j/Mff.i  (jxcrcnr.i  fj/' //c  c/r/t,o/, 
^'^n/rry  S>/ //(■/' /ioo»,   ~^fcft/t/rr    /9//t, 
a/  ^  o  'c/oc/. 


-//f.     a/ir/  .    ///'I.     .  /eo/'^n    .  /j/'fli 
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The  true  spirit  of  the  Christmas  season  is  sure 
to  be  missed  if  there  is  not  some  attempt  at  gift 
makintr ;  and  nothinjj  will  please  parents  better  than 
to  get  some  little  inexpensive  gift  during  the  after- 
noon from  the  children,  showing  their  own  work. 
If  there  has  been  some  manual  training  in  the 
school,  the  scholars  can  easily  make  up  some  appro- 
priate gift,  such  as  a  work-box,  paper  cutter,  etc.; 
or  if  the  school  has  profited  by  the  exercises  in  card- 
board work  given  in  the  Review  this  year,  they 
will  be  able  to  make  such  little  gifts  as  book  marks, 
wall  pockets,  candy  baskets,  photo  frames,  table 
mats.  etc.  No  money  gift  will  give  the  same  pleas- 
ure to  the  parents  as  something  showing  their  child- 
ren's own  work ;  and  nothing  will  be  of  more  pleas- 
ure to  the  children  because  they  delight  to  do  and 
to  give.  If  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  simple  draw- 
ing, a  little  story  of  their  own  composition,  a  few 
pages  of  exercises  neatly  written  out,  showing  their 
progress  in  school  work, — let  them  do  this,  make  the 
pages  up  in  the  form  of  a  neat  booklet,  properly  in- 
scribed, and  present  it.  Parents  will  delight  in  such 
a  gift  and  treasure  it  up  for  years;  and  their  appre- 
ciation would  be  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to 
the  pupils  themselves. 

The  school  exercises  on  "  Parents'-day  "  may  con- 
sist of  an  opening  song  or  chorus,  a  scripture  read- 
ing from  Luke  II,  8-20,  with  recitations,  readings, 
songs.  This  and  previous  Christmas  numbers  of 
the  Review  will  furnish  abundant  material.  Have 
the  walls  decorated  with  pictures  as  well  as  mottoes, 
and  make  every  effort  to  give  the  schoolroom  a 
cheerful,  homelike  appearance. 

The  Eakth   h.ss   Grown   Oi.u. 

'Ihc  earth  lias  grown  old  with  its  burden  of  cti.'. 
iiut  at  Christmas  it  always  is  young; 
'I'he  heart  of  the  jewel  grows  lustrous  and   fair. 
And  its  soul  full  of  music  hreaks  forth   in  '.he-  air, 
When  the  song  of  the  angel  is  sung. 

It  is  coming,  old  earth,  it  is  coming  to-niylu  I 

On  the  snow  flakes  that  cover  thy  sod; 

The  feet  of  the  Christ-Child  falls  gentle  and  hIuu-. 

And  the  voice  of  the  Christ-Child  tells  out  u  ilh  deliglu 

That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

The  feet  of  the  humblest  may  walk  in  its  field 
Where  the  feet  of  the  holiest  have  trod; 
This,  this  is  the  marvel  of  mortals  revealed 
When  the  silvery  trumpets  of  Christmas  have  inaU-d 
That  mankind  are  the  children  of  God. 

^Phillips  Brooks. 


Reading : 

A    ChRIST.M.\S    LkcKND    1.\    BtlXILM. 

rile  cinldrcn  of  Belgium  have  a  charming  Christmas 
legend  about  .Santa  Claus'  Pony.  They  always  place  their 
wooden  sabots  on  the  window-ledge,  stuffed  full  of  oats, 
hay  and  fodder  for  the  "dear  Christmas  pony."  In  the 
early  morning  they  run  on  tiptoe  to  look;  and  behold  I  the 
hay  is  all  gone,  and  the  shoes  are  brimming  over  with  loy•^ 
and  sweetmeats!  Then  the  children  clap  their  hands  with 
glee,  and  wish  they  could  only  have  waked  in  lime  to  see 
the  pony  immcbing  his  oats.  That  would  have  been  such 
fiui. — .S7.  Wcliolas. 

Two  essays  by  a  boy  and  girl  on  the  subject,  "  It 
is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Pe.me  on   Eakth. 

"  \\  hat   means  this  glory  round  our   feet," 

The  Magi  mused,  "more  bright  than  iiiorii  ?  " 
.\nd  \oices  chanted  clear  and  sweet, 

"  To-day  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  born !  " 
"  What  means  this  star,"  the  shepherds  said, 

"  That  brightens  through  the  roc'<y  glen  ?  " 
.\iid  angels  answering  overhead. 

Sang,  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  u>  men  1  " 

'I  is  eighteen  hundred  years  and  more. 

.Since  those  sweet  oracles  were  dumb; 
We  wail   for   Him   like  ibeui  of  yore; 

.Mas  I   He  seems  so  slow  to  come  ! 
But  it  was  said,  in  words  of  g(-}Id. 

No   time   or   sorrow   e'er   shall   tlini. 
That  little  children  might  be  bold 

In  perfect  trust  to  come  In  \\\m. 

i\\\  around   about   our   feel    shall    sliuie 

A   lii^lil   like  that  the  wise  men   saw. 
]1  we  niir  loving  wills  incline 

To  that  sweet   Life  which  is  llie  Law. 
So  shall  we  learn  to  understand 

The  simple-  faith  of  shepherds  then, 
.\nd  kindly  clasping  hand  in  hand. 

Siii.L',  "  rc;:cc  on  earth,  good  will  In  nun!  " 

Jiiiiirs  A'k.v.vi'//  /.iTi'r/r. 

Reading : 

.\  Christmas  X'isitor. 

I'apa,  .\rcbie  and  May  went  to  the  woo<ls  1..  j;.  1  .1 
Christmas  tree,  and  found  iiisl  w  li.u  ihey  wauled  a  linle 
pine,  bushy  and  straight. 

"There  is  something  I  must  cut  off."  s;iid  .\.rchie.  He 
pointed  to  a  little  gray  bunch  on  niie  of  ihe  twigs,  and  pulle<l 
cuit   his  knife. 

"Ko!  no!"  cried  May,  holding  bis  hand;  "  iel  it  stay. 
It  is  a  poor  caterpillar's  house." 

May  was  right.  One  Indian  suinmer  day  a  caterpillar, 
dressed  in  brown  \  elvct,  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  woods. 
.\t  last  he  came  to  the  little  pine  tree,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, "What  a  nice  place  to  spend  the  winter!" 

So  he  made  himself  a  little  house.  He  made  it  very 
light  and  close,  of  fine,  soft  thread,  and  fastened  up  the 
door.     He  did  not  leave  himself  even  a  windo^v  to  look 
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out.  If  there  had  heen  one,  how  it  would  have  surprised 
him  to  see  that  he  and  his  house  and  the  pine  tree  were 
riding  in  a  sleigh  with  Papa  and  May  and  Archie. 

He  would  have  been  still  more  surprised  if  he  had  seen 
the  tree  standing  in  the  parlor,  covered  with  toys  and  trin- 
kets and  little  candles. 

"  It  must  be  spring  at  last,"  he  thought,  for  it  was  very 
warm  in  the  parlor. 

So  he  poked  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  his  house,  and  out  he 
came.  But  what  do  you  think?  He  was  not  a  caterpillar 
at  all! 

"  Oh,  see  the  lovely  butterfly !  "  cried  May. 

He  flew  to  the  tip-top  bough ;  and  the  children  said  there 
was  nothing  else  on  the  tree  so  pretty  as  the  butterfly. 

"  He  must  have  come  down  the  cliininey  with  Santa 
Claus !  "  said  May.  And  she  never  guessed  that  he  came 
out  of  the  caterpillar's  house — Youth's  Companion. 

Five-miiuite  talk.s  on  "  Christmas  and  New  Year 
when  I  was  at  school,"  by  several  parents  and  other 
visitors. 

Recitation. — For  a  little  girl : 

If  Santa  Claus  should  stumble, 
As  he  climbs  the  chimney  tall 
With  all  this  ice  upon  it, 
I'm  'fraid  he'd  get  a  fall 
And  smash  himself  to  pieces — 
To  say  nothing  of  the  toys ! 
Dear  me,  what  sorrow  that  would  liring 
To  all  the  girls  and  boys ! 
So  I  am  going  to  write  a  note 
And  pin  it  to  the  gate, — 
I'll  write  it  large,  so  he  can  see. 
No  matter  if  it's  late, — 
And  say,  "  Dear  Santa  Claus,  don't  try 
To  climb  the  roof  to-night. 
But  walk  right  in,  the  door's  unlocked, 
The  nursery's  on  the  right !  " 

Recitation. — By  a  girl : 

S.\NTA    Cl.M'.S   on    the    Tr.MX.       .  . 

On  a  Christmas  eve  an  emigrant  train 
Sped  oil  through  the   blackness  of  night. 

And  cleft  the  pitchy  dark  in  twain 
With  the  gleam  of  its  fierce  lioadli;j;ht. 

In  a  crowded  car,  a  noisome  place. 

Sat  a  mother,  and  her  child. 
The  woman's  face  bore  want's  wan  trace, 
But   the  little  one   only  smiled, 

And  tugged  and  pulled  at  her  mother's  dress. 

And  her  voice  had  a  merry  ring 
.\s  she  lisped,  "  Now,  mamma,  come  and  guess 

What  Santa  Claus  will  bring." 

Hut  sadly  the  mother  shook  her  head, 
"lie  never  can  catch  us  here,"  she  said, 

.\s  she  thought  of  a  happier  past ; 

"  The  train  is  going  too  fast." 


Oh,  mamma,  yes,  he'll  come,  I  say, 

So  swift  are  his  little  deer, 
They  run  all  over  the  world  to-day, — 

I'll  hang  my  stocking  up  here." 

She  pinned  the  stocking  to  the  seat. 

And  closed  her  tired  eyes, 
.A.nd  soon  she  saw  each  longed-for  sweet 

In  dreamland's  paradise. 

On  a  seat  behind  the  little  maid 

A  rough  man  sat  apart. 
But  a  soft  light  o'er  his  features  played, 

And  stole  into  his  heart. 

As  the  cars  drew  up  at  a  busy  town 

The  rough  man  left  the  train. 
But  scarce  had  from  the  steps  jumped  down 

Ere  he  was  back  again. 

.\nd  a  great  big  bundle  of  Christmas  joys 

Bulged  out  from  his  pocket  wide; 
He  filled  the  stocking  with  sweets,  and  toys 

He  laid  by  the  dreamer's  side. 

At  dawn  the  little  one  woke  with  a  shout, 

'Twas  sweet  to  hear  her  glee ; 
"  I  knowed  that  Santa  would  find  me  out ; 

He  caught  the  train,  you  see." 

Though  some  from  smiling  may  scarce  refrain, 

The  child  was  surely  right, — 
The  good  Saint  Nicholas  caught  the  train, 

And  came  aboard  that  night. 

For  the  saint  is  fond  of  the  masquerade 

And  may  fool  the  old  and  wise, 
.A.nd  so  he  came  to  the  little  maid 

In  an  emigrant's  disguise. 

And  he  dresses  in  many  ways,  because 

He  wishes  no  one  to  know  him. 
For  he  never  says,  "  I  am  Santa  Claus," 

But  his  good  deeds  always  show  him. 

Henry  C.  U'alsli. 

How  Christm.\s  Bec.\n. 

1.  The  beginning  of  Christmas  day  is  away  back  in  the 
fourth  century.  It  was  Pope  Julius  who  first  thought  of 
having  a  holiday  on  Christ's  birthday.  He  asked  St.  Cyril 
to  find  out  the  real  date  of  Christ's  birth.  And  the  result 
was  that  December  25  was  fixed  upon. 

2.  The  season  which  we  now  celebrate  was  in  the  early 
time  a  heathen  festival.  It  was  many  long  years  before  it 
became  a  Christian  holidaj'.  It  was  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  who  said,  "  The  heathen  festivals  must  gradually  be 
changed  into  Christian  ones,  and  the  Christian  festivals 
must  imitate  those. of  the  time  before  Christ." 

3.  And  this  is  just  what  has  taken  place.  In  Italy  the  old 
Saturnalia  and  Crumalia  of  the  Romans  have  been  turned 
into  a  celebration  of  Christ's  birth.  .\nd  in  Germany,  the 
old  "Jul"  (Yule)  festival  was  the  beginning  of  our 
Christmas. 

4.  The  word  Christmas  means  "  Christ's  mass,"  which 
was  the  way  in  which  the  holiday  was  first  celebrated.     The 
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Greeks   call   Christmas   Feast   of  Lights,  and  tlie   German 
word  Wcihnacht  means  Feast  of  Dedication. 

The  Story  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

1.  There  are  many  different  stories  of  who  first  thought 
of  the  Christmas  tree.  Nearly  every  coimtry  has  a  story 
of  its  own.  The  Scandinavians  say  the  Christmas  tree 
sprang  from  a  "  service  tree,"  which  grew  from  the  blood- 
soaked  ground  where  two  lovers  met  a  violent  death. 

2.  In  a  French  romance  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  great 
tree  is  described  whose  branches  are  covered  with  burning 
candles,  and  on  whose  top  is  a  vision  of  a  child  with  a  halo 
around  his  curly  head.  The  tree  represents  mankind;  the 
child,  Christ;  and  the  candles  (some  of  which  were  upside 
down),  good  and  bad  people. 

3.  The  Germans  give  St.  Winfred  the  honor  of  giving 
the  Christmas  tree  to  the  world.  He  chopped  down  a  big 
oak  tree,  and  in  its  place  a  young  fir  tree  appeared.  On 
seeing  this,  St.  Winfred  said,  "  1  his  little  tree,  a  young 
child  of  the  forest,  shall  be  your  holy  tree  to-night.  It  is 
the  wood  of  peace,  for  your  houses  are  built  of  the  fir.  It  is 
the  sign  of  an  endless  life,  for  its  leaves  are  ever  green. 
See  how  it  points  upward  to  heaven.  Let  this  be  called  the 
tree  of  the  Christ  Child.  Gather  about  it  not  in  the  wild 
wood,  but  in  your  own  homes.  There  it  will  shelter  no 
deeds  of  blood,  but  loving  gifts  and  rites  of  kindness." 

4.  Many  Germans,  however,  like  to  believe  that  the  great 
reformer.  Martin  Luther,  first  thought  of  the  Christmas 
tree.  They  say  that  one  Christmas  eve  he  went  into  his 
garden,  and,  cutting  off  a  little  fir  tree,  he  brought  it  into 
the  nursery.  He  put  some  candles  on  the  branches  and 
lighted  them.  The  first  Christmas  tree  in  Germany  was  at 
Strassburg  in  1604. 

5.  Other  people  look  to  the  Ancient  Egyptians  as  those 
who  first  gave  us  the  idea  of  the  Christmas  tree.  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  decorating  their  houses  at  the  winter 
season  with  branches  of  the  date  palm,  which  they  regarded 
not  only  as  an  emblem  of  eternal  life  but  also  of  the 
heavens. 

6.  It  is  the  German  people  who  have  introduced  the 
pretty  custom  of  the  Christmas  tree  wherever  they  have 
gone.  Every  German  has  his  Christmas  tree,  from  the 
Emperor  to  the  poorest  working  man.— .V.  E.  Journal  of 
Education. 

Recitation  —  "  Christmas     Story,"    by    Charles 

Dickens. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


Martial  law  has  been  repealed  in  South  Africa,  and 
throughout  the  new  colonies  civil  law  has  taken  the 
place  of  military  rule. 

London  is  to  be  fortified  against  a  possible  attack  in 
case  of  war. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1899,  a  British  and  a 
United  States  warship  took  part  in  a  native  dispute  in 
Samoa,  and  landed  men  to  support  the  recognized 
government  of  the  islands,  then  under  the  joint  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
.\s  a  result  of  investigations  which  followed.  Great 
Britain  withdrew,  and  the  islands  were  divided  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  United  States.  A  claim  for 
damages  caused  by  the  landing  party,  and  by  the  supply 
of  arms  and  ammimition  to  one  of  the  native  contest- 
ants, was  subiTiitted  to  the  King  of  Sweden  as  arbitra- 
tor. He  has  just  given  his  decision,  which  holds  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  responsible  for  the 
damages. 

Six  hundred  ,\ustrians  who  emigrated  to  the  Uiiited 
States  in  search  of  employment,  have  returned  in  a 
body  to  their  native  land. 

The  settlement  of  \\'elshnien  from  Patagonia  in  the 
Canadian  northwest  has  been  so  successful  that  mea- 
sures are  now  being  taken  by  friends  of  the  remaining 
Patagonian  colonists  to  transport  the  whole  colony 
to  Canada. 

Hundreds  of  families  from  Russian  Poland,  who 
were  settled  in  Brazil  about  ten  years  ago  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Brazilian  government,  are  dissatisfied 
with  their  present  condition  and  prospects,  and  have 
determined,  like  the  \\e\sh  settlers  in  Patagonia,  to 
seek  new  homes  in  Canada.  Ten  thousand  of  these 
Polish  settlers  will  come,  if  they  succeed  in  making 
suitable  arrangements. 

It  has  l)een  suggested  that  there  are  many  Canadians 
in  the  United  States  who  are  not  prospering  there  as 
they  anticipated,  and  would  therefore  be  glad  to  return 
to  their  own  land  and  settle  in  the  fertile  plains  of  the 
Northwest,  if  the  government  would  advance  funds  lor 
this  purpose.  The  movement,  in  fact,  has  already 
commenced.  A  large  district  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
has  been  settled  by  repatriated  Canadians ;  and  proba- 
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bly  a  good  part  of  the  new  settlers  now  coining  into 
the  Northwest  territories  in  such  large  numbers  from 
the  United  States  are  returning  Canadians. 

At  the  present  rate  of  destruction,  it  is  estimated,  the 
forests  of  the  United  States  will  have  disappeared  in 
twenty  years.  Canadian  forests  are  therefore  becoming 
more  and  more  valuable.  If  properly  protected,  we 
shall  have  in  our  possession  practically  the  whole  of 
the  future  wood  supply  of  the  continent,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood-working  industries  depend- 
ent on  that  supply. 

Statistics  show  that  though  there  are  manv  thou- 
sands in  Ireland  who  speak  the  Irish  language,  com- 
paratively few  are  teaching  their  children  to  speak  it. 
There  are  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  Irish  speakers  in 
Coimty  Kerry,  of  whom  less  than  two  thousand  five 
hundred  are  children. 

The  presence  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  San  Francisco 
is  causing  alarm  throughout  the  country. 

The  Colombian  government  has  declined  the  offer 
of  the  United  States  government  of  $7,000,000  for  the 
privilege  of  buying  out  the  interest  of  the  French 
Panama  Canal  company  and  coui])Ieting  the  work.  It 
is  thought  that  Colombia  will  offer  the  right  to  con- 
struct the  canal  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  United 
States  required  exclusive  control  of  a  strip  of  Colom- 
bian territory  through  which  the  canal  would  run  from 
ocean  to  ocean.  If  a  new  company  should'  be  formed 
to  finish  the  work  with  i)rivate  capital,  the  control  of 
tliis  strip  would  of  course  remain  with  the  Colombians. 
In  this  case,  the  United  States  government  would  ])ro- 
bably  undertake  the  construction  of  another  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  by  the  Nicaragua  route. 

llranches  of  the  Navy  League  are  being  formed  in 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Dominion,  with  the  approval  of 
members  of  the  Canadian  government.  Similar  bran- 
ches exist  in  England,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Imperial  navy  by 
forming  a  reserve  of  trained  seamen  ready  for  service 
in  time  of  war. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Chile  and  Argentina, 
which  was  referred  to  Great  Britain  for  arbitration, 
lias  been  thus  .settled.  The  decision  gives  to  Chile  a 
little  more  than  half  of  the  disputed  territory,  l)ut  not 
the  most  valuable  portion. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Cotton  Growers' 
Association,  an  expert  is  going  to  Northern  Nigeria 
to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  Efforts  will 
slso  be  made  to  establish  the  cotton  plant  in  other  parts 
cf  British  West  Africa. 

The  INIarconi  wireless  telegraph  station,  now  about 
completed,  at  Glace  Bay,  Cape  Breton,  consists  of  four 
towers,  over  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  the  tops  of 
which  are  connected  by  four  bridges,  from  each  of 
which  are  suspended  fifty  copper  cables,  converging  as 
they  descend  and  meeting  in  the  operating  room  of  the 
station.  A  similar  structure  has  been  erected  at 
Poldhu,  Cornwall,  and  is  now  ready  for  use.     Wireless 


communication  between  Canada  and  England  will  pro- 
bably be  opened  to  the  public  before  many  days.  A 
despatch  from  the  Governor-General  of  Canada  to  the 
King  is  said  to  be  held  ready  for  transmission  as  soop. 
as  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use. 

Discussing  the  proposed  extension  of  the  ("irand 
Trunk  Railway  to  the  Pacific,  Sir  Sanford  Fleming 
advocates  making  the  Intercolonial  a  transcontinental 
line,  by  carrying  it  across  the  new  bridge  at  Quebec 
and  thence  by  the  shortest  possible  route  to  Port 
Simpson.  By  this  route  the  distance  from  European 
ports  to  Japan  and  China  would  be  shorter  than  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  route,  and  very  much  shorter  than  bv 
ihe  route  via  New  York  and  .Sail  Francisco. 

Discoveries  of  remarkable  interest  have  been  made 
in  the  ruins  of  Upper  Egyjit  by  Professor  I'etrie.  In 
a  royal  tomb  seven  thousand  years  old,  he  has  found 
jewelry  of  delicate  workmanship,  in  which  beads  of  pre- 
cious stones  were  strung  upon  human  hair  and  threads 
of  gold  twined  together,  the  gold  having  been  beaten 
out  to  the  thickness  of  the  hair.  Cloth  as  fine  as  the 
finest  cambric  of  modern  manufacture  was  found  in  the 
same  tomb.  In  another  grave  he  found  pottery  which, 
from  its  shape  and  material,  he  believes  to  be  of 
foreign  worknianship;  showing  that  commerce  e.visted 
at  that  early  jieriod,  and  that  civilization  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  is  some  three  thousand  years  older 
than  was  heretofore  believed.  He  also  found  inscrip- 
tions tiiat  show  that  an  alphabet  from  which  our  own 
alphabet  has  been  derived,  through  those  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Phoenicians,  and  which  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  was  used  in  Egypt 
long  before  hieroglyphics  were  introduced;  so  that  we 
are  now  able  to  carry  the  origin  of  our  alphabet  back 
lo  prehistoric  man. 

It  has  been  established  beyond  (juestion  that  Galileo 
was  the  inventor  of  the  thermometer.  Certain  writings 
of  his  also  show  that  the  idea  .of  communicating  with 
a  distant  person  ''  by  means  of  the  sympathy  of  two 
magnetized  bars "  had  been  suggested  in  his  time, 
though  he  seems  not  to  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
practical  possibility. 

The   ashes   of   Columbus,    taken  from    lla\'aiia   after 

the  fall  of  the   Spanish  dominion  in  Cuba,  have  been 

deposited  in  a  special  mausoleum  erected  for  them  in 
the  cathedral  at  Seville,  Spain. 

Lars  JMoellers,  an  Eskimo,  who  published  the  only 
newspaper  in  Greenland,  is  dead.  He  began  his  journal 
with  pictures  only,  and  distributed  it  himself  in  differ- 
ent settlements.  In  each  settlement  he  taught  some  one 
or  more  of  the  Eskimos  to  read.  These  taught  their 
neighbors,  and  the  newspaper  thus  found  readers.  Its 
publication  will  be  continued  by  another   Eskimo. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  projected  line  will 
run  from  some  point  near  Toronto  to  the  northern 
district  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  thence  across 
the  continent,  one  hundred  miles  or  more  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Canadian  Pacific  road;  crossing  the  moun- 
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1,'iins  either  by  Peace  River  or  by  Pine  River  Pass,  and 
reaching  the  ocean  at  Bute  Inlet  or  Port  Simpson,  as 
may  be  decided  hiter.  The  ci)untr\-  along  the  route  is 
well  wooded,  ami  in  some  sections  even  better  adapted 
to  corn  than  that  along  the  Canadian  Pacific.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  2,500  miles,  and  the  work  will  require 
;d)0Ut  five  years  for  its  completion.  There  is  another 
new  railway,  the  Canadian  Xorthern,  now  in  course  nl 
construction,  lying  between  the  route  of  the  proposed 
new  Grand  Trunk  line  and  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
A  fourth  is  projected,  to  run  through  the  north  Ol 
(Jucbec  province  to  James  Bay,  and  thence  to  the 
Xortli  Saskatchewan.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  three 
(ir  more  roads  in  our  great  Northwest,  and  the  rapi<l 
development  of  the  country  is  already  making  their 
want  severely  felt. 

The  most  northern  railway  in  the  world  has  just 
been  opened  to  traffic.  It  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  runs  from  Ofoten,  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway, 
to  Geliivara,  in  Sweden. 

Mexico's  great  railway,  the  Mexican  Central,  is 
sending  out  branch  lines,  east  and  west,  which  will 
soon  extend  from  sea  to  sea.  The  western  terminus 
will  be  at  Mauzanilla,  where  harbor  works  are  now 
being  constructed  by  the  government,  and  the  eastern 
terminus  at  Tampico. 

Wireless  telegraph  signals  between  two  moving  rail- 
wav  trains  may  be  used  to  prevent  collisions.  The  plan 
has  Ijeen  successfully  tried  in  Germany. 

Three  important  railways  in  England  have  given 
notice  that  they  will  apply  for  permission  to  use  elec- 
tric traction  instead  of  locomotives. 

A  French  l-lngineer  predicts  that  in  ten  years  petro- 
leum and  alcohol  will  be  so  generally  used  as  fuel  that 
coal  mining  will  not  pay.  It  is  proposed  in  France  to 
raise  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  as  a  source  of  supply 
for  the  manufacture  of  alcohol  for  fuel. 

Since  1897,  Russia  has  produced  more  petroleum 
than  the  United  States.  Baku,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is 
the  centre  of  the  Russian  oil  fields:  and  two-thirds  of 
its  total  production  now  finds  a  market  as  fuel  oil. 

The  Turkish  troops  that  were  encroaching  at  .\den 
have  been  withdrawn  at  the  demand  of  the  British,  .iiid 
ihc  matter  is  amicably  settled. 

Great  Britain  and  Germany  may  unite  in  a  naval 
demonstration  against  X'enezuela,  to  obtain  redress 
for  the  ill-treatment  of    I'.ritish   and   German   subjects. 

The  volcanic  eruption  in  Guatemala  proves  to  have 
lieen  more  destructive  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Later 
advices  say  that  several  small  towns  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  five  thousaiul  persons  perished. 

The  insurgent  forces  in  V'enezuala  are  disorganize! 
and  the  revolution  apparently  at  an  end  for  the  pre- 
sent. A  new  insurrection  is  threatened  in  Hayti.  In 
Colombia,  just  as  the  fortune  of  war  seemed  to  be 
turning  in  favor  of  the  government  a  new  dictator  has 
put  himself  at  the  head  df  affairs,  if  there  is  an  ac- 


knowledged head.     The  civil   war,  however,  still   con- 
tinues. 

The  \olcaiio  on  the  island  of  St.  Vincent  continues 
^ji'live.  It  is  believed  that  (jeorgetown  will  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  part  of  the 
i.bind  is  out  of  the  range  of  danger. 

A  fresh  eruption  Stromboli,  the  island  volcano  near 
Naples,  took  place  on  the  i8th  of  last  month;  and  the 
volcano  Kilanea,  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  more 
active  than  it  has  been  for  twenty  years. 

.'Vn  international  conference  on  earthquakes  is  to  be 
held  earlv  in  1903,  on  the  iniative  of  the  German  gov- 
einnient. 

F.ieoliical  vision  is  the  latest  marvellous  invention 
to  be  recorded.  By  means  of  a  small  rapidly  moving 
instrument  at  each  end  of  an  electric  wire,  it  will  be 
])Ossible  to  see  at  a  distance,  just  as  we  now  hear  by 
means  of  a  telephone.  The  picture  becomes  visible 
upon  a  white  screen  placed  before  the  receiving  instru- 
ment. The  inventor  hopes  ultimately  to  be  able  to 
throw  the  picture  directly  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye. 

The  stories  of  the  days  of  the  Crusades,  when  men, 
women  and  children  left  their  homes  in  hundreds,  fol- 
lowing some  leader  without  knowing  why  or  where, 
have  found  a  parallel  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  A 
company  of  sixteen  hundred  of  the  Doukabors  (or 
Christian  Community  of  the  Universal  Brotherhood, 
as  they  call  themselves),  marched  into  Yorkton,  Man-- 
toba,  on  the  evening  of  the  j8th  October,  with  no 
motive  and  no  destination  in  view,  except  that  they 
were  looking  for  the  light.  Some  weeks  before  they 
turned  their  horses  and  cattle  loose  upon  the  plains. 
believing  it  was  wrong  for  them  to  hold  beasts  in  cap- 
tivity. They  will  not  eat  meat  nor  drink  milk,  nor  will 
they  wear  clothing  of  wool  or  leather.  The  government 
!:o:d  their  neglected  animals  to  other  settlers,  realiz- 
ing a  large  sum  with  which  they  are  now  caring  for 
the  women  and  children  of  the  fanatics.  These  people 
complain  that  they  are  persecuted,  because  they  are 
required  to  comply  with  the  marriage  laws  and  oth-r 
laws  of  the  province,  saying  that  their  religion  iovhi'.U 
them  to  recognize  any  laws.  Three  or  four  years  a-  > 
r.iore  than  seven  thousand  of  them  were  brought  from 
Russia  to  Canada,  under  promise  of  religious  freedom, 
which  was  said  to  be  denied  to  them  in  Russia.  Th  " 
were  very  much  pitied  at  the  time;  but,  seeing  what 
their  religious  freedom  is  held  to  mean,  perhajis  Russia 
was  more  to  be  pitied  while  they  remained.  !  h  ■ 
Doukabors  have  prospered  since  they  came  to  Canada; 
and  they  are.  therefore,  not  without  means.  Tlirce- 
fourths  of  them  are  not  as  yet  inclined  to  go  on  r"'- 
grimage,  but  seem  contented  to  submit  to  our  laws,  an<l 
h.av  become  contented  and  useful  citizens. 


Be  ashamed  of  nothing  on  earth  except  poor 
work,  which  is  a  thing-  to  be  ashamed  of.  Select 
whatever  you  arc  best  fitted  for  and  tram  yourselt 
to  thorottgliness  in  that  line— Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 
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Rhyming-  Lesson  on  the  Bones. 

In  my  little  face  so  plainly  seen, 

If  you  count  the  bones  you'll  find  fourteen. 

And  besides  all  these,  somebody  has  said 

You  will  find  eight  more  in  my  curly  head ; 

On  both  sides  of  my  head  is  a  little  pink  ear, 

With  three  bones  in  each  to  help  me  to  hear ; 

And  locked  together,  a  long  white  line. 

Are  the  twenty-six  bones  that  make  my  spine. 

If  you  look  at  my  shoulders  you  there  will  lind 

.\  bone  in  front  and  a  bone  behind. 

While  my  twenty-four  ribs  together  combine 

To  make  this  stout  little  chest  of  mine. 

The  bones   of  my  arms   you   see  are   liut    few, 

Here  is  one  in  my  arm,  in  each  forearm  are  two. 

The  bones  in  my  wrist  are  bound  snug  and  tight. 

Eight  in  my  left  wrist,  and  eight  in  my  right. 

There  are  five  in  each  hand  and  five  in  each  foot. 

And  in  fingers  and  toes  twenty-eight  are  put ; 

One  bone  in  my  hips,  and  it  looks  like  a  cup, 

The  end  of  my  thigh-bone  will  just  fill  it  up; 

The  bone  in  my  thigh  lias  a  \ery  queer  name — 

Femur,  or  thigh-bone,  it  means  the  same. 

My  knee-pan  covers  the  joint  at  my  knee. 

And  from  this  to  my  ankle  two  bones  you  see. 

The  seven  short  bones  in  my  ankle  found 

By  strong  white  cords  together  are  bound. 

If  an  apple  or  pear  I  wish  to  bite, 

I've  thirty-two  teeth  so  strong  and  white. 

And  I'll  always  remember,  in  spite  of  my  play. 

With  water  and  brush  to  cleanse  them  each  day. 

Since  the  way  I  sit  my  bones  must  affect, 

I'll  try  while  I'm  young  to  sit  very  erect. 

And  when  I  grow  older  you'll  every  one  see 

What  a  straight  man  or  woman  I  then  shall  be. 

— Liccie  M.  Hadlcy,  Oskaloosa,  Joica. 


Advantag-es  of  Centralization. 


1.  The  health  of  the  children  is  better,  the  child- 
ren  being  less  exposed  to  stormy  weather,  and 
avoiding  sitting  in  damp  clothing. 

2.  Attendance  is  from  fifty  to  150  per  cent  great- 
er, more  regular,  and  of  longer  continuance,  and 
there  is  neither  tardiness  nor  truancy. 

3.  Fewer  teachers  are  required,  so  better  teachers 
may  be  secured  and  better  wages  paid.  Teachers 
are  brought  together  in  a  community  where  profes- 
sional zeal  is  cultivated. 

4.  Pupils  work  in  graded  schools,  and  both  teach- 
ers and  pupils  are  under  systematic  and  closer  super- 
vision. 

5.  Pupils  are  in  better  schoolhouses,  where  there 
is  better  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating,  and  more 
appliances  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Better  opportunity  is  afYorded  for  special  work 
in  music,  drawing,  etc. 


7.  Cost  in  nearly  all  cases  is  reduced.  Under 
this  is  included  cost  and  maintenance  of  school 
buildings,  apparatus,   furniture,  and  tuition. 

8.  School  year  is  often  much  longer. 

9.  Pupils  are  benefited  by  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  culture  resulting  therefrom. 

10.  The  whole  community  is  drawn  together. 

11.  Public  conveyances  used  for  children  in  the 
day  time  may  be  used  to  transport  their  parents  to 
public  gatherings  in  the  evenings,  to  lecture  courses, 
etc. 

12.  Tratisportation  makes  possible  the  distribution 
of  mail  throughout  the  whole  township  daily. 

13.  Finally,  by  transportation  the  farm,  again  as  I 
of  old,  becomes  the  ideal  place  in  which  to  bring  up 
children,  enabling  them  to  secure  the  advantages  of . 
centres  of  population  and  spend  their  evenings  and 
holiday  time  in  the  country  in  contact  with  nature 
and  plenty  of  work  instead  of  idly  loafing  about 
town. — School  Board  Journal. 


School  Manners. 


■'  Some  years  ago  I  visited  a  pulilic  school  in  Han- 
over, Germany.  I  was  surprised  the  day  after  my 
first  visit  to  be  respectfully  greeted  on  the  street  by 
a  number  of  boys.  They  were  from  the  public 
school,  and  though  I  had  not  recognized  them,  they 
recognized  me.  There  was  nothing  servile  about  the 
matter,  but  simply  a  manly  and  gentlemanly  token 
of  respect,  ait  act  of  politeness. 

"  A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  .'\merican  boy  of 
nine  and  a  girl  of  eight  introduced  to  a  lady. 
Neither  of  them  showed  the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  to  do,  but  simply  stood  awkwardly  looking  out 
(if  the  corners  of  their  eyes  at  the  lady  without  a 
word  t)f  response.  It  was  not  timidity,  for  neither 
of  them  is  afflicted  in  that  way.  It  was  siinply  ig- 
norance of  one  of  the  simplest  practices  of  etiquette. 
And  their  parents  are  people  of  culture,  the  father 
being  a  professional  man  of  high  standing.  I  felt 
very  sure  that  children  of  the  humblest  parents  in 
("lermany,  under  like  circumstances,  would  have 
stepped  forward  in  a  polite  way,  given  the  hand  and 
said,  '  How  do  you  do.'  Now  we  do  not  like  com- 
parisons disparaging  to  ourselves,  but  it  is  better 
that  we  look  without  prejudice  at  these  facts,  and 
as  parents  and  teachers  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
train  the  children  committed  to  our  care." — L.  Seely 
in  Normal  Instructor. 
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Thought  Questions. 


I   .W  hat  hour  would  be  the  exact  middle  of  the 
w  cck .'' 

2.  \\'heii  is  the  exact  middle  of  December  ? 

3.  When  will  the  present  century  end? 

4.  \\  hat  is  the  difference  between  six  inches 
sijuare  and  six  square  inches  ? 

5.  The  difference  between  three  times  the  number 
and  seven  times  the  same  number  is  72 ;  what  is  the 
number  ? 

6.  From  what  must  be  6  3-4  be  taken  to  leave 
9  1-2? 

7.  By  what  must  7  be  multiplied  to  give  the  pro- 
duct 1-7? 

8.  By  what  must  7  be  divided  to  give  the  quotient 

1-7- 

9.  What  number  increased  by  1-6  of  itself  is 
equal  to  84  ? 

10.  What  is  1-2  per  cent  of  1-2? 

11.  Find  25  1-3  per  cent  of  66  2-3  per  cent. 

12.  A  cat  weighs  10  1-2  pounds  of  its  own  weight ; 
ho ,'   heavy  is  the  cat  ? 

13.  How  many  pints  in  621-2  per  cent  of  a 
bushel  ? 

14.  If  the  selling  price  is  2  1-2  times  the  gain, 
what  is  the  gain  per  cent  ? 

15,.  If  the  cost  is  2  1-2  times  the  gain,  what  is  the 
gain  per  cent  ? 

16.  If  4-5  of  the  selling  price  equals  the  cost, 
what  is  the  per  cent  of  gain  ? 

17.  If  I  sell  1-2  yard  for  the  cost  of  2-3  of  a  yard, 
what  is  the  per  cent  of  gain? 

18.  Forty  yards  of  string  is  to  be  cut  into  yard 
lengths ;  how  many  times  must  it  be  cut  ? 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


I'lie  Count}'  Academy  at  Church  Point.  Digby  County,  is 
in  charge  of  Rev.  Augustine  F.  Amirault.  Class  A.,  as 
Principal.  Efficient  work  is  being-  done  by  the  Principal 
and  by  the  professors  of  Ste.  Anne's  College,  who  are 
assisting  him  m  the  work  of  the  Academy.  Twenty-six 
pupils  are  enrolled,  nearly  all  of  whom  arc  French  Aca- 
dians.  Nine  of  these  pupils  are  undertaking  the  work  of 
Grade  XII.     The  remainder  are  in  Grades  IX  and  X. 


Mr.  Albert  H.  Leake,  the  Ontario  director  for  the  Mac- 
Donald  Fund,  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Ontario  govern 
ment  and  appointed  Inspector  of  Technical  Education.  His 
duties  comprise  the  supervision  of  art  and  technical  schools, 
and  of  the  subjects  of  manual  training  and  liouseliold 
S-ience. 


Miss  Vvilliston  and  Miss  Smith,  teachers  at  advocate  Har- 
bor, Cumberland  Co.,  have  raised  the  sum  of  $33.41  by 
means  of  a  pie  social.  The  money  will  be  expended  in 
purchasing  a  library. 


The  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  St.  Martins,  \.  li., 
superior  school,  held  a  successful  entertainment  on  Satur- 
day evening,  Nov.  22nd.  The  proceeds,  which  netted  $55, 
will  be  expended  upon  the  school  library. 


Tlic  Dorchester,   N.   B.,   superior  school.   B.   P.   Steeves, 
B.  A.,  principal,  has  recently  added  150  books  to  its  library. 


Nine  graduates  of  Acadia  College  are  studying  at  Yale 
University  this  year. 


The  Robertson  Point,  N.  B.,  school  held  a  social  on  the 
4th  November,  from  which  they  realized  a  sum  of  money 
which  will  be  expended  in  purchasing  a  dictionary  and 
other  apparatus  for  the  school. 


A  pie  social  was  held  recently  at  Maple  Green  school, 
Restigouche  Co.  The  proceeds,  $29,  were  used  to  procure 
new  desks  which  were  badly  needed. 


1  lie  ^lount  Allison  institutions  at  Sackville  were  never 
in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  this  year.  The  Ladies 
College  has  about  175  students  in  attendance,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  larger  number  after  the  Christmas  holidays. 


Of  the  five  bursaries  competed  for  in  the  Dalhousie 
matriculation  examination,  four  were  taken  by  graduates 
of  the  Halifax  Academj-,  and  Miss  A.  K.  Pennington,  one 
of  the  students,  led  in  the  examination.  Principal  Kennedy 
and  his  statT  are  to  be  congratidated  on  such  excellent 
results  as  well  as  for  the  fine  standing  of  the  Academy 
students  in  the  provincial  e.xaminations  for  the  year. 


Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  Glace  Bay,  C.  B.,  con- 
siderably more  school  accommodation  has  been  necessary. 
A  si.K  thousand  dollar  four  department  school  building  is, 
now  being  erected  at  Dominion  No.  2,  and  in  a  short  time 
a  large  central  building  will  be  erected. — Hx.  Chronicle. 


Miss  Longley,  daughter  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longley,  Attor- 
ney-General of  Nova  Scotia,  has  gained  a  prize  of  £g,  the 
Intermediate  Pass  National  Prize  awarded  by  Trinity  Col- 
lege, London,  to  the  j'oungest  candidate  who  gains  the 
highest  mark  in  the  theory  and  history  of  music.  Miss 
Longley,  who  gained  full  marks  for  her  paper,  has  been  a 
pupil  at  Edgehill  School.  Windsor,  for  the  past  three  years, 
and  has  been  a  pupil  of  Miss  Katherine  Manners,  the  ac- 
complished music  instructor  of  the  school.  In  the  same 
examination  two  other  pupils  of  Edgehill  distinguished 
themselves.  Miss  Dorothy  Henck'iir,  gaining  95,  ancj  Miss 
Catherine  Palmer,  93,  out  of  a  possible  100  marks. 


Many  schools  are  vacant  in  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 
Ten   school   houses  are   reported   vacant    in  one   territory, 
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and  the  Port  Hood  Greetings,  from  which  this  informatimi 
is  obtained,  concUides  that  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
'■is  principally  due  to  the  beggarly  salaries  offered  in  most 
instances  to  duly  licensed  teachers  who  spent  much  time 
and  money  to  qualify  for  such  positions.  The  average  pay 
for  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  wages  paid  to  miners  and 
other  laborers.  How  can  we  expect  those  who  are  entrust- 
ed to  guide  the  mental  development  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion to  have  heart  in  their  work  if  ihey  are  not  sufficiently 
paid." 


thirty-tive  if  a  man,  in  order  to  be  retired.  The  pensioner 
receives  not  le.^s  than  lialf  liis  actual  salary  nor  more  than 
$1,500. 


The  preliminary  announcement  of  Cornell's  Summer 
Session  for  1903  will  be  found  in  the  advertising  pages  o' 
this  month's  Review.  We  note  with  interest  that  amonii 
the  ninety-eight  courses  offered,  there  are  sixteen  devoted 
to  geography  and  its  underlying  science.  As  an  index  of 
the  growing  favor  with  which  summer  sessions  of  univer- 
sities are  viewed  by  teachers,  we  note  from  the  new  Cor- 
nell Register  that  the  attendance  of  the  summer  session  of 
1902  increased  nearly  30  per  cent  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 


The  University  of  New  Brunswick  has  lately  received 
several  valuable  donations  to  its  engineering  department. 
This,  as  well  as  other  departments  in  the  university.  i>  in 
a  high  state  of  efficiency,  the  classes  are  large,  and  great 
interest  is  being  manifested  by  students.  More  money  is 
urgently  needed  to  carry  on  with  greater  efficiency  the 
important  work  that  the  university  is  doing  as  the  head  of 
the  educational  system  in  the  province.  Not  only  should 
the  government  increase  the  grant,  but  private  citizens 
should  show  their  appreciation  by  giving  of  their  means 
to  support  the  university. 


Rev.  Dr.  Gordon,  of  the  Halifax  Presbyterian  College, 
has  accepted  the  principalship  of  Queens  University.  The 
salary  is  $4,000  and  house  rent  free.  Dr.  Gordon  is  fifty- 
seven  years  of  age,  is  a  man  of  influence  and  learning,  and 
it  is  hoped  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  to  the  late  Prin- 
cipal Grant. 


Cornell  University  has  just  adopted  a  .sort  of  pension 
system,  under  which  her  professors  will  be  placed  on  iho 
retired  list  on  reaching  the  age  of  seventy.  For  five  j'ear.; 
thereafter  they  will  serve  as  occasi.  n  il  lecturers,  and  after 
that  have  nothing  to  do;  and  lli.y  will  draw  a  salary  of 
$1,500  a  year. — Pathfinder. 


The  Teachers"  ^lutual  Benefit  Association  of  New  York 
was  the  first  to  start  the  movement  for  pensioning  teach- 
ers, so  that  a  discussion  of  it  may  be  useful  to  other  cities 
.\t  first  the  teachers  paid  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  their 
salaries  to  support  the  organization,  and  this  amount  was 
further  increased  by  rarious  fairs.  The  amount  thus  raised 
proving  insufficient,  a  bill  was  framed  and  passed  through 
the  legislature  setting  aside  five  per  cent  of  the  excise  tax 
for  the  pension  finid.  This  gives  a  fund  of  something  like 
$250,000  a  year,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  comp- 
troller and  is  paid  through  him  to  the  retired  teachers.  A 
teacher  has  to  serve  at  least  thirty  years  if  a  woman,  and 


Dr.  Parkin,  who  has  been  at  O.xfurd  some  lime  arrang- 
ing for  the  admission  to  the  university  of  the  Cecil  Rhodes' 
scholars,  sailed  for  New  York,  November  22.  He  said  that 
probably  200  students  would  have  residence  at  Oxford  in 
1904  under  Mr.  Rhodes'  bequest.  He  believed  that  all  the 
provinces  in  Canada  would  eventually  be  included  in  the 
provisions  of  the  bequest. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


The  Chignecto  Isthmus  and  its  First  Settlers.  By 
Howard  Trueman.  Cloth.  Pages  268. 
This  book  is  almost  an  ideal  ene  as  a  record  of  local  his- 
tory. Starting  with  the  thought  of  writing  the  history  of 
the  Trueman  family,  the  author  tells  us  that  interesting 
facts  concerning  other  families  came  inevitably  to  light 
in  his  researches.  Then  with  the  instinct  of  the  true 
historian  he  has  given  us  an  admirable  setting  in  a 
brief  though  comprehensive  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
Isthmus.  Mr.  Trueman  has  given  us  many  important  facts, 
sifting  evidence  with  much  care,  and  has  made  us  better 
acquainted  with  ihe  history  of  an  interesting  portion  of 
New  Brunswick  and  of  those  families  who  have  done  so 
nnich  for  that  and  the  surrounding  country.  Prof.  ^V'.  F. 
Ganong  furnishes  an  excellent  introduction  which  closes 
with  the  hope  that  this  may  prove  "  the  leader  of  a  long 
series  of  such  local  histories  which  will  not  cease  to  appear 
until  every  portion  of  these  interesting  provinces  has  been 
adequately  treated." 


.M-\STERPIECES    OF    Greek    LITERATURE,   with    Biographical 
Sketches  and  Notes      Edited  by  John  Henry  Wright, 
LL.    D.,   Professor   of    Greek   in    Harvard   University. 
Cloth.     Pages  456.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     Boston. 
In    these    later   days,    when    the    usefulness    of   learning 
Greek  is  questioned,  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  translations  of  the  world  renowned  liter- 
ature of  that  country.     In  this  book,  attractive  both  in  its 
appearance  and  contents,  an  attempt  has  been  ma.de,  and 
apparently   with    success,   to   group   together   the   best   ex- 
amples   of    Greek    poetry    and    prose,    with    biographical 
sketches   showing   the   author's   place   in   literature.     Prof. 
Wright's  introduction  is  a  fine  piece  of  writing,  a  fitting 
prelude  to  the  noble  verse  and  stately  prose  which  follow. 


Qi'.vLiTATiVE  Analysis.     -V  Manual   for  the  use  of  stud- 
ents of  Chemistry  in  Schools  and  Colleges.     By  L.  M. 
Dennis,  Professor  of  Analytical  and  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry,   Cornell    University,    and    Theodore    WhitteLsey, 
Instructor  in  .Analytical  Chemistry,  Cornell  University, 
Cloth.     142  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The    introduction    discusses    in    considerable   detail   tho 
principles   and   operations    involved    in    Qualitative   Analy- 
sis.    The   characteristic   features  of  the   remainder   of  the 
work   are :   first,   definite  and   detailed   directions    for   per- 
forming the  operations  that  are  used  in  the  separation  and 
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detection  of  the  different  elements  and  groups;  second,  .1 
full  discussion  of  the  reasons  underlying  those  operations, 
and  of  the  precautions  that  must  he  observed  to  obtain  the 
desired  results ;  and  third,  occasional  references  to  articles 
in  chemical  journals  that  deal  with  new  methods  or  with 
those  reactions  which  are  still  under  discussion. 


Macmillan's  Shorter  GECGRArnv  of  the  World,     By  G. 

F.  Bosworth,  F.R.G.S.     Cloth.     Pages  197.     Macmillan 

&  Co.,  London. 
This  is  a  very  complete  and  convenient  little  handbook 
for  teachers  and  students,  with  maps  and  the  main  geogra- 
phical features  of  the  world.     It  can  be  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket. 


Sir  IValtcr  Scott's  Ivanhoe.     Abridged  for  schools.     Cloih. 
Pages  .XV -f- 273.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
Attractive,    in    large    clear    type,    uitli    illustrations,    and 
notes  containing  explan.itinns  of  difficull    wiirds. 


Latin  ELEf;iAi.\s  and  I'rosodv   Rhv.mes  for  Beginners.     By 
C.  PL  St.  L.  Russell,  U.  A.     Cloth.     Pages  134.     Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  London. 
This  book  contains  copies  of  Latin  lines  for  re-arrange- 
ment into  elegiacs,  with  a  literal  translation  upon  opposite 
pages. 


The   Book   of   Nature   Myths.     By   Florence   Holbrook, 
Principal  of  Forcstville  School,  Chicago.     Cloth.  Pages 
215.     Houghton,  Miftlin  &  Company,   Boston. 
This  book  of  Nature  Myths  will  prove  interesting  read- 
ing for  children.     The  material   has  been  culled  from  the 
fnlk-lorc  of  primitive  races,  and  the  stories  have  been  adap- 
ted til  youlhful  minds  with  considerable  skill.     They  appeal 
to  the  nnagination,  and  are  sure  to  arouse  an   interest   fin- 
objects  in  nature  and  create  a  more  sympathetic  study  of 
them  in  future  years. 


Elementarv  Studies  in  Insect  Life.    By  Saml.  J.  Hunter, 

A.  M.,    Associate    Professor    of    Comparative   Zoology 

and  Entomology,  University  of  Kansas.     Cloth.     Pages 

369,  with  260  illustrations.     Price  $1.25,  postpaid. 

A  very  attractive  book.     It  presents  the  biologic  phases 

of  insect  life  on  a  new  plan.     It  begins  with  the  earliest 

stages   of   insect   growth   and   development,   and   leads   the 

student  up  to  some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  biology 

as  presented  by  insects.     The  book  assists  and  encourages 

the  student  to  learn  from  independent  personal  observation 

such    facts    as    he    can    in    field    and    laboratory    concerning 

insect  life. 


Sf.i.ect  Translations  from  Old  English  Poetry.    Edited 
by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  of  the  English  Language 
and   Literature   in   Yale   University,   and   Chauncey   B. 
Tinker,   Eoote  Fellow   in  English   of  Yale   I'nivcrsity. 
Cloth.     195  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  BostoiL 
Teachers  of  general  courses  in  English  literature  and  uf 
elementary  courses  in  Old  English  have  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  presenting  to  their  classes  good  speci- 


mens of  our  earliest  literature  in  adequate  translations, 
and  hence  instruction  covering  that  period  has  often  been 
unsatisfactory.  The  present  volume  is  a  selection  from 
the  best  poetry,  in  the  best  available  translations  (according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  editors),  with  prefatory  notes  con- 
taining, among  other  useful  matter,  bibliographical  refer- 
ences. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  published  under  the 
title  "  Right  Reading  for  Children,"  the  views  of  eminent 
literary  and  educational  people  on  this  important  subject, 
with  a  list  of  suitable  books. 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  London,  have  published  a  short  intro- 
duction to  Graphical  Algebra,  price  6d. 

C.  \V.  Bardeen,  Syracu*e,  N.  Y.,  publishes  a  small  pamph- 
let which  contains  some  excellent  ideas  on  Business 
Education,  by  Supt.  Edward  L.  Stevens,  and  the  founda- 
tion that  is  laid  fur  it  in  the  traijiing  received  in  the  public 
schools. 


DECEMBER    MAGAZINES. 


The  chief  features  of  the  December  Century  are  the  color 
work,  the  Ijeginning  of  a  new  serial  story,  a  second  paper 
on  the  Trusts,  and  Christmas  material  which  includes  an 
engraving  of  a  Madonna  and  child,  two  Christmas  stories 
and  Christmas  poems.... In  the  wealth  of  Christmas  story 
in  the  holiday  issue  of  5/.  A'icliolas,  J.  L.  Harbour's  Christ- 
mas on  the  Singing  River,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  Lady- 
Bab}',  Marion  Ames  Taggart's  Beth  of  Queerin  Place,  ,^lice 
Caldwell  llegan's  The  Watermelon  Stockings,  and  Howard 
Pyle's  The  Story  of  King  Arthur  and  His  Knights,  pecul- 
iar interest  attaches  to  "Lu  Sing,"  written  by  Louisa  M. 
Alcott  some  years  before  her  death  and  now  published  for 

the  first  time The  Christmas  number  of  The  Dcliiu'ii- 

lor  celebrates  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  that  splendid 
magazine,  and  is  the  most  complete,  and  at  the  same  time 
tlie  most  beautiful  magazine  for  women  ever  produced  at 
the  popular  price — one  dollar  a  year.  It  contains  over  230 
pages  of  interesting  matter,  including  34  full-page  illustra- 
tions, of  which  20  are  in  color.  ..  .Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
new  president  of  Princeton  university,  opens  the  December 
Atlantic  with  an  able  and  stimulating  article  on  The  Ideals 
of  America.  P.  T.  McGrath,  editor  of  the  St.  John's 
Herald,  Newfoundland,  discusses  the  Atlantic  Fisheries 
froiji  his  home  standpoint.  Francis  H.  Nichols  contributes 
Chinese  dislike  of  Christianity,  showing  how  the  well-in- 
tended errors  of  missionaries  and  others  hamper  the  spread 
of  Christian  influence  and  provoke  antagonism.  C.  H. 
Henderson  gives  some  noteworthy  Impressions  of  Port<v 
Rico  and  Porto  Rican  Schools ;  and  \.  P.  Winston  con- 
tinues his  studies  of  the  labor  question.  There  are  liter- 
ary articles,  poetry  and  stories,  making  up  an  excellent 
number.  . .  .  A  real  service  is  done  for  readers,  in  these  days 
cif  publishing  in  floods,  when  a  journal  selects  and  des- 
cribes the  really  important  works  in  the  several  branches 
literature.  This  very  thing  is  what  is  attempted  in  77ii- 
OnllooU's  fourteenth  annual  Book  Number  in  its  group 
articles  treating  fiction,  biography,  art,  and  so  on.  There 
are  also  many  portraits,  attractive  illustrated  articles,  and 
(as  always  and  fifty-two  times  a  year)  comment  on  and 
interpretation  of  the  curreiU  history  of  the  world. 
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A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY. 


In  order  to  clear  out  the  remainder  of  a  large 
edition  of  the  "  Canadian  History  Readings,"'  pub- 
lished by  the  Review,  we  offer  for  two  months  the 
bound  volumes  at  the  reduced  price  of  seventy-five 
cents  each,  former  price,  one  dollar.  This  hand- 
somel}'  bound  volume  with  its  350  pages  of  stories 
and  events  in  Canadian  history  should  be  in  every 
library  in  Canada.  Look  at  the  list  of  topics  given 
below  and  see  what  a  help  these  readings  would  be 
to  give  a  better  knowledge  of  Canadian  History. 
As  supplementary  reading  for  boys  and  girls  they 
are  invaluable. 

Story  of  Lady  Latour. 

Settlement  of  Port  Royal. 

The  Acadian  People. 

Expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 

Story  of  the  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Story  of  Laura  Secord. 

The  Cabots  and  their  Voyages. 

Jacques  Cartier's  First  Voyage. 

Newfoundland  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

The  Newfoundland  of  To-day. 

Location  of  the  Acadians  in  Nova  Scotia. 

First  Siege  and  Capture  of  Louisbourg. 

Siege  of  Louisbourg  in  1758. 

The  Loyalists  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Inheritances  from  our  Historic  Past. 

The    New    England   in   Nova    Scotia. 

Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 

History  of  Fruit  Culture  'n  Canada.  . 

Slavery  in  Canada. 

The  Maroons  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Return  of  the  Acadians. 

French  Canadian  Life  and  Character. 

Frontenac  and  his  Times. 

Fort  Cumberland. 

History  in  Boundary  Lines. 

Nicholas  Denys. 

Before  the  Loyalists. 

Place-Names. 

A  Scheme  for  the  Conquest  of  Canada  in  1746. 

The  Captivity  of  John  Gyles. 

Traits  of  Indian  Character. 

How  Glooscap  Found  the  Summer. 

Story  of  the  Big  Beaver. 

D'Anville's  E.xpedition. 

Foundation  of  Halifax. 

The  Heroine  of  Vercheres. 

Explorers  of  Canada. 

Notes  on  Mad^waska. 

The  First  Martyr  of  the  Canadian  Mission. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  other  topics  are  treat- 
ed, all  bearing  on  interesting  events  in  the  history 
of  Canada,  and  all  by  well-known  writers. 

If  the  single    leaflets  are    preferred    for  greater 


convenience,  especially  in  schools,  these  may  be  had 
for  five  cents  each,  postage  prepaid  (former  price 
ten  cents  each),  if  the  whole  series  of  twelve  num- 
bers are  taken  at  once. 

Order  at  once,  as  the  supply  is  limited,  from 

G.  U.  Hay, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  Review  sending  us  three 
additional  subscriptions,  prepaid,  will  receive  a 
bound  volume  free;  or  sending  two  subscriptions 
prepaid  will  receive  a  complete  set  of  the  leaflets 
free.  ', 


BUSINESS  NOTICE. 


With  this  number  of  the  Review  bills  are  sent 
to  our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears,  or  who  are 
expected  to  pay  in  advance.  To  the  latter  these 
are  statements — in  no  sense  duns — which  are  sent 
every  half  year.  Our  subscribers  are  becoming 
more  accustomed  every  year  to  pay  in  advance. 
And  this  is  the  proper  way.  Why  should  not  the 
teacher  be  as  prompt  as  subscribers  to  other  papers  ? 
He  subscribes  expecting  to  pay;  when  it  is  due  he 
should  remit.     This  is  not  wholly  the  case. 

The  teacher  should  learn  what  to  do  when  a  bill 
is  sent  to  him ;  occasionally  he  attempts  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility. He  subscribes  for  one  year,  and  pays 
in  advance;  the  publisher  continues  to  send  the 
paper  and  encloses  a  bill ;  the  teacher  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  bill,  but  continues  to  take  the  paper  from 
the  office. 

Now  if  he  does  not  intend  to  pay  for  the  paper 
he  should  notify  the  publisher  not  to  send  it.  It 
is  the  same  as  a  gas  bill  or  a  milk  bill;  they  are 
contracted  for  by  the  week  or  month;  you  go  on 
receiving  the  milk,  or  burning  the  gas,  and  you  must 
expect  to  pay. 

Some  subscribers  will  say,  "  I  never  ordered  the 
paper  after  the  tirst  year ;  "  yet  if  they  go  on  taking 
it  out  of  the  office  that  shows  they  are  receiving  it. 
Let  every  teacher  learn  to  act  in  a  business  way 
concerning  a  paper. 

Much  trouble  is  caused  in  the  Review  office  by 
subscribers  changing  their  schools  and  failing  to 
j.;ive  notice  of  the  removal,  with  their  present  ad- 
dress. If  subscribers,  and  post-masters,  would  be 
a  little  more  considerate  in  this  respect,  it  would  re- 
lieve us  from  much  trouble. 
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has  lately  been  devoting  attention  to  our  forests, 
favors  a  similar  school  for  the  Atlantic  Provinces. 
Under  wise,  skilful  and  intelligent  management  the 
great  natural  wealth  of  our  forests  should  be    pre- 
served and  increased ;    unproductive  woodlands,  ad- 
jaceiU  to  clearings,    made  as    much    a    source    of 
revenue  as  other  portions  of  the  farm;   old  pasture 
lands  and  tields  planted  with  spruce,  pine,  and  other 
.  trees  suited  to  their  soils ;   and  the  danger  from  forest 
fires  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  control.     All  this  and 
much    more    can    be  done    by  intelligent  methoas. 
skilful    govermnent    supervision,  and  a  process  of 
education  under  specialists  in  forestry. 


ll.irvard  Suniliier  Sclu.ol.  i;_(. 


Always   Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  piiUisked  about  the  lOtU  of 
cverii  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  afUr  that  date,  m-ite  to  the 
ojjire. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  -unlil  notijimtion  is 
eceired  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  rhange  jiour  address,  notify  us  at  once,  gioing  the  old  as 
■.oell  as  the  neio  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  iij  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  corresponUence.^and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW, 

A'«.  John,  N.  H. 


An  article  on  i'lace-Xomcnclature,  written  fur 
this  number  of  the  Review  by  Prof.  \V.  F.  Gauong, 
is  unavoidably  held  over  until  February. 


The  Superintendents  of  Education  for  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  Dr.  Inch  and  Dr.  Mac- 
Kay,  have  recently  held  conferences  with  the  in- 
spectors under  their  jurisdiction,  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  past  year  and  observing  the  educational 
outlook  for  the  current  year. 


We  wish  our  many  readers  a  pleasant  and  pro 
sperous  year,  and  hope  that  the  work  of  1903,  upon 
which  they  have  entered,  will  prove  satisfactory  t  > 
themselves  and  excellent  in  its  resuUs  to  the  schools. 
The  ambhious  teacher  will  strive  to  make  this  year 
tell  in  his  aim  to  become  one  of  the  best  teachers 
in  the  country,  and  we  hope  this  praiseworthy  am1)i 
tion  will  animate  many.  The  Review  will  try  to 
do  its  share  in  helping  teachers  and  schools  towards 
a  higher  and  better  ideal.  The  many  wartn  and 
substantial  expressions  of  esteem  that  it  has  daily 
received  during  the  past  few  weeks  show  that  its 
eflforts  are  appreciated. 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  establish  a  scliool    nf 
forestry  in  Ontario.     The  Halifax  Chronicle,  which 


luE  Religious  Intelligencer  has  passed  the  tirst 
half  century  of  its  existence.  We  congratulate  its 
esteemed  editor.  Rev.  Dr.  McLeod,  on  the  many 
evidences  of  the  paper's  prosperity,  and  the  grod- 
will  it  enjoys  of  the  denomination  which  it  so  alily 
represents. 

The  enrolment  in  the  Indian  schools  of  the 
United  States  was  3,578  pupils  in  1877;  in  iyo2. 
it  was  28,610.  Other  encouraging  features  are 
given  in  tlie  report  of  Estclle  Reel,  superinlendei  t 
of  these  schools,  such  as  improvement  in  the  natm-e 
o(  the  practical  training  given,  the  better  conditon 
of  homes,  cuhivatitm  of  farms,  the  raising  of  s!o:k. 
and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  "  blanko! 
Indian,"  ami  his  nearer  approach  to  hoci^ming  an 
independent,   self-supporting  cilizcn. 
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The  visit,to  Canada  of  twenty-five  curlers  of  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Club  of  Scotland  is  an  event  of 
almost  national  importance,  as  the  visit  is  made  not 
mainly  to  try  coHcUisions  with  Canadian  curlers 
at  that  -  noble  .  and  ancient  game,  but  to  promote 
good-fellowship  betweeii  -one  portion  of  our  empire 
and  another.  From  the  time  of  their  landing  in 
HaTi fax.- more  than  ten -da\'S .ago,  the  visitors  have 
Jjcen  recei\-ed  with- the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and 
there  can  be'  no  doubt  Ixtt  that  the  visit  of  so  marv 
Scollish  gentlemeiT,  soiTW^  of  them  occupying  ni 
Iheir  own  country  positions  of  dignity  and  import- 
ance, will  result  in  advantage  to  Canada  as  well  as 
to  the  distinguished  club  they   represent. 


Some  Hints  on  the   Building  Up  of  a  Cana- 
dian Nationality. 


In  a  recent  examinatinn  for  a  teachers"  license  the 
following  answers  were  gi\en  to  the  (|Ucstion  :  How 
do  you  propose  to  deal  with  unprepared  lessons, 
restlessness  and  inattention,  misconduct  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school. 

.Iiiswcrs:  "I  would  kctp  tlic  i)Ui>il  in  after  schnul  anil 
rc(|uirc  him  to  Icani  tlie  lesson,  also  aWe  him  a  low  murk 
for  the  lesson." 

"I  would  give  each  one  that  I  saw  uialleiitive,  an  e.xer- 
l•i^e  after  school  to  do;  also  give  them  a  lecture  on  the 
luatter." 

"I  wof.ld  cause  them  to  lose  their  recess  and  also  keep 
iheui  in  after  school,  and  if  this  would  not  stop  them  1 
would  give  them  a  'whiping.'  " 

It  is  regrettable  to  see  a  teacher  entering  on  his 
work  with  no  higiier  idea  of  discipline  than  this.  Is 
there  no  better  way?  Even  if  the  teacher  while  a 
sttident  had  been  subjected  to  such  a  wooden  method 
of  discipline,  one  would  think  that  such  a  process 
would  only  have  the  eft'ect  of  devising  some  better 
way  of  securing  the  happiness  and  well  being  of 
jiupils.  It  may  occasionally  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  senseless  and  well  nigh  obsolete  methods,  but  one 
expects  a  higher  ideal  to  guide  the  coming  teacher. 


All  progressive  teachers  must  see  the  great  value 
of  the  cardboard  work  that  is  being  done  by  Mr. 
Kidner  in  the  Re\ii;w.  The  materials  are  not 
expensive,  and  tlie  genuine,,  practical  interest  that 
mav  be  aroused  in  this  subject  by  a  careful  study, 
from  the  beginning,  of  Mr.  Kidner's  drawings  and 
directions,  should  encourage  the  iiUroduction  of 
this  form  of  mamial  training  in  ever\-  school. 


The  natural  slant  writing  books  published  by  W. 

J.  Gage  &  Company,  Toronto,  have  the  simple  round 

hand  that  characterizes  vertical  writing  without  the 

stiff  upright  which  has  the  tendency  to  the  "  back 

hand  "  movement. 


This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-eight 
pages  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  Irving,  of  the 
Education  Office,  Halifax.  \\'hether  considered 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  the  ability  shown 
in  its  treatment,  or  the  possible  results  of  its  publi- 
cation, this  brochure  deserves  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  every  well-wisher  of  his  country. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Irving  has  made  a  special 
study  of  all  that  relates  to  ethnography,  penology, 
and  kindred  subjects,  and  is  therefore  better  quali- 
fied than  any  other  man  in  these  provinces  for  the 
task  which  he  has  so  luodestly  undertaken.  His 
style  is  so  clear,  his  arguments  so  well  arranged 
and  illustrated,  and  his  purpose  so  sincere  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  convince  every  reader  of  the  sound- 
ness of  his  conclusions  and  of  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action. 

First  we  have  a  brief  but  comprehensive  glance 
at  the  resources  of  the  dominion.  The  possibilities 
of  Nova  Scotia  are  shown  to  be  as  great  as  those  of 
Denmark  or  Scotland,  with  six  times  the  population. 
It  is  stated  that  the  dominion  is  capable  of  support- 
ing fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.  One  hvmdred 
millions  would  not  have  been  too  great  a  number. 

He  points  out  that  in  the  dominion  uniformity 
of  climate  and  products  tends  to  homogeneity  of 
national  life,  and  therefore  to  the  stability  of  our 
institutions.  Our  climate  is  moderately  cold — 
sufficiently  mild  to  allow  us  to  beat  the  world  in 
the  production  of  wheat  and  cattle,  and  sufficiently 
stimulating  to  produce  the  most  vigorous  type  of 
man.  In  the  not  distant  future  a  great  population 
will  fill  this  land  so  favored  in  soil  and  climate. 
What  should  we  do  to  determine  the  character  of 
this  population  ? 

If  a  wise  farmer  were  called  upon  to  stock  a 
large  farm,  he  would  use  every  effort  to  secure  the 
best  specimens  of  the  best  types  of  animals  having 
clear  records  for  some  generations  past.  He  wouUl 
prevent  the  introduction  of  all  inferior  types. 
Surely  the  same  scientific  principles  should  guide 
us  in  the  selection  and  encouragement  of  only  the 
best  classes  of  immigrants  and  the  discouragement 
or  prevention  of  degenerate  populations. 

Mr.  Irving  shows  by  unanswerable  figures  that 
our  policy  in  this  respect  has  been  gradually  de- 
teriorating— that  the  number  of  fair-haired,  vigor- 
ous Tuetons  from  the  North  is  declining,  while  we 
are    receiving    increasing    numbers    from    southern 
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Europe — Slavs  and  Doukabors,  ignorant,  unpro- 
gressive  and  fanatical.  He  vividly  portrays  "  the 
danger,  if  not  the  criminality,  of  allowing  such 
people  to  come  into  the  country."  "  There  is  a  duty 
which  we  owe  to  those  coming  after  us,  to  transmit 
to  them  a  heritage  free  from  the  contaminating 
influence  of  an  alien  race,  with  whom  we  have  noth  - 
ing  in  common,  and  which  may  neither  amalgamate 
nor  die  out."  "Instead  of  expending  our  strength  to 
secure  quantity,  we  should  look  very  carefully  after 
the  quality  of  those  coming  to  us." 

Another  important  element  in  the  building  up  of 
a  Canadian  nationality  is  the  reformation  of  degen- 
erates and  the  proper  care  of  incorrigiblcs.       The 
excellent  work  done  by  our  present  charitable  insti- 
tutions is  acknowledged,  but  ver\-  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done.     Almost  no  provision  is  made  for 
the  feeble  minded,  though  they  are  considera1)lc  in 
numbers,  and  their  condition  is  often  most  pitiable. 
]\rany  of  them  might  be  made   self-supporting,  as 
in  Massachusetts.      Po\ert\-,  ignorance  and  iiitem- 
perance  produce  a  class  of  criminals  dangerous  to 
societ\-  and  a  serious  hurilen   upt)n  its    resourci-s. 
The  histor\-  of  the  "  Jukes  "  f,imil,\-  is  a  most  strik- 
ing illustration.     tJur  laws  dealing  with   criminals 
are  still  a  disgrace  to  civilization.     "  We  ha\  e  one 
cure  for  all   sorts  and   conditions  of    crime"  and 
criminals,     "  so  man\-  months  or  years  of  imprison- 
ment, according  to  the  crime  committetl,  witht)ut 
an\-  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  the  individual . 
What  we  need  is  an  institution  to  which  young  per- 
sons with  criminal  tendencies  can  be  sent,  and  where 
the\'   will    receive  a  careful    physical,   mental   and 
moral  training,  and  a  sufticient  insight   into  some 
handicraft    b\-  which   the\'    ma\-  be  able  to  earn  ,i 
living,  and  where  the\-  shall  remain  "until  experts 
say  they  are  fit  to  take  thi'irplaces  in  society  again.'' 
"  Crime  is  a  disease  and  should  be  treated  as  such." 
"  Incurables  shouki  be  careful!)'  guarded  and  nc-\  er 
allowed   at     large."      In     the    admirable    prison    at 
Elmira  it  has  been  jjros  ed  eonclusiv  eh'  that  a  larLje 
proportion  of  criminals  can  be  permanently  cured. 
Such  curative  measures  should  be  adopted  in  this 
countr\'  before  theproportion  of  criminals  increases 
and  laecomes  a  serious  burden  to  the  state,  as  the 
conditions  of  life  become  uKU'e  stringent. 

"In  this  young  country  we  have  no  classes  among 
our  people,  nor  vested  rights  of  great  antii|uit\  lo 
clog  the  wheels  (if  progress  as  "in  older  lands." 
With  the  introduction  of  only  desirable  immigrants 
and  the  turning  of  incipient  criniinals  into  useiul 
citizens  we  mav  hope  to  take  rank  among  the  lore- 
niost  nations  of  the  worlil. 


CARDBOARD    WORK. 


1.     H.    KlDNl.K. 


I  .Ml  ristlits  ri-srrvi'ir  I 

]'',\I''.KCISI".  (■).       .\n    h'nvelope  Case. 

This  model  is  in  two  parts,  .and  t  he  di\  elojimenl 
of  e;ich   shouhl  be  dl'.lW  11. 

In  the  practical  work  tin-  u))per  ])ortion  calls  tor 
no  particular  mention,  as  it  is  similar  in  principli' 
to  the  |)re\'ions  exercises.    Some  care  will  be  ne<'iled 
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ill  ciittiiiL;  mil  the  triangular  pieces,  and  the  pupils 
must  be  warneel  against  cutting  too  far.  I'he  f)est 
way  is  to  press  the  point  of  the  knife  firml\  into  the 
cardboard  at  the  inner  angle  and  then  to  ciil  out- 
wards to  the  edge  of  the  cardboard. 

The  base    illustrates  another   method  ol    joining 
angles,  the  gUR-  flaps   being  lii.ingular  iiit-ces.     In 

making    the    b.ise,    first 
cut   out    an    oblong    ;  '^ 
by    J'j     inches.        Thi-n 
mark  offthesiile  piices 
;uul  carefullx'  "half-cut" 
right    .ilong    each    line. 
The  corners  can  then  be 
cut  off  and  the  triangu- 
lar pieces  severed  along 
one   edge,    so   that   they 
may  be  turned  up  under- 
neath and  glued  to  suji 
port  the  sides. 
Crlue  the  base  up  first  ,and  while  that  is  setting 
the  upper  portion  can  be  folded  and  glued    >m    the 
long  edge  a.     When  this  joint  is  set.  glue  the  four 
remaining  flaps  and  press  into  position  on  the  base. 
Sometimes    an    agreeable    effect     is    obtained  bv 
making  the  base  of  diflVrcut  colored  card  from  the 
upper  portion. 


E  X  fe.  Pe  I-  s  p  e  c  b  \ 
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Exercise  7.     A  Square  Pin  Tray. 

This  is  similar  in  some  respects  to  the  square  tra\ 
of  the  elementary  series,  but  instead  of  the  anijles 
being  tied  with  cord  or  ribbon,  they  arc  bounil  witli 
a  strip  of  gummed  cloth. 

The  drawing  will  be  the  development  as  shown. 


E..T.    R    5a...a 


• 

Tr. 


Proceed  exactly  as  in  Ex.  7  in  drawing  and  cut- 
ting out  the  cardboard ;  also  in  the  order  of  the 
binding  operations.  The  difficulties  in  this  model 
arise  from  the  fact  that  the  ends  of  the  binding  are 


Ex.  8.  R  Ti 


I'or  the  practical  work,  mark  and  cut  nut  as  in  the 
base  of  the  previous  exercise,  but  cut  the  corner  bits 
right  out  in  this  case.  Then  take  a  short  piece  n; 
prepared  binding  and  crease  it  carefully  through  the 
centre.  Fold  up  two  sides  of  the  tray  until  they 
meet,  moisten  the  strip  of  binding  and  press  it 
tirn.ily  on  the  outside  of  the  angle.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  get  the  binding  quite  even ;  that  is  one 
of  the  things  which  make  or  mar  this  model.  The 
tendency  is  to  get  it  a  little  out  of  centre,  or,  slightly 
askew,  thus  spoiling  the  lines  of  the  article. 

Cut  the  binding  off  about  1-16  of  an  inch  above  the 
top  edge  of  the  tray  and  press  it  down  over  the 
edge  into  the  angle.  Finish  the  rest  of  the  corners 
in  this  way,  and  then  crease  some  binding  with  the 
gummed  side  out,  and  cut  off  four  short  pieces  fur 
the  inside  of  the  angles.  Moisten  and  press  them 
well  into  position  with  the  edge  of  the  ruler,  making; 
the  tray  strong  and  neat  thereby. 

The  upper  edges  should  now  be  buund.  and  the 
simplest  way  is  to  cut  the  binding  into  the  exact 
lengths  of  the  sides,  crease  each  piece  through  th  ■ 
middle,  and  bind  one  edge  at  a  time.  It  is  possible 
to  keei-)  the  binding  in  one  length,  but  the  writer 
has-  always  obtained  better  results  by  cutting  it  u;), 
as  each  corner  can  then  be  neatly  mitred.  .St  m; 
eardhonrd.  at  least  8-ply  in  thickness,  should  !i  ■ 
used  for  this  and  the  sr.cceeding  model. 

Exercise  8.     A  Trinket  Tray. 

The  general  |)rineiples  (if  this  model  are  .'.imiiji- 
to  those  of  Ex.  7,  but  the  sides  arc  sloping  inslen.l 
.1)'  upright. 


not  square,  but  have  to  be  carefully  fitted  in  each 
corner.  The  half-cutting  has  also  to  be  stoppvd 
when  it  reaches  the  right  angle. 


Cardboard  tinted  on  one  side  looks  well  in  these 
trays.  Draw  and  half-cut  on  the  plain  face  and 
thus  bring  the  tinted  face  inside  the  tray. 

If  brush  or  crayon  drawing  are  taken  in  the 
schi):i!  plain  cardboard  may  be  used,  and  the  inside 
of  the  tra\'  decorated  v>'ith  some  simple  design. 

Exercise  9.     .\  Money  Box. 

Another  exercise  in  development,  and  a  model 
usually  found  to  be  very  attractive  to  the  pujiils. 

After  showing  the  children  the  hnished  model, 
and  eliciting  the  number,  shape,  etc.,  of  the  surfaces, 
the  development  of  the  four  long  faces  should  h: 
drawn.  On  one  of  these  the  slit  for  the  coins  must 
be  shown. 

For  the  practical  work,  little  explanation  is  re- 
quired. Draw  and  cut  out,  as  shown  in  develop- 
ment, taking  care  to  get  the  half-enlling    nf    even 
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depth.  The  slit  for  the  coins  is  formed  by  punch- 
ing holes  at  either  end  of  it,  and  cutting  from  hole 
10  hole  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  This  portion  may 
be  then  glued  at  (7  and  left  to  set  while  the  ends  are 
being  prepared.     Cut  out  two  pieces  exactly  square, 

glue  the  flaps  of  the 
long  portion  and  press 
the  ends  into  position  on 
them. 

Binding  the  angles  of 
this  model  considerably 
improves  its  appearance, 
but  may  be  omitted  if 
desired. 
An  alternative  method  of  making  is  shown  in  the 
diagram.     It  is  a  better  wav,  but  as  it  involves  con  - 
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siderable    waste    of  material,    is  nut    reco:nmcn(L'<l 
where  expense  is  a  consideration. 

Exercise  id.     A  Cabinet  l^hoto  Frame. 

Draw,  as  shown  in  diagram.  If  it  is  desired  that 
the  frame  be  made  to  stand  on  a  table,  a  leg  must 
be  formed  similar  to  the  support  of  the  menu  card, 
and  this  will,  of  course,  require  to  be  drawn. 

In  cutting  out,  a  new  operation  is  invoh-ed  in 
forming  the  opening  for  the  picti-ire.  Each  cut 
must  commence  right  in  the  angle.  Particrhr  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  this  and  good  clean  corners 
demanded. 


In  binding    the    outside    edges,    nothing  new    i-; 

introduced.  The  edges  of  the  opening  will,  however. 

r    ■/>  n  nu  .    r-  dcmaud  vcrv  careful 

C  ".lO.H  Photo  Frame. 

work.  There  is  n  ) 
overlapping,  and  eich 
piece  must  be  mitred 
cxactl}'  til  meet  the 
next  one. 

After  the  front 
portion  is  complete, 
.glue  a  plain  piece  of 
card  along  three  of 
its  edges  and  jiress 
it  into  position  on  the 
back. 

If  the  frame  is  to 
hang,  punch  a  couple  of  holes  and  insert  some  fanc>- 
card,  or  narrow  ribbon,  to  suspend  it  by. 
Exercise  ii.  An  Oxford  Photo  Frame. 
This  is  a  variation  of  the  last  design,  and  is  some- 
what more  difficult  to  cut  out,  owing  to  the  luimbcr 
of  internal  angles  in  it. 
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be  made  to   stand   or  han 

frames  can,  of  course,  be  used  for  an  upright    or 

lengthwise  picture. 


The  drawing  is  fairly 
simple,  and  the  practi- 
cal work  needs  no  ex- 
planation. 

Owing  to  the  great 
number  of  mitres  neces- 
sary, this  frame  takes  a 
somewhat  long  time  to 
make.  It  is  not  abso- 
luteh'  necessary  to  bind 
it,  however,  as  it  looks 
\ery  well  without  it. 

As  in  Ex.   ID,  it  can 

up,  and  either  of  the 


Dr.  John  Kerr,  an  inspector  of  schools  in  Scot- 
land, tells  the  following  story :  "  An  inspector  in  th.' 
examination  of  a  class  in  easy  arithmetic  observed 
that  one  boy  had  not  answered  a  single  question 
correctly.  Wishing  to  discover  if  the  boy  was 
hopelessly  stupid,  he  intentionally  '  set  a-going  a 
good  laugh  "  against  himself  by  one  of  his  questions. 
The  school  was  in  a  fishing  village,  and  the  qucstio'.i 
was  on  a  subject  with  which  he  presumed  the  boy 
was  familiar.  '  Suppose.'  the  inspector  said,  '  there 
was  a  salmon  that  weighed  ten  pounds,  and  it  was 
to  be  sold  at  twopence  per  pound,  what  would  the 
salmon  be  worth  ? '  To  this  the  boy  at  once  re- 
plied, '  It  wtdna  be  worth  eating.'  " — Tid  Bits. 
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Sug-grestions  to  Teachers  and  Pupils  on  the 
Study  of  Botany 


];V    [(IIIN    WADDEI.L. 

\\  licii  lixikiny  over  the  papers  in  botany,  written 
by  examinees  in  Grade  JX.,  at  the  Provincial  exam- 
inations of  Xova  Scotia,  I  have  been  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  object  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment is  being-  only  imperfectly  attametl.  Perhaps 
this  IS  at  least  in  part  due  to  a  lack  of  appreciation 
by  teachers  of  the  object  that  the  Department  has 
ni  view,  and  my  desire  in  writing  this  article  is  to 
give  some  assistance  to  both  teachers  and  scholars. 

1  thmk  1  rejtresent  the  view  of  the  Department 
when  i  say  that  the  study  of  botany  should  he  tirst  of 
;iU  educative,  but  that  it  should  also  have  its  prac- 
tical hearing  and  its  ;estiietic  interest. 

I'.otany  has  several  advantages  as  a  science  for 
tlie  younger  pupils  of  the  high  schools  or  for  the 
older  pupils  of  the  common  schools.  The  material 
costs  nothing,  elaborate  apparatus  is  not  required, 
and  tnougli  a  pocKet  lens,  costing  a  dollar  or  less, 
is  of  great  advantage,  much  work  can  be  done  with- 
out it.  .Moreover,  botany  is  one  of  the  simplest 
sciences  and  does  not  call  for  a  mature  mind.  It 
a|)])eals  to  the  senses,  it  does  not  re(|uire  the  appre- 
hension of  abstract  ideas,  and  is  therefore  a  science 
that  should  be  early  studied.  It  cultivates  largely 
the  faculty  of  observation,  that  faculty  which  is  a 
notable  characteristic  of  children,  but  which  unfor- 
tunately they  may  easily  lose.  Xot  only  is  the  culti- 
vation of  the  faculty  of  observation  necessary,  in 
order  to  avoid  its  deterioration,  but,  as  in  the  case 
ot  all  our  laculties,  exercise  and  training  improves 
uiHiii  the  natural  capacity.  The  child's  observation 
IS  liable  to  be  of  a  very  general  kind  and  should  be 
directed  along  proper  paths.  A  su])erficial  observa- 
tion does  not  get  at  the  most  important  character- 
istics, and  a  training  in  botany  is  very  valuable  in 
making  observation  more  ilefinite.  A  child  s 
observation  of  the  buttercup  will  give  him  the 
knowledge  that  the  flower  is  yellow,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  less  essential,  though  doubtless  one  of  the 
more  conspicuous  characteristics. 

'i"he  practical  value  of  the  study  of  botan\-  is 
pro])ably  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  farmer  : 
and  many  of  those  in  our  schools  who  take  up  the 
subject  do  not  look  forward  to  being  farmers,  but 
on  the  jEsthetic  side  everyone  is  interested.  A  walk 
through  field  or  wood  is  made  doubly  attractive  b\- 
even  a  slight  knowledge  of  botan\-.  .\  knowledge 
of  the  peculiarities  of  plants  adds  a  charm  to  those 
whose  beauty  appeals  to  even  the  ignorant  and  gives 
an  interest  to  others  that  are  conspicuous  or  unat- 
tractive to  the  ordinary  observer. 

it  is  impossible  that  in  the  time  allotted  to  botanv 
in  school  anything  like  the  whole  of  the  subject 
.should  be  gone  over,  but  the  papers  set  in  the 
Provincial  examinations  give  a  larger  choice  of 
questions,  and  if  thorough  work  has  been  done  by 
the  candidate  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  not  to 
find  enough  that  is  familiar. 


If  he  has  made  a  study  of  trees  he  is  liable  to  find 
some  question  where  his  knowledge  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead;  if  he  collects  ordinary  small  plants, 
especially  when  they  flower,  he  will  have  no  difficulty, 
and  ii  ne  iias  made  a  specialty  of  non-Howering 
plants  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
knowledge.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  case  in  the 
jexamination  in  1902,  and  I  think  there  is  rarely  a 
paper  set  that  would  not  give  a  careful  student  a 
lair  opportunity  for  showing  the  examiner  that  he 
has  devoted  attention  to  the  subject.  ^Vfter  all,  that 
is  what  an  examiner  wishes  to  find  out.  An  exam- 
ination is  not  a  fiendish  device  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner  to  puzzle  the  examinee;  its  object  is  as  far 
as  possiljle  to  discover  whether  the  student  has  done 
conscientious  work  along  the  right  lines,  and  wheth- 
er his  mental  capacity  is  suited  to  the  work  that  he 
has  undertaken. 

Accuracy  is  essential.  Since  one  of  the  main  uses 
of  the  study  is  a  training  in  exact  observation  and  in 
observation  of  important  characters,  answers  that 
show  only  a  superficial  examination  of  the  thing 
described,  cannot  get  high  marks.  The  questions 
asked  are  specially  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  accuracy.  But  accuracy  of  knowledge 
is  conspicuously  wanting,  though  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  there  is  an  improvement,  if  com- 
parison is  made  with  past  years.  P)Ut  still  a 
strawberry  flower  is  described  as  though  it  were 
like  a  buttercup,  except  in  its  color.  The  Canada 
Cinquefoil  (Potentilla  Canadensis)  has  a  yellow 
flower  like  the  buttercup,  but  in  essential  character- 
istics it  is  nnich  more  like  the  strawberry ;  for 
instatice  in  the  calyx,  also  in  the  position  of  the 
])etals  and  stamens.  The  sepals  of  the  buttercup 
may  be  removed  without  disturbing  the  other  parts 
<if  the  flower,  but  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  remove 
the  sepals  of  the  strawberry  or  of  the  cinquefoil,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rest  of  the  flower  will  be  torn. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  examinee  in 
botany  that  most  children  six  years  old  know  that 
the  strawberry  is  good  to  eat,  and  that  the  statement 
of  this  fact,  even  if  enlarged  by  the  recommendation 
of  sugar  and  cream,  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
impress  the  examiner  with  the  idea  that  the  pujHl 
has  made  strenuous  efforts  to  acquire  botanical 
training.  I  remember  once  reading  a  very  interest- 
ing book  descriptive  of  what  the  writer  saw  in  his 
walks  near  his  home  on  a  New  England  hillside. 
Clinch  botanical  information  was  given  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner.  One  chapter  began  with  the 
remark,  said  to  be  a  quotation,  "  Doubtless  the 
Almighty  might  have  made  a  more  luscious  fruit  than 
the  strawberry,  but  doubtless  He  never  did."  Such 
a  remark  was  admirable  in  this  little  book.  It  drew 
the  attention  of  the  reader  and  fitted  in  with  the 
surroundings.  But  such  a  remark  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  in  an  examination  paper.  The  examiner 
has  no  desire  to  have  his  attention  drawn  to  irrele- 
vant matters.  It  merely  gives  him  that  much  more 
to  read.  He  wishes  to  find  out  how  much  the 
candidate  knows  of  the  subject.  It  is  hard  work 
for  an  examiner  to  look  over  paper  after  paper,  and 
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if  the  candidate  puts  a  lot  of  rubbish  into  his  paper 
he  runs  the  risk  that  his  knowledge  will  be  hidden. 
To  the  examinee  I  would  say,  "  Pray  don't  write  a 
^eat  deal  ot  commonplace  in  hopes  that  it  will  hide 
your  ignorance;  it  only  makes  it  more  apparent  and 
may  hide  what  knowledge  you  have."  There  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  trom  the  botanical  pomt  ot 
view  about  the  fruit  of  the  strawberry.  It  is  that 
the  fruit  of  the  strawberry  is  what  is  called  acces- 
sory. The  meaning  of  this  term  will  be  evident 
from  the  following  considerations  :  In  the  case  of 
the  pea  the  fruit  is  the  matured  pistil,  which  forms 
a  pod  containing  a  number  of  seeds.  In  the  butter- 
cup there  are  many  fruits  for  each  flower,  each 
carpel  maturing  and  containing  a  single  seed  which 
tills  the  interior.  The  fruit  when  ripe  falls  ofl  from 
the  receptacle  which  has  changed  little,  if  any,  dur- 
ing the  process  of  ripening.  Fruit  like  that  of  the 
buttercup  is  called  an  achene.  What  we  ordinarily 
call  the  seeds  of  the  strawberrv  are  achenes,  which, 
liowever,  remain  fixed  to  the  receptacle  mstead  of 
falling  off  as  in  the  buttercup.  In  the  strawberry 
the  receptacle  grows  large  and  juicy  and  red,  and 
is  what  we  eat  with  so  much  relish.  Since  tnis 
edible  part  is  not  the  matured  pistil  the  fruit  is  said 
to  be  accessory.  Apples  and  pears  are  accessory 
fruits  of  another  kind,  as  will  be  learned  rapidly  by 
looking  up  a  book  on  botany,  or  more  slowlv  bv 
examining  carefully  the  changes  that  take  place  in 
an  apple  as  the  flower  gradually  changes  to  fruit. 

A  question  that  has  frequently  been  asked  at  the 
examinations  is  "  Give  a  list  of  plants  with  the  time 
of  flowering  and  some  peculiarity  of  the  plant." 
The  object  of  this  question  is  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  any  pupil  who  has  been  studying  plants, 
but  has  not  louna  that  the  ])articular  things  asked  in 
the  other  questions  have  given  him  a  chance  to  show 
to  the  full  extent  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  plants  asked  about  in  the 
other  questions  are  not  ones  specially  studied  by  the 
candidate,  but  here  is  a  question  that  should  elicit 
an  answer.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  answ-ers 
reveal  either  a  misapprehension  of  the  question  or  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter.  Too  often 
the  characteristics  given  are  either  incorrect  or  are 
indefinite.  An  example  of  what  I  mean  by  indefinite 
is  "root  fibrous."  I  have  seen  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve 
]jlants  opposite  each  of  which  were  the  words  "roots 
fibrous."  Xow  the  roots  of  jjlants  may  be  broadI\- 
divided  into  fibrous  and  tap  roots,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  a  good  many  more  fibrous  roots  than  tap  roots, 
and  it  is  more  than  likel\-  that  when  a  candidate  gives 
a  long  list  of  plants  and  makes  no  statement  other 
than  "'roots  fibrous."  he  knows  nothing  about  the 
matter,  even  though  he  should  chance  to  be  right  in 
everv  ca.se;  and  the  examiner  would  not  be  justified 
in  giving  many  marks.  If  the  list  contained  fifteen 
or  twentv  plants,  of  which  a  moderate  number 
scattered  through  the  list  have  tap  rots,  and  if  each 
plant  marked  "tap  root"  in  reality  has  a  tap  root, 
and  each  one  marked  "fibrous"  has  a  fibrous  root, 
the  probability  is  that  the  candidate  really  has  made 
a  special  studv  of  roots  and  knows  something  about 


them.  1  will  venture  tosayj  however,  that  not  one 
in  a  thousand  actually  does'.write  aji  answer  similar 
to  the  case  supposed.  It  is  hardly  •\rorth  wJiile  for 
the  junior  student  to  specializ-e  sominutcly,  thougii 
it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  roots  of  the  dande- 
lion and  sow-thistle  are  tap.  I  think  nwst  children, 
not  to  say  grown  up  people,  would,  off-hand,  .give 
the  root  of  the  dancieiion  as  fibroas,  notwitlistanding 
they  uiay  have  man)'  tiiwes  attemjrted  to  weed  dande- 
liqjis  out  of  a  grass  ])lot ;  and  the  r(jot  of  the  sow- 
tfiistle  is  interesting  becawsc  it  is  solid  and- hard, 
while  the  stem  is  for  the  nwst  part  hollow  Am\  less 
firm  in  texture. 

In  a  list  of  plants  where  some  characteristic  is 
asked  for,  some  distinct  and  definite  feature  should 
be  .given,  as  for  example,  that  the  part  of  the  ])otato 
that  we  eat  is  a  tuber  or  a  portion  of  the  under- 
ground stem  enlarged.  This  might  of  course  be 
shortened  in  the  examination  paper  to  "underground 
stem  tuberous." 

The  square  stem  of  mint  or  the  self-heal  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  order  and  is  an  important  feature ; 
the  character  of  the  stamens  in  the  lilac  is  also 
peculiar ;  the  absence  of  the  corolla  and  the  colored 
calyx  of  the  hepatica ;  the  shape  of  the  petals  in 
monkshood  or  in  the  Dutchman's  breeches ;  the  clus- 
ter of  radical  leaves  in  the  shepherd's  purse,  or  still 
more  the  shape  of  the  fruit  capsule  in  tlie  same  plant, 
are  verv  noticeable.  The  statement  of  facts  like  these 
shows  that  the  candidate  has  been  studying  to  advan- 
tage, and  wins  the  approval  of  the  examiner. 

I  trust  that  w-hat  I  have  written  in  this  paper  ma\ 
be  suggestive  and  helpful  and  do  something  to 
advance  the  study  of  botany  in  our  schools.  The 
points  that  I  have  desired  chiefly  to  empha.size  are 
that  a  training  in  observation  should  be  given  by  the 
studv  of  the' science,  and  that  the  observation  should 
be  accurate  and  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
features  most  important  for  the  object  in  view. 


Tentative  Course  of  Nature  Study. 


(The  following  course  was  prepared  by  D.  W.  Hamilton. 
Principal  of  the  Consolidated  School  to  be  established  at 
Kingston,  N.  B.,  and  approved  of,  with  amendments,  by 
the  Canadian  teachers  at  the  Chicago  University). 

Progression  and  co-ordination  of  subjects  should 
be  secured  and  confusion  and  tinnecessary  repetition 
avoided.  The  school  garden  work  should  become 
not  onh-  a  vital  part  of  the  child's  education,  but  the 
great  centre  of  vitalizing  interests  and  influences 
radiating  into  nature  in  every  direction.  Let  each 
pupil  have  a  plot.  The  element  of  individual  own- 
ership is  of  prime  importance.  To  promote  an 
unselfish  spirit  there  should  be  a  common  plot  for 
each  grade,  in  addition,  where  experiments  b\  the 
srrade  as  a  whole  mav  be  carried  on. 
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The  rtclcl  lesson,  rather  than  the  laboratory,  is  the 
n^ost  important  factor  in  elementary  nature  study. 
In  advanced  work  a  hborator\-  becomes  essential. 
'inhere  is  scarce!}-  a  lesson  in  this  subject  within  the 
range  of  ])rimar\-  and  advanced  grades  that  cannot 
bjtter  he  given  outdoors  than  indoors,  if  one  can 
have  access  V<  appropriate  conditions.  The  t^.eld  les- 
son should  be  a  soinxe  of  infinite  suggestion  and  an 
uplift  to  the  whole  nature  of  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

Place  the  child  in  appreciative.  loving  contact  with 
nature,  and  thus  bn-ak'  down  the  artificial  barriers 
between  it  and  the  child.  Cultivate  a  familiarity 
witii  all  created  things  as  they  exist  under  normal 
conditions.  Do  not  ])roceed  mider  the  theory  that 
the  wonderful  things  in  nature  are  the  most  conspic- 
uous. Everv  region  has  natural  features  of  interest. 
Those  things  should  be  studied  first  which  are  near- 
est and  readilv  accessilile.  The  nature  study  should 
fit  the  season. 

The  rigid  school-room  decorum  is  out  of  place  in 
field  work.  "Keep  order"  by  inspiring  the  pupils 
with  a  desire  to  learn  something  and  this  will  result 
in  the  nccessarv  self-control.  Ignore  no  object  or 
question  that  the  pujiil  brings.  Try  to  form  in  the 
child  the  habit  of  investigation.  Let  each  child 
examine  his  own  specimen  or  make  his  own  observa- 
tions, and  express  in  his  own  words  what  he  has 
discovered  by  his  senses. 

Each  pupil  sh.ould  have  something  definite  to  show 
rs  t'.-.e  result  of  his  observations.  After  the  lesson 
or  the  field  work,  have  the  pupils  make  a  record  of 
the  work  which  they  have  done.  Let  this  exercise 
depend  upon  the  subject  of  the  lessrn.  Sand  o: 
clav-modelling,  blackboard  sketches,  drawings, 
water-color  paintings,  written  and  oral  compositions, 
niav  be  called  for  as  the  material  studieil  may  seem 
to  demand.  In  this  way  connect  aritlimetic,  men- 
suration, modelling,  drawing,  painting,  writing,  and 
language  work  with  the  nature  study  lessons.  Tlie 
work  in  each  class  win  be  determined  by  the  ability 
:;nd  knowledge  of  the  teacher,  and  by  the  abilit>-  of 
the  ]nipils  to  intelligently  observe  and  interpret  their 
observations.  The  work  in  each  grade  should  be  a 
connecting  link  between  the  work  of  the  preceding 
grade  and  that  of  the  succeeding  one.  The  chain 
v.ill  thus  be  gradually  lengthened  and  at  tlie  same 
time  strengthcne-1  in  all  links. 

"  Nature  studv  is  learning  those  things  in  natur.- 
that  are  best  worth  knowing,  to  the  end  of  doing 
those  things  that  make  life  most  worth  living." 
(  Hodge). 

Gr.\de  L— Planting  and  caring  for  a  small  garden 
plot,  and  watching  the  growth  of  the  plants.     Note 


the  seasonal  changes  in  the  landscape,  and  in  plants 
and  animals.  Habits  of  common  animals  observed. 
r)bvious  effects  of  rain  on  soils,  and  on  plant  and 
animal  life.     Eield  trips  and  excursions. 

Grade  H. — Care  and  observation  of  a  small  gar- 
den plot.  Observations  of  plant  and  animal  life  in 
meadows,  woods,  swamps,  etc.  The  colors  of 
leaves,  flowers,  etc..  learned  and  imitated  in  crayon 
or  water-colors.  Noting  changing  colors  in  land- 
scape and  corresponding  changes  in  climate.  Esti- 
mation of  weight,  distances,  measures,  etc.  Direc- 
tion froni  the  school-house  of  conspicuous  objects, 
learned  1)\"  reference  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass.     Eield  trips  and  excursions  continued. 

CiKAOic  111— .School-garden  work.  Each  child  will 
have  a  separate  plot.  Interrelation  of  plant  and 
animal  life  observed  in  woods,  swamps,  ponds, 
nicadows,  and  streams.  Some  simple  experiments 
to  answer  questions  arising  froni  observations  or 
occupations  of  the  children.  General  aspect  of  the 
landscppe  and  some  of  the  causes  of  change.  Work 
of  miming  water  in  wearing  away  and  building  up 
the  land.  Physical  diflferences  in  soils.  .Structure, 
covering,  habits  and  uses  of  a  few  con:mon  animals. 
Eield  trips  and  excursions. 

Grade  I\''. — School-garden  work.  Observations 
and  comparisons  at  different  seasons  of  the  living 
forms,  animal  and  vegetable,  inhabiting  different 
geographical  areas.  Explanation  in  a  general  way  of 
the  difl'erences  observed.  Easy  lessons  on  heat  and 
steam.  Examination  of  soils  for  water,  gravel,  sand 
and  clav.  Colors,  habits,  and  songs,  of  a  few  com- 
mon birds.  Transformations  and  habits  of  some 
common  insects.  A  more  detailed  study  of  domestic 
animals.  Apparent  motion  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  the  phases  of  the  latter.     Field  work  continued. 

CJRADE  v.— .School-garden  and  natural  history 
excursions.  Study  earth  worms,  insects,  birds  and 
other  animals.  Study  of  common  shrubs  and  trees. 
Distribution  of  seeds  by  wind,  animals,  etc.  Exam- 
inations of  soils  for  amount  of  water,  gravel,  sand, 
clav,  and  humus ;  and  expei^ments  to  show  the 
relations  of  those  constituents  to  plant  growth. 
\'arying  length  of  days  and  nights.  Position  of 
sun  at  noon  at  different  dates.  Simple  experiments 
suggested  by  studies  in  field  and  garden. 

Grade  VL — School-garden  and  field  work.  Strdv 
of  animal  life  continued  and  extended.  Plant  life 
in  relation  to  heat,  light,  and  moisture.  The  plant 
societies  of  different  areas,  and  evident  relation  to 
environment.  Analysis  of  food-plants  and  foods, 
for  water,  dry  matter,  carbon,  ash,  etc.  Easy 
studies  on  common  rocks  and  minerals,  and  their 
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identification  in  the  soil.  L'se  of  thermometer,  bar- 
ometer, and  rain-guage.  Distribution  of  sunshine 
at  diiTerent  seasons,  and  its  effect  on  temperature. 
and  on  plant  and  animal  life.  The  landscape  as  an 
organism  throughout  the  year. 

Grade  VH. — Garden  and  field  work.  Studies  in, 
animal  life,  especially  of  birds  and  insects  in  their 
relation  to  agriculture.  (Iross  analysis  of  a  few- 
plants.  Recognition  of  plants  of  the  buttercup,  rose 
and  lily  families,  by  their  familv  features.  Simple 
studies  in  chemistry  and  physics  growing  out  of 
previous  work.  Composition  of  common  minerals 
and  rocks.  Records  of  weather  changes.  .Appar- 
ent relative  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Positions 
and  names  of  a  few  of  the  constellations. 

Gr.\de  \'III. — School-garden  work  extended. 
Fuller  interpretation  of  natural  phenomena.  Pre- 
vious studies  in  animal  life  reviewed  and  extended. 
Study  of  individual  plants,  particularly  weeds  and 
cultivated  j^lants.  with  special  reference  to  their 
adaptations  in  form,  structure,  etc.,  to  their  sur- 
roundings. Sini[)le  studies  in  the  lower  forms  of 
plant  life.  Lessons  on  the  food  and  growth  of  plants 
and  simple  physical  and  chemical  experiments 
necessary  to  their  explanation.  Lessons  on  the 
composition  of  the  air  and  water  and  their  relations 
to  plant  and  animal  life.  Aspect  of  the  heavens  at 
different  seasons. 


Just  Outside  the  Garden  of  Eden. 


[The  following  interesting  sketch,  so  suggestive  of  the 
true  lover  of  nature,  was  written  by  Miss  Maria  Cava- 
nagh,  who  died  on  the  14th  of  November  last.  She  had 
taught  for  oAer  twenty  years  in  New  Glasgow,  N.  S.,-  her 
native  place.  She  was  an  accomplished  teacher,  well  versed 
in  ancient  and  modern  literature,  an  excellent  French 
scholar,  and  an  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  lover  of  plants 

The  "  Garden  of  Eden "  is  a  section  in  Pictcu  County 
near  the  headwaters  of  the  St.  Mary's  River.] 

I  know  a  spot  where  one  can  spend  a  pleasant 
summer  among  the  brooks,  hills,  rocks  and  groves 
of  a  natural  wild  garden.  It  is  not  Eden,  but  it  is 
licar  the  Garden  of  Eden  ! 

I  took  my  daily  walks  along  the  ridges  of  the 
central  watershed,  among  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
flowing  north  and  south.  The  brook  running- 
through  one  farn-)  among  my  haimts  flowed  north- 
ward to  join  the  French  River,  while  that  on  the 
next  farm  foin-id  its  way  to  the  lovely  Garden  of 
I-'.den  Lake,  thence  to  flow  with  the  St.  Mary's  River 
to  the  south  shore. 


That  is  a  place  of  rest  for  the  weary.  Simply  to 
live,  move,  and  have  one's  being  is  joy  enough  in 
that  fresh.  i)ure  air  blowing  free  from  upland  to  up- 
land, seldom  touching  ground  in  its  flight  across  the 
peninsula  from  the  ocean. 

In  the  morning,  at  evening,  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
the  hills  make  their  influence  felt ;  and  give  fresh 
meaning  the  old,  -well-ren-iembered,  ever-recurring 
lines: — "I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes,  from 
whence  doth  come  my  aid?"  or  "Drink  deep  the 
quiet  spirit  of  the  hills,"  "  To  drink  the  wine  of 
mountain  air  beside  the  Rearcainp  Water." 

One  caji  walk  miles  without  weariness,  and  sleep 
like  a  baby  a  month  old.  You  gain  a  great  appetite 
too,  but  you  need  it  all:  if  you  call  at  any  house  in 
your  rambles  you  are  expected  to  eat  a  meal  before 
leaving. 

But  we  spent  little  time  in  the  houses,  kind  as  the 
people  were.  We  roamed  through  the  woods,  and 
along  the  brooks,  finding  flowers  we  had  never  seen 
before,  as  well  as  nearly  all  our  old  favorites.  We 
were  often  puzzled  by  curious  leaves  and  berries 
which  might  have  revealed  their  names  to  us  in  .May, 
if  we  had  seen  their  shy  blossoming.  ( It  is  of  little 
use  to  ask  any  one  in  their  neighborhood  the  name 
of  a  berr\-  that  is  not  good  to  eat :  you  are  alvvavs 
warned  that  it  is  a  "snake  berrv.") 

In  the  small  groves  scattered  through  the  "clear- 
ings." we  found  masses  of  tw-isted-stalk  of  both 
varieties,  the  larger  {Strcptopiis  aiiilylcvifolius) . 
having  the  characteristic  abrupt  twist  in  the  slender 
stalk  of  each  berry.  Of  course,  both  varities  are 
called  "snake  berries,"  and  the  naii-ie  is  shared  bv 
the  red  and  white  baneberries,  too. 

A\'e  .saw-  the  leaves  and  fruits  of  Trilliums  and 
Chntonia  borcalis  whose  flowers  have  such  a  fascin- 
ation in  earlv  sunnner. 

The  brooks  w-ere  full  of  the  fair\-like  Meadow- 
Rue  (  Thalicfniiii  Coninti)  in  the  full  perfection  of 
bloom.  On  Sunday  we  saw  it  in  masses  in  the 
church,  but  it  does  not  lend  its  beauty  to  purpose  of 
indoor  decoration.  It  keeps  it  to  gladden  its  native 
haunts.     As  well  try  to  bring  the  brook  in. 

We  found  Herb  Robert,  Touch-me-not,  Nettles, 
Water  Speedwell,  Pyrola,  and  a  variety  of  St. 
John's-w-ort. 

And  orchids  !  Does  the  sight  of  an  orchid  send 
your  heart  into  your  mouth  ?  ^^'e  alwavs  looked 
eagerly  about  brooks  and  w-et  sjiots.  but  seldom  were 
we  favored  with  the  vision  of  those  fairies.  We 
foinul  Ladies'  Tresses  in  a  meadow;  and  a  swnmp 
yielded  a  splendid   specimen  of  H abcmn'ui  orbicit- 
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lata.  In  a  marshy  spot,  pretty  high  up  among 
rocky  hills  we  found  small  orchids  whose  name  we 
could  not  tell.  The  outline  was  like  that  of  a  small 
Habenaria  lacera,  but  the  flowers  were  pale  yellow 
with  no  sign  of  fringe. 

Do  you  know  a  soft,  trailing  plant  called  Musk, 
cften  grown  in  pots  in  the  window-garden,  the  scent 
of  its  yellow  flowers  agreeing  exactly  with  its  name  ? 
Florists'  catalogues  name  it  Miiuulus  iiioschaHis. 
We  always  thought  it  was  something  to  be  tenderly 
nurtured  and  protected  from  frost  ;  but  there  we 
found  it  in  a  brook,  traiHng  in  profusion  over  the 
stones,  its  familiar  perfume  guiding  us  to  its  un- 
looked-for abodes.  It  had  been  observed  there  for 
some  years,  so  it  is  not  tender. 

It  is  a  good  place  to  see  ferns.  We  observed 
some  varieties  which  neither  of  us  remembered  see- 
ing before,  but  I  will  give  the  names  of  the  acquain- 
tances we  meet  there: — Aspidium  cristatum  and 
A.  spimilosum,  Cinnamon  fern,  Onodca  sensibilis 
and  the  Ostrich  feather  variety,  two  Beech  ferns 
(Phegopteris  polypodioides  and  P.  Dryopteris), 
and  bracken  {Pteris  aquilina). 

Beside  the  most  beautiful  little  brook  of  that 
beautiful  land  of  brooks  we  gathered  a  large  plant 
that  might  be  Smilacina  racemosa.  Its  flowering 
season  was  past  and  it  had  a  raceme  of  manifestly 
unripe  berries  of  a  greenish  color  mottled  with  dark 
dots,  at  the  end  of  a  single,  tall,  leafy  stalk.  We 
asked  the  man  who  owns  the  farm  to  tell  us  the 
color  of  the  flower,  hoping  he  would  say  white.  He 
remembered  the  plant  at  once,  but  hesitated  over  the 
color  of  its  flowers.  "  Yes,^ — they  came  out  early — 
sort  of  a  pink  bunch — no,  not  white — kind  of  bluish, 
may  be,  but  not  white  at  all  !"  Also  he  maintained 
that  the  berries  were  blue  when  ripe.  Poisonous, — 
of  course!  We  are  still  trying  to  find  that  plant  in 
Gray's  Botany. 

We  have  often  noticed  how  little  these  treasures 
of  the  fields  and  woods  are  observed  by  those  who 
have  been  brought  up  among  them.  Three  sum- 
mers ago,  in  this  same  region,  I  first  saw  the  weird 
white  waxen  plants  called  Indian  Pipe,  in  a  grove  of 
beech  and  birch  trees.  I  carried  a  handful  of  them 
to  the  house  in  which  I  was  staying,  expecting  at 
once  to  hear  a  name  for  them ;  for  certainly  those 
strange  looking  things  must  have  attracted  attention 
Most  of  the  family  had  never  before  seen  them,  to 
their  knowledge;  others  knew  them,  but  had  never 
beard  a  name  for  them.  I  kept  them  in  a  glass  of 
water,  and  showed  them  to  the  many  visitors  in  vain. 
Even  a  college  graduate,  brought  up  in  a  similar  and 
neighboring  locality,  added  little  to  our  knowledge 


of  the  plant.  "  O  yes,  I  know  them  !  Name  ?  O 
they  have  no  name  !  They  are  just  things  that 
come  up  out  of  the  moss  after  rain.  You  found 
them  in  moss,  didn't  you  ?  "  At  last  I  picked  up  a 
Botany  and  soon  found  them. 

But  do  not  think  that  the  people  are  all  like  these. 
I  take  pleasure  in  telling  of  one  sweet  girl  of  whom 
nature  was  making  "a  lady  of  her  own."  To  her 
I  am  indebted  for  my  first  vision  of  Corydalis  glauca. 
Walking  up  to  the  door  of  her  home  I  spied  this 
plant  in  the  front  garden,  in  its  very  latest  blooming, 
the  slender  seed-pods  crowding  away  the  dainty  rose- 
colored  flowers.  Though  I  had  never  met  it  before, 
no  introduction  was  needed.  As  soon  as  the  first 
courtesies  of  conversation  had  been  observed,  I  made 
haste  to  ask  my  friends  about  the  unusual  plant. 
The  girl  I  have  mentioned  said  she  found  it  in 
spring  in  a  piece  of  burnt  pasture  land,  and  that  she 
thought  it  must  be  a  wild  kind  of  Bleeding  Heart. 
Was  she  not  clever  to  observe  that  ?  She  knew 
nothing  of  botany  as  a  book  study.  She  was  very 
proud  of  her  plant,  though  her  father  remarked  that 
it  was  just  a  weed,  and  that  they  might  have  trouble 
yet  getting  clear  of  it. 

One  weed  that  they  will  have  trouble  to  rid  their 
the  land  of  is  Seiiecio  JacobcCcr,  which  has  become 
a  pest  throughout  the  countr\-,  and  has  reached 
these  mountains  and  straths. 

We  saw  a  low  spreading  plant  covering  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  ground  like  a  bristly  green  rug.  \A'e 
were  told  that  its  name  is  Ground  Juniper,  and  that 
its  berries  were  good  to  put  into  whiskey  to  make 
gin  out  of  it  !  (A  little  "  brewing  "  is  done  in 
securely  hidden  places  in  these  woods.) 

We  saw  two  newly  cleared  fields  radiant  with 
clumps  of  scarlet  elderberry,  and  near  them  a  swamp 
full  of  snowy  Turtleheads  {Chelone  glabra). 

We  picked  up  some  stalks  of  Agrimony  along  the 
edge  of  a  field  near  a  wood,  and  among  the  spruce 
trees  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  Partridge-berry 
(Mitchella  repens)  with  its  exquisite  flowers.  To 
me  it  seems  as  beautiful  as  the  Mayflower,  and  more 
graceful.  Summer  after  summer  I  have  seen  it, 
and  still  it  seems  each  summer  that  I  am  only  notic- 
ing for  the  first  time  its  delicacy  and  fragrance. 

By  the  way,  the  people  here  call  its  fruit  "  Snake- 
berries,"  too,  and  warn  the  stranger  not  to  eat  them. 

I  did  not  see  the  white  Pond  Lilies  though  they 
were  blooming  on  Brora  Lake  two  or  three  miles 
away. 

The  fame  of  the  lake,  however,  rests  not  on  its 
Hlies,  buton  its  trout. 
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I  have  been  asked  for  a  few  notes  on  the  life  of 
Eugene  Field,  the  writer  of  some  selections  in  the 
N.  B.  readers. 

Eugene  Field  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  in 
September,  1850.  He  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
six  years  old,  and  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt  in 
Mass.,  and  educated  at  a  private  school.  In  1868  he 
entered  Williams  College,  but  left  it  the  following 
year  on  account  of  his  father's  death.  He  after- 
wards attended  Knox  College,  Galesburg,  111.,  and 
Missouri  State  University.  He  then  spent  six 
months  in  Europe,  visiting  England,  Ireland,  France 
and  Italy.  Shortly  after  his  return  he  was  married, 
in  1873,  and  settled  in  St.  Louis.  He  engaged  in 
newspaper  work  in  that  city,  and  later  on,  in  other 
cities  of  the  State.  In  1881  he  became  managing 
editor  of  the  Denver  Tribune,  in  connection  with 
which  paper  he  grew  to  be  widely  known,  and  from 
this  time  on  he  wrote  short  stories  and  poems. 

In  1889  he  was  forced  to  go  abroad  for  rest  and 
change.  His  family  went  with  him,  and  while  in 
Europe  he  lost  his  eldest  son.  Melvin.  This  is  the 
bereavement  of  which  he  writes  in  the  letter  printed 
in  Reader  No.  4,  p.  217,  and  the  well  known  song, 
"  Little  Boy  Blue,"  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  suggested  by  this  sad  event.  He  was  very 
fond  of  children,  and  a  general  favorite  with  them. 

Mr.  Field  died  in  November,  1895.  His  best 
known  books  are  the  following  :  "A  little  Book  of 
Western  Verse,"  1889.  "A  Little  Book  of  Profitable 
Tales,"  1889.  "With  Trumpet  and  Drum,"  1892. 
"  The  Love  affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  1896,  and 
"  The  House,"  1896. 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  give  some  suggestions 
for  connecting  the  work  in  English  Literature  with 
English  History.  This  is  something  that,  in  my 
opinion,  should  always  be  done  with  younger  chil- 
dren, i.  e.,  children  from  10  to  14.  At  this  period 
the  interest  in  history  is  caught  by  striking  events, 
such  as  battles  and  sieges,  and  the  lives  of  individu- 
als, while  the  trend  of  great  movements,  motives  of 
statesmen  and  rulers,  conditions  of  the  people, 
legislation  and  so  on,  do  not  interest  until  a  later 
stage  of  development.  This  is  the  time,  then,  to 
insist  on  a  clear  outline  of  English  history  being 
fixed  in  the  memory,  and  my  experience  is  that  a 
poem  bearing  on  historical  events  or  persons, 
thoroughly  memorized,  serves  as  a  nail  to  drive  the 
lesson  home. 

As  I  have  written  some  general  hints  on  this  sub- 
ject before,  I    shall    confine  myself    now  to  giving 


some  account  of  the  work  done  by  a  class  of  girls 
averaging  13  in  age,  during  the  last  term.  Our 
work  in  English  history  was  the  period  from  1714  to 
the  present  time,  as  given  in  Mr.  Robertson's  excel- 
lent little  text  book.  We  began  to  studv  poetrv  in 
connection  with  it  when  we  came  to  the  time  of  Nel- 
son, and  the  poems  studied  are  "  The  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  selections  from  "  Marmion "  and  Tenny- 
son's "Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 
The  plan  was  as  follows :  From  six  to  ten,  or  even 
twelve  lines,  according  to  difficulty,  were  written  on 
the  board,  copied  by  the  class,  and  committed  to 
memory  at  once,  from  half  an  hour  to  three  quarters 
being  allowed  for  the  task.  The  copies  were  shown, 
and  marked  for  writing,  neatness  and  accuracy.  As 
a  rule  no  other  writing  lesson  was  done  on  that  day. 
The  girls  were  expected  to  look  up  in  the  dictionary 
the  meanings  of  any  strange  words,  as  they  came  to 
them,  but  such  difficult  references  as  "Gadite  wave," 
"Hafnia,"  and  so  on  were  explained  in  a  brief  note 
on  the  board.  The  recitation  was  sometimes  called 
for  on  the  same  day,  sometimes  not  until  after.  A 
review  of  lines  previously  learned  might  be  expected 
at  any  time.  The  recitation  was  generally  preluded 
by  a  little  talk  about  the  selection,  linking  it  with 
what  had  gone  before  and  with  the  history  lessons. 
Then  word-perfect,  distinct,  intelligent  recitation  was 
expected.  Two  lessons  of  this  kind  were  set  each 
week.  I  found  the  lines  from  Scott,  ("Introduction 
to  Marmion,"  Canto  I.),  on  Pitt,  Nelson  and  Fox, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  selections  I 
have  ever  used  in  this  way.  We  began  at  "  To 
mute  and  to  material  things  new  life  revolving  sum- 
mer brings,"  and  studied  down  to  "  Of  two  such 
wondrous  men  the  dust."  A  few  facts  were  given 
about  Scott's  life,  the  time  of  writing  these  lines 
named,  and  the  feelings  of  the  poet  when  writing 
were  considered.  Now  comes  in  the  history  alroaly 
learned.  Why  does  Scott  say  "  Oh,  my  country's 
wintry  state  ?"  Whose  was  "  the  mind  that  thought 
for  Britain's  weal?"  Whose  "the  hand  that  clasped 
the  victor's  steel  ?"  After  a  few  such  questions  the 
pupils  were  eager  to  grasp  the  references  for  them- 
selves. Pictures  of  Scott,  Pitt,  Fox  and  Nelson 
were  shown,  and  also  views  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  Pitt  and  Fox  are  buried  near  each  other  in 
the  north  transept,  and  .St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where 
in  the  crypt,  exactly  under  the  centre  of  the  dome, 
stands  the  tomb  of  Nelson.  The  children  were  en- 
couraged to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  lines, 
giving  reasons,  where  they  could,  for  liking  particu- 
lar passages,  finding  others  dull  or  difficult  and  so 
on.  The  favorite  lines  were  those  beginning :  "Hadst 
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thou  but  lived,  though  stripped  of  power,"  and  end- 
ing. "  The  warder  silent  on  the  hill."  Every  girl 
seemed  to  feel  the  beauty  and  force  of  the  similes 
here.  The  most  difficuk  passage  was  from,  "  Who. 
when  the  frantic  crowd  amain."  to  "Brought  the 
freeman's  arm  to  aid  the  freeman's  laws."  The  dif- 
ficulty was  admitted,  a  little  extra  time  given,  close 
reference  made  to  the  history  in  every  line;  finally. 
a  little  rallying  put  the  class  on  their  mettle,  anil  it 
became  a  point  of  honor  not  to  miss  in  these  lines. 
To  my  great  pleasure  I  found  that  the  children  used 
the  lines  they  had  learned  to  illustrate  their  histor)- 
as  thev  went  on.  "  Spurned  at  the  sordid  lust  of 
pelf,  and  served  his  Albion  for  herself."  they  fitted 
to  other  statesmen  besides  Pitt,  and  in  one  case  at 
least  these  lines  served  to  point  a  contrast. 

Tennyson's  ode  presented  more  difficulties,  natur- 
ally. A  few  felt  the  appropriateness  of  the  varying 
metres  and  rhythms,  as  in  the  passage  where  "  Let 
the  bell  be  tolled"  occurs  as  a  refrain,  but  iro-t 
resented  the  irregularity.  "  There  is  nothing  to  go 
by ;  one  verse  isn't  like  another,"  complained  one 
girl.  But  I  believe  that  familiarity  will  bring  the 
beauty  home  to  each  in  some  degree,  though  it  may 
not  be  a  high  one.  We  have  not  finished  this  poem, 
for  we  broke  off  as  Christmas  drew  near  to  learn 
Milton's  "Ode  on  the  morning  of  Christ's  Nativity." 
And  let  me  digress  to  beg  for  a  higher  standard  of 
Christmas  poetry  than,  I  fear,  prevails  in  many  of 
our  schools.  AA'hat  a  shame  it  is  waste  time  over 
the  jingles  that  appear  in  too  many  school  journals 
and  other  periodicals,  when  our  children  might  be 
acquiring  the  treasure  of  such  lines  as  those  I  have 
named,  or  Shakespeare's  "  Some  say  that  ever 
'gainst  that  season  comes,"  or  Ben  Jonson's  noble 
verses  "  1  sing  the  Birth  was  born  tonight,"  or  even 
to  come  down  to  a  lower  standard.  Domett's  "  It 
was  the  calm  and  silent  night,''  Keble's  "What  sud- 
den blaze  of  song,"  or  Phillips  Brooks'  "Oh  little 
town  of  Bethlehem."  To  go  back  to  Scott  and  Ten- 
nyson :  The  opportunity  to  draw  attention  to  figures 
of  speech,  dift'erent  metres,  rhymes,  and  alliteration, 
was  not  lost.  The  last  topic  is  always  an  interesting 
one ;  the  pupils  quickly  picked  out  the  less  subtle 
effects  of  alliteration,  as  in  "  Let  the  moiirrful 
martial  music  blow,"  and  "  -Sorrow  darkens  hamlet 
and  hall."  The  lines  from  "  .Marniion  "  abound  in 
figures  (jf  different  knids,  which  they  soon  learned 
to  distinguish,  though  without  the  use  of  long  names, 
snch  as  oxymoron,  or  n:etonymy.  T  need  hardly 
say  that  no  time  was  given  to  either  parsing  or 
analysis,  except  in  the  very  few  cases  where  to  nrke 
plain  whether  a  word  was  used  as  a  noun  or  verb. 


as  subject  or  object,   would  clear  up  a  misurder- 
standing  of  the  sense. 

Everything  else  was  subordinated  to  securing, 
first,  some  degree,  varying  with  each  child,  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  interest  and  beauty  of  the  poetry,  and 
secondlv.  as  I  said  before,  word-perfect,  distinct  and 
intelligent  repetition.  I  can  hardly  insist  too  strongly 
upon  this  latter  point.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  it  depends  upon  the  patience  and  unflinch- 
ing firmness  of  the  teacher.  One  hesitating,  bung- 
ling recitation  passed,  may  be  out  of  sheer  weariness 
and  despair  on  the  teacher's  part,  will  undo  the  work 
of  a  dozen  lectures  on  accuracy.  A  memory  lesson, 
imperfect,  is  worse  than  useless.  Moreover,  good 
poetry  is  too  beautiful  to  be  marred  by  bunglers.  In 
everv  school  there  will  be  children  who  will  tell  you 
they  cannot  learn  poetry.  My  experience  leads  me 
to  believe  that  it  is  true  in  about  one  case  in  a  hun- 
dred. Eleanor  Robinson, 


Songs  and  Fing-er-Plays  in  Primary  Schools. 

BV    MKS.    S.    B.    P.\TTERSON. 

The  selection  of  a  new  song  for  primary  grades 
is  rather  a  serious  business.  There  are  so  many  im- 
portant points  to  be  considered  that  frequently 
one  is  tempted  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  usu- 
f'!y  after  ('e.ermined  perseverance  nmst  be  con- 
tented with  something  short  of  one's  ideal  of 
perfection.  The  subject-matter  should  meet  the 
experience  of  the  children,  the  poetry  must  be 
good,  and  the  words  within  their  comprehen- 
sion. Also,  the  music  must  be  simple  and  at- 
tractive. To  find  all  these  united  in  one  school- 
song  is  to  find  a  prize  indeed.  When  such  a 
discovery  is  made,  the  thought  of  sharing  with 
others  should  be  one  of  the  first  impulses  of  the 
fortunate  teacher,  and  at  least  the  name  of  the  song 
and  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  found  might  be  sent 
to  the  Review   with  a  word  of  commendation. 

It  is  wise,  perhaps,  not  to  give  too  man)-  .songs  ; 
but  there  should  be  considerable  variety  in  the  few. 
One  or  two  songs  specially  adapted  to  the  season  of 
the  \ear,  a  few  songs  with  motions,  one  or  two 
hynnis.  a  patriotic  song  besides  the  National  An- 
them, and  at  least  one  humorous  song,  should  be 
included  in  the  list.  When  one  season  passes  away, 
and  a  new  song  is  given  in  honor  of  the  next,  it 
may  still  be  well  occas'onally  to  sin;-  the  old  fongs 
for  the  sake  of  helping  the  children  to  gain  a  con- 
n.ected  view  of  the  year  as  a  whole.  A  song  for 
rainy  days  and  a  song  for  sunshine,  one  for  wind 
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nnd  one  for  clouds,  may  be  used  as  occasion  demands 
when  marking  the  da>-  on  the  blackboard  calendar 
tor  the  month. 

Ta\-c  special  note  of  the  children's  favorites,  and 
search  out  the  source  of  the  attraction.  It  may  help 
in  the  selection  of  future  songs,  and  may  also  give 
some  insight  into  child-nature. 

Encourage  individual  children  to  sing  alone,  one 
after  another  rising  and  singing  a  line  or  a  verse 
of  a  new  song,  ostensibly  to  help  the  others.  Besides 
being  good  practice  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  one 
can  find  out  the  child's  own  version  of  the  words, 
and  his  rendering  of  the  music.  Do  not,  however, 
let  these  motives  appear  on  the  surface,  or  give  cri- 
ticism that  may  develop  self-consciousness  or  cause 
a  feeling  of  having  failed.  Let  the  audience  ap- 
plaud all  honest  efifort,  even  if  the  results  be  poor. 
The  singer  was  invited  to  try,  and  he  has  done  his 
'icst ;  that  was  all  that  was  asked  of  "hnn.  ^Meanwhile 
the  teacher  takes  a  note  of  all  mistakes  in  words 
and  music,  and  at  another  time,  when  attention  is 
not  speciallv  directed  to  those  who  made  them,  the 
errors  are  corrected,  indirectly  if  possible.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  child  has  a  most 
peculiar  and  senseless  version  of  the  words  of  a 
song. 

In  introducing  a  new  song  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
sing  or  hum  the  air  without  words  occasionally  for 
a  dav  or  so,  one  child  and  another  singing  over  a 
few  notes  at  a  time  as  given  by  the  teacher,  and  then 
two  or  three  together  singing  them,  until  the  tune 
is  familiar.  The  words  are  then  given  as  the  out- 
come of  circumstances,  whether  following  some 
nature  lesson,  celebrating  a  national  event,  epitom- 
izing a  story,  or  accompanying  a  finger-play. 

Train  the  ear  to  listen.  It  is  good  exercise  once 
in  a  while  to  have  a  listening  game.  Let  one  child 
stand  with  face  to  the  wall  while  another  steals  soft- 
Iv  up  behind  and  sings  a  few  notes  of  the  scale. 
Then  let  the  first  child  name  the  singer.  Lead  the 
children  to  distinguish  between  harsh  and  sweet 
tones.  Help  them  to  see  how  the  diflference  is  made, 
to  avoid  rough,  throat  noises,  and  to  cultivate  low, 
sweet  singing. 

I'se  the  song  frequently  when  the  children  arc 
unnecessarily  restless  as  a  means  of  securing  quiet- 
ness and  order,  preparatory  to  some  lesson  or  to  desk 
work,  ^^'ithout  remark,  simply  sfart  some  such  mo- 
tion song  as  "  Roll  the  hands,"  singing  one  or  more 
verses  as  may  seem  desirable :  and  then,  taking  im- 
mediate possession  of  the  moment's  lull  at  the  close 
of  the  song,  begin  an  attractive  preface  to  the  lesson. 


nr  give  required  directions  for  the  deskwork.  In 
this  way,  through  indirect  means,  attention  has  been 
gained  far  more  effectively  than  by  noisy  commands 
or  repeated  ringing  of  bells. 

"  ROI.I.    THr:    II.ANDS." 
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Vers*  3.— Rnll  th^  iinnds.  roll  th<"  hands  so  swiftly,  etc. 
:)  —Tap  the  fee",  rap  tli?  fnet  so  softly,  etc. 
4._T.Hp  (11  the  feer.  tap  the  fe-t  so  lonely,  etc. 
■'      5  _cup  th"  hands,  clap  the  li»nds  sn  s-iftly.  etc. 
•'      6. -Clap  t'h"  hands,  clap  the  hands  .so  L.udly,  etc. 

".—Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep  so  aotindly.  As  s  jundly.  as  soundly 
can  be,  "      ;      ' 

Go  to  sleep,  go  to  sleep  so  soundly.  And  nod  your  head 
with  me. 
'■      8.— Wake  up.  wake  up   so  brightly.  As  brightly,  as  brightly 
can  be  : 
Wake  up.  wake  up  so  brightly.  And  sit  up  straiaht  with  me 


CD    Not  stamp  the  feet,  but  tap.  thi  heels  remaining  on  the  Hoor  while 
the  toes  tap  loudly. 

Select  different  verses  of  this  song  for  variety,  not 
usually  singing  all  at  one  time.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  suggest  other  movements,  and  help  them  to 
arrange  new  verses  to  suit  the  exercise. 

Finger  plays  should  be  given,  wherever  possible. 
in  connection  with  lessons  in  nature-study.  Then, 
as  on  future  occasions  the  play  is  repeated,  it  serves 
as  a  review,  strengthening  the  memorj'  by  recalling 
old  facts  and  deepening  the  impressions  made 
through  previous  observation.  Illustrations  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  play  called  "The  Sheep,"  given  in 
the  Review  (Jan.  1901),  in  connection  with  "Talks 
on  Wool  and  Clothing;"  also  in  "Hoii.'  the  Corn 
Grew;"  given  with  "The  Parmer  and  His  Work." 
(Review,  May,  1901V 

At  times,  however,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give 
such  plays  simply  for  relaxation  or  for  finger-exer- 
cise. In  that  case,  to  intensify  the  interest  and 
secure  correct  expression  in  the  recitation  or  singing, 
it  is  well  to  preface  the  play  with  a  short  sketch,  in 
simplf  language,  of  the  story  contained.  Weave  in. 
now  and  again,  the  actual  words  and  phrases  of  the 
plav,  so  that  it  may  easily  become  familiar,  and  may 
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suggest  the  incidents  of  the  story  as  pictured  in  tlie 
mind.  Such  a  sketch  is  given  below  with  the  simple 
little  play  of  the  "Fk'e  Little  Squirrels,"  which  is  so 
great  a  favorite  with  many  children. 


Once  upon  a  time  a  family  of  five  little  squirrels 
lived  very  happily  together  in  the  woods.  Besides 
the  mother  and  the  father,  there  was  a  strong  brother 
squirrel,  a  sister  who  could  not  run  so  fast,  and  a 
tiny  baby  squirrel.  One  day  tlicy  were  all  sittiiig- 
on  the  branches  of  y.  beech  tree,  tasting  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  nuts,  when  the  motlier  noticed  that  the 
father  squirrel  was  looking  sharply  away  off  through 
the  woods  with  his  bright  little  eyes,  as  if  he  saw 
something  that  frightened  him.  He  had  his  heaa 
turned  to  one  side,  too,  as  if  he  was  listening  for 
something.  So  she  anxiously  said,  "What  do  you 
see  ?"  But  he  answered,  "  I  don't  see  it  yet,  and  I 
don't  hear  it,  but  I  can  tell  by  the  smell  that  there's 
a  gun  somewhere  near  us  !" 

This  frightened  the  mother  and  the  older  ones 
very  much,  and  the  big,  strong  brother,  who  could 
scamper  so  fast,  said,  "  Oh,  let  us  run  !"  But  the 
weaker  sister,  who  could  not  run  so  quickly,  whis- 
pered in  a  faint  little  voice,  "  Let's  hide  in 
tlie  shade  !''  And  she  looked  around  to  find  a  thick 
bunch  of  leaves  to  creep  into.  But  the  baby  squirrel 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  gun  before,  and  he  sat 
up  very  straight  and  said,  "  I  'm  not  afraid  !'  Just 
then,  "Bang!  went  the  gun,  and  they  ran  every  one !" 
How  they  did  scamper  !  Even  the  baby  was 
frightened  at  last  and  whisked  oft"  with  the  others, 
and  they  all  got  away  safely. 

Five  little  squirrels  sat  on  a  tree ;  ( i ) 

This  one(2j  said,  "What  do  you  see?" 

This  one(3)  said,  "I  smell  a  gun!" 

This  one (4)  said,  "Oh.  let  us  run!" 

This  one(s)   said,  "Let's  hide  in  the  shade;" 

This  one (6)   said,  "I'm  not  afraid!" 

Bang! (7)  went  the  gun.  and  they  ran  everj'  one! 

{ ll    Left  hautl  raised  10  a  vertical  position  witli  tiugers  extended. 
(2)    Thumb  in  vertical  position,  other  (inger.s  closed;    a  questioning 
look  on  face. 
i'i)    Forefinger  erect ;  a  very  serious,  apprehensive  expression  on  face. 
(4)    Middle  finger  erect ;  brave,  independent  expression. 
(5(    Ring  finger  erect:  timid,  beseeching  expression. 

(6)  Little  finger  erect;  general  drauingupof  whole  finger  to  denote 
boastfulness  and  darii  g. 

(7)  Give  one  loud  clap,  shooting  the  right  hand  forward  rapidly  the 
full  length  of  the  arm,  while  the  left  hand  as  rapidly  disappears  behind 
the  hack. 


Carleton  County  Teachers'  Institute. 

The  teachers  of  Carleton  County,  N.  B..  held  their 
twenty-fifth  annual  session  at  \\'oodstock,  on  Thurs- 
flay  and  Friday,  the  i8th  and  19th  December.  Over 
eighty  teachers  were  present ;  and  the  sessions,  which 
were  more  than  usually  interesting,  were  guided  by 
]\Ir.  N.  Foster  Thornc..  who  made  a  most  capable 
and  efficient  president.    Inspector  Meagher  was  pre- 


sent and  took  part  in  the  discussions,  adding  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  I.  N.  Draper 
reatl  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Discipline,"  touching 
the  many  difficult  points  of  this  question  in  a  way 
that  nuist  prove  heljiful  to  the  teachers  present.  Mr. 
V.  A.  Good  read  a  paper  on  "Bird  Study,"  illustrat- 
ing the  subject  with  specimens,  drawings,  books 
and  papers,  and,  what  proved  far  more  effective,  his 
own  admirable  way  of  presenting  this  and  kindred 
nature  study  subjects  in  his  school.  The  paper  ha^ 
since  been  ptiblished  in  the  Carleton  Sentinel.  One 
of  the  best  discussions  of  the  Institute  —  and  every 
pa])cr  was  discussed  with  spirit  and  point  —  took 
])lace  on  Miss  Lina  B.  McLeod's  paper  on  "  Geome- 
tr\'."  which  was  followed  by  an  illustrative  lesson 
to  a  class  of  Grade  IX.  pupils  from  the  Woodstock 
Grammar  School.  The  paper,  which  has  since  been 
published  in  the  ^^'oodstock  Press,  is  valuable  for 
its  excellent  way  of  presenting  this  difficult  and  often 
badly  taught  subject.  The  illustrative  paper — or 
rather  talk — on  "Drawing,"  bv  Mr.  E.  J.  Brans- 
combe,  was  admirable  in  its  way.  For  more  than  an 
hour  ;\lr.  Branscombe  held  the  close  attention  of  his 
audience  by  the  skilful  and  beautiful  drawings  wliicli 
lie  executed  off-hand  on  the  blackboard.  It  was  an 
illustrative  lesson,  par  excellence,  and  the  Inspector 
and  his  former  pupils  gave  testimony  to  the  excellent 
results  that  Mr.  Branscombe  had  secured  in  his 
school.  The  editor  of  the  Reniew  was  present  at 
all  the  sessions,  contribtiting  addresses  on  Xatiire 
Study,  and  taking  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  Institute  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  session  of  1903,  which  will  be  held  in  Wood- 
stock :  I.  X.  Draper.  President ;  Miss  Minnie  Car- 
men. Vice-President;  G.  H.  Harrison,  INl.  A.,  Sec- 
retary; ;\Iiss  Rutli  Reid,  Mr.  F.  A.  Jewett,  additional 
members  of  the  Executive. 

At  the  public  meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  a 
fine  prngrammc  of  speeches  and  music  was  carried 
out. 

.\,  Few  Str.w  Notes. 

Inspector  Aieagher  spoke  of  Dr.  ( i.  R.  Parkin's 
])lan  to  have  many  pupils  engage  in  competitive 
work  at  the  blackboard  at  once,  to  sec  who  would 
make  the  fewest  mistakes. 

.Mr.  Branscombe  liked  to  undertake  the  conduct 
lit  an  unruh'  scliool.  There  \\as  always  ]-»lenty  of 
energy  in  it. 

Mr.  Good- — Foxes  prey  on  field  mice.  In  Carle- 
ton County,  as  foxes  have  been  killed  off,  field  mice 
have  increased,  to  the  destruction  of  orchards  and 
grain. 

How  to  deal  with  pujjils  that  pilfer — .\rouse 
their  self-respect  if  possible:  but  an  occasional  good 
thrashing  is  beneficial. 
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Ouranopsis. 


A  Plea  for  the  Pupil. 


(Aflci-  Jeremy  Taylor.) 


1.    Ai.LH.v    ;alk    in 


AlAllIENSIS. 


Once  in  a  woodland  glade,  with  sense  of  joy, 
I  wandered,  light  of  foot,  a  happy  boy. 

Birds  were  singing, 

Streams  were  springing 

In   shim'ring  showers ; 

.-\nd  brighl-hued   flowers. 

With  fragrance  rare 

Scented  the  air. 
Heaven  seemed  around  me,  but  the  heaven  above 
I  saw  not  through  the  screen  of  leafy  grove. 

Slow  through  that  woodland  glade,  now  sere  and  bare, 
I  wandered,  weak  and  old  and  bowed  with  care. 

No  sound  I  heard 

From  brook  or  bird; 

The  birds  had  fled; 

The  flowers  were  dead ; 

The  scentless  breeze 

Sighed  through  the  trees. 
Earth's  joys  had  vanished,  but  the  heaven  above. 
Blue,  soft  and  sweet,  I  saw  from  leafless  grove. 


The  Old  Year  and  the  New. 


The  Old  Year  goes  away;    her  eyes  are  sad — 
The  eyes  of  one  who  hopes  or  fears  no  more. 

Snow  is  upon  her  hair ;    gray  mists  have  clad 
A  form  the  vesture  of  the  spring  which  wore. 

The  new  buds  quicken  now  beneath  the  clay; 
Hut  not  for  her — the  Old  Year  goes  away. 

The  New  Year  enters  in :    a  happy  child. 

Who  looks  for  Howers  to  fill  the  outstretched  liaiid. 

And  knows  not  fear  although  the  winds  be  wild. 
Soon  shall  the  birds  be  singing  in  the  land, 

On  the  young  leaves  the  patter  of  soft  rain, 
.\nd  violets  one' — the  New  Year  comes  again. 

So  with  this  mortal  life :  now  young,  now  old. 

A  spring  which  never  dreams  of  frost  and  snow. 
Summer  and  autumn — then  the  tale  is  told; 

With  tired  step,  in  wintry  days  we  go. 
God  grant  a  wakening  on  some  happier  shore, 

Where  the  lost  youth  and  joy  come  back  once  more! 

Lillell's  Liviiis  Age.  Mary  Gorges. 


A  parent  once  sent  the  following  message  to  a 
teacher:  '"  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  teach  the 
arithmetic  lesson  to  my  child?  I  am  willing  to 
hear  the  lesson  every  evening,  but  I  do  not  have  time 
to  teach  the  lesson."  Many  teachers  still  spend  too 
much  time  in  hearing  classes.  This  is  true  from 
the  primary  grade  through  the  high  school.  The 
Greek  idea  of  the  pedagogue  is  the  correct  one.  He 
is  etymologically,  as  well  as  in  fact,  a  leader  of  young 
people.  What  would  we  think  of  the  leader  of  an 
army  who,  day  after  day,  would  send  the  army 
ahead  into  marshes  and  pitfalls,  and  would  go  to 
rescue  it  only  after  it  had  become  hopelessly  en- 
tangled? Would  we  not  say  that  the  leader  had 
utterly  failed  to  comprehend  the  functions  of  a 
leader,  and  that  through  his  ignorance  the  army 
had  been  unfitted  for  marching  and  for  battle. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  are  always  twenty- 
four  hours  late  with  their  explanations.  They 
assign  lessons  that  they  know  the  class  will  not  get, 
but  ■'  to  develop  mental  fibre,"  as  they  think,  they 
allow  the  class  to  struggle  with  these  impossible 
tasks  and  then  explain  the  difficulties  the  next  day. 
The  writer  tlirough  experience  learned  that  there 
were  a  number  of  tilings  in  Plane  Geometry  that  no 
class  could  get  from  a  text-book.  After  "assign- 
ing "  a  lesson  in  his  usual  way  on  the  Locus  of  a 
Point  two  years  in  succession,  he  learned  that  not 
only  did  the  class  fail  to  get  the  lesson,  but  his  work 
was  doubly  hard  the  next  day  for  the  reason  that 
the  members  of  the  class  were  thoroughly  discour- 
aged and  did  not  wish  to  hear  the  word  Locus,  and 
in  addition  he  had  to  remove  a  number  of  precon- 
ceived notions  of  the  subject  because  tliey  were 
incorrect.  The  following  year  he  was  careful  to 
go  over  the  whole  lesson  with  the  class,  so  that  therr 
first  notion  of  the  Locus  of  a  Point  was  correct. 
He  dismissed  the  class  with  a  few  original  exercises 
to  be  worked.  Let  no  one  say  that  the  teacher  did 
the  work  of  the  class.  The  class  left  the  classroom 
with  the  two  essentials  of  work,  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm.  The  next  day  they  returned  with 
bright  faces,  clear  heads,  and  the  originals  solved. 
W.  A.  Wetzel  in  N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 


Amoxg  the  visiting  curlers  to  Canada  of  the  Royal 
Caledonia  Club  of  Scotland,  is  one  gentleman  of 
almost  gigantic  proportions,  named  Kirk.  A  witty 
lellow-countrynian,  who  has  long  made  his  home-  in 
Canada.on  being  introduced  to  the  giant,  said,"Mon ! 
Mon !  Ye're  nae  a  Kirk;  ye're  a  Cathedral." 
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Meaningless  Music. 

"Give  me  tliought  first,"  is  excellent  advice  to 
folldw,  especially  before  teaching  a  song  to  t',e 
youngest  children.  The  meaning  of  the  words  -\nd 
the  spirit  of  the  hymn  or  song  are  as  necessary  to 
its  proper  rendering  as  though  the  words  were  to 
be  read  instead  of  sung.  Of  course,  if  the  words 
are  before  the  pupils,  mistakes  are  less  liable  .  ) 
occur.  Many  people  have  dull  ears,  or  have  never 
been  trained  to  hear  accurately.  These  are  the  po  >r 
spellers,  and  their  articulation  is  muffled  and  con- 
fused. 

A  little  talk  of  the  poems  we  sing,  especially  of 
our  hymns  and  patriotic  songs,  would  bear  much 
fruit.  We  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  "consecrated, 
cross-eyed  bear."     It  should  be  a  warning. 

A  pretty  little  round,  apparently  needing  no  ex- 
planation,     • 

"A  boat,  a  boat  to  cross  the  ferry, 
We'll  float  and  sing  and  all  be  merry, 
Sing,  sing,  sing  and  be  merry  !" 

a  close  listener  discovered  was  being  jubilantly  sung 

by  a  class  of  bright  little  foreigners,  "  And  all    be 

married ! " 

"  My  mother  has  a  picture  of  St.  Cecilia,"  said 
Margie. 

"  I'd  much  rather  have  a  picture  of  Saint  Solly 
though  I've  never  seen  one,"  said  Alice. 

"  Who  is  Saint  Solly  ?  "  asked  another  little  girl 
interested  in  art. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know  the  one  we  sing  about?  " 

"The  Saint  Solly,  mortal    (Saints  all  immortal")   and  fair. 
Arc  robed  in  her  garments  of  white. 
Over  there." 

Let  US  sing  with  the  heart  and  with  th'  under 

standing  also.       "  The  meaning  of  the  song    goes 

deep." — School  Education. 


The  English  Education  Bill. 


There  are  in  England  at  the  present  time  just 
about  20,000  elementary  schools.  .Ml  these  have  a 
financial  connection  with  the  government..  .About 
6,000  of  them,  however,  are  strictly  secular  schools, 
called  board  schools,  managed  by  school  boards. 
In  their  case  the  government,  through  the  schojl 
boards,  pays  all  bills  and  assumes  all  responsibility 
and  authority.  The  remaining  14,000  scho^ls  arc 
called  voluntary  schools.  They  are  supported  in 
large  part  by  religious  denominations,  .^bout  12.- 
000  of  them  belong  to  the  Anglicans,  and  1,000  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.     The  rest  are  in  the  control 


of  the  Nonconformists,  that  is,  of  Protestants  who 
are  outside  the  Church  of  England.  Now  the  new 
bill  takes  all  these  voluntary  schools  and  provides 
for  their  support  from  public  rates  and  taxes.  Their 
management  will  remain  practically  what  it  is  now. 
The  secular  authorities  will  appoint  only  one-third 
of  their  managers  or  trustees ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  will  continue  to  be  Anglicans,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Wesleyans,  Baptists  and  Presbyterians,  as  be- 
fore.— Chicago  Tribune. 


Go  into  the  fields  and  woods  some  sunny  day  in 
midwinter  and  watch  the  birds.  It  is  very  interest- 
ing to  note  the  various  methods  by  which  our 
winter  birds  solve  the  problem  of  finding  enough  to 
eat.  And,  after  all,  they  don't  seem  to  find  it  the 
most  discouraging  task.  On  the  contrary,  even  in 
the  coldest  weather  you  will  find  the  birds  teaching 
\\s  all  a  lesson  of  happiness. — 5"^  Nicholas. 


Little  Tommie  had  been  put  to  bed  alone.  It  was 
upstairs,  and  the  thunder  rolled  and  lightning  flash- 
ed unmercifully.  He  lay  quietly  until  he  could  no 
longer  stand  it,  and  then  his  little  night-gowned 
figure  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"  Ma !  "  he  cried. 

"  Yes,  my  son."  came  the  calm  rejoinder. 

"  I'm  afraid,  ma.  It  thunders  so,  and  I'm  all 
alone." 

"  Go  back  to  bed,  Tommie,"  came  his  mother's 
voice.     "Don't  you  know  nothing  can  hurt  you"" 

Tommie  went  back  to  bed,  but  not  to  stay. 

"Ma!"  he  cried  again,  and  this  time  the  little 
figure  was  half-way  downstairs. 

"  Tommie,"  called  his  mother,  "  don't  you  know 
I  have  told  you  nothing  can  hurt  you.  God  is  alwavs 
with  you  ?  " 

"  Then,  ma,"  and  this  time  there  came  an  audible 
sniff  from  the  weeping  Tommie,  "  you  come  up  and 
sleep  with  God  and  let  me  sleep  with  pa." — Lip  pi  t- 
cott's  Magazine. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


The  revolt  in  Morocco,  led  by  a  pretender  to  the 
throne,,  has  reached  serious  proportions.  The  Sultan's 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  was  completely  routed  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  and,  abandoning  everything, 
fled  in  disorder  to  Fez.  British.  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese ships  are  gathering  on  the  Moroccan  coast,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  powers  will  inter- 
vene. 
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Tiif  civil  war  in  Colombia  is  at  an  end,  the  treaty 
cif  peace  lietween  the  two  parties  providing  for  the 
ekction  of  a  congress  in  which  both  shall  have  repre- 
sentation. 

llayti  has  a  new  president,  whose  election  is  more 
or  less  regular,  and  who  is  supported  by  the  army.  It 
may  be  hoped  that  the  turmoil  in  the  black  republic  is 
over. 

There  is  another  little  revolution  in  the  district  of 
Acre,  in  Bolivia.  The  Acre  country  is  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Amazon  and  is  rich  in  rubber  production. 
The  ultimate  purpose  of  the  rebels,  it  is  thought,  is  to 
secure  annexation  to  Brazil. 

That  there  should  be  almost  always  an  insurrection 
in  progress  somewhere  in  the  great  Chinese  Empire  is 
not  surprising.  Just  at  present  there  is  said  to  be  one 
of  serious  importance,  which  may  result  in  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  government  in  Kan-su  and 
Shen-si,  which,  lying  in  the  northwest  of  China  proper, 
are  geographically  in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire. 

\'enezuela  now  has  a  foreign  war.  Her  ports  are 
blockaded  by  British,  Cerman  and  Italian  warships, 
and  President  Castro  has  been  brought  to  terms,  and 
forced  to  give  some  heed  to  the  demands  that  are  made 
upon  him.  It  is  expected  that  these  demands  will  now 
be  refi-rred  to  the  Hague  tribunal.  Castro  has  agreed 
with  I^'rance  to  treat  her  claims  as  those  of  Creat  Brit- 
ain, Germany  and  Italy;  but  has  refused  a  similar 
promise  to  Belgium,  Spain  and  Holland. 

It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  \'enezuela,  because  of  the 
state  of  anarchy  which  usually  prevails  within  her  ter- 
ritory. She  has  seen  more  than  a  hundred  revolutions 
since  the  days  of  Bolivar,  the  longest  period  of  quiet 
being  under  the  dictatorship  of  Blanco,  1870-1S89. 
The  present  revolution  began  in  1899.  Castro  was  then 
its  leader;  but  he  seized  the  government' three  years 
ago,  and  took  the  field  against  his  former  companions 
in  arms.  In  virtue  of  an  election  held  in  1901,  he  now 
claims  to  be  the  constitutional  ruler.  His  success  in 
scattering  the  insurgents  a  few  weeks  ago  was  but  tem- 
porary. They  are  again  gathering  in  force.  By  his 
ill-treatment  of  foreigners  and  his  insolent  replies  to 
diplomatic  representations,  he  has  brought  about  the 
present  complications.  He  has  interfered  with  trade 
I'y  blockading  his  own  coasts;  seized  the  propert}'  of 
British  and  other  foreign  citizens;  countenanced  fili- 
I  ustering  against  British  territory;  suspended  payment 
of  inteiest  on  the  national  debt;  and,  latterly,  finding 
that  his  government  could  no  longer  borrow  money, 
has  granted  concessions  to  British  and  German  firms 
for  the  Iniilding  of  railroads  and  then  seized  the  rail- 
ways when  l>uilt. 

"  May  1  be  permitted  by  means  of  first  wireless 
message  to  congratulate  Yo^r  Majesty  on  the  success 
of  Marconi's  great  invention,  connecting  England  and 
Canada."  This  is  the  te.xt  of  the  message  from  Lord 
Minto  to  the  King,  which  was  sent  from  Cape  Breton 
to  Cornwall  on  December  20th.  Since  that  date,  a 
wireless  message  has  been  sent  from  Cape  Cod  to  Eng- 
land, a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles  further. 


Perhaps  the  most  brilliant  and  imposing  pageant  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  is  that  attending  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  durbar  in  India,  at  which,  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  King  Edward  \'U.  was  proclaimed 
Emperor  of  India.  The  durbar,  which  means  audi- 
ence, is  being  held  at  Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
^logul  emperors,  and  will  continue  for  some  weeks. 
The  King  is  represented  personally  by  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Connaught,  and  ofiicially  by  Lord  Curzon,  the 
Governor-General  of  India.  They  made  their  state 
entry  into  the  city  on  December  29th,  borne  Ijy  the 
largest  elephants  in  India;  and  oriental  magnificence 
has  never  surpassed  the  display  of  the  official  proces- 
sion. This,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  ceremonies  of 
the  proclamation,  will  have  great  etTect  upon  the  minds 
of  Asiatic  people;  and  will,  perhaps,  do  more  than  we 
can  understand  to  promote  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
India. 

The  manunoth  which  was  found  nearly  two  years 
ago,  frozen  in  the  ice  of  Northern  Siberia,  where  it 
has  rested  for  thousands  of  years,  has  with  great  difli- 
culty  been  excavated  and  lirought  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  legs  and  feet  resemble  those  of  an  elephant,  ex- 
cept that  the  latter  has  three  toes  and  the  mammoth  has 
five.  The  hair  is  of  a  Ijrownish  yellow  color,  and  so 
long  an.  thick  that  the  animal  could  hardly  have  felt 
cold  in  the  lowest  temperature.  Blood  was  found  in 
the  body,  and  in  its  mouth  were  the  remains  of  food. 
It  had  probably  slipped  when  grazing,  and  fallen  int:) 
a  crevasse,  where  it  became  frozen  fast. 

Just  one  hundred  years  ago,  John  Dalton,  of  Man- 
chester, England,  founded  the  atomic  theory  of  chem- 
istry. Now  English  scientists  are  developing  the  idea 
of  the  electron,  or  electric  atom;  which  is  supposed  to 
give  electric  currents  by  rapid  motion,  magiietic  fields 
by  rotary  motion,  and  the  phenomena  called  radiation 
by  the  waves  of  its  vibrations.  These  electric  atoms 
are  assumed  to  be  solid  particles,  much  smaller  than 
atoms  of  matter,  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  matter 
itself  may  prove  to  be  an  electrical  phenomenon,  with 
atoms  made  up  of  aggregations  of  electrons. 

Sir  Humphrey  Davy  put  a  w-ire  gauze  envelope 
arotmd  the  miner's  lamp,  and  thus  removed  the  great- 
est danger  of  fire  damp  explosions.  A  Russian  scien- 
tist. Prof.  Artemieff,  of  Kief,  has  devised  a  suit  of 
clothes  made  of  wire  gauze,  which  will  protect  the 
wearer  from  electric  shocks  of  every  kind. 

The  map  of  the  islands  north  of  Canada  will  have 
to  be  redrawn,  later  information  of  the  discoveries  of 
Capt.  Sverdrup,  the  Norwegian  explorer,  showing  that. 
Ellesmere  Land  extends  much  farther  west  tlian  was 
supposed,  and  that  another  land  mass  lies  beyond  it. 
Land  thus  extends  far  north  of  the  Parry  archipelago; 
and  the  new  land  masses  are  larger  than  anv  in  that 
.group  of  islands. 

The  offer  of  some  of  the  Boer  leaders  to  fight  for 
the   British   in   Somaliland  has  been  accepted. 

The  British  South  Africa  C'ompany  will  untlertakc 
innnediatelv  the  construction  nf  the  Cape-to-Cairo  rail- 
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way  up  to  Victoria  Falls,  and  a  steel  bridge  across  tho 
Zambesi  at  that  point.  Later,  and  probably  before 
the  end  of  the  present  year,  they  will  carry  the  work 
to  the  bend  of  the  Kafu,  300  miles  further  north. 
when  Rhodesia  will  have  a  total  of  over  2,500  miles  of 
railway. 

The  new  Pacific  cable  from  Canada  to  .Vustralia, 
the  "All-Red"  cable,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  touches 
only  on  British  territory,  is  now  open  for  regular  busi- 
ness. 

The  United  States  will  prol)al)ly  adopt  the  Cana- 
dian banking  system,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  provides  an  elastic  currency,  a 
safe  note  issue,  and  the  advantage  of  brancli  lianks  m 
small  places,  of  which  they  feel  the  need. 

It  is  estimated  tliat  sixty  thousand  jjeopk-  came  to 
Canada  this  year  from  Xebraska,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas.  Only  about  half  that  num1>er  have  come 
from  the  British  Isles  during  the  year;  l)Ut  that  ts  an 
increase  of  more  than  ten  thousand  over  the  British 
immigration  of  the  preceding  year.  It  is  becoming 
known,  both  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United 
States,  that  Canada's  greatest  tracts  of  farming  lands 
are  still  imtilled.  her  greatest  mines  yet  imdiscovered. 
her  timber  reserves  of  such  vast  area  that  the  figures 
seem  incredible,  her  waterways  unequalled,  and  that 
life  and  property  are  safer  in  Canada,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  more  swift  and  sure,  than  in  any  of  the 
republics  of  the  three  .\mericas.  Nowhere  in  the 
world,  unless  it  be  in  South  and  Central  Africa  will 
the  population  increase  so  rapidly  in  the  near  future 
as  it  will  in  Canada. 

Britain  is  now  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  over 
half  of  the  two  hundred  million  inhabitants  of  Africa. 
Forty  millions  are  under  the  British  flag,  and  British 
influence  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan  touches  a  hundred 
millions  more. 

The  ceremonies  attending  the  completion  of  the 
great  dam  at  Assouan  took  place  on  the  nth  of 
December,  in  the  presence  of  thg  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught,  the  Khedive,  and  Earl  Cromer,  the 
British  agent  in  Egypt.  The  immense  structure  will 
hold  back  a  thousand  million  tons  of  water,  saving  it 
for  irrigation  work.  A  canal  with  four  locks  carries 
boats  past  the  dam.  The  supplementary  dam  at  .\s- 
siout.  not  yet  completed,  will  be  half  a  mile  long,  or 
about  half  the  length  of  the  .\ssouan  dam.  Together 
thej'  will  add  2,500  miles  to  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  in  Egypt, 

Great  di.stress  prevails  in  the  sheep  raising  districts 
of  Australia,  owing  to  the  prolonged  drought.  Sheep 
are  dying  of  starvation,  and  the  grain  crops  in  some 
sections  are  a  total  failure. 

A  disastrous  earthquake  has  occurred  at  .\ndijan, 
a  town  in  Russian  Turkestan,  i.y  which  15,000  houses 
were  destroyed  and  4,000  people  killed.  For  ten  days 
or  more  after  the  first  shock,  the  ground  continued  to 
oscillate,  and  a  general  subsidence  of  tho  site  of  the 
town  was  feared. 


The  telegraph  calde  from  California  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  has  been  completed,  and  the  first  message  was 
sent  over  it  on  New  Year's  day.  It  is  proposed  to 
extend  it  to  Manilla. 

Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  the  Swedish  explorer,  has  returned 
to  England  from  his  journey  through  Central  .\sia. 
The  results  of  his  three  years  of  travel  will  involve  a 
complete  alteration  of  existing  maps  of  that  region. 
On  the  shores  of  Lob  Nor,  an  ancient  nor  (or  lake)  in 
Turkestan,  now  dry,  he  found  among  the  ruins  of 
houses  and  temples  Chinese  manuscripts  1600  years 
old,  which  prove  that  Lob  was  then  an  important 
idace  on  a  great  highway  from  Pekin  to  Kashgar.  It 
is  now  a  scene  of  awful  desolation,  with  no  sign  of  life 
of  any  kind.  Lol)  Nor  was  known  to  carher  explorers 
as  a  wide  shallow  marsh,  rather  than  a  lake.  This  is 
the  usual  character  of  the  nors  of  Central  Asia,  where 
streams  lose  themselves  in  the  desert;  though  in  some 
cases  the  shallow  lakes  thus  formed  are  so  salt  that  no 
vegetation  will  grow  in  them.  Dr.  Hedin  will  require 
several  years  to  prepare  his  work  for  i)ublication. 

Tlie  proposed  new  railway  lo  run  norlli  (jf  Lake  \\'inni- 
pcg  is  called  the  Trins-Canada  railway.  Its  western  term- 
inns  is  to  be  at  Port  Simpson,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Skcena ;  its  eastern  termini  in  summer  at  Quebec  and 
Cliicoutimi,  and  in  winter  at  St.  John  and  Halifax,  by  con- 
nection with' the  Intercolonal.  Tt  is  already  built  from 
Quebec  and  Chicoutimi  as  far  as  Lake  St.  John,  on  the 
Saugenay.  Thence  it  is  proposed  to  run  nortli-westerlv. 
within  the  northern  limit  of  cereal  growing  territory,  with 
a  short  branch  line  to  reach  the  navigable  waters  of  Plud- 
son  Bay,  at  the  mouth  o  thf  Nottaway  river.  This  scheme 
is  admittedly  a  rival  to  that  of  the  transcontinental  exten- 
sion of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  claims  government  aid  in 
preference  to  the  latter,  because  it  will  lie  wholly  within 
Canadian  territory. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 


A  conference,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  .Atlan- 
tic Province  colleges  and  superintendents  of  education, 
with  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  was  held  at  Mount  Allison  Uni- 
versity, Sackville,  in  December.  Dr.  Parkin,  who  had  just 
returned  from  Oxford,  described  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made  at  tli-'t  nuiversity  for  the  reception  of 
candidates  under  the  Rhodes'  scholarship  bequest,  and  the 
necessity  of  c>tabli>hing  some  impartial  system  of  sclcc- 
tion.  If  the  trustees  of  the  bequest  carry  out  their  present 
intention,  about  24  Canadian  scholars  will  be  continually 
p.ctting  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford  education.  The 
following  conclusions  were  arrived  at  during  the  conference 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Rhodes'  trustees:  i.  That  one 
scholarship  be  allotted  to  candidates  from  each  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  P.  E.  Island. 
2.  The  competition  for  these  scholarships  shall  be  open  only 
to  graduates  or  under-graduates  of  at  least  two  ytars' 
standing  of  degree-conferring  colleges  or  universities.  .^. 
The  ordinary  age  limit  of  candidates  shall  be  twenty-three 
years,  provided,  hoVvevcr,  that  in  exceptional  circutnsfance-^ 
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a  candidate  whose  age  does  not  exceed  twenty-tive  years 
may  be  nominated.  4.  Scholars  being  British  subjects  shall 
be  selected  by  the  trustees  on  the  nomination  of  the  college 
within  the  territory  in  which  the  scholarship  is  assigned. 


The  pupils  of  the  Advance  Department  of  Grand  Manan 
.Superior  School  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  public  hall 
on  the  evening  of  December  13th.  In  spite  of  the  .stormy 
weather,  the  hall  was  comfortably  filled  by  an  audience  that 
liighly  appreciated  a  varied  programme  of  recitations,  dia- 
logues and  music.  The  financial  result  was  very  encour- 
aging also,  and  is  set  aside  as  the  nucleus  of  an  organ  fund. 
The  teacher  and  pupils  have  to  thank  the  trustees  for  fur- 
nishing the  latest  Webster's  International  Dictiomry  and 
bland. 


The  School  trustees  of  St.  Andrews,  N.  B.,  have  decided 
to  introduce  manual  training  into  their  schools  at  once. 
Ten  benches  and  the  necessary  tools  have  been  ordered, 
and  Miss  Agnes  E.  Lucas,  who  has  been  teaching  at  Mus- 
(|nash,  St.  John  County,  has  been  engaged  as  teacher.  Mi^ 
l.ucas  will  devote  half  of  her  time  to  teaciiing  mamial 
training  and  half  to  other  subjects.  Miss  Sadie  ."Inch, 
c'l  Fredcricton,  will  probably  lie  engaged  to  teach  at  Mus- 
quash. 

The  School  Trustees  of  Mascareeii,  St.  George.  Char- 
lotte County,  have  decided  to  start  the  work  in  their  school, 
and  have  ordered  equipment  of  three  benches  and  the  re- 
quired tools.  The  teacher,  Miss  Harriette  Bolt,  deserves 
.ufcat  credit  for  the  interest  she  has  aroused,  and  for  rais- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  funds  neccessary  to  purchase  equip- 
ment. 


Miss  Ethel  I.  Mersereau.  daughter  of  Inspector  G.  ^\'. 
Mersereau,  has  been  appointed  maiuial  training  instructor 
m  the  Cainpbelltou,  X.  B.,  schools,  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  introduce  tliis  branch  of  practical  education. 
.Miss  Mersereau  is  an  enthusiastic  student  and  well  fitted 
•'•ir  the  position,  having  taken  the  course  at  Truro  with 
Prof.  Kidner.  and  a  special  course  at  Fredericton  with 
]'ri>f.  McCready. 


.\  concert  was  recently  given  liy  the  South  Ohio,  N.  S., 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  teachers,  Mr.  H.  W. 
riiurohill  and  Miss  Winifred  Moses,  who  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  school.  It  was  very 
successful,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  large  audience  pre- 
sent. The  sum  of  $27  was  realized,  to  be  expended  in  buy- 
ing a  flag  and  startins?  a  school  library. 


An  alunm;e  society  nf  the  graduates  of  the  St.  Vincent's 
High  School,  St.  John,  has  been  formed.  The  objects  are 
til  promote  a  closer  relationship  and  a  wider  culture  among 
the  graduates  of  the  school.  Lectures  and  musical  enter- 
tainments under  the  auspices  of  the  society  will  lie  held 
during  the  winter. 


Inspector  R.  P.  Sleeves,  of  Susse.v,  N.  B.,  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Susan  McKenzie,  of  Boston,  formerly  of 
Point  de  Bute.  ^^'eslnlorIand  County.  The  Rkvievv  ex- 
tends its  best  wishes  for  a  happy  New  >'ear  .mil  a  liaiqiy 
tn.-lrried   life  to  Mr.  and   Mrs.  .Sleeves: 


A  concert  was  held  in  the  school  at  Ferry\'illc,  Carle- 
ton  County,  Miss  Mabel  Shaw,  teacher,  just  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  The  amount  of  $8.50  was  realized, 
which   will   be  expended   in   procuring  chemical  apparatus 

aiul  sets  of  the  Perry  Pictures. 


Miss  Margaret  S.  McNabb,  teacher  at  Fair  Haven,  Char- 
lotte County,  with  the  help  of  some  friends,  held  a  pie  sup- 
per on  December  6th.  The  sum  of  ten  dollars  was  realized. 
which  will  be  used  in  procuring  maps  for  the  school. 


Arrangentents  have  been  made  for  starting  a  manual 
training  department  in  the  schools  at  Windsor,  Kentville, 
Bridgetown,  .\nnapolis.  Digby,  New  Glasgow,  Sydney. 
Sydney  Mines,  North  Sydney,  and  Glace  Bay. 


Mr.  .\ngus  Dewar  of  Fairville,  has  taken  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  Harcourt,  N.  B.,  Superior  School.  Miss  Sadie 
Sterling,  of  Fredericton,  becomes  principal  of  the  Fair- 
ville school. 


The  ()ttawa  public  school  board  recently  look  a  plebis- 
cite of  parents  on  the  heme  work  question  with  the  surpris- 
ing result  that  two  to  one  voted  in  favor  of  home  work. 


^liss  Annie  H.  Whittaker  who  has  been  teaching  at  Old 
Ridge,  St.  Stephen,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
principal  assistant  in  the  St.  John  High  School. 


The  School  Trustees  of  both  St.  Stephen  atid  Milltown, 
N.  B.,  have  voted  to  start  manual  training  in  their  schools, 
but  will  not  be  ready  before  September. 


Miss  Ethel  Hazen  Jarvis,  who  had  been  assistant  to  the 
principal  in  the  St.  Stephen  High  School,  has  assumed 
charge  of  one  of  the  priinary  schools  in  that  city. 


Miss    H.   Beatrice   Smith,   of  Oak  Bay,  has  become  the 
principal  of  the  Milford,  St.  John  County,  school. 


In  Chatham  and  in   Sackville  manual  training  work    in 
the  public  schools  will  probably  be  started  in  September. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


First  Book  of  Forestkv.  By  Filibert  Roth,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Forestry.  United  States.  Cloth.  291  ])p. 
Illustrated.     Giim  &  Company,  publishers. 

This  book  has  been  prep.ired  for  the  special  purpose  of 
rendering  intelligent  and  efficient  the  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  forest  protection.  It  is  written  clearly,  simplv 
and  interestingly:  it  explains  the  principles  of  forest  pre- 
servation and  use;  also  of  forest  planting,  the  re-foresting 
of  waste  lands,  the  relation  of  forest  and  water  supply; 
and  it  gi\es  specific  directions  for  the  proper  care  of  the 
wood  lot  oil  the  farm.  It  describes  the  \ariou.s  industries 
connected  directly  with  the  forests  and  the  values  of  the 
ililTerent  timbers.  It  gives  an  account  of  the  various 
enemies  of  the  fol'ests,  viz.,  fire,  insects  and  grazing  animals. 
;ind  shows  boW   lIlfsK  foes  are  best  med     tl   jg   fully  illus' 
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trated  with  pictures  taken  from  American  forests,  and 
deals  especially  with  forest  problems  Irom  the  standpoint 
of  a  practical  forester.  It  is  a  most  valuable  book  for 
teachers,  scholars,  and  for  the  coimtry  home. 

luE  Shakespeare  Cyclopaedia  .\nd  New  Glossary.     By 
John  Jr'hin.     With   Introduction  by  Edward  Dowdeii, 
LL.  D.,  JJ.C.L.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Litera- 
ture   in    the     University    of    Dublin.      Cloth.      Pages 
xxviii-j-4-j8.      Industrial    Publication     Company,    New- 
York. 
To    enjoy  Shakespeare    fully  we    iiiubt    understand    him 
thoroughly,  and  this  volume  aims  to  give  the  meaning  of 
all    tne    old   and    unusual    words    found    in    Sha.-cespeare's 
worKs,  and  of  the  ordinary  words  used  in  unusual  senses 
and  in  unusual  forms  of  construction,  as  well  as  e-xplana- 
tions  of  idiomatic  phrases,  etc.     It  also  gives  full  explana- 
lions  and  elaborate  notes  on  the  mythological,  biographical 
;.nd  antiquarian  references,  as  well  as  on  folklore,  local  tra- 
ditions, legends,  allusions,  proverbs,  old  English   customs, 
etc.    The  introduction  by  Professor  Dowden  forms  a  nota- 
ble contribution  to   Shakespearian  literature. 


Addresses  un  War.  By  Chas.  Sumner.  The  Future  of 
War.  By  Jean  de  Bloch.  Cloth.  Pages  319  and  380. 
Ginn  &  Company,  Boston, 
riiese  are  tw-o  notable  books  and  will  command  a  wide 
reading.  The  hrst  contains  the  three  great  addresses  by 
Chas.  Sumner — "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations."  "The 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  and  "The  Duel  Between 
r^rance  and  Germany  with  its  Lesson  to  Civilization,"' — in 
wdiich  are  so  well  portrayed  the  happiness  and  blessings 
resulting  from  peace,  and  the  horrors  and  folly  of  war. 
The  second  is  a  low-priced  but  beautifully  printed  edition 
of  Bloch's  great  book,  which  has  done  more  than  any  work 
.11  modern  times  to  rouse  the  world  to  a  sense  of  the  waste 
and  wickedness  of  war.  As  a  powerful  arraignment  of 
war  and  a  plea  for  universal  peace,  the  book  has  probably 
no  equal. 


Geometrical    Drawi.ng    and    Design.      By   J.    Humphrey 
Stanton,    Royal     Academy    of    Arts,    London.      Cloili 
Pages  243.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
A  course  of  geometrical  drawing  or  practical  geomelry 
provides  a  valuable  preliminary  training  for  so  many  handi- 
crafts and  professions  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  essential 
to   all   students  whose  wurk   is   lo   be   adapted   to   modern 
requirements.     The  course  outlined  in   this   book  aims  at 
giving   students   the   ability  to   construct   ordinary  geome- 
trical  ligures,  and   the  power  to  apply  these  as  the  basis 
of  further    studies    in    geometry  and    of    ornamenlal  and 
ilecorative  work. 


T  NTRODUCTio.N-   TO   BoTAXY.     By   VV.   C.   Stevens.   Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Kansas.     Cloth.     Pages 
436+127.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  Boston. 
This   book   is   intended   for   use   in   high    schools.      Care 
lias  been  taken  to  ma'<e  it  accurate,  scientific  and  compre- 
hensive,    ll   is   free  from    errors     of     emphasis     and  pro- 
porlion    wdiich    arc     conspicuous     in     many    modern    bot- 
anies,    ll    contains    an    .Analytical     Key    and    Flora,    and 
provides  for  the  use  ..f  leachcrs  a  convenient  manual,  cin- 


bodying  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  upon 
Botany  appointed  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association. 


History  for  Graded  and  District  Schools.     By  Ellwood 
W.  Kemp,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.    Cloth.  xiv-f537  pages.     Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This   book   presents   a   systematic   course   of  history   for 
children   from   the   first   grade   through   the   eighth.     It   is 
intended  as  a  guide  to  teachers  and  as  a  te.xt-book  to  be 
put  in  the  pupils'  hands  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  read. 
The  material  presented  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  child- 
ren  may  be  taught   systematically  something  of  the  great 
facts  of  ancient  and  mediaval  history,  and  that  all    history 
is   the   united   movement   of  mankind   toward   freer   insli- 
tutions.     It  is  written  in  simple  style. 


Intermediate  Grades.  By  Jean  Sherwood  Rankin 
Cloth.  Pages  232.  Educational  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

"  More  language  and  less  grammar,"  and  "  Plenty  of 
work  for  the  pupils,"  are  the  key-notes  of  this  book.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  great  waste  of  time  and  irreparable  abuse 
111  the  mother  tongue  are  caused  by  introducing  formal 
grammar  too  early  to  children.  This  book  endeavors  to 
show  us  a  better  way  by  making  language  itself  a  fascina- 
ling  e.xercise,  with  carefully  graded,  bright  and  fresh  e.x- 
.'imples   for  yuung   pupils. 


Hiinict  Miirtiiu-tiu's  I'he  Peas.\xt  aku  the  Prixce. 
Edited  by  Henry  \V.  Boynton.  Pages  204.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.  (.Riverside  Literature 
Series). 

The  Peasant  and  the  Pnnce  is  a  good  e.\ainple  of  Miss 
Alartineau's  method.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
French  society  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revdlutiuii. 
;.nd  is  written  in  a  vivid  and  simple  style. 


Light  for  Students.     By  Edwin  Edser.     Cloth.   Pp.  579. 
Macmillan  &  Company,  London. 

This  book  will  meet  the  requirements  of  students  who 
wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  comprehensive  knowdedge 
of  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  The  first  ten  chapters 
are  devoted  to  explaining  the  laws  of  reflection  and  re- 
fraction of  light.  The  remaining  ten  chapters  10  the  de- 
velopment of  the  wave  theory  of  light. 


Fifty   Yeaks  a   TE.\eiiEK.     l!y  Barney   Wliiiiu-y,   and   Mv 
First   Year's   Work— An   .\clual    Experience.     C.    W 
Bardeen,   Syracuse,  N.   Y. 

These  two  subjects  are  .-mractive.  Inn  ihe  reader  feels  a 
disappointment  in  them — the  former  being  somewhat  ego- 
tistical in  lone,  and  the  "  experience  "  of  the  latter  too 
general  to  inlerest  the  special   reader. 


Black's     Graded     Pki.mer    and     Black's     Graded     First 
Reader.  Cloth.     Illustrated.     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Svracusc. 
X.  Y. 
These  books  contain  good  material,  attractively  present- 

id,  in  large  print,  uilli   lin.s  \yU\o  .Tpart,  and  wilh   fri^qiU'Ul 
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W'm,  Criickkt,  I-L  I).,  whii  has  hccn  actinj^"  ])rin- 
cipal  i)f  tht.'  New  Bninswick  Xonnal  ."school  tur 
tht-  past  year  during;  thr  absence  of  Dr.  l-'.ldon 
Mullin,  lias  recei\ecl  the  permanent  appiiintiiient. 
the  hUter  haxino-  deeided  to  retain  his  present 
])()siti(in  in  South  .\l'riea.  Dr.  Crocket  has  many 
warm  triends  amoiiL;  the  teachers  ol  the  province, 
who  wish  hini  the  success  which  liis  ability  as  a 
tiMcher  and  his  mature  experience  so  well  deserve. 


The  rethiced  [.trice  ol  the  Supph-mentary  Read- 
ings in  Canadian  llistm-y  has  Kd  lo  such  <i  brisk 
tiemand  liiat  the  \dhnnc  will  be  sold  for  one 
month  longer  at  tin-  low  price  ol  se\enty-ti\-e 
cents.  Teachers  should  secure  this  voliuiie  no\s 
—  one  of  the  best  aids  lor  thi.'  study  of  Canadian 
Historw  .Address  lunc.v  1  k  >\.\i  l\i:\ new.  St.  John, 
N.  B.  ' 


The  Xortlmcstcriijoiinuil of  Ediuatioii,  of  Winni- 
pe!4',  has  ceased  to  exist.  Durino-  the  three  or 
more  years  that  it  has  been  published  it  was  con- 
ducted with  oreat  care, 
were  bright  and  original 


and   its  editorial   articles 


Mr.  (iEo.  I.  Tkii:m.\x,  a  New  lirunsuicker  now 
at  a  Berlin  I'nivei'sity,  writes  an  interesting  letter 
to  the  Review  on  German  Schools,  Dr.  John 
Waddell  contributes  a  second  article  on  Examina- 
tions, of  great  interest  to  teachers  of  science. 
These,  with  other  articles  on  hand,  will  be  publish- 
ed, if  s]iace  permits,  next  month. 


The  Canada  lid-udtiomU  M mtlily,  of  Toronto, 
appeared  in  January  in  a  new  dress  and  untler  new 
management,  Mr.  b)hn  C.  Saul  taking  the  place 
of  }ilr.  MacMurchy,  who  has  filled  the  editorial 
chair  of  that  paper  \-ei-\-  acceptablx'  for  over 
twent\-  \-ears  The  journal  under  its  new  manage- 
ment presents  an  excellent  appearance  and  its 
articles,  chiefly  devoted  to  secondary  education, 
are  well  written. 


Tut-;  (  l.iebec  Msirury  ciills  attention  to  the 
miserablx-  inadequate  salaries  of  the  teachers  ol 
that  province.  The  average  salary  paid  to  women 
teachers  in  Montreal  is  S375  a  year,  but  this  is 
munificent  compared  to  that  received  b\the  French 
Catholic  teachers  of  Quebec  province  who  are 
paid  the  avei-age  salary  of  Siii.  Xor  is  this  the 
worst.  120  female  teachers  in  Temiscouata 
count\-  get  on  an  average  S82  a  \-ear  ;  SSo  is  the 
average  received  by  the  5S  teachers  in  Chicoutimi: 
and  71  female  teachers  in  Charlexoix  get  an  aver- 
age of  S6.S  a  year,  less  than  S6  a  month.  .\nd  this 
is  in  the  twentieth  centiu-\-,  ,md  in  Canada  I 


In  (  )ntario  there  is  some  evidence  that  low- 
water  in  teachers'  salaries  has  been  reached,  and 
that  a  slight  but  almost  imperceptible  flood  tide 
has  set  in.  From  1X92  to  iSgi)  the  average  salar\- 
of  male  teachers  dropju-d  from  S421  t<i  •?:;g4.  and 
of  female  teachers  from  •?207  to  ••?294.  Statistics 
]ust  issuetl  show  that  the  average  salary  for  190 1 
for  male  teachers  has  risen  to  .f42i  and  -^^OO  lor 
lemale  teachers.  The  increase  is  attributed  to  the 
f.ict  th.it  business  (jursuits  offer  better  remunera- 
tion to  voung  men  and  women  ;  and  regulations 
now  make  it  more  difficult  to  secure  permissive 
certificates  to  teach  for  a  short  time. 
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( )n  the  4th  of  February  the  busy  and  enterprising 
cit\-  of  Amiierst,  N.  S.,  was  made  still  more  lively 
by  the  arrival  of  about  150  teachers,  chiefly  ladies, 
from  the  dilTerent  parts  of  Cumberland  and  Col- 
cliester  counties  to  hold  their  annual  convention. 
The  beautiful  assembly  hall  of  the  Amherst 
Academy  was  gaily  decorated  for  the  reception  to 
the  visiting  teachers,  and  a  hearty  and  substantial 
welcome  was  extended  to  them  by  Principal  Lay 
and  his  active  staff  of  teachers.  The  convention 
was  no  holiday  gathering,  but  a  working  one  in 
cver\-  respect.  From  the  moment  that  the  presi- 
dent. Inspector  Craig,  called  the  first  session  to  order 
until  the  close  there  was  a  series  of  bright  papers 
and  spirited  discussions,  listened  to  with  marketl, 
often  eager,  interest;  and  no  one  was  niggard  about 
time.  The  five  sessions  of  the  two  days  aggregated 
over  sixteen  Iiours ;  and  sixteen  hours,  with  inter- 
missions all  too  brief  for  meals  and  sleep,  is  not 
easy  for  the  listener,  bent  on  digesting  and  marking 
for  future  use  the  brightest  educational  thought  and 
practice  of  Nova  Scotia ;  for  both  Halifax  and  Truro 
were  well  represented  at  the  meeting. 

President  Craig"s  annual  address  was  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  teachers'  salaries  and  libraries. 
Statistics  showed  that  salaries  in  Cumberland  and 
Colchester  had  steadily  declined  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  yet  the  supply  of  teachers  is  greater  than 
the  demand,  although  it  is  now  a  period  of  great 
business  activity,  when  stenographers  and  type- 
writers earn  more  than  many  teachers.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  discussion  which  followed  that 
the  Teachers'  Union  of  Nova  Scotia  has  here  a  work 
to  perform  more  important  even  than  its  sporadic 
but  useful  efforts  to  protect  teachers  in  lawsuits 
resulting  from  severity  in  their  discipline. 

Let  a  maximum  and  minimum  salary  be  fixed 
upon  the  assessed  property  value  of  each  district 
and  let  teachers  pledge  themselves  not  to  accept  less. 
Membership  in  the  union  costs  only  twentv-five 
cents,  a  fee  that  excludes  none.  Underliidding  may 
thus  be  ruled  out,  and  be  made  degrading  in  prac- 
tice. I'^or  wealthy  districts  with  few  children, doling 
out  a  pittance  salary,  of  for  poor  districts,  a  partial 
remedy  lies  in  consolidation. 

In  the  discussion  on  school  libraries  a  good  point 
was  brought  out.  Principal  Lay,  who  has  gathered 
a  good  library  for  Amherst  Academy,  is  now  inter- 
esting hiinself  in  the  formation  of  a  public  library 
for  that  city.  Why  could  not  his  example  be  itni- 
tated  by  the  teacher  of  every  country  district,    and 


schools  thus  be  made  the  centres  of  literary  culture 
for  many  communities?  The  Amherst  Academy 
library  was  started  with  a  voluntary  assessment  of 
one  cent  a  week  from  each  teacher  and  scholar,  and 
that  practice  has  been  continued  in  maintaining  it. 
Aliss  Susie  ArcITibald's  lesson  to  a  bright  class  of 
boys  and  girls  on  primary  number  work  was  a  very 
clever  example  of  the  management  of  a  class  that 
had  been  well  drilled  on  the  subject.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory:  and  every  teacher  who  saw 
and  heard  the  deinonstration  could  read  between  the 
lines  and  see  the  weeks  of  painstaking  and  intelli- 
gent guidance  that  lay  behind  it.  In  the  discussion, 
which  became  general,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
crack  some  very  hard  educational  nuts.  Should  we 
keep  pupils  from  grading  who  are  backward  in 
arithmetic?  "No"  (strong)  and  '"Yes"  (very 
feeble).  And  yet  if  the  nays  always  prevailed, 
would  it  not  lead  to  relaxation  of  effort  and  the  giv- 
ing up  too  soon,  to  their  life-long  disadvantage,  the 
dullards  in  arithmetic?  Again:  Dull  pupils  should 
get  the  main  part  of  the  teacher's  attention,  leaving 
the  bright  ones  to  get  along  as  best  they  can,  of  course 
always  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  And  here 
the  conscience  of  the  teacher  may  do  its  work  too 
well,  and  the  bright  scholars  themselves  be  dulled 
or  made  careless.  And  again,  and  this  was  a  kindlv 
criticism  on  the  lesson :  Do  we  not  stultify  child- 
ren and  arrest  development  by  attempting  to  teach 
theiu  what  they  already  know,  thus  giving  them  the 
idea  there  is  nothing  more  to  learn?  The  proper 
age  for  children  to  begin  school  was  considered. 
An  instance  was  given  of  a  parent  who  constantly 
refused  to  send  his  chiklren  to  school  before  the  age 
of  twelve:  and  (wonderful  to  relate)  they  graduated 
at  about  the  same  time  and  with  apparently  the 
same  pennyworth  of  knowledge  as  those  who  had 
toiled  longer  in  the  vineyard. 

Mr.  K.  C.  Denton's  paper  on  "  School  as  a  Pre- 
paration for  Practical  Life,"  jMiss  Alberta  Patton's 
Lesson  on  English,  and  Principal  Soloan's  com- 
ments from  notes  on  "  English  in  the  High  School," 
formed  a  series  discussed  together.  Mr.  Denton 
thought  that  studies,  especially  literature,  should  be 
pursued  more  leisurely  and  thoughtfully  than  b\' 
the  hasty  processes  of  cram,  all  too  evident  in  the 
schools;  Miss  Patton's  pupils,  whom  she  had 
brought  from  her  school  at  Nappan,  wrote  naturally 
and  very  correctly  a  composition  from  a  picture  they 
had  not  seen  before.  Principal  Soloan  urged  the 
importance  of  expressing  one's  thoughts  clearly  and 
in  good  taste.  His  address  was  thoroughly  prac- 
tical, dealing  with  the  necessity,  especially    in    the 
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lower  grades,  of  distinct  utterance,  the  shaping  of 
the  sentence,  proper  punctuation,  and  the  careful  use 
of  connectives,  upon  which  he  laid  great  stress.  He 
spoke  of  the  good  impression  made  by  a  properly- 
worded  letter  written  upon  good  clean  note-paper 
with  a  margin.  Depend,  he  said,  upon  constant 
correction  of  dail\-  errors  of  speech,  and  the  written 
composition  will  largcl_v  take  care  of  itself,  and  need 
not  be  so  frequent.  Deal  with  every  pupil  judici- 
DUsly  according  to  his  ability  and  his  nature.  This 
knowledge  cannot  be  gained  from  books.  It  is  use- 
less to  think  it  can. 

No  mere  outline  can  do  justice  to  an  address, 
itself  a  model  of  pure  English  in  its  directness  and 
simplicity,  interspersed  throughout  with  thciughtful 
and  helpful  suggestions  from  his  own  wide  reading 
and  experience,  but  steadily  keeping  in  view  the 
teacher's  everyday  trials  and  necessities,  sympathy 
with  which  is  an  evident  characteristic  of  the  man. 
At  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening  educational 
questions  were  discussed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  superintend- 
ent, the  local  commissioner,  the  normal  school 
leaclier.  and  of  men  of  affairs.  For  two  hours  and 
a  half  the  large  audience  was  held  by  the  eloquence 
(if  the  speakers.  There  was  scarcely  a  word  uttered 
but  what  had  an  uplifting  and  encouraging  note 
(except  in  the  matter  of  teachers'  salaries),  and  the 
sparkle  of  wit  and  anecdote  that  ran  through  the 
a(.ldresses  prevented  any  weariness. 

Supt.  Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
took  the  widest  view  of  the  educational  situation. 
He  drew  a  forcible  picture  of  country  schools  and 
country  intellectual  life  when  consolidated  schools 
should  be  established.  He  referred  to  the  large 
powers  of  trustees  in  their  respective  districts,  and 
urged  for  a  wise  and  more  liberal  educational  policy 
on  their  part,  especially  in  teachers"  salaries,  which 
had  not  increased  in  thirty  years,  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  increased  expense  in  obtaining  an  education 
being  considered.  One  regrettable  feature  of  this 
l>arsimony  was  the  withdrawal  of  male  teachers  from 
the  profession.  Out  of  thirty  candidates  for  Grade 
"  C  "  just  entering  the  Normal  School,  there  was 
onlv  one  young  man.  He  congratulated  Inspector 
Craig's  district  on  the  fact  that  no  permissive  "  D  " 
licenses  had  been  issued  in  it  the  past  year. 

Miss  Helen  N.  Bell,  Director  of  the  Domestic 
Science  School,  Halifax,  spoke  of  the  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  that  city,  which  was  the  first  in 
Canada  to  introduce  this  science  in  tlie  public  schools, 
and  now  had  a  fine  building  and  excellent  facilities 
for  work.     Young  men  especially  saw  the  advantage 


of  this  work,  and  were  eager  to  marry  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school. 

Chas.  R.  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Amherst  Board, 
spoke  encouragingly  of  the  progress  of  education 
in  that  city.  The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  had 
recentlv  been  increased  from  $i6o  to  $200,  and  the 
maximum  from  $250  to  $260. 

Principal  Soloan,  of  the  Normal  School,  Hon. 
W.  T.  I^ipes,  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  J.  W.  Logan,  Esq.,  i\I.  P.,  followed  in  note- 
worthy addresses,  listened  to  with  careful  attention 
by  the  large  audience. 

[Some  features  of  the  second  day's  proceedings 
will  be  given  in  next  month's  Review.. — Editor,] 


I  tind  the  articles  on  Card-board  ^^'ork,  by  ilr.  T. 
1'..  Kidner,  of  Truro,  very  helpful.  I  am  starting 
a  manual  training  class  in  card-board  work,  and  in 
this  branch  of  the  work,  as  well  as  others,  I  am  very 
thankful  for  the  help  given  me  by  the  Educational 
Review.  C.  I.  M. 

Windsor,  N.  S. 


Jacob  Abbott,  author  of  the  Rollo  books  and  much 
other  useful  and  interesting,  although  old-fashione<l. 
juvenile  literature,  lays  down  tjie  following  funda- 
mental rules  for  teachers  and  parents : 

"Wlien    yi  11    cnn>cin.    cunscnl    curdially. 
"When  you   ri.-ir.-.e,   ruliisi.-  tinally. 
"When    you     punish,     punish     good-naturedly. 
"Commend  ofleu.     Never  scold." 

Some  bulky  volumes  on  teaching  contain  less 
pedagogical  wisdom.  A  very  skilful  and  successful 
teacher  attributes  much  of  her  success  to  a  faithful 
observance  of  these  four  concise  and  simple  rules. 
— Exchaii  s:c. 


"  No,"  said  Miss  Cayenne,  "  I  shouldn't  say  that 
he  is  illiterate." 

"What  should  you  say?" 

"  That  his  vocabulary  is  too  large.  He  has  ac- 
quired more  words  than  he  has  had  time  to  learn  In 
spell  or  pronounce." 


Some  day  when  there  is  a  hard  rain,  place  an  open 
vessel  out  of  doors  where  it  will  fill  with  the  rain 
water.  It  will,  of  course,  soon  contain  a  sediment 
of  rock  waste  that  has  entered  with  the  storm  water. 
This  simple  experiment  will  illustrate  to  the  children 
how  the  waste  or  sediment  is  dragged  out  of  the  air 
by  the  raindrops  and  the  significance  of  this  phen- 
omenon on  the  formation  of  soil. 
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NATURE    STUDY. 


SOME  THINGS   FOR   CHILDREN   TO  OBSERVE  AFTER   A 
SNOW    STORM. 

How  many  different  kinds  of  tracks  in  the  snow 
are  tliere? 

Notice  whether  an)-  grown-up  people  or  httle 
children  have  walked  through  your  garden  since  the 
storm. 

Can  you  tell  whether  Rover  jumped  over  the  fence 
or  came  in  through  the  gateway? 

Have  the  sparrows  been  near  your  kitchen  door 
looking  for  crumbs?  What  queer  little  tracks  they 
make !     Do  they  hop  or  walk  ? 

In  the  woods  you  will  find  the  tracks  of  a  rabbit. 
Thev  are  in  sets  of  four,  two  being  nearer  together 
than  the  other  two.  Was  Bunny  hopping  along? 
Did  he  stop  to  rest?  Was  he  frightened  at  any  time 
so  that  he  took  long  leaps?  Which  way  was  he 
going  ? 

The  smallest  tracks  of  all  are  made  by  the  wild 
mice.  You  will  find  them  under  trees.  When  they 
jump  over  the  snow  they  drag  their  feet.  You  can 
see  the  little  trails. 

Hunters  can  tell  by  the  tracks  whether  a  dog.  cat. 
fo.K,  "coon,  or  'possum  has  passed.     Can  you  .■' 

I  once  heard  of  a  man  who  knew  whether  a  long- 
tailed  weasel  or  a  short-tailed  weasel  had  been 
through  the  woods.  How  do  )0u  think  he  could 
tell? 

.Sketch  some  of  the  footprints  in  the  snow.  Tell 
us  whether  you  found  them  under  trees,  by  the 
banks  of  streams,  or  in  the  open,  ^^'hat  creature 
made  them? 

In  the  fields  and  woods  and  along  the  roadsides 
notice  how  the  snow  clings  to  the  old  stalks  of  the 
wild  flowers.  Shake  off  the  snow  and  see  what  part 
of  the  plant  is  left  to  hold  it.  Is  it  the  leaves  ?  The 
flowers  ?       The-  seed-cups  ? — Cliautaitquan. 


"Stood  within  a  rod  of  a  downy  woodpecker  on  an  apple- 
tree.  How  curious  and  exciting  the  blood-red  spot  on  its 
hind  head !  I  ask  why  it  is  there,  but  no  answer  is  render- 
ed by  these  snow-clad  fields.  It  is  so  close  to  the  bark  I 
do  not  see  its  feet.  It  looks  behind  as  if  it  had  a  black 
cassock  open  behind  and  showing  a  white  undergarment 
between  the  shoulders  and  down  the  back.  It  is  briskly 
and  incessantly  tapping  all  round  the  dead  limbs,  but  hard- 
l.v  twice  in  a  place,  as  if  to  sound  the  tree,  and  to  see  if  it 
has  any  worm  in  it,  or  perchance  to  start  them.  How 
much  he  deals  with  the  bark  of  trees,  all  his  life  long  tap- 
ping and  inspecting  it !  He  it  is  that  scatters  these  frag- 
ments of  bark  and  lichens  about  on  the  snow  at  the  base  of 
trees.  What  a  Hellenist  he  must  be!  or  perhaps  fungi 
make  his  favorite  study,  for  he  deals  most  with  dead  limbs. 
How  briskly  he  glides  up  or  drops  himself  down  a  limb, 
creeping  round  and  round,  and  hopping  from  limb  to  limb, 
and  now  flitting  with  a  rippling  sound  of  his  wings  to 
another   tree." 


The  Downv  Woodfecki-:r. 
This  bird  is  found  here  during  the  winter.       He 
may  be  recognized  by  Chapman's  descriptiim  : 

"L'ljper  ]K\n-<  black,  i  scarlet  band  on  the  nape;  middle 
■  )f  the  bac.<  white;  wing-feathers  and  ilieir  coverts  spotted 
with  white;;  middle  tail-feathers  black,  the  outer  ones 
white,  hancd  with  black:  a  white  stripe  above  and  another 
below  the  eye;  under  parts  white.'  The  female  similar, 
but  without  scarlet  on  the  nape." 

Thorcau  speaks  of  the  same  liltlc  woodpecker  in  an  in- 
teresting way.     He  says : 


The  Heavens  in  February. 
At  nine  p.  m.  on  Februarj'  15th  Sirius  is  altnost 
due  south.  Above  him  are  Procyon  and  Castor  and 
I'ollux,  the  last  near  the  zenitli.  Orion,  Taurus  and 
Auriga  lie  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  Eridanus  atid 
Pisces  in  the  southwestern  sky,  and  Perseus,  Aries 
and  Andromeda  in  the  west  and  northwest.  Leo 
is  the  only  conspicuous  group  in  the  east,  though 
most  of  Hydra  and  part  of  Virgo  have  risen.  Ursa 
^lajor  is  high  in  the  northeast,  Cassiopeia  on  a  level 
with  the  pole  in  the  northwest,  and  Cepheus  and 
Draco  low  in  the  north. 

The  Planets. 
Mercury  oir  the  27th  is  at  his  greatest  elongation, 
and  rises  about  an  hour  earlier  than  the  sun.  \'enus 
is  evening  star  in  Aquarius,  and  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly cotispicuous.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
she  sets  almost  two  hours  after  stttiset.  Mars  is  in 
X'irgo,  and  is  rapidly  brightening  as  he  approaches 
opposition.  He  rises  at  about  ten  o'clock  on  the 
15th.  Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sim  on  the 
19th,  and  is  consequently  invisible.  Saturn  is  morn- 
ing star,  having  passed  conjunction  last  rnonth. 
He  rises  two  hours  before  the  sun  on  the  2Sth. — 
Condensed  from  ScienfiiJc  American. 


A  man  was  selling  a  building  lot  to  another.  On 
it  was  one  of  the  finest  of  oaks.  "  That  tree  will 
make  me  enough  wood  to  last  all  winter,"  said  the 
buyer.  "  If  you're  going  to  cut  down  that  tree," 
said  the  owirer,  ''  I  will  not  sell  you  the  lot."  The 
tree  was  worth  more  than  the  land,  but  the  poor 
benighted  man  who  was  going  to  buy  it  saw  it  only 
as  so  much  wood.  He  had  no  sentiment,  or  rather 
his  dull,  practical  way  of  living  had  never  allowed 
anv  sentiment  to  awake  in  him. 
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Studies  in   tlie   Place-Nomenclature  of 
New   Brunswick. 


>o.  4. 


Bv  W.   1'.   Ganong. 


The  list  of  forms  and  spellings  which  may  be 
considered  as  standard  and  which  evcryljody  (teaclr 
cr,  student,  writer,  map-maker,  newspaper)  sjiould 
endeavor  to  use,  is  as  follows  : 


BICLIOGRAPHV. 

The  first  number  of  the  present  series  contained 
a  bibliogra]:)hy  of  the  suJiject  up  to  its  date,  January, 
igo2.  Since  tlicn  the  following  contrilnitions  to  the 
subject  have  appeared,  of  which  all  except  the  last 
two  are  by  the  present  writer : 

[XoiiK-nclature  of  the  Tuadook  (LitUe  Soiilhwest  Mira- 
niichi)  Regidiij.  Bullcliii  of  the  Xatitval  History  Society 
of  Aczi'  Bniiisi^ifk.     Xo.     XX.,  page  463.  April 

[Nomenclature  of  the  Milenagek  (Island)  Lake  Basin]. 
Tlie  same  Bulletin,  page  469. 

The  naming  of  St.  Andrews — a  miss.  Acadieiisis,  I  'ol. 
II..  pages  184-188,  July. 

A  Monograph  of  the  Evolution  of  the  Boundaries  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  second  series,  Volume  I'll.,  section  ii.. 
pages  139-449,  June.  Discussions  of  the  origin  of  New 
lirnnswick  names  occur  on  pages  161,  213,  265,  277,  407. 

Letter  on  the  Geographic  Board  and  New  Brunswick 
Place-Namcs.     St.  John  Sun,  December  3. 

The  Origin  of  the  Place- Names  in  Inglcwood  Manor. 
.Icadicnsis,   Vol.  III.,  pages  7-18,  January.   1903. 

Geographic  Board  of  Canada.  Third  Annual  Report. 
Ottawa.  Governmctit  Sessional  Paper,  Xo.  21a.  Appeared 
early  in  1902.  FouiTh  Annual  Report.  Appeared  in  No- 
vember. 

New  Station  Names.  St.  John  Globe,  April  12,  and  .'it. 
John  Sun,  April  16;  (also  C.  P.  R.  local  time-tables  of 
May  5). 

When  may  the  Review  welcome  a  bibliography  of 
publications  upon  place-nomenclature  for  Nova 
Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island? 

THE   DECISIOXS   OF   THE   GEOGRAPHIC   BO.VRD. 

The  article  in  the  St.  John  Sun  for  December  3. 
above  cited,  calls  attention  to  the  important  work  of 
the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  organized  to 
decide  u])on  a  standard  spelling  for  every  jjlace- 
namc,  used  in  more  than  one  form  or  spelling,  in  the 
Dominion.  Its  decisions  are  binding  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment dejiartments,  and  naturally  will  h;  adopted 
bv  others,  doing  away  with  the  present  diversity  in 
forms  or  spellings  of  place-names  with  the  attendant 
confusion,  aimoyance  and  loss.  The  first  decisions 
upon  New  Brunswick  names  are  contained  in  its 
Third  and  Fourth  Reports,  and  are  divisible  into 
two  classes :  — first  those  which  approve  themselves 
as  excellent,  and  slumld  be  at  otice  adopted; — and 
second,  those  to  which  objection  may  be  taken  and 
which  should  be  reconsidered  b\'  the  Board  in  the 
light  of  additional  information  ;ib(iiil  Incal  usage 
liefore  thev  are  considered  final. 


jk. 


Albert, 

Aroostook, 

Aulac, 

Baic   Wrte, 

Barnaby, 

Bartibog, 

Becaguimcc, 

I'eechwood. 

Canipbelltnn, 

l.'anipobello, 

Caraquct. 

Chaleur, 

Chignecto, 

Chipulnctic 

Cocagne, 

Dawsonville, 

Enrage, 

Gaspereau, 

Grande  Anse, 

Grand  Manan, 

Grimross, 
Jolicoeur, 

Kedgwick, 

Lcpreau, 

Letitc, 

Manawagonish, 

Mascabin, 

Mascarecn, 

McAdam. 

Meduxnel<eag', 

!\Iiramichi, 

Miscou, 

Missaguash, 

Molus, 

Monquart, 

Mulholland, 


Mya, 

Xackawic, 
Newburg, 
Newtown, 
Niclau, 
Nictor, 
(Jdcllach, 
Oromocto, 

Painscc, 
Petitcodiac, 

Petit  Rocher, 
Pikwakct, 

Piskahegan, 

Port  Sapin, 

Point    \volf, 

Pokemouche, 
Pokiok, 

Portobcllo, 
Prcsqnilc,   • 
Rapide  de   Fenuue, 
Restigouche, 

Rexton, 

Riviere  des   Chutes, 

Rusagonis, 

St.  Andrews, 

St.  Paul. 

Sc.  Stei)hcn. 

Sheniogue, 

Shogomoc, 

Miiktahawk, 

Stanley, 

'J'abusintac. 
Tetagouchc, 

Wagan, 

Washademoak. 

Walt. 


l-'ollowing  is  the  list  of  names  ad<>pie<l  b\  the 
Board  U>  which  exception  is  taken  on  various 
gnntnds  discussed  in  the  article  above  nientintied. 
.Mong  with  them  is  given  in  brackets  the  furm 
which  is  believed  to  be  preferable : 

Cain  (.Cains), 

Kan  us  (Canoose), 

Lanim   (La  Nim), 

Mace:  (Maces), 

Point  a  Buot    (Poiiu    de    I'.ule). 

Midjik   (Midjic). 

Dcadman    ( Deadmans). 

Harbour  de   Loiitre    (Harbor   de   Lute), 

Koak  cCoac). 

Pokowanamis   ( Pocowagamis), 

Gunamitz    ( Gounaniitz), 

Nigadu   (Nigadoo), 

Nipisiquit    I  Nepisiguit), 

Sbippigan    (Shippegan), 

L'Htang   (Lelang). 
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Tliese  names  will,  without  doubt,  be  tal<en  again 
into  consideration  by  the  Board,  and  judgment  upon 
the  final  forms  should  be  reserved  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Fifth  Rejrart  of  the  Board. 

We  may  now  inquire  whetlier  there  are  other 
l)lace-nanies  in  tlie  l'ro\ince  which  are  used  or 
spelled  in  more  than  one  waw  Those  which  I  have 
found  are  in  the  list  below;  the  preferable  spelling, 
viz..  that  agreeing  most  closel}-  with  the  principles 
adopted  by  the  Board,  is  given  tirst.  and  tlie  less 
desirable  spelling  second  : 

Aboiisliagan  (not  Abousliagin,  etc.) 

lirockway   (not  Brookway). 

Coiirlenay   (not  Courtney,  etc.) 

Dfnioiselle   (not  de  I\[oselle,  etc.) 

Mactaquac   (not  Mainguac,  etc.) 

-Mars  Hill   (not  Mar's.) 

Maugerville   (not  Majorvillo,   etc.) 

Pelerin  (not  Pnellering  as  on  tlie  Postal  map.) 

Popelogan    (not   Pocologan,  etc. ) 

Qiiispamsis   (not  Quispansis.) 

Scadonc   (not  Scadonk.) 

Springhill    (not   Spring   Hill.) 

'I'a.xes   (not  Taxis.) 

\Vestmorland   (not  Westmoreland.) 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Ric\n-:w  add  to  the 
above  list  any  place-names  in  New  Brunswick  com- 
monly spelled  in  more  than  one  way,  or  used  in  ninre 
than  one  form  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  names,  thi.ise  which  are 
in  common  use  but  have  not  yet  been  placed  upon 
the  maps  and  have  rarely  been  printed,  upon  which 
it  would  l.)e  wfW  to  ha\-e  the  decisic^ns  of  the  Board, 
so  that  when  they  are  jjlaced  u])on  the  maps  it  may 
be  correctly.     Of  these  I  know  but  five: 

Kougie,  name  of  a  hay  (Salisbury  Bay  of  the  maps),  in 
-Xlberi,  west  of  Cape  Enrage.  Originally  it  was  a  cor- 
ruption of  Enrage,  and  no  doubt  tbe  Little  Rocher  on 
Ibe  Post  Office  map  is  a  form  of  the  same  word;  but  as 
applied  to  the  Bay  it  may  best  be  treated  as  a  separate 
wnrd;  it  has  been  variously  spelled  in  old  plans  hut  Roiigis 
I  the  g  soft  and  much  like  j)  best  expresses  its  promm- 
cialion. 

St.  'loolcy.  The  headland  forming  the  eastern  entrance 
of  Quaco  Bay.  This  spelling  exactly  expresses  the  local 
proniniciation. 

Scoodic.  Indian  name  c,f  the  .St.  Croix,  still  much  use<I 
by  lumbermen  and  others. 

I'.naud.  Point  in  P.al  hurst  Inrlxiur.  also  called  Dalys 
Point.  Named  for  an  early  Frencli  settler  whose  name 
is  variously  spelled,  but  most  simply  as  here  given.  This 
name  is  on  a  map  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Soci- 
ety of  Canada,  Vol.  V.,  1879.  Section  ii.,  page  298. 

Chepcdneck.  The  lowermost  of  the  Chipulneticook  Lakes. 
So  nmch  for  place-names  of  doubtful  spelling  in 

Xew   Brunswick.        The   Rkvii-w   woidd,   T   believe. 

welcome  similar  lists  and  suggestions  bjr  the  names 

of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 


THE  GENESIS  OF  SOME   NEW  N.VMES. 

The  local  time  tables  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  issued  on  Alay  5,  3902,  cuntained  a  number 
I  if  new  names  for  the  smaller  stations,  replacmg 
nlder  names  which  \vere  simply  those  of  residents  in 
the  vicinit\-.  These  new  names  were  Acaiiiac.  Kctc- 
/"I'f.  Marfiiioii.  Faiiidciicc,  Ononcttc.  U'oolastonk. 
Paiiioinkca^i^,  Sagzca.  These  words  will  greatlv 
puzzle  the  future  philologist  unless  their  true  origin 
is  ])laced  tipon  record.  Their  history  is  as  follows: 
in  March,  1902,  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay  wrote  me  that  a 
change  in  some  of  tlie  local  station  names  was  con- 
templated, and  that  the  district  passenger  agent,  Mr. 
C.  B.  I'oster,  desired  suggestions  as  to  Indian  or 
other  names  appni]iriate  to  the  localities,  of  wIucIt 
Dr.  Hay  enclosed  full  descriptions.  Acting  upon  this 
in\itatinn  1  prepared  a  list  of  some  eight  names,  of 
wiiich  the  following  four  were  adopted : 

Acainac  (replacing  Stevens).  This  is  a  greatly  shorten- 
ed form  of  A-ku-ma-kwi-kek,  the  Maliseet  name  for  South 
Bay,  as  given  in  Chamberlain's  "Maliseet  Vocabulary." 

Kctcpcc  (replacing  Sutton).  'Phis  is  a  greatly  shorten- 
ed form  of  Pe-kwi-te-pe-kek,  the  Maliseet  name  for  Grand 
Bay  as  given  in  Chamberlain's  "Maliseet  Vocabulary." 

Martinon  (replacing  Frenches).  This  is  a  simplifi.d 
form  of  Martignon,  the  name  of  the  French  Seignior  who 
was  granted  a  great  Seigniory,  including  this  station,  on 
tile  west  side  of  the  luoutn  of  the  St.  John  in  1672. 

Ononcttc  (replacing  Riverbank).  This  is  a  simplified 
form  of  Ognonette,  the  old  -.Acadian  name  for  P.randy 
Point,  which  is  near  by.  as  given  on  the  Monckton  ma])  of 

.V  reipiest  for  suggestions  was  also  made  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Raymond,  who  (as  he  informs  me)  interviewed 
Sabattis  Paul,  a  Maliseet  Indian  living  at  Rothesay, 
and  as  a  result  submitted  several  Maliseet  names, 
of  which  the  following  two  were  adopted : 

Pannicncc  (replacing  Hillside).  Signifies  "small  moun- 
tain," or,  as  Dr.  Raymond  writes  me,  "a  hill  as  distin- 
guished from  Wee-chook,  a  mountain."  Evidently  con- 
nected with  the  Pem-a-kek,  "a  hill,"  of  Chamberlain's  Vo- 
cabulary, and  containing  the  root  ac/n,  signifying  a  moun- 
tain. 

Panwmkcag  (replacing  Nases).  Signifies  "river  beach." 
It  is  the  same  word  as  the  Pem-atn-ki-hak,  meaning  "a 
luach,"  of  Chaml)erlain's  "  Maliseet  Wicabiilaiv." 

Of  the  remaining  two  names  in  the  list,  Jl'oolas- 
took  (replacing  Ballentines)  is  of  course  the  well- 
known  Maliseet  name  of  the  St.  John  river,  and  it 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Foster  because  the  jilace  com- 
mands an  exceptional  view  of  the  St.  John  river. 
The  other.  Sagwa  (a  new  station),  was  taken  from 
Rand's  Rnglish-Micmac  dictionary,  (though  I  know 
not  by  whcim  suggested),  where  it  ajipears  upon 
page  277,  as  meaning  "to  stand  in  the  water  up  to 
the  midst,"  expressing  the  depth  of  the  Nerepis  at 
this  place. 
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These  names  were  first  published,  with  some 
others,  in  the  St.  John  newspapers  in  April  (sec 
liihlingTajihy  above)  and  appeared  as  officially 
adopted  in  time  tables  dated  May  5-  Although  of 
somewhat  miscellaneous  and  philokigically-hetero- 
geneous  origins,  they  are  far  more  pleasing  than 
those  they  displaced,  and  they  have  tliis  additional 
great  merit,  that  the}'  are  distinctive  and  arc  con- 
nected with  the  local  history.  It  would  be  well  if 
other  insignificant  station  names  in  the  Province 
could  be  re])laccd  by  those  having  some  individual- 
ity and  appropriateness ;  and  the  managers  of  new 
railroads  especially  could  with  great  advantage  con- 
sult those  interested  in  this  subject  for  suggestion< 
as  to  station-names,  which  would  fulfil  the  well- 
known  requirements  of  good  place-names. 


A  Question  of  Discipline. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Kcricie : 

De.\r  Sir,, — In  your  last  issue  I  find  a  comment 
on  some  answers  quoted  from  recent  examinati<in 
papers  for  teachers'  license  that  seems  to  me  to  open 
the  way  to  a  discussion  of  some  important  ques- 
tions. The  examination  question  quoted  was  :  "How 
do  you  propose  to  deal  with  unprepared  lessons, 
restlessness  and  inattention,  misconduct  on  the  way 
to  and  from  school?  The  answers  name  detention 
after  school  and  at  recess,  low  marks,  impositions, 
and  "  whiping  "  as  punishments.  You  comment 
as  follows :  "  It  is  regrettable  to  see  a  teacher  enter- 
ing on  his  work  with  no  higher  ideal  of  discipline 
than  this.     Is  there  no  better  way?" 

'■  It  ma\-  (iccasionally  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
senseless  and  well  nigh  obsolete  methods,  but  one 
expects  a  higher  ideal  to  guide  the  coming  teacher." 
I  heartily  agree  with  the  general  trend  of  your  re- 
marks. It  certainly  is  great  matter  for  regret  if 
the  coming  teacher  depends  entirely  on  such  methods 
and  has  no  conception  of  a  higher  ideal  of  teaching. 
lUit  pardon  me  for  asking  if  you  do  not  dismiss  the 
subject  rather  curtly.  Is  not  your  comment  un- 
satisfactory, perhaps  discouraging,  to  teachers  who 
look  to  your  paper  to  help  them  with  suggestions, 
rather  than  merely  to  condemn  their  mistakes? 

If  the  methods  named  are  "  senseless."  should  it 

ever  be  necessary  to  use  them?     And  if  they  are 

"  well  nigh  obsolete,"  what  should  take  their  place? 

Can  punishments  be  abolished  altogether  ?^  ^ 

So  great  a  teacher  as  the  late   Edward   Thring 

writes  thus  to  the  parent  of  one  of  his  pupils : 

"No  man  is  more  alive  than  myself  to  the  fact  how  easily 
punishment  is  made  by  a  had  master,  the  sulistittite  for 
inefficiency;  every  body  here  is  aware  of  this.  Tlic  mas- 
ters are  not  inefficient  and  ta'<e  special  care  with  their 
pupils.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  society  of  hoys  cr  men 
gathered  fmm  all  quarters  is  to  be  managed  withoiil  pun 
ishinent,  or  ever  has  been.  The  i|uestion  is  rcihieed  tn  a 
choice  of  punishments." 


To  deal  with  the  first  point  in  the  examination 
question — unprepared  lessons— a  problem  that  con- 
fronts every  teacher.  The  seriousness  of  it  lies  not 
in  the  failure  to  acquire  a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  the  effect  upon  character  of  the  habit 
of  leaving  undone  what  ought  to  be  done.  That 
"  a  duty  evaded  is  a  duty  performed,"  soon  becomes 
a  conviction,  with  far-reaching  resuUs  of  evil.  How 
is  this  to  be  met? 

Mr.  Thring  did  not  hesitate  to  use  corporal 
punishment. 

'■  I  conceive  corporal  punishment,"  he  says.  "  to 
be  the  proper  retribution  *  *  *  in  the  case  of  little 
boys,  for  deliberate  idleness.  Learning  is  pain,  and 
unless  the  unwillingness  to  face  the  one  pain  is  met 
bv  another  pain,  there  is  no  remedy.  Setting  addi- 
tional tasks  in  a  good  school  soon  clogs  work.  *  *  * 
Keeping  boys  in,  again,  is  detrimental  to  health." 

When  all  means  have  been  tried  to  make  a  subject 
interesting  and  clear,  there  remain  always  some 
children  to  whom  atiy  mental  effort  is  disagreeable 
;.  c.  to  whom  "  learning  is  pain."  We  know  the 
flabbv  mind  that  marks  the  pupil  who  has  never  set 
himself  to  struggle  with  atul  coticpier  a  task. 

We  cannot,  afl  of  us,  perhaps  we  would  not,  fol- 
low Mr.  Thring's  plan.  The  objection  to  "keeping 
in  "  and  impositions  are  obvious.  Yet  the  best 
teacher  I  ever  had  kept  rigidly  to  the  rule  that  a 
lesson,  once  set,  must  be  done,  if  not  in  our  own 
time,  then  in  his,  that  is,  in  detention  after  "school. 
He  was  careful  to  point  out  to  us  that  this  was  not 
punishment,  but  our  fair  work.  There  was  very 
little  shirking  in  that  school. 

I  have  been  teaching  for  many  years,  and  this 
question  often  puzzles  me.  I  write  in  hope_  that 
some  wiser  teachers  may  tell  the  readers  of  the 
Review  the  results  of  their  experience.      R.  C.  S. 

[The  examination  answers  were  criticised  in  the 
Review  because  they  referred  to  no  other  course 
of  conduct  except  punishment  for  the  faults  ineii- 
tionetl  It  ma\-  be  well  for  our  correspondents  to 
keep  this  in  mind  in  further  discussing  this  ques- 
tion: also  that  in  a  mere  "comment"  the  Review 
might  not  think  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  many 
eticouraging  and  helpful  "suggestions"  that  have 
been  foimilin  its  columr.s  for  >ears  jjast.—  l-.nrroK.] 


Spelling  Exercise. — The  following  words  were 
misspelled  in  a  recent  examination  of  normal  school 
students  for  license:  Sentence,  putting,  necessary, 
occurs,  too,  latter,  begiimers,  individually,  sufficient, 
separate.  Christian,  careful,  whipping,  forty,  priiner. 
laziness,  hatred,  abusive,  e.xpel,  dealt,  recess,  occur- 
ring, patriotism,  ascertain,  indifference,  physical, 
tries,  occasionally,  persistent,  threes  (not  's),  off. 
superintendent,  ventilation,  similar,  sitnultaneously, 
inattention,  effect. 
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T.    II.    KlDM,  u. 


(All  rights  reserved  ) 

Exi£RCisii  12. — A  Needle  Case. 

This  and  the  following  exercise  are  alike  in  prin- 
ciple and  the  pnpils  need  not  be  reqnired  to  do  both 
of  them.  In  ])ractice,  the  writer  has  found  it  a  good 
plan  to  give  the  girls  No.  12,  and  the  boys  No.  13. 
Ihis  involves  a  little  more  trouble  on  the  jjart  of  the 
teaclier,  but  the  added  interest  arising  from  such 
diherentiation  will  repav  this. 

The  drawing  is  simple,  but  care  is  needed  in 
spacing  the  pieces  at  the  proper  distance  apart; 
therefore  careful  drawing  and  dimensioning  must 
be  insisted  on. 

For  the  practical  work  some  stout  cardboard,  a 
piece  of  "marbled"  paper  as  used  by  bookbinders, 
and  some  binders'  cloth  are  needed.  Cut  out  two 
pieces  of  card  for  the  covers  2>^x3J/>  inches,  and 
then  a  strip  of  cloth  13X  inches  wide  and  jy,  inches 
long.  If  gummed  cloth  is  used  it  may  be  moistened 
ready  for  sticking  on,  but  paste  is  rather  better  than 
mucilage  in  this  case.  When  pasted  or  gummed, 
lay  the  strip  flat  on  the  desk  and  place  one  piece  of 
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card  in  Position  on  it.  A  line  should  be  drawn  on 
the  card  to  guide  in  laying  it  down  on  the  cloth. 
The  other  piece  of  card  can  then  be  laid  in  place  and 
pressed  well  down  on  the  clotli.  Now  turn  up  the 
ends  and  fold  them  over  the  face  of  the  card  and 
press  all  .surfaces  well  together.  The  laps  shnnld 
come  inside  the  covers  when  finished. 

The  marbled  paper  can  now  lie  ai)i)lied.  Cut 
out  two  pieces  4x2^;  inches  and  ])aste  the  plain  side. 
In  laying  them  on  the  covers  care  must  be  taken  to 


leave  an  even  margin  of  cloth  down  the  back.  Fold 
the  edges  over  carefully  and  press  them  well  down 
inside  the  covers.  Two  plain  pieces  of  paper,  J4 
inch  less  each  way  than  the  card,  should  be  pasted  on 
the  inside  to  make  a  neat  finish  and  to  cover  the. 
edges  of  the  marbled  paper. 

The  small  pockets  to  hold  the  packets  of  needles 
are  formed  by  pasting  a  strip  of  cloth  on  each  cover. 
Cut  out  two  strips  3M  inches  long  and  iJ-<  inches 
wide,  and  turn  in  a  cjuarter  inch  hem  all  round. 
Paste  three  of  the  turns  and  press  into  place  with  the 
open  side  towards  the  back  of  the  covers.  Repeat 
on  opposite  cover  and  the  model  is  complete. 

If  desired,  a  small  piece  of  flannel  can  be  folded 
and  pasted  in  by  a  narrow  line  of  paste  down  the 
back.      This   will  serve   to   hold   loose   needles,   etc. 

Exercise  13. — A  Pocket  Book. 

Lx    15.  q    Pocket      BootL 
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\  ery  little  explanation  of  this  model  is  required 
as  the  operations  are  almost  cxactlv  as  in  No.  12. 

In  the  case  of  the  pocket,  however,  a  little  dift'er- 
enl  creasing  is  necessary  if  it  is  to  hold  anything. 

The  diagram  makes  it  clear  and  after  the  teacher 
has  made  one,  he  or  she  will  experience  no  difficnltv 
in  teaching  the  folding  of  the  cloth  so  as  to  allow 
the  pocket  to  open  a  little. 
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Exercise  14.- — A  Hexagonal  Tray. 

Ex     14-.  Fj    Hexd  t^onat    Trd  ^  ^ 
J)e ye  [  opmcnt 


As  in  the  square  tray,  the  model  can  be  made  by 
tying,  instead  of  pasting,  the  covers.  The  latter 
method  makes  a  neater  article  and  gives  a  better 
training  in  manipulation  fur  the  children.  Draw  as 
sliown  in  the  diagram,  taking  care  to  make  the  outer 
hexagon  perfectly  parallel  to  the  inner  figure. 

For  the  practical  work,  draw  the  figures  on  the 
under  side  of  the  card.  The  half  cutting  requires 
great  care,  as  the  cuts  have  to  be  stopped  at  each 
angle,  or  the  sides  of  the  tray  will  be  spoiled. 

In  binding,  it  is  best  to  follow  the  order  as  given 
fijr  the  square  tray.  First,  the  outer  angles,  then  the 
inner;  and  last  of  all  the  upper  edges. 

If  plain  card  is  used,  the  hexagon  is  an  admirable 
figure  for  a  simple  design  to  be  drawn  or  painted  on. 
A  hexagonal  or  octagonal  tray  decorated  with  a 
brush  drawing  or  crayon  design,  looks  exceedingly 
well. 

Exercise  15. — An  Octagonal  Tray. 

_»l  Ex  -  I  5.  Rn  Octdftonal  Tra-^ 
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In  the  drawing  and  practical  work,  precisely  the 
same  steps  are  followed  as  in  Ex.  14,  and  therefore 
no  further  instructions  are  necessary. 

Exercise  16. — A  Triangular  Taper  Pot. 

Z-x   1 1) .  f\  Triangular  Tape>  Pot 
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This  model  helps  to  give  the  idea  of  volume  and, 
incidentally,  adds  to  the  child's  knowledge  of  the 
simpler  solids.  The  building  up  of  a  prism  from 
three  rectangular  surfaces  is  involved  and  the  draw- 
ing will  therefore  be  the  development  of  the  prism. 

Draw  as  in  diagram  and  proceed  to  cut  out  two 
pieces  of  card — one  for  the  base  and  one  to  fold  and 
form  the  prism  from. 

After  half-cutting,  glue  up  the  prism  on  the  long 
edge  and  bind  each  angle.  Then  bind  the  upper 
edges  and  it  is  ready  to  glue  in  position  on  the  base. 

The  base  should  be  prepared  by  binding  the  edges 
so  that  the  prismatic  jxirtion  just  covers  the  edge  of 
tne  binding  when  glued  in  position. 

Care  nnist  be  taken  in  aflfixing  the  base  to  keep 
the  margin  even  and  the  prism  quite  central. 

Exercise  17. — A  Hexagonal  Taper  Pot. 


This  model  presents  no  new  features,  beyond  the 
difference  of  the  geometrical  figure,  from  the  last 
one. 


The  remarks  anil  instructions  for  Ex.  16  apply  to 
this  model  alsi.  and  but  little  explanation  is  required. 

One  piiint,  however,  will  require  some  care.  The 
triangular  prism  is,  of  course,  bound  to  retain  jtg 
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shape  when  glued  i-p  ready  for  fixing  to  base.  The 
hexagon  will  assume  all  sorts  of  shapes,  however, 
and  great  care  is  necessary,  in  gluing  the  base  on, 
to  keep  the  hexagon  regular  in  shape.  In  the  case  of 
Ex.  i6,  the  well-known  principle  of  triangulation 
keeps  the  shape  of  the  upper  portion  intact.  Bind- 
ing may  be  omitted  in  i6  and  17,  but  the  models  will 
not  look  nearly  as  well. 


Studies  in  Engplish  Literature. 


I  have  had  requests  from  different  teachers  for 
some  notes  on  "  The  Dying  Swan."  Third  Reader, 
page  34. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  they  find  it  hard  to  teach 
this  poem  to  young  children.  It  is  not  likely  to 
attract  the  pupils.  But  the  teacher  should  study  it 
until  she  feels  its  delicate  beauty. 

What  is  the  poet  presenting  to  us?  A  picture, 
and  a  very  definite  one.  How  easy  it  would  be  to 
paint  a  picture  from  this  description. 

The  wide  open  plain,  the  gray  clouds,  the  river 
winding  slowly  through  the  marshes  with  their 
changing  colors  of  purple  and  green  and  yellow. 
The  willows,  the  creeping  weeds  and  mosses,  the 
desolate  pools.  Far  off,  the  snow-crowned  hills. 
The  only  life  in  the  picture  is  the  swallow  above 
and  the  swan  below. 

The  whole  landscape  is  probably  suggested,  at 
least,  by  the  poet's  own  surroundings.  For  this  is 
one  of  his  early  poems,  published  in  1830,  when 
Tennyson's  home  was  in  Lincolnshire,  a  fiat,  marshy 
region.  In  the  summer  time  the  family  often  went 
to  Mablethorpe,  on  the  coast,  a  place  referred  to  in 
the  "  Ode  to  Memory :  " 

"Or  even  a  lowly  cottage  whence  we  see 

Stretched  wide  and  loild  the  i^Jaste,  enormous  marsh. 

We  are  told  that  "  the  immense  sweep  of  marsh 
inland,  and  the  whole  weird  strangeness  of  the  place, 
greatly  moved  him." 

We  may  also  compare  the  fourth  verse  of 
'■  Mariana : " 

"About  a  stone-case  from  the  wall 
A  sluice  blacken'd  waters  slept, 
.'Vnd  o'er  it  many,  round  and  small. 
The  clustered  marish-mosses  crept. 
Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway, 
AH  silver-green  with  gnarled  bark ; 
For  leagues  no  other  tree  did  mark 
The  level  waste,  the  rounding  gray." 

With  the  first  three  lines  of  the  second  verse,  com- 
pare the  lines  from  "  The  Lotos-Eaters." 

"Far   ofT,   three   niount;iiu-lii|is, 
'Ihree  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow." 


The  children  should  be  told  that  the  common 
swan  of  English  rivers  has  no  song,  and  is  called 
the  Mute  swan,  and  although  there  is  a  species,  the 
Whistling  swan,  a  native  of  Ireland  and  northern 
Russia,  which  has  musical  notes,  and  comes  south 
in  winter,  yet  the  story,  so  often  used  by  poets,  that 
the  swan  sings  a  death  song  is  purely  legendary.* 
Compare, 

"like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death, 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  taKes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs." 

Passing  of  Arthur. 

"An  under-roof  of  doleful  gray  "  and  "the  under- 
sky  "  ought  to  be  explained  by  the  children  them- 
selves. Since  I  have  been  asked  lo  say  whai  it 
means,  I  must  explain  that  it  means  the  clouds ;  but 
I  should  never  tell  a  class  such  a  thing  as  that. 

"  It  was  the  middle  of  the  day."  Do  poets  usually 
state  the  time  of  day  or  year  as  plainly  as  this? 
Collect  some  examples. 

"It  was  ten  of  April  morn  by  the  chime." 
"It  was  the  deep  mid-noon." 
"Now  the  noon-day  quiet  holds  the  lulls." 
"It   was  the  time   when  lilies  blmv." 

"  What  does  "  took  "  mean  in 

"And  took  the  reed-tops  as  it  went." 
And  in 

"The   wild   swan's   death-liymn   took   the   soul 
Of  that  waste  place  "with  joy'' 

Compare, 

"daffodils 
That   come   before  the   swallow  dares 

and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;" 

Winter's  Tale,  Act  iz\  Sc.  iv. 
"To   hear  the  story  of  your  life   which   must 
7"n/,-('  the  ear  strangely." 

Tempest. 
And  the  common  expressions, 

"It   took  my  eye — my   fancy." 

"  One  willow  over  the  river  wept."  It  is  easy 
to  pick  out  many  examples  from  Tennyson  of  these 
pictures  of  single  trees : 

"Hard  by  a  poplar  shook  alway." 
"One  sick  willow  sere  and  small." 
"Dewy-dark  aloft  the  mountain  pine." 
"The  windy  tall  eint  tree." 

Always  with  the  exact  qualifying  word  to  make 
us  see  the  tree  as  the  poet  saw  it. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  a  bit  of  modern  slang,  much 
in  use  among  boys,  will  spoil  the  picture  of  the 
swallow.     "  Chasing  itself  at  its  own  wild  v^'ill." 

Marish.  Webster  quotes  the  two  lines  from  verse 
two.  in  illustration  of  the  use  of  marish  for  marsh. 
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He  also  gives  from  Milton, 

"Evening-mist 

Risen  from  a  nver;  o'er  the  marish  glides." 
Be  sure  that  the  children  separate  the  simile  from 
the  picture  in 

"As  when  a  mighty  people   rejoice 
With  shawms  and  with  cymbals,  and  harps  of  gold, 
And  the  tumult  of  their  acclaim  is  rolled, 
'Ihro'  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar, 
To  the  shepherd  who  watched  the  evening  star." 
My    experience    is    that    unless    care    is    taken, 
simile    and    metaphor    are    often    confused     with 
\vhat    they    are    meant    to    illustrate.       To    avoitl 
this,   read  the  verse  first,   leaving  out  these  lines, 
and  then,  after  the  picture  has  been  visualized,  ask, 
•'  What  does  the  poet  compare  the  swan's  song  to?  " 
\Mth  the  lines  of  the  simile  compare  the  following : 

"Sounds,  as  if  some  fair  city  were  one  voice 
.Vruund  a  king  returning  from  his  wars." 
I-'roin  the  concltisioii  of  ■'Thi.-  Passing  ot  .\rthtir." 

Eleanor  Robixson. 

*  Xdtk.  1  quote  [mm  Mr.  .  .ittledale's  F.ssays  on  tlie 
hlylls: 

"Pliny,"  says  Mr.  Dyer,  "alludes  to  a  superstition  l>y 
which  swans  are  said  to  sing  sweetly  before  their  death, 
but  falsely,  he  tells  us,  as  proved  through  his  own  observa- 
\ation.  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  Vulgar  Errors,  says: 
"From  great  antiquity,  and  before  the  melody  of  syrens, 
the  musical  note  of  swans  hath  been  commended,  and  they 
sing  most  sweetly  before  their  death ;  for  thus  we  read  in 
Plato,  that  from  the  opinion  of  Metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
migration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts 
most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his  death 
Orplieus,  the  musician,  became  a  swan. — English  Folklore. 


Good  Manners. 


I  Kr.id  .It   the   re.K'hers'  Institute,   Amherst,  N.  S..  by  Miss 
iennie  Mc.\leese.l 

^^'hv  is  it  that  our  boys  are  not  more  gentlemanly 
and  (iiir  girls  more  ladx-likc?  is  a  ijuestion  that  is 
continually  being  asked  not  only  by  our  inspectors 
and  school  officials,  but  by  people  in  the  corniTiercial 
world  as  well.  Is  it  due  to  a  lack  of  training  in  the 
public  schools,  or  is  the  home  training  deficient  in 

this  respect?       Probably  both \\'e  should 

like  our  pupils  to  be  ladies  and  gentlemen  iti  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word,  to  have  that  manner  that 
will  mark  them  .is  such  wherever  they  are.  (iood 
manners  play  a  most  important  part  in  education. 
The  school  ma}-  be  a  powerful  means  to  overcome 
the  roughness  of  many  children,  who  arc  so  either 
l)v  nature  or  association. 

Yes,  but  how  can  this  best  be  accomplished?  It 
is  all  verv  well  to  place  high  ideals  before  teachers 
and  say  such  and  such  a  thing  should  be  done,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  go  into  oite  of  our 


common  schools  and    do  it.       Can   we  obtain    the 
desired  result  in  this  case  by  devoting,  say  an  hour 
or  two  a  week  to  the  teaching  of  etiquette  ?     By  no 
means  ;   it  must  be  taught  principally  in  the  concrete 
and  not  in  the  abstract.     Only  by  unremitting  at- 
tention to  the  little  things  as  they  come  up  each  day 
can  we  hope  to  effect  the  best  results.     If  pupils 
could  only  be  brought  to  have  a  realizing  sense  of 
their  own  rights  and  the  rights  of  their  fellow  pupils, 
a  great  deal  would  be  done  towards  securing  good 
maimers.     There  are  certain  responsibilities  to    be 
discharged    b\-  pupils    towards   each   other  whicii 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  leading  them  to 
be  polite  and  respond  with  "  thank  you  "  for  little 
kindnesses.     Children   and   young  people  of   every 
class  like  to  have  respect  and  attention  shown  them. 
Those  who  respect  and  are  polite  to  ones    placed 
under  them  cannot  help  but  win  respect  and  court- 
esy in  return;  but  if  by  word  or  deed  this  respect  is 
once  forfeited,  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  ever    to 
regain  it.     We  hear  it  said'  that  children  of  to-day 
show  a  great  deal  less  respect  'for  teachers,  ministers 
and  others  than  they  did  years  ago.     This  may  be 
true;    but  perhaps  in  those  days  it  was  a  terror  of 
what  the  consequences  might  be,  that  kept  the  faces 
demure    and    the  tongues    silent.     However,  there 
may  be  another  reason.     Do  teachers  exhibit  that 
politeness   towards   one   another  that  the   children, 
seeing  it,  naturally  do  the  same?     I  am  afraid  not 
always.     Many  are  not  as  careful  as  they  should  be 
in  saying  things  concerning  the  reputation  of  others. 
Careless  words  let  fall  in  the  presence  of  pupils  have 
done  untold  harm.     Not  only  in  this,  but  in  business 
ntatters,   there  is   a  lack   of  professional   etiquette. 
Is  it  anv  wonder  that  trustees  endeavor  to  pay  as 
low  salaries  as  possible,  when  teachers  will  actually 
underbid  one  another  in  order  to  secure  a  situation  ? 
I  know  of  cases  where  a  "  C  "  teacher  applied  for 
a  certain  position,  and  a  "  B  "  hearing  of  it,  put  in- 
her  application  for  ten  dollars  less;    of  course  she 
secured  the  place. 

Again,  what  do  you  think  of  the  teachers  who 
will  apply  for  schools  when  they  know  that  those 
who  are  teaching  there  have  no  intention  of  resign- 
ing. But  to  return  to  the  children.  Hundreds  of 
incidents  could  easily  be  ciuoted  to  show  that  little 
people  honor  those  who  honor  them.  What  is  it  that 
compels  even  ragged  caps  to  be  raised  and  smiles 
to  appear  when  some  teachers  are  met,  and  not 
others?  Because  the  former  do  not  consider  them- 
selves too  much  above  those  children  to  speak,  and 
the  latter  do.      Frederic  Allison  Tupper,  of  Quincy, 
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Mass.,  says :  "  The  scope  of  courtesy  in  schools  is 
boundless.  It  is  both  spoken  and  unspoken,  acted 
and  unacted.  A  teacher's  entire  usefulness  is  often 
destroyed  by  the  purely  unconscious  assumption  of 
social  superiority.  The  teacher  must  remember 
that  there  is  but  one  aristocracy — that  of  service. 
How  utterly  petty,  then,  in  the  public  schools,  whose 
very  watchword  is  equality,  to  assume  a  social 
superiority  that  is  often  imaginary.  True  superior- 
ity is  invariably  marked  by  the  absence  of  assump- 
tion. The  '  thoroughbred  '  is  recognized  even  by 
the  '  Bower}'  boy.'  " 

"  Why  do  you  take  off  your  cap  to  your  teacher 
and  not  to  your  minister  ?"  asked  one  ragged  urchin 
of  another.     "  Because  I  raised  my  hat  to  the  min- 
ister once  and  he  just  looked  at  me,  but  my  teacher 
always  raises  his,"  was  the  reply, — and  a  good  one. 
So  the  example  of  the  teacher  is  the  most  power- 
ful factor  in  the  school.     Though  he  teach  mathe- 
matics or  English  as  wqll  as  possible,  and  have  not 
manners,  he  is  nothing.     His  influence  will  do  more 
than  hours  of  lecturing.     Even  when  it  is  necessary 
to    censure    for    some    glaring    act  of  discourtesy, 
politeness    should   not   be    forgotten.       A    subdued 
tone  of  voice  and  pleasant  look  will  do  more  to  con- 
quer a  rough  nature  than  stinging  words  of  sar- 
casm and  bitter  reproaches.     This  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  a  lack  of  firmness,  or  having  poor  dis- 
cipline in  the  school.     We  often  hear  it  said  that 
there  ought  to  be  more  men  in  the  profession  to 
take  charge  of  the  older  boys,  and  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  strap  keep  them  on  their  good  behaviour. 
I  admit  that  in  some  cases  this  is  true ;  but  there  is 
a  school  on  the  North  Shore  where  the  trustees  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  engaging  a  male  teacher    for 
years.     The  strap  had  often  been  applied,   but   the 
results  did  not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.     At  length 
they  decided  to  make  a  change,  and  accordingly  a 
lady  was  offered  the  position.     When  the  inspector 
made  his  visit  that  year  he  had  no  complaints    to 
make  concerning  the  respect  shown   him,    or    the 
manners  of  the  pupils ;    and — the  rod  of  correction 
had  never  been  used. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  all  like  that ;  but  if  teachers 
have  done  what  they  could  in  this  wa\'.  I  repeat  that 
they  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
manners  in  their  pupils.  Yet  too  often  parents  put 
the  entire  responsibility  on  the  teacher,  not  realizing 
that  their  children  are  under  his  or  her  influence 
only  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It 
is  too  much  to  expect  that  during  the  short  time  a 
child  remains  in  school,  the  teacher's  influetice  will 


overcome  the  influence  of  evil  associates  in  whom 
courtesy  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Yet  we  may 
take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  former  helps  won- 
derfully to  counteract  the  latter.  In  a  school  where 
the  standard  is  such  that  it  is  considered  a  disgrace 
in  the  estimation  of  the  class  for  any  of  its  members 
to  act  in  an  ungentlemanly  or  unlady-like  manner, 
children  whose  home  surroundings  have  a  tendency 
to  make  them  rude  will  be  toned  down  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now,  while  remembering  that  the  school    is    an 
expansion  of  the  home,  we  must  not  forget  that  it 
is  also  a  preparation    for  the    community    or  state, 
\\  e  are  preparing  our  pupils  to  be  good  citizens,  to 
be  men  and  women ;    and  what  a  noble  work  it  is ! 
But    what    has    good    manners    to    do    with    that? 
Everything.     Someone  has  said.  "  Pleasing  manners 
constitute  one  of  the  goiOen  keys  which  turn    the 
bolts  of  the  door  leading  to  success  and  happiness." 
True   politeness   contributes   much  to   worldly    ad- 
vancement ;    and  the  manner  of  a  young  man  start- 
ing in  life  will  very  soon  determine  his  success  or 
failure.     Courtesy  is  as  good  as  capital,  and  many 
a  rich  man  to-day  who  began  with  nothing    owes 
his  success  to  his  genial  bearing  and  graceful  man- 
ners.    In  any  field  of  labor,  or  in  any  station  in  life, 
you  will  find  that  those  who  know  how  to  carry 
themselves  well,  are  the  ones  who  will  mount  to  the 
topmost  rung  of  the'ladtler  of  success.     Who  cares 
to  do  business  with  the  gruff,  pompous,  or  smirking 
individual,  who  thinks  only  of  himself,  and  has  little 
regard  for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others? 


The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  by 
way  of  investigating  the  effectiveness  of  public 
school  work  in  that  State,  asked  over  four  hundred 
business  men  to  give  their  opinions,  based  on  per- 
sonal observation,  as  to  whether  the  schools,  as  at 
present  organized,  prepare  children  to  earn  their  liv- 
ing, and  in  what  way  instruction  may  be  improved 
to  this  end.  The  opinions  given  by  the  business  men 
are  that  the  general  average  is  high,  but  that  in  the 
cultivation  of  certain  essentials  the  results  are  less 
satisfactory.  Among  the  criticisms  are  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Instruction  is  not  thorough  enough ;  too  nnich 
rote  work  is  allowed."  Among  the  suggestions 
proffered  are:  "Insist  on  accuracy  in  arithmetic; 
teach  boys  how  to  think  and  how  to  be  accurate; 
the  course  should  be  restricted  rather  than  expand- 
ed ;  accuracy  in  speaking  and  writing  should  be 
taught.' ' — Exc  h  ange. 
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An  Interesting-  Manufacture 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  estab- 
lishments in  Canada  is  the  brush  and  broom  factory 
of  T.  S.  Simms  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  St.  John ;— interesting 
because  so  many  portions  of  the  world  are  laid  under 
tribute  to  supply  their  varied  products  for  this  manu- 
facture, and  attractive  because  of  the  well  lighted 
and  comfortable  rooms  provided  for  the  one  hund- 
red and  forty  operatives.  Less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  brushes  and  brooms  were  made  entirely 
by  hand.  Now*  ingenious  labor-saving  machines, 
some  from  America,  others  from  Britain  and  Ger- 
many, are  employed,  and  the  products  of  this  estab- 
lishment find  a  ready  sale  all  over  Canada,  New- 
foundland, and  the  West  Indies. 

But  while  one  looks  at  the  work  that  is  so  deftly 
and  quietly  carried  on  by  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  he  becomes  interested  not  only  in  commerce, 
but  in  geography,  and  even  history.     The  broom- 
corn    used     comes    from     Illinois,    Nebraska     and 
Kansas ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  plant  was  first  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  by  the  famous    Dr. 
Franklin,  who,  finding  a  seed  on  a  little  broom  whisk 
that  had  been  imported,  planted  and  propagated  it. 
The  black  hogs'  bristles  used  in  making  good  brushes 
come  from  China.     Some  of  these  bristles  are  over 
seven  inches  long.     Many  more  come  from  Chicago 
and  the   west.      The   finest  prepared  bristles,   for 
varnish  brushes,  come    from    France.     The    hogs' 
bristles,  some  of  which  furnish  so  large  a  part  of 
the  material  for  the  best  brushes,  come,  not  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  native  animal  after  he  has 
been  killed  and  is  being  prepared  for  market,  but 
from  hogs  that  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  forests 
of  Russia,  the  bristles  being  picked  at  regular  inter- 
vals from  the  animals  which  are  caught  for  the  pur- 
pose and  then  turned  loose.     The  wood  for  brush 
and  broom  handles  is  from  small  birch  apd  beech 
trees,  and  is  about  the  only  material  which    these 
provinces  contribute  for  the  manufacture.     "Rice- 
root,"    tampTco,   a  cactus   fibre,    and  other  mater- 
ials for  brushes  and  whisks,  come  from  Mexico,  and 
the  palmetto  fibre  from  Florida,  Cocoa  fibre  from 
Jamaica  and  the  East  Indies,  Bahia  bass,  a  coarse 
"fibre  for  stable  brooms  from  Brazil,  Piassava,  from 
the     East    Indies,    for    coarse    scrubbing    brushes. 
Leather,  bone,  metal,  and  other  substanct^s  used  in 
the   manufacture   of   brushes    give   employment    to 
many  thousands  in  Europe  and  America. 


Reading-. 

The  following  notes  on  reading  by  Supt.  W.  W. 
Stetson,  of  Maine,  will  be  found  very  useful  and 
suggestive  to  every  student : 

I.  Write  in  a  blank  book  the  complete  number  of  (lv> 
books  you  read  this  year.  2.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the 
author  of  each  book  read.  3.  Mark  the  books  that  you 
like  best  with  a  cross.  4.  Why  do  you  prefer  these  books? 
5.  In  what  ways  have  they  helped  you?  6.  What  friends 
did  you  make  in  the  books  read?  7.  Why  did  you  select 
them  for  friends  ?  8.  What  is  the  best  idea  in  your  favor- 
ite book?  g.  What  is  the  most  important  fact?  10. 
What  is  the  choicest  sentence?  II.  How  many  times  have 
you  read  the  books  marked  with  crosses?  12.  Have  you 
taken  notes  while  reading?  I3-  Have  you  committed  to 
memory  striking  passages?  14.  Do  you  make  some  record 
of  all  the  books  you  read?  IS-  What  newspapers  and 
magazines  do  you  read  regularly?  16.  Do  you  put  in  a 
scrap-book  the  gems  j'ou  read?  17.  How  much  time  do  you 
spend  each  day  in  reading?  18.  Do  you  consult  reference 
books  for  information  on  matters  you  do  not  understand 
in  your  reading?  19.  In  what  ways  has  your  reading 
benefitted  you?  20.  What  books  would  you  like  to  read 
next? 


Memory  Gems. 

The  under  side  of  every  cloud 

Is  bright  and  shining; 
And  so  I  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out, 
To  show  the  lining. 


-/.  IV.  Ritcy. 


"  I  enclose  my  subscription  for  the  Revikw  aiu 
JJ'i'ek/y  Star,  both  papers  the  best  of  their  kind 
have  seen  on  this  continent." 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It  comes  not  back 
again.  Wisely  improve  the  present.  It  is  thine.  Go  forth 
to  meet  the  shadowy  future,  without  fear  and  with  a  manly 
heart. — Longfelloic. 

The  path,  that  has  once  been  trod. 

Is  never  so  rough  to  the  feet ; 
And  the  lessons,  we  once  have  learned. 

Are  never  so  hard  to  repeat. 
Though  sorrowful  tears  may  fall, 

And  the  heart,  to  its  depths,  be  riven 
W.ith  storms  and  tempests,  we  need  llu-m  .ill 

To  render  us  meet  for  Heaven.  ' 

Ibe  l)est  position  of  a  good  man's  life  are  his  little 
naiueless,  unremembered  acts  of  kindness  and  love.— 
IVin-dszi'orth. 

We  are  building  every  day,  a  temple  the  world  cannot 
see."  "'Our  to-days  and  yesterdays  arc  the  blocks  with 
which  we  build. 

.\dd    link    to    link    of    love    and    beauty,    till    life's    bright 
chain  is  done. 

Oh,  the  skies  that  we  may  brighten ; 
Oh  the  loads  that  we  may  lighten. 
Helping  just  a  little! 
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A  Pag-e  of  Helpful  Plans. 

(From  Teachers  who  have  tried  them). 
After  a  long,  trying  day  in  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  school-room  the  exhausted  teacher  will  find 
grateful  and  immediate  relief,  upon  going  to  her 
room,  in  change  of  clothing,  a  bath  of  forehead  and 
wrists  in  toilet  water,  and  a  comfortable  easy-chair 
before  an  open  window.  .Sipping  a  cup  of  hot 
chocolate  will  help  the  cure ;  and  if  racked  with  the 
headache  that  seems  as  if  Jael  was  using  her  cruel 
hammer  on  her  poor  anatomy,  a  bottle  filled  with 
hot  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  lavender  added  will, 
held  under  the  nostrils,  cure  the  ache  very  quickly. 

"Robinson-Crusoe"  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
English  to  be  found.  It  may  be  used  for  a  term's 
work  and  the  children  never  tire.  One  morning  of 
each  week  has  thirty  minutes  set  apart  for  repro- 
duction. I  read  part  of  the  story,  as  "  The  Ship- 
wreck," or  ■■  Friday's  Escape."  I  first  assisted  them 
by  an  outline  on  the  board.  Before  the  next  week, 
the  children  wrote  it  in  their  own  words  and  handed 
it  in  for  correction.  It  had  an  effect;  the  children 
used  better  language,  became  interested  in  reading 
ing  and  obtained  much  useful  information. 

I  secured  a  small  soft  pine  board  and  on  this  tack- 
ed a  piece  of  bristol  board  on  which  were  written 
the  names  of  all  the  pupils.  After  each  name  were 
five  spaces — one  for  each  day  in  the  week.  Near 
this  board  I  placed  a  box  of  gilt-headed  tacks  witli 
a  few  black  ones  mixed  witli  tliem.  When  the  pupils 
came  in  the  morning  each  would  put  in  his  gilt  tack. 
Should  he  be  tardy  he  would  put  in  a  blaclc-headed 
tack.  In  this  way  I  had  to  pay  but  little  attention 
to  the  attendance,  for  at  the  end  of  the  week  1  would 
fill  out  the  register  from  the  board,  and  would  take 
out  the  tacks  ready  for  the  new  week. 

I  am  teaching  an  ungraded  country  school  where 
the  children  study  Swinton's  word  book  in  spelling. 
The  words  are  given  out  and  the  pupils  are  required 
to  write  them  on  their  slates.  Each  pupil  has  a 
special  tablet  in  which  the  misspelled  words  are 
copied  but  respelled  correctly.  On  Friday  after- 
noon these  lists  are  revised,  and  the  class  then  spell 
for  headmarks.  Tlie  pupil  having  missed  the  few- 
est number  of  words  during  the  week,  takes  his 
place  at  the  head,  the  pupil  having  tlie  next  fewest 
words  on  his  list  coming  next,  and  so  on  down  to 
the  foot. 

I  found  that  the  spelling  exercise  that  I  had  be- 
fore was  dull  and  uninteresting  and  the  results  poor, 
but  since  I  introduced  this  method  tlie  pupils  vie 
with  each  other  in  being  the  most  nearly  perfect  and 
get  their  spelling  lessons  a  great  deal  better. 

A  few  moments  spent  each  day  in  reading  and 
discussing  topics  of  general  interest  is  found  most 
helpful.  In  the  general  culture  class  we  include 
current    events,    di.scussions    on    magazine  articles, 


short  biographies  of  late  writers  and  other  prominent 
men  of  our  day,  observations  from  nature,  in  short, 
anything  that  will  broaden  youthful  minds  and  open 
new  fields  of  thought.  A  trial  of  this  will  test  its 
value  and  prove  that  there  is  untold  interest  mani- 
fested. The  children  delight  in  presenting  new 
thoughts  to  the  school.  This  is  beneficial  in  develop- 
ing the  art  of  conversation  as  well  as  a  mine  of  re- 
search. It  is  also  of  value  in  forming  a  closer  re- 
lation between  teacher  and  pupil,  and  between  pupil 
and  pupil. 

For  the  last  four  or  five  years,  at  the  close  of  each 
session,  I  have  made  a  memorandum  of  the  work 
to  be  done  the  next  session.  The  seat  work  for  each 
period  is  thus  planned,  and  a  word  or  two,  or  some- 
times a  paragraph,  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
points  to  be  brought  out  in  each  recitation.  If 
individuals  need  drill  in  any  particular  line,  their 
names,  written  opposite  the  work,  will  remind  me  of 
it.  The  stories  to  be  told,  the  words  to  be  written, 
the  games  to  be  played,  are  all  noted  down,  and 
when  once  the  work  is  planned.  I  have  no  further 
care  until  the  morrow  comes.  It  takes  very  little 
time  to  do  this  when  once  the  habit  is  formed. 

I  find  that  pupils  are  very  liable  to  grow  careless 
in  the  keeping  of  clean  seats.  Many  a  time  had  I 
spoken  to  my  pupils  about  this  matter,  but  it  seemed 
as  if  my  words  were  almost  wasted.  One  morning 
I  told  them  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  "  Clean 
Seat  Race.''  I  chose  one  leader  for  each  side  of  the 
room.  The  one  who  has  the  cleaner  side  at  the 
time  of  dismissal  gets  a  mark.  You  should  have 
had  a  peep  into  our  school-room  at  dinner  time. 
Although  it  was  not  Monday,  it  was  washing  day. 
Some  pupils  wash  their  seats  nearly  every  day,  and 
some  wash  the  floor  under  their  seats.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  for  me  to  stand  by  the  door  and 
say,  "  Clean  your  shoes." 

— From  Popular  Educator. 


Bookkeeping-  in  Rhyme. 

The  writer,  in  teaching  bookkeeping,  has  always 
found  the  following  rhyme  of  service  to  him.  By 
committing  it  to  memory  pupils  can  verify  their 
work,  and  it  is  a  great  help  as  a  guide  to  those  keep- 
ing simple  accounts  of  their  income  and  expendi- 
ture, which  every  one  .should  do.  no  matter  on  how 
small  a  scale  tliese  may  be. 

By  journal   laws  wliat   I   receive 

Is  flelrtor  made  to  what  I  give: 

Stock    for    our    debts    must    debtor    he 

And  creditor  for  property : 

Profit  and  loss  accounts  are  plain, 

We  debit  loss  and  credit  gain. 

The  following,  from  Thornton's  Bookkeeping,  are 
on  a  more  extended  scale,  and  have  reference  to 
larger  operations : 
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REAL  ACCOUNTS. 

1.  Vou  cannot  well  go  wrong,  if  you  Think  what  you're 

about ; 
For  you  Debit  what  comes  "In,"  and  Credit  what  goes 
"Out." 

PERSONAL    ACCOUNTS. 

2.  Debit   all   "Receivers,"   who   receive — no  matter  what, 
Services,  or  Goods,  or  Cash — the  smallest  little  jot. 
Credit  all  the   "Givers :"  those  who  give  you  '  Any" 

Thing, 
Or  Favor  or  Advantage  to  the  house  of  business  bring. 

BALANCE    SHEET. 

3.  Assets  are  Debits;   keep  "that"  very  clear; 
All    Lialiilities    Credits   appear. 

I'ROFIT    AND    LOSS. 

4.  Debit  your  "Losses,"  and  credit  your  "Gains ;" 
Errors    avoiding    by    Thinking    and   Pains.    • 

SUBSIDIARY   ACCOUNTS. 

5.  "Balance"  and  carry  to  Profit  and  Loss ; 
Always  remember  to  carry  across. 

HOW    TO  BALANCE  GOODS.  ' 

6.  (i)   Enter  Stock  Value  on  Creditor  Side. 
{2)   Balance  by  Rules,  that  are  given  as  Guide. 

(3)  Goods  carry  "down"  to  begin  the  ne.xt  year. 

(4)  Profit  in  P.  and  L.  ought  to  appear. 

HOW   TO   PROVE. 

7.  If  the  Books  are  "Proved,"  as  they  always  ought  to  be, 
Capital  and  Balance  Sheet  will  certainly  "Agree." 

DISCOUNTS. 

S.     \\  itli  "Discounts  or  bad  Debts"  remember  well 
That  ".-\fter"  Cash  (or  Bank)   comes  P.  and  L. 

DISCOUNTS.       (add    or    SUBTRACT?) 

^  r  "less  5  per  cent." — "Subtraction"  is  meant. 
9.     When  B.  R.  you  pay  in  Discount  away. 

But  in  most  cases  "Add,"  or  your  work  will  be  bad. 

DISCOUNTING  BILLS. 

10.     Both  the  Discount  and  Bank   v. or  Cash)  debited  are 
When  you  "Discount  a  Bill."     But  you  credit  B.  R. 

BILLS. 

I  I.     "Debit  the  Drawer"   (if  not  drawn  by  "Me," 
.\nd  then  it's  the  Bill  that  must  debited  be). 
"Credit  Acceptor"   (but  credit  B.  P. 
Whenever  the  Bill  is  accepted  by  "Me") 

BILLS    PAID  OR   DISHONORED. 

12.  When  Bills  are  duly  "Paid" — no  entry  for  ihe  "Man"; 
But  cash  and  Bill  alone  is  the  only  proper  plan. 

"Debit  the   Man'  for  a  Dishonored   Bill; 
Credit  B.  R.,  for  its  value  is  "Nil." 

BAD  DEBTS. 

13.  "Composition  is  not   "Loss."     Perhaps  the  cash  you'll 

see. 
In  one  or  several  "Dividends,"  just  as  the  case  maybe. 
The  "Balance"   (".\fter"  these  are  paid)  you  carry  lo 

B.  D. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  sense  of  color  is  believed  to  be  one  of  man's 
recent  acquirements.  A  recent  investigator  finds 
reason  to  think  that  primitive  man  could  not  dis- 
tinguish colors ;  and  that  red  and  violet  were  first 
learned  in  later  ages,  then  green  and  yellow,  and 
finally  blue  and  orange.  Color  blindness  is  often  a 
fault  of  education,  not  a  natural  defect. 

Carbon  has  been  melted  in  an  electric  furnace 
under  great  pressure.  On  suddenly  cooling,  it 
solidified  in  tlie  form  of  a  grey  powder  interspersed 
with  minute  diamonds. 

In  France  it  is  proposed  to  use  on  roads  a  com- 
position of  tar  and  the  scoria  from  blast  furnaces, 
to  prevent  dust  and  mud. 

Saxony  has  the  best  regulated  system  of  forestrj- 
in  the  world. 

It  has  been  decided  to  instal  the  Marconi  system 
of  wireless  telegraph  in  Somaliland,  to  enable  the 
British  expedition  against  the  Mad  Mullah  to  com- 
municate with  warships  at  Berbera.  The  same  sys- 
tem of  telegraphing  will  be  used  for  the  present  to 
complete  the  telegraph  communication  between  Cape 
Town  and  Cairo.  Wires  are  now,  or  will  be  soon, 
in  operation  from  Cape  Town  to  Ujiji,  and  from 
Cairo  to  Fashoda  From  Fashoda  to  Ujiji  the 
wireless  system  will  be  used. 

A  wireless  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  the  King  of  England  has  been  sent 
direct  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cornwall.  King  Edward 
replied  by  cable  message. 

Bu  Hamara,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection  in 
Morocco,  has  been  captured  by  the  Sultan's  forces, 
and  his  few  remaining  followers  scattered.  The 
ostensible  purpose  of  the  revolution  was  to  place  on 
fhe  throne  a  brother  of  the  Sultan  who  was  held  in 
captivity.  The  prudent  release  of  the  latter,  and  his 
loyally  ptttting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Sultan's 
army  in  the  field,  caused  the  defection  of  many  of 
the  chiefs  who  had  supported  Bu  Hamara.  The 
real  cause  of  the  uprising  is  believed  to  have  been 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Sultan,  Abdul  Aziz,  because 
of  his  friendship  for  Europeans. 

The  wireless  telegraph  of  Herr  Blockmann  dif- 
fers from  the  Marconi  system.  It  uses  lenses  and 
mirrors;  and  is  virtually  a  machine  using  invisible 
electromagnetic  rays,  as  the  heliograph  uses  visible 
rays  of  light.  Signals  can  be  exchanged  by  it 
through  a  distance  of  several  miles. 

In  recent  experiments  in  Germany,  by  the  aid  of 
an  invention  for  lessening  the  resistance  in  long  dis- 
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tance  telephone  wires,  messages  sent  by  telephone 
were  audible  to  persons  standing  thirty  feet  or  more 
away  from  the  receiver. 

The  Venezuelan  trouble  will  probably  be  settled 
by  arbitration,  and  a  part  of  the  customs  receipts 
at  the  chief  ports  of  the  country  set  aside  to  pay  the 
claims  of  the  allies.  In  the  meantime,  when  it  is 
decided  that  the  claims  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Hague  court,  the  blockade  will  be  raised. 

A  treaty  between  Columbia  and  the  United  States 
has  been  signed,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the 
United  States  will  pay  to  Columbia  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  take  what  is  virtually  a  perpetual 
lease  of  the  strip  of  territory  through  which  the 
interoceanic  canal  will  run.  The  United  States  gets 
also  the  use  of  three  small  islands  in  the  Bav  of 
Panama;  and  Columbia  agrees  not  to  cede  or  sell 
to  any  other  foreign  government  any  islands  or 
harbors  near  the  end  of  the  canal.  In  return,  the 
United  States  guarantees  the  sovereignty,  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  Columbia. 

Another  treaty,  of  more  immediate  importance  to 
us,  has  been  signed  at  Washington  within  the  last 
month.  It  is  for  the  settlement  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  question;  and  provides  for  the  reference 
of  this  question  to  a  tribunal  of  six  jurists,  three  to 
be  appointed  by  each  side.  Three  jurists  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  would  have  done  as 
well,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  Canada  are  concerned, 
if  they  had  been  required  to  give  a  unanimous  ver- 
dict to  make  it  conclusive.  So  long  as  the  three 
United  States  representatives  in  the  mixed  tribunal 
refuse  to  admit  the  justice  of  Canada's  claim,  there 
can  be  no  decision  in  favor  of  Canada.  The  addi- 
tion of  a  seventh  judge  would  have  made  this  pos- 
sible ;  but  that  would  have  been  submitting  the  case 
to  a  final  arbitration,  to  which  the  United  States  will 
not  consent.  The  territory  in  dispute  is  over  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  from  fourteen  to 
seventy  miles  wide;  and  the  decision,  if  one  is 
reached,  will  be  based  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  182^, 
under  which  the  narrow  strip  of  Alaskan  territory- 
that  lies  between  our  territory  and  the  ocean  should 
never  exceed  ten  leagues  in  width,  following  the 
windings  of  the  coast. 

Russian  torpedo  boats  have  passed  through  the 
Dardanelles ;  and  for  any  one  whose  reading  has 
made  him  familiar  with  the  Eastern  question  of  the 
last  generation  this  means  much.  Turkey  was  under 
treaty  obligations  to  keep  the  strait  closed  against 
war  vessels;  and.  though  the  matter  is  of  less  con- 
sequence now  than  at  the  time  of  the  stipulation. 
Great  Britain  has  entered  a  formal  protest. 

Affairs  in  the  Balkan  region  are  drawing  atten- 
tion, and  a  serious  outbreak  there  is  anticipated. 
The  movements  of  British  forces  towards  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Levant  mav  be  not  altogether  due  to 
the  Mad  Mullah, 

Two  ship's  companies,  comprising  about  a  thou- 
sand men,  are  to  be  permanently  stationed  at  Hali- 
fax, for  service  on  the  fleet  in  cases  of  emergency. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  school  concert  was  recently  given  at  Lakeville,  Carle- 
ton  Co.,  imder  the  direction  of  Miss  Lena  R.  McLeod. 
I'he  sum  of  $55  was  realized,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  establishment  of  a  school  library. 


Miss  Josie  M.  Cluston,  one  of  Nc^rthumberland  County's 
leachers.  was  married  at  her  father's  home,  Derby,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Jan.  21st,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  Mr. 
Richard  Cnhart,  of  Douglastown.  By  this  marriage  the 
leaching  staff  of  Xorlhumberland  loses  one  of  its  most 
popular  and  highly  successful  members  who  taught  in  its 
rural  districts.  The  young  couple  left  on  a  trip  to  Boston, 
intending  to  rc-turn  about  the  first  of  .Vpril.  On  their  re- 
turn they  will  reside  at  the  groom's  liome,  in  which  dis- 
trict the  bride  tau.ght  school  for  a  number  of  years. 


l\\v  teachers  have  ever  seen  a  cycloramic  photograph, 
that  is,  one  that  ta'<es  in  the  whole  horizon  of  360  degrees. 
I  he  Summer  Session  of  Cornell  University  has  prepared  a 
reproduction  30  inches  long  of  Mr.  S.  L.  Sheldon's  noted 
cycloramic  photograph  of  the  Cornell  Campus.  The  orig- 
inal is  64  inches  in  length.  The  reproduction  may  be  had 
by  addressing  the  Registrar.  Cornell  Universit}',  Ithaca. 
X.  Y. 

School  concerts  h,i\"e  been  held  recently  at  Florence- 
\ille  and  Upper  Kent,  Carleton  Co.,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Fred  Squiers  .ind  Miss  Addie  Gregg  lespectively.  .\t 
I'lorenceville  additional  books  will  he  procured  for  the 
-cliiicil  library,  and  at  Upper  Kent  some  needed  school 
.ipplianccN    will    be    nlil.'iined. 


The  Sunmier  School  of  .Mines  in  ci  iniuclion  with  D.il- 
housie  College  will  u[k-u  in  Sydney  aliout  May  15th,  to 
cominue  in  session  for  si-x  weeks.  Coal  mining  in  all  its 
branches,  surveying,  engineering,  chemistry  and  miner- 
alogy will  be  studied  and  different  parts  of  the  Island  will 
be  visited  bv  the  classes  for  geological  investigation. 


The  P.ridgewaler,  N.  S.,  High  Schi>ol  has  raised  the  sum 
■  it  $110.  tne  proceeds  of  two  concerts,  which  is  being  ex- 
pended  in  purchasing  a  school  library. 

Tun  St.  Jcjbn  leachers.  Miss  .Xmy  Iddols  and  Miss 
ha  \  erxa.  have  received  appoiiitinenls  in  South  .Africa, 
and  will  leave  ihe  last  of  March  or  the  first  of  .\pril. 
I  hey  are  sein  1)y  special  request  of  the  r>ritish  (iovernnienl 
to   teach   ill   the   Moilel    .School   at   Jobanneslnir.g. 


Miss  Iva  A.  P.axler  of  Perth,  N.  I!.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  teacher  in  the  Macdonald  Manual  Training 
School,  Truro,  X.  S.  Miss  Baxter  too'x  a  course  at  ihe 
school  last  year,  obtaining  her  diploma  in  June.  The  ap- 
pninlment    is   a    proof   of   her   skill    and   ability. 

Mr.  Patterson,  of  Iruro.  has  been  ai>pointed  li.  ihe 
charge  of  the  School  of  Manual  Training  in  Sydney.  Tlie 
liasemenl  of  the  old  Academy  building  is  now  being  fur- 
nished for  that  department  according  to  plans  approved  of 
by  Mr.  Kidner,  the  superintendent  of  the  Manual  Training 
Schools. — Sydney  Post. 
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The  article  on  Cardboard  work  by  Mr.  Kidner 
is  unavoidably  held  over  until  next  month. 


The  following  numbers  of  the  Review  are 
needed  to  complete  files :  Sept.  1887,  Nov.  1889,  Feb. 
1890,  March  1890. 


Dr.  ^1.\cK.\Y,  superintendent  of  education  for 
Nova  Scotia,  _has  appointed  a  committee  of  nine 
prominent  teachers  of  that  province  to  select  or  com- 
pile a  series  of  readers  for  the  use  of  the  schools. 

The  d.vte  set  for  the  opening  of  the  Doniiuidii 
Educational  .\ssociation  at  Winnipeg  is  July  Jlh.  \n 
definite  announcements  have  yet  been  made  in 
regard  tn  railway  rates  from  eastern  centres  to  W'in- 
ni]K'g. 


Reprints  of  two  interesting  science  papers  have 
been  received :  "The  Early  Intervale  Flora  of  East- 
ern Nova  Scotia,"  by  C.  i'..  Robin.son,  i;..\.,  of 
I'ictou,  and  "riant  Physiology  for  the  High  School," 
by  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong,  Smith  College,  Xorthani])- 
ton,  Mass. 


A  NEW  magazine  has  appeared  at  St.  John  edited 
bv  Dr.  A.  P..  Walker,  called  "Xeith,"  the  name  of 
an  old  Ethiopic  divinity — who  is  represented  in  an 
elegant  design  on  the  title  page.  The  contents  em- 
brace special  articles  l.y  a  number  of  contributors  in 
addition  to  editorial  discussion  of  various  social  and 
literary  questions  which  are  treated  in  a  candid  and 
thoughtful  style. 

It  is  now  thought  that  the  Agricultural  College 
which  it  was  proposed  to  build  with  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  governments  of  Nova  Scotia.  New 
Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  will  be  built 
and  controlled  by  the  J\ova  Scotia  government  and 
be  located  at  Truro.  This  seems  the  simplest  as  it 
is  certainly  the  wisest  arrangement.  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Prince  Edward  Island  can  contribute  their 
quota  of  students  and  have  a  share  in  its  mainten- 
ance bv  providing  fees  and  scholarships. 


Ax  important  conference  in  the  interests  of 
agricultural  education  was  held  at  Halifax  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  4th.  Prof.  J.  W.  Robertson,  of 
Ottawa,  was  present  and  delivered  an  address  which 
was  characterized,  savs  the  Chronicle,  as  one  of  the 
ablest  ever  delivered  in  the  Parliament  building.  He 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  conference, 
making  inan\-  excellent  suggestions. 


The  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  l)oard  of 
managers  of  the  School  for  the  Plind.  Halifax,  has 
been  received.  The  school  has  grown  during  the 
past  ten  vears  from  forty-six  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  puinls.  .\  new  building  is  reipiired  to  pro- 
vide better  accommodation  ami  facilities  for  the 
increasing  number  of  .students  who  are  availmg 
themselves  of  the  advantages  whicli  iliis  admirable 
in^^ilnt'on  .-iffords. 
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NATURE   STUDY. 


A    HALF    HOUR    STROLL   IN    SPRING. 

The  warm  sunshine  of  March  had  sent  tiny 
streams  of  water  trickling  down  hillsides.  Now 
April  by  sun  and  shower  was  fast  chasing  the  melt- 
ing snow  away  to  the  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  the 
brown  earth  was  beginning  to  appear  from  under 
its  winter  covering.  IMiniature  livers,  lakes,  moun- 
tains, islands,  etc.,  were  everywhere.  How  Nature 
reveals  her  workings  at  the  changing  of  the  seasons  I 
The  features  of  a  whole  continent  might  be  seen  in 
a  fifteen  minute's  walk  up  the  street. 

One  day  early  in  April  the  children  of  a  prim- 
ary room,  guided  by  the  teacher,  set  forth  to 
explore.  At  the  school  gate  they  crossed  the  gutter 
on  a  plank.  Conversation  began  at  once ;  the  plank 
was  called  a  bridge ;  the  water  was  a  river,  its  direc  ■ 
tion  was  noticed,  its  source  found  to  be  a  broad 
pool,  which  after  it  had  been  described,  was  called  .^ 
lake,  named,  perhaps,  School  Lake,  from  its  loca- 
tion. Lito  this  lake  farther  up  flowed  another 
stream,  described  as  inlet ;  with  every  little  help,  the 
idea  of  outlet  was  developed  and  name  given.  A 
little  debating  brought  out  the  fact  that  water  flows 
down  hill,  hence  we  say  up  stream,  down  stream. 

Many  other  lakes  and  rivers  were  found,  a  smooth 
bottom  showing  slow  current,  a  pebbly  bottom  rapid 
current.  Even  small  Niagaras  were  there.  How 
easy  to  get  a  description  of  a  mountain,  island,  lake 
or  river,  when  the  object  itself,  fresh  formed  by 
Nature,  was  before  the  eyes.  How  pleased  each 
explorer  was  to  give  a  name  to  his  own  discoveries, 
after  having  described  their  characteristics  and  loca- 
tion. One  very  dark  stream  was  called  Black  river. 
Too  soon  the  half-hour  was  gone.  This  lesson 
would  fail  in  its  object  if  too  nnich  were  attempted, 
and  it  would  not  be  complete  without  the  subse- 
quent talks,  sand  work  and  drawings,  which  serve 
to  impress  the  facts  learned. 

Who  would  try  to  teach  Nature  from  a  printo-1 
book  when  her  own  great  picture  book  lies  open 
before  us  all  the  year? 

Sussex,  N.  1>.  riii:i!K  W.  RonERisux-. 


Instinct  Not  Education  Teaches. 

There  is  a  school  of  the  woods,  just  as  much  as 
there  is  a  church  of  the  woods,  or  a  parliament  of 
tlie  woods,  or  a  Society  of  United  Charities  of  the 
woods,  and  no  more  ;  there  is  nothing  in  the  dealings 
of  the  animals  with  their  young  that  in  the  remotest 
way  suggests  human  instruction  and  discipline.  The 
young  of  all   the   \oung  creatures   do   instinctively 


what  their  parents  do  and  did.  They  do  not  have 
to  be  taught;  they  are  taught  from  the  jump.  The 
bird  sings  at  the  proper  age,  and  builds  its  nest,  and 
takes  its  appropriate  food,  without  any  hint  at  all 
from  its  parents.  The  young  ducks  take  to  the 
water  when  hatched  by  a  hen  as  readily  as  when 
hatched  by  a  duck,  and  dive  and  stalk  insects,  and 
wash  themselves  just  as  their  mothers  did.  Young 
chickens  and  young  turkeys  understand  the  various 
calls  and  signals  of  their  mother  the  first  time  they 
hear  or  see  them.  At  her  alarm  note  they  squat,  at 
her  call  to  food  they  come,  on  the  first  day  as  on 
the  tenth.  The  habits  of  cleanliness  of  the  nestlings 
are  established  from  the  first  hour  of  their  lives. 
When  a  bird  comes  to  build  its  first  nest  and  to  rear 
its  first  brood,  it  knows  how  to  proceed,  as  well  as 
it  does  years  later,  or  as  its  parents  did  before  it. 
The  fox  is  afraid  of  a  trap  before  he  has  had  any 
experience  with  it,  and  the  hare  thumps  upon  the 
ground  at  the  sight  of  anything  strange  and  unus- 
ual whether  its  mates  be  within  hearing  or  not. 
It  is  true  that  the  crows  and  the  jays  might  be  called 
the  spies  and  informers  of  the  woods,  and  that  other 
creatures  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of  their 
cries,  but  who  shall  presume  to  say  that  they  have 
been  instructed  in  this  vocation  ?  Mr.  Long  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  crows  teach  their  voung  to 
fly.  He  might  as  well  say  that  the  rooster  teaches 
its  young  to  crow,  or  that  the  cock-grouse  teaches 
the  young  males  to  drum.  No  bird  teaches  its 
young  to  fly.  They  fly  instinctively  when  their 
wings  are  strong  enough. — John  Burroughs,  in  the 
March  Atlantic. 


The  Heavens  in  March. 

The  finest  constellations  now  visible  are  in  the 
western  sky.  At  9  p.  m.  on  March  15,  Orion,  the 
most  brilliant  of  all,  is  well  down  in  the  southwest. 
Taurus,  with  the  Pleiades  and  Aldebaran,  is  to  the 
right  of  Orion,  and  Canis  Major  with  Sirius  on  the 
left.  Canis  Minor  is  above  the  latter,  and  Gemini 
is  still  higher,  almost  overhead.  Auriga  and  Per- 
seus are  northwest  of  the  zenith,  in  the  Milky  Way. 
The  eastern  sky  has  few  groups  comparable  with 
these  in  brightness.  Leo  is  well  up  in  the  southeast", 
two  hours  from  the  meridian,  and  Virgo  follows 
him,  her  brightest  star,  Spica,  having  just  risen. 
Hydra  occupies  most  of  the  space  to  the  south  of 
these.  But  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  east- 
ern sky  are  the  ruddy  Arcturus,  and,  still  brighter 
and  still  redder,  the  planet  Mars.  U^rsa  JNIajor  is 
above  and  to  the  right  of  the  Pole,  Draco  lower 
down,  and  Cassiopeia  below  on  the  left. 

Among  the  planets,  INlercury  is  morning  star 
throughout  March,  but  is  not  well  placed  for  obser- 
vation. \'enus  on  the  15th  sets  about  8  o'clock. 
She  is  gradually  growing  brighter,  though  as  yet 
she  is  not  nearly  as  conspicuous  as  she  will  be  in 
May.    Mars 'comes  to  opposition  on  the  29th,  and  is 
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visible  all  night  long.  He  is  in  Virgo  not  far  from 
Spica  on  line  toward  Regulus,  and  is  moving  slowly 
westward,  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  star.  Jupi- 
ter is  morning  star  in  Aquarius,  rising  at  about 
4.40  a.m.,  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Saturn  is  morn- 
ing star  in  Capricornus,  and  rises  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  earlier  than  Jupiter. — Condensed  from 
Scientific  American. 


BIRD  STUDY. 

READ  BY    MR.   F.  A.  GOOD,  AT  THE  CARLETON   COUNTY, 
N.    B.,    teachers'    INSTITUTE. 

When  Kipling  wrote  his  "Jungle  Tales"  a  dozen 
years  ago,  he  could  not  have  foreseen  the  avalanche 
of  animal  stories  that  was  to  be  hurled  upon  the 
English  speaking  world.  True,  Kipling  was  not  the 
first  in  the  field.  Natural  history  had  been  "popu- 
larized" by  scores  of  writers  long  before  his  time. 
But  the  animal  story  as  we  have  it  now  is  purely 
modem,  and  its  evolution  is  not  difficult  to  trace. 

Gilbert  White,  the  Selborne  naturalist,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  invest  the  story  of  lowdy  creatures  with 
the  charm  of  real  literary  talent.  But  he  was  of  too 
serious  a  turn  to  add  the  spice  of  fiction.  Then  for 
a  century  after  his  time,  works  of  this  class  w-erc 
either  imitations  of  White's  immortal  book,  or  else 
were  attemjits  to  serve  up  natural  science  in  a  cheap 
and  palatable  form. 

During  the  last  half  century  three  American  writ- 
ers, Henry  David  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs  and 
Maurice  Thompson,  following  on  somewhat  similar 
lines,  did  much  to  render  popular  the  story  of  the 
lower  animals — especially  of  the  birds. 

Audubon's  great  work  was  an  artistic  and  scien- 
tific achievement,  rather  than  a  literary  labor. 

Kipling  then  introduced,  or  reintroduced,  the  story 
form,  giving  the  lower  creatures  the  power  of 
speech.  This,  the  later  writers  have  pretty  gener- 
ally taken  away,  but  by  careful  study  of  their  lives, 
have  so  interpreted  each  action  that  we  have  their 
biographies  almost  as  accurate  as  if  they  did  speak. 
It  is  no  wonder  then,  considering  the  subject  matter 
and  the  ability  of  the  writers,  that  these  tales  have 
taken  a  great  hold  on  the  masses.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, much  of  faddism  about  this  tendency,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  rage  will  last  in  its 
present  violence,  but  that  these  will  go  the  way  of 
the  historical  and  the  problem  novel.  The  good 
they  are  doing  in  the  meantime,  however,  is  almost 
incalculable. 

And  here  let  us  notice  the  fact  that  three  of  the 
leading  writers  of  animal  stories  are  Canadians : 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  W.  A.  Frazer  and  our  own 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

In  the  works  of  these  and  other  writers,  the  largest 
members  of  the  animal  world  appear  to  be  favored, 
but  the  greatest  actual  effect  of  these  is  seen  to  be  a 
great  increase  in  the  study  of  bird  life.  This  may  be 
proved  by  the  number  of  bird  magazines  that  have 
sprung  into  existence  in  recent  years.    These  maga- 


zines   have    no    counterparts    dealing   with    other 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

And  the  reason  why  bird  study  has  attained  such 
prominence  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  are  few  studies 
so  delightful,  few  that  can  be  carried  on  with  so 
little  detriment  to  your  ordinary  pursuits,  whether 
they  are  other  studies  or  business  afifairs.  The 
study  is  not  trivial,  it  is  very  important — important 
from  an  economic,  scientific,  literary,  and  humane 
standpoint. 

First,  from  an  economic  standpoint.  Birds  are  a 
great  economic  agency  and,  as  such,  they  deserve 
our  serious  attention.  The  need  of  such  knowledge 
among  the  masses  is  best  seen  when  we  understand 
the  true  value  of  bird  labor.  Bird  life  is  so  vitally 
connected  with  human  life  that  we  cannot  afiford  to 
ignore  it.  There  are  thousands  of  natural  products 
that  would  be  more  expensively  raised,  or  found 
impossible  to  raise,  were  it  not  for  our  feathered 
friends.  Indeed,  scientists  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  our  very  existence  would  be  threatened,  if  birds 
were  exterminated.  So  greatly  would  weeds  nuil- 
tiply  that  the  struggle  for  existence  on  the  part  of 
many  cultivated  plants  would  be  increased  manifold. 
But  man  could  combat  the  weeds.  The  greatest 
danger,  however,  would  come  from  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  insect  life.  Many  a  famine  has  been 
caused  by  a  phenomenal  increase  of  certain  des- 
tructive insects.  Tliis,  man  cannot  well  defend  him- 
self against.  But  the  birds,  working  for  nothing 
and  boarding  thenTselves,  are  willing  to  do  this  for 
him. 

Now,  strange  to  say,  the  hand  of  man  has  been 
for  ages  raised  against  certain  classes  x)f  birds  which 
have  proved  to  be  his  best  friends.  This  is  notably 
so  in  the  case  of  the  hawks,  owls  and  woodpeckers. 

Now,  don't  rise  and  say  that  if  they  have  been 
destroyed  for  ages,  and  if  none  or  few  of  these  dire 
consequences  have  followed  therefrom,  that  there 
must  be  a  flaw  somewhere  in  the  reasoning.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  much  of  America,  until 
recentlv,  was  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness ;  that 
it  formed  the  breeding  ground  for  millions  of  birds, 
the  overflow  of  which  could  easily  keep  up  the 
supply  in  the  more  popuknis  parts.  Now 
the  west  is  filling  up  fast,  and  the  great 
negro  population  of  the  south  habitually  slay 
our  conmion  song  birds  for  their  own  tables 
and  even  for  the  hotels.  Our  robins  and  bob- 
olinks go  that  way  by  the  million.  Cruel  fashion 
demands  that  millions  more,  and  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful too,  shall  be  killed  for  the  ladies'  hats. 

And  again  there  is  the  heartless  instinct  to  kill, 
which  we  inherit  from  our  savage  ancestors.  The 
boy  with  his  first  gun  and  the  grown  up  man  simi)ly 
anxious  to  show  his  skill,  take  away  quite  a  per  cen- 
tage  of  the  reniahider. 

It  is  true  that  their  enemies  among  the  carnivores 
are  thinned  out  too.  lUit  while  that  may  preserve 
a  goodly  number  of  the  feathered  folk,  it  also 
imposes  extra  duties  upon  them.  Take  for  example 
the  thinning  out  of  the  foxes.     There  was  nothing 
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the  fox  liked  more  than  a  plump  iield  mouse  for 
dinner.  Each  fox  undoubtedly  accounted  for  sev- 
eral thousands  of  mice  every  year.  An  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  number  of  foxes  will  allow  a  rapid 
increase  in  these  destructive  rodents.  The  farmers' 
crops  and  voung  fruit  trees  suffer  as  a  consequence. 
This  has  been  plainly  noticed  in  our  own  county  the 
past  few  years  as  a  'direct  result  of  the  popular  and 
lucrative  practice  of  snaring  foxes.  If  the  foxes  go, 
what  can  do  their  work  in  keeping  down  the  mice 
and  like  pests  ?  It  is  absurd  to  think  of  traps  or  cats 
being  employed  to  good  advantage  on  the  fields. 
But  hawks  and  owls"  are  willing  to  do  this  work  if 
only  a  degree  of  protection  is  afiforded  them. 

It  is  true  there  are  a  few  species  of  these  birds 
that  prev  occasionally  upon  song  birds,  game  birds 
and  barnyard  fowls.'  But  that  is  just  another  good 
reason  for  a  knowledge  of  birds  among  the  masses. 
There  is  not  much  better  reason  for  shooting  hawks 
indiscriminately,  than  for  hanging  men  indiscrim- 
inately in  the  hope  that  eventually  a  murderer  may 
be  caught.  .\  bird  that  does  us  a  good  turn,  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  good  opinion,  regardless  of  what 
a  near  relative  has  done. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  food  value  of 
birds  to  man.  The  study  is  important  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint — not  less  so  than  any  other  class  of 
vertebrates.  We  need  not  go  into  this  aspect  of  the 
subject  very  deeply,  but  it  is  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  note  how  birds  have  adapted  themselves  to 
circumstances ;  how  they  have  followed  man  wher- 
ever he  has  gone,  though  of  course  other  specie'^ 
preceded  him,  not  a  captive  like  the  horse  or  dog, 
but  free  as  in  their  own  wilderness  ;  they  build  their 
nest  in  barn  and  chimney,  and  forsake  completely 
the  building  habits  of  their  ancestors. 

Mimicry  or  protective  coloration  is  an  interesting 
subject.  How  well  the  partridge  is  concealed 
among  twigs  and  fallen  leaves  ;  how  much  the  snowy 
owl  looks  like  a  mass  of  snow  on  a  tree  top ;  the 
snipe  or  sand-piper  is  well  concealed  on  the  sand  an.l 
pebbles  of  the  shore. 

The  study  from  a  literary  standpoint :  All  poets 
and  all  prose  writers,  of  what  is  usually  called  pure 
literature,  are  full  of  references  to  nature.  These, 
of  course,  mav  be  about  clouds,  stars,  trees  or  dogs 
for 

"His  are  the  mountains 
And  the  forests  His,  and  the  resplendent  rivers." 

But  they  often  bristle  with  references  to  bird  life, 
from  the  "small  fowles"'  of  Chaucer  to  the  Birds  of 
Killingworth  of  Longfellow.  We  need  not  quote — 
we  need  only  to  think  of  the  place  the  Skylark  hold? 
in  English  literature,  Robin  Red-breast,  the  Night- 
ingale, the  Cuckoo  and  the  Eagle. 

.\s  to  the  value  of  this  study  from  a  humane 
srand]K)int,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the 
cruel  tendency  to  kill  without  reason.  Whether  it  is 
a  "harmless  necessary  cat"  or  a  saucy  English  spar- 
row on  the  fence,  the  boy's  first  impulse  -is  to  shv  a 
stone  at  him.  The  intention  is  not  usually  to  kill 
or  even  to  cause  pain,  but  he  thinks  it  adds  a  zest  to 


his  eiiforts  in  acquiring  skill  with  a  stone.  As  to 
the  cat  or  squirrel,  we  will  find  it  hard  work'  to 
reform  the  bov,  but  he  may  readily  be  trained  to 
respect  the  birds.  It  is  surprising  and  gratifying 
how  readily  even  the  rougher  boys  will  fall  in  with 
the  idea  of  protecting  the  song  birds,  at  least,  but 
hawks,  owls,  herons  and  all  birds  of  strange,  un- 
gainly, foreign  or  grotesque  appearance,  will  seem 
for  a  long  time  to  be  a  sort  of  challenge  to  them. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  what  ma\-  be  taught,  and 
how  it  can  be  accomplished.  All  that  must  be  taught 
is  a  half  page  in  Bail-ey's  Natural  History.  This  is 
absurdly  inadequate  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
if  another  text  book  were  adopted  a  considerable 
more  space  would  be  given  them.  What  you  may 
teach  in  addition  will,  of  course,  depend  somewhat 
on  the  number  and  rank  of  the  grades  you  have.  If 
vou  have  man_\-  grades,  you  have  them  under  your 
care  for  a  longer  period.  You  can  then  make  them 
familiar  with  a  few  birds  each  year  and  then  by  the 
time  they  pass  from  under  your  'control,  they  are  on 
speaking  terms  with  a  good  number  of  their  feath- 
ered neighbors.  From  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
grades  inclusive,  in  town  schools  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  the  best  time  to  do  the  most  effective 
work.  In  lower  grades,  lessons  on  kindness  to  all 
animals  is  about  all  that  need  be  done. 

You  may  use  the  half  page  in  the  text  book  as 
a  starting  point  or  you  may  start  from  any  little 
incident  out  of  the  ordinary  if  it  in  any  way  calls 
attention  to  the  birds.  The  body  of  a  bird  is  often 
found  killed  against  the  telegraph  wires  or  other- 
wise during  the  night  migrations.  .\n  occasional 
one  meets  with  foul  play.  (This  is  not  a  pun). 
These  may  be  utilized  as  object  lessons.  A  lesson 
or  two  vviil  plainly  show  the  need  of  suitable  terms 
to  apply  to  different  parts  of  the  bird's  body.  The 
teacher  will  then  map  out  on  the  board  or  make  a 
drawing  on  paper  which  will  accurately  show  what 
parts  names  are  needed  for.  (Exhibit.)  A  short 
drill  will  fix  these  names  in  the  pupils'  memories. 
Don't  leave  it  too  long  unused  or  the  names  will 
have  vanished. 

A  text  booK  is  a  necessity,  and  when  you  get  one, 
get  Chapman's.  It  is  expensive  but  exhaustive. 
Nothing  is  so  exasperating  as  to  search  in  a  book 
and  conclude  that  your  book  omits  this  particular 
kind.  Blanchan's  costs  a  dollar  less,  is  beautifully 
illustrated,  but  is  deficient  in  number  described. 


The  flower  traffic  from  the  Scilly  Isles  is  greater 
this  season  than  ever  before.  Most  of  the  trade  is 
to  supply  the  market  for  cut  flowers  in  London, 
where,  in  addition  to  large  consignments  from 
France,  twenty-two  tons  are  said  to  have  been 
received  from  the  .Scilly  Isles  in  nne  day  of  last 
uKinth. 

The  standing  timber  of  Canada  at  the  present 
time  equals  that  of  the  entire  continent  of  Europe, 
and  is  nearlv  double  tliat  of  the  Ignited  States. 
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STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

(An  Incident  at  Ratisbon.     N.  B.  Reader  No.  3,  p.  7**.) 

The  proper  title  of  this  poem,  as  given  in  I'lnnvn- 
ing's  "Dramatic  Romances,"  is  "Incident  of  the 
French  Camp."  I  take  the  following  note  from 
George  Willis  Cooke's  "Browning  Guide- Book :" 

Mrs.  Orr  says  the  poem  was  founded  on  the  following 
incident :  "  A  boy  soldier  of  the  army  of  Napoleon  has 
received  his  death  wound  in  planting  the  imperial  flag 
within  tlic  wall?  of  Ratisbon.  He  contrives  by  a  supreme 
effort  to  gallop  out  to  the  Emperor — who  has  watched  the 
storming  of  the  city  froin  a  mound  a  mile  or  two  away 
— fling  himself  from  the  horse,  and,  holding  himself  erect 
by  its  mane,  announces  the  victory.  No  sign  of  pain 
escapes  him.  But  when  Napoleon  suddenly  exclaims : 
'  You  are  wounded !  '  the  soldier's  pride  in  him  is  touched. 
'  I  atu  killed,  sire,'  he  replies ;  and,  smiling,  falls  dead  at 
the  Emperor's  feet.  The  story  is  true,  but  its  actual  hero 
was  a  man.  A  careful  and  extended  search  has  not  elicited 
any   other    information   concerning   this   incident.' 

Ratisbon  is  a  city  in  Bavaria  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube.  After  the  battle  of  Eggmuhl,  in 
Napoleon's  campaign  of  1809,  the  Austrians  retir- 
ed upon  Ratisbon,  and  the  pursuing  French  defeated 
them  again  beneath  its  walls,  and  burned  a  great 
part  oi  the  city. 

Jean  Lannes  (  1769-1809)  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
most  successful  generals.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
liverv  stable  keeper,  and  rose  to  be  a  marshal  of 
France,  and  to  bear  the  title  of  Due  de  Montebello. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Aspern 
and  died  at  \'ienna.  Napoleon  said  of  him  that  "he 
had  found  him  a  pigmy  and  made  him  a  giant." 

"Flag-bird"  in  verse  5,  is  the  eagle  of  France  on 
the  standard  which  the  boy  had  planted  in  the  mar- 
ket-place. Compare  Tennyson's  "Ode  on  the  Death 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

"  Again  their  ravening  eagle  rose 

In  anger;    wheeled  on   Europe-shadowing  wings." 
and  for  the  use  of  "vans"  in  the  sense  of  "wings," 
see 

••  He  wheeled   in  air,  and  stretched  his  vans  in  vain ; 

His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain." 

— Drydcn. 

There  is  an  interesting  comment  on  this  poem  in 
Owen  Wister's  novel  "The  \'irginian."  Molly 
Wood,  the  school  teacher,  is  reading  Browning  to 
her  lover,  the  cow-puncher. 
"■'  Of  the  next  piece  that  she  read  him  he  thought  still 
better.  '  And  it  is  short,'  said  he.  '  But  the  last  part 
drops.' 


"  Molly   exacted   particulars. 

■•  • 'Ihe  soldier  .should  not  have  told  the  general  he  was 
killed,'  stated  the  cow-puncher. 

""What   should   he   have   told   him,   I'd   like   to   know?' 
said  Molly. 

"'Why,  just  nothing.     If  the  soldier  could   ride  out  of 
the  battle  all  shot  up,  and  tell  his  general  about  their  taking 
the  town, — that  was  being  gritty,  yu'  see.     But  that  truck 
at  the  finish — will  yu'  please  say  it  again?' 
'■  So  Molly  read — 

"  '  You're    wounded  !  '     '  Nay,'    the    soldier's   pride. 
Touched  to  the  quick,  he  said, 
'I'm   killed,   sire!'     ."Viid   his  chief  beside. 
Smiling,  the  boy  fell  dead. 
"'Nay,  I'm  killed,  sire,'  drawled  the  Virginian,  amiably; 
for    (symptom    of   convalescence)    his    freakish    irony   was 
revived   in   him.     '  Now   a  man   who   was   man  enough  to 
act  like  he  did,  yu'  see,  would  fall  dead  without  mention- 
ing it.'  " 

Here  is  some  material  for  discussion  in  class. 


.\NSWERS    TO   OUE.STIONS. 

1.  The  song  called  "The  Ivy  Green,"  is  found 
in  "Pickwick  Papers."  The  clergyiuan  of  Dingley 
Dell  recited  it  at  the  card  party  at  Manor  Farm. 

2.  "The  Little  Post  Boy,"  is  taken  from  a  book 
called  "Boys  of  Other  Countries,"  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor, the  well-known  American  traveller  and  writer. 
It  is  a  most  useful  book  for  supplementary  reading 
in  geography. 

3.  "Making  Maple  Sugar,"  by  C.  D.  Warner,  is 
from  a  very  entertaining  book  called  "Being  a  Boy." 
published  1877.  Other  interesting  books  by  this, 
writer  are  "In  the  Wilderne.ss,"  "My  Winter  on  the 
Nile,"  and  "Baddeck  and  that  Sort  of  Thing,"  pub- 
lished m  1874,  before  Cape  Breton  was  as  well 
known  to  tourists  from  the  L'nited  States  as  it  is 
now. 

4.  Of  the  quotations  on  page  183,  No.  I  : 

"  I   live   for  those  who  love  me. 

For  those  w'ho  know  me  true. 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit,  too; 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance, 

For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance. 

For  the  future  in  the  distance, 

For  the  good  that  I  can  do," 
is  from  a  poem  called  "What  I  Live  For,"  believed 
to  have  appeared  first  in  a  Liverpool  newspaper. 
The  author.  George  Linnaeus  Banks,  was  a  journal- 
ist and  miscellaneous  writer,  boni  in  Birmingham. 
1821.  He  died  in  London,  1881.  He  wrote  the  once 
popt'.lar  .song,  "Dandy  Jim   from  Caroline." 
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I  have  been  unable  to  find  the  writer  of  the  second 
selection. 

Quotation  number  three, — 

"  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As — fail," 

is  found  in  the  play  of  "Richelieu,'"  by  Lord  Lvtton, 
better  known  as  "Bulwer."   (1805-1873). 

The  fourth  quotation  is  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  forms  part  of  the  third  stanza  of  his  "\'ol- 
untaries,"  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  Monthlv  in 
1863.     The  whole  verse  is  worth  quoting: 

"  hi  an  age  of  fops  and  toys. 
Wanting  wisdom,   void   of  right. 
Who  shall  nerve  heroic  boys 
To  hazard  all  in  Freedom's  fight, — ■ 
Break  sharply  off  their  jolly  games. 
Forsake  their  comrades  gay, 
And  quit  proud  homes  and  youtliful  dames. 
For  famine,  toil  and  fray? 
Yet  on  the  nimble  air  benign 
Speed  nimbler  messages. 
That  waft  the  breath  of  grace  divine 
To  hearts  in  sloth  and  ease. 
So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust. 
So  near  is  God  to  man, 
When  duty  whispers  low,  Thou  must. 
The  youth  replies,  /  can." 

Eleanor  Robinson. 


Footprints  in  the  Snow. 

Worn  is  the  winter  rug  of  white. 
And  in  the  snow-bare  spots  once  more 
Glimpses  of  faint  green  grass  in  sight, — 
Spring's  footprints  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  sombre  forest  gates 
A  crimson  flush  the  mornings  catch, 
The  token  of  the   Sprin'g  who  waits 
With  finger  on  the  latch. 

Blow  bugles  of  the  south,  and  win 
The  warders   from  their  dreams  too   long. 
And  bid  them  let  the  new  guest  in 
With  her  glad  hosts  of  song. 

She   shall   make   bright   the   dismal   ways 
With  broideries   of  bud   and   bloom, 
With  music  fill   the  nights  and  days 
And  end  the  garden's  gloom. 

Her  face  is  lovely  with  the  sun; 
Her  voice — ah,  listen  to  it  now ! 
The  silence  of  the  year  is  done: 
The  bird  is  on  the  bough ! 

Spring    here, — by    what    magician's    touch? 
'Twas  winter  scarce  an  hour  ago. 
And  yet  I    should  have   guessed   as   much, — 
Those   footprints    in   the   snow ! 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AS  SEEN  BY  A 
NEW  BRUNSWICK  TEACHER. 

There  are  in  the  city  of  Berlin  proper  249  com- 
mon or  free  schools,  with  an  enrolment  during  the 
school  year,  1901-1902,  of  211,347  pupils.  Every 
chikl  must,  unless  pronounced  by  a  medical  doctor 
as  unfit,  attend  one  of  these  or  another  school  as 
good,  from  his  6th  to  his  14th  year.  This  period 
has  not  been  recently  lengthened,  as  I  stated  in  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Review,  but  the  number 
of  classes  has  been  increased  from  seven  to  eight. 
Previous  to  this  term  two  years  were  spent  in  grade 
seven,  or  the  highest  grade.  Now  the  grades  cor- 
respond to  the  years. 

In  these  schools  there  is  no  Latin  or  any  other 
language  except  German  studied.  To  obtain  :i 
license  to  teach  in  these  schools,  at  least  three  vears 
must  be  spent  in  a  normal  school,  and  then  the 
necessary  examinations  passed.  In  these  normal 
schools  there  is  usua'ly  a  six  years'  course  given, 
the  first  three  being  only  necessary,  when  the  appli- 
cant has  not  obtained  elsewhere  the  required  schol- 
arship. Only  a  very  small  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  Berlin  are  trained  in  the  citv  normal 
schools.  The  great  majority  comes  in  from  the 
smaller  towns  throughout  the  State  of  Prussia.  The 
salary  of  a  teacher  in  these  schools  is  for  the  first 
four  years  very  small — only  a  little  over  $300  a  year 
for  men,  and  less  for  women.  In  the  5th  year  men 
receive  an  increase  of  $75,  in  the  8th  year  an  increase 
of  $125,  in  the  12th  year  of  $200,  in  the  isth  year 
of  $250,  and  so  on  until  in  the  32nd  year  the  salary 
is  $1,060.  A  head  master  receives  to  begin  with 
about  $800,  and  at  the  end  of  his  32nd  year  of  ser- 
vice, $1,400.  A  lady  teacher  receives  at  first  $250, 
and  at  the  end  of  her  25th  year  of  service  from  $400 
to  $600.  In  many  parts  of  Prussia,  however,  a  lady 
teacher  receives  a  much  smaller  salary.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  (Jan.  3,  1903)  the  lady  teachers  of  Prus- 
sia are  in  conference  here  in  Berlin.  They  report 
that  in  37  districts  in  East  Prussia  the  yearly  salary 
is  less  than  $200,  and  that  in  West  Prussia,  where 
the  living  expenses  are  high,  it  is  seldom  higher 
than  $200.  They  state  that  in  East  Prussia  a.  lady 
teacher  receives  only  $240,  after  31  years  of  service. 
The  conference  is  full  of  life,  and  so  far  the  ladies 
have  talked  of  nothing  besides  the  smallness  of  their 
salaries.  They  are  calling  on  the  government  to 
amend  the  law,  as  follows  :  ( i )  A  lady  shall  receive 
the  same  ground  salary  as  a  man.  (2)  The  peri- 
odical increase  shall  not  be  less  than  80%  of  that 
given  to  a  man.     (3)   A  lady  teacher  shall  receive, 
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in  addition  to  pay  and  house  rent,  an  amount  not  less 
than  75%  of  that  given  to  an  unmarried  man  for  the 
same  purpose. 

In  1901-2,  112  head  masters  received  the  maxi- 
mum salar}-,  and  only  two  the  minimum.  This  can 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  teaching  profession 
is  not  used  as  a  stepping  stone.  In  and  for  itself  it 
is  considered  a  desirable  occupation.  Among  the 
ordinary  teachers,  299  received  the  highest  salary, 
and  100  the  lowest,  while  among  the  ladies  202 
received  the  maximum  and  109  the  minimum.  These 
salaries  seem  small,  but  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind  that 
a  teacher  here  knows  just  where  he  is.  He  is  given 
his  appointment  for  life;  his  salary  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  other  men  of  his  age  in  similar  schools ; 
he  receives  a  substantial  advance  every  few  years; 
and  if  after  ten  years  in  the  service  he  should 
become  physically  unable  to  teach,  he  will  receive  a 
pension  equal  to  ^  of  his  yearly  salary  at  that  time. 
No  pension  is  given  before  ten  years  of  service,  and 
after  that  it  increases  i-6oth  of  the  salary  each  year, 
until  after  40  years  of  service,  when  it  amounts  to 
%  of  the  salary  then  received.  .A.t  this  point  it 
remains. 

Of  the  Prussian  high  schools  there  are  several 
kinds.  The  Gymnasfum,  or  classical  school,  is  the 
best  known.  Of  these  there  are  in  Berlin  proper  15, 
with  an  enrolment  during  the  last  year  of  7,220. 
The  main  purpose  of  these  schools  seems  to  be  to 
fit  young  men  for  the  university,  and  Latin  and 
Greek  are  given  more  attention  than  other  subjects. 
A  pui)il  is  supposed  to  have  had  three  years'  train- 
ing in  an  elementary  school  before  he  enters  the 
Gymnasium.  This  he  may  secure  in  the  common 
school,  but  this  is  not  generally  the  case.  There  is 
often  in  connection  with  the  Gymnasium  itself  a 
preparatorv  school,  giving  this  three  years'  course. 
Although  these  preparatory  schools  are  taught  in 
every  instance  bv  common  school  teachers,  and 
there  is  a  yearly  tuition  fee  of  some  $30  per  student, 
a  father  who  intends  to  send  his  son  later  to  a  Gym- 
nasium, sends  him  to  one  of  these  preparatory  insti- 
tutions if  he  can  possibly  find  the  money.  This  he 
does,  simply  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  a  com- 
mon school  is  really  coiuinon.  Every  gymnasium 
teacher  has  studied  at  least  three  years  in  a  uni- 
versity, and  while  there  heard  lectures  on  the  science 
of  teaching.  He  has  not,  however,  had  the  drill 
and  practice  in  a  normal  school  that  the  common 
school  teacher  has  received ;  and  although  he  is 
certainly  better  educated,  and  a  man  of  wider  view, 
with  a  much  better  position  in  society  than  the  com- 
mon school  teacher,  I  very  much  doubt  if,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  he  is  really  a  more  skilful  teacher. 


In  the  Gymnasium  a  year's  course  is  given,  an'I 
as  intimated,  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  leading  sub- 
jects, the  former  being  given  for  the  first  five  years, 
8  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  last  three  years,  7  hours 
a  week.  Greek  begins  in  the  fourth  year  and 
receives  6  hours  a  week  during  that  and  the  five 
following  years.  No  other  subjects  approach  any- 
where near  these  in  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them. 
IMathematics  comes  next  with  half  the  time  given 
to  Latin,  and  then  German  with  a  little  more  than 
one-third.  George  J.  Truem.^n. 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  Pushing-  Boy. 

I  ran  across  a  young  fellow  the  other  day  who 
three  years  ago  first  started  to  work  in  the  city. 
His  job  was  that  of  office  boy.  He  then  stood  about 
4  feet,  and  was  perhaps  16  years  old.  Today  he  is 
official  stenographer  in  the  law  firm  wdiere  he  start- 
ed as  office  boy. 

He  tells  me  that  after  a  month  in  the  office  he  got 
kind  of  tired  sitting  around  doing  nothing  between 
errands,  and  in  order  to  pass  the  time  dabbled  in 
short-hand.  It  came  easily  to  him,  and  before  long 
he  challenged  the  office  stenographer  to  a  test  of 
speed  and  accuracy.  He  did  not  come  within  50  per 
cent,  of  winning,  but  at  that  surprised  himself,  and 
buckled  right  down  to  the  study. 

In  three  months'  time  he  eclipsed  the  other  in  the 
test.  A  month  later  the  official  stenographer  got  a 
better  offer,  resigned,  and  the  office  boy  got  the  job. 
Now  that  he  has  mastered  stenography,  he  has 
taken  up  the  study  of  the  law.  It  does  not  require 
a  large  stretch  of  imagination  to  see  his  name  one 
of  these  days  as  a  member  of  the  firm.  As  an  office 
boy,  how  do  you  put  in  your  spare  moments  ? — 
Boston  Traveller. 


Are  We  Teaching-  Too  Much. 

Our  ])ul.ilic  schools  are  trying  to  do  too  many 
things. 

To  much  of  everything  is  taught  the  pupils,  and 
as  a  result  they  learn  too  little  of  anything  that  is 
useful.  It  is  not  possible  for  a  child  to  divide  his 
attention  among  eight  or  ten  subjects  every  day 
without  being  injured. 

Children  nmst  necessarily  be  taught  to  read,  write 
and  cipher  if  their  powers  are  to  be  developed. 
When  these  things  are  done,  and  well  done,  they 
are  better  prepared  for  life  than  a  large  proportion 
of  the  children  who  will  be  graduated  from  our 
grammar  schools  ne.xt  June. 

We  shall  make  a  departure  worthy  of  llie  age 
when  we  act  on  the  decision  that  some  subjects 
should  not  be  included  in  the  common  school  study 
course.  Too  many  studies,  too  long  vacations,  too 
great  elaboration  of  details  and  too  much  teaching, 
or  what  is  called  teaching,  are  some  of  the  evils 
from  which  the  schools  are  suffering. — Principal  E, 
B.  Sherburne,  Roxbury,  Mass, 
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A  RECENT  EXAMINATION  IN  PHYSICS 


HV    JimX    WADDELL,    D.SC. 

The  examination  of  last  July  in  Physics  for  Grade 
XL.  Xova  Scotian  schools,  would  be  a  difficult  one 
were  it  not  for  the  options  given.  If  the  candidate 
were  required  to  make  a  good  mark  on  the  whole 
paper  a  wide  knowledge  would  -be  necessary,  and 
some  considerable  maturity  of  thought.  The  dif- 
ficult) of  the  paper,  however,  is  greatly  relieved  in 
that  there  are  eleven  questions  out  of  which  frrr 
onlv  are  to  be  answered.  The  questions  cover 
almost  the  whole  range  of  the  subject  of  physics, 
including  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  elec- 
tricity, so  that  anyone  having  a  good  knowledge  of 
two  or  three  of  these  departments  could  make  an 
excellent  showing. 

A  number  of  the  questions  are  of  the  regular 
text-book  work,  as  for  instance,  "For  what  purpose 
is  the  electrical  condenser  used?  Describe  the 
Leyden  Jar  and  show  how  it  fulfils  the  functions  of 
a  condenser." 

Questions  like  these  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  dili- 
gent plodders,  for  those  who  are  apt  to  be  disconcert- 
ed bv  problems  of  an  unfamiliar  character,  though 
thev  might  be  able  to  solve  them  if  given  longer 
time.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  questions,  how- 
ever, may  have  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  fitting 
in  too  readily  with  the  desires  of  the  clever  super- 
ficial examinee,  who  by  skimming  through  the  te.xt- 
book  ma}-  acquire  a  temporary  knowledge  of  a  num- 
ber of  facts.  Where  it  is  possible  the  examiner  would 
try  to  distinguish  between  the  two  kinds  of  candi- 
date, and  if  the  examinee  has  time  to  attack  a  ques- 
tion, by  which  he  can  show  that  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  not  merely  superficial,  it  is  well  for 
him  to  do  so. 

1  here  are  several  questions  upon  the  paper  that 
test  the  examinee's  power  of  grasping  principles 
and  applying  them  with  common  sense.  Two  ques- 
tions were  noticeably  of  this  character,  and  they 
attracted,  perhaps  I,  might  say  allured,  many  can- 
didates, but  few  of  whom  succeeded  in  grasping 
the  essential  features  of  the  problems  Since  both 
questions  involved  the  application  of  common  sense 
the  candidate  that  answered  one  correctly  almost 
invariably  succeeded  with  the  other. 

One  of  the  questions,  the  first  on  the  paper,  was  : 
"An  experimenter  wishing  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  air  has  weight,  weighs  a  rubber  bag  first 
empty,  and  then  full  of  air.  and  he  finds  that  he  can 
detect  no  dift'erence  in  the  two  weighings.  Is  he 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  air  has  no  weight? 
If  so,  why?  If  not,  point  out  in  what  particular  or 
particulars  the  ex]5erinient  is  faulty."  Nearly  all 
atem])ting  this  jjroblem  started  out  with  the  idea 
that  the  air  has  weight,  and  that  therefore  the  exper- 
imenter is  not  justified  in  concluding  it  to  be  im- 
ponderable. But  in  this  they  were  merely  stating  a 
fact  that   they  had  learned   from  book  or  teacher. 


an<l  had  little  idea  of  the  considerations  from  which 
the  conclusion  has  been  drawn.  Moreover,  they  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  conception  of  how  consider- 
able the  weight  of  the  air  is.  The  source  of  the 
error  was  supposed  by  most  of  the  examinees  to  be 
the  lack  of  sensitiveness  of  the  balance.  It  would  be 
a  very  poor  balance  indeed  that  would  not  be  able 
to  detect  the  weight  of  air  contained  in  a  soft  rubber 
ball,  costing  five  or  ten  cents,  and  almost  any  bal- 
ance that  an  experimenter  would  think  of  using 
would  be  able  to  detect  one-hundredth  of  the  weight. 
And  vet  the  most  frecjuent  supposition  was  that  the 
balance  was  not  sensitive  enough.  If  that  were  the 
correct  answer  the  question  would  be  the  worst  kind 
of  catch  question.  In  a  hypothetical  case,  such  as 
that  given  by  the  problem,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
the  instruments  are  correct,  or  some  hint  should  be 
given  that  they  are  not  so.  The  point  of  importance 
in  the  problem  is  that  what  is  weighed  is  a  rubber 
bag,  and  therefore  collapsible,  ^^'hy  does  this  make 
any  difference?  Simply  because  when  the  bag  is 
collapsed  it  does  not  displace  so  much  air  as  when 
expanded  and  is  therefore  not  so  much  buoyed  up. 
\\'hen  full  of  air  the  bag  just  displaces  exactly  an 
equivalent  amount  of  outside  air  in  addition  to  what 
it  displaced  before,  and  is  buoyed  up  to  a  corres- 
ponding extent  so  that  it  does  not  press  any  more 
heavily  on  the  scale  pan  of  the  balance.  If  a  glass 
globe  were  employed  instead  of  the  rubber  bag  it 
would  displace  just  as  much  air  whether  empty  or 
full  of  air.  and  would  be  buoyed  up  equally  in  both 
cases,  and  so  the  weight  of  the  air  could  be  detected. 
The  other  question  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  was.  "If  wafer  continued  to  contract  continu- 
ously on  being  cooled,  and  consequently  had  its 
maximum  density  at  some  temperature  below  the 
freezing  point  instead  of  at  4°C..  discuss  the  efifect 
this  would  have  upon  the  formation  of  ice  in  ponds, 
etc."  This  is  an  easier  question  than  the  other,  but 
the  answers  were  usually  wide  of  the  mark.  If  the 
maximum  density  point  is  below  freezing,  that  is  if 
ice  were  heavier  than  water,  what  should  happen  ? 
Evidently  that  ice  would  form  on  the  bottom  of  t\vj 
pond  c:)r  if  it  formed  on  the  top  it  would  sink. 
Suppose  the  pond  to  be  several  degrees  above  freez- 
ing and  the  weather  to  become  colder.  The  surface 
of  the  pond,  being  most  e.xposed.  would  fall  in  tem- 
perature and  so  the  surface  water  would  become 
lieavier  and  would  sink.  This  is  actually  the  case 
in  nature  so  long  as  the  temperature  is  higher  than 
4°C.  As  the  cold  water  sinks,  other  water  would 
be  brought  to  the  top,  in  turn  becoming  colder  and 
sinking.  In  this  way  the  pond  would  cool  down 
pretty  uniformly  throughout.  With  4°C.  as  the 
maximum  density  point  of  water,  this  process  goes 
on  only  till  the  whole  pond  is  cooled  down  to  that 
temperature,  after  which  the  colder  water  remains 
on  the  surface  till  it  is  frozen,  and  as  ice  is  even 
lighter  than  water  it  remains  on  the  top,  while  the 
water  beneath  is  still  abovje  the  freezing  point.  P.ut 
in  the  case  assumed  in  the  question,  the  whole  pond 
would  reach  the  freezing  point  before  any  portion 
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of  it  wmild  freeze,  and  tlie  ice  when  fornicil  wmild 
lodge  on  the  bottom. 

()ne  would  think  that  this  line  of  argument  would 
naturally  occur  to  the  mind,  yet  a  not  uncommon 
answer  was  that  the  ice  when  forming  would  draw 
awav  from  the  edge  of  the  pond  and  float  in  the 
middle,  though  wh}-  ice  should  float  if  it  were 
denser  than  water  is  not  very  evident.  Probably 
the  examinee  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the 
fact  that  ice  floats,  though  the  supposition  in  the 
question  involves  the  contrary. 

These  questions  have  been  discussed  in  order  to 
to  encourage  future  examinees  to  look  a  little  care- 
fully at  ([uestions  before  attempting  to  answer  them. 
No' doubt  an  hour  is  a  short  time  for  an  examina- 
tion, but  two  or  three  minutes  thought  would  often 
save  twice  as  much  misused  time. 


Cumberland  and  ColchesteF  Counties 
Teachers'  Institute. 


In  the  second  dav's  proceedings  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute  at  Amherst.  Miss  Helen  N.  Bell  of  Halifax 
gave  a  very  instructive  address  on  Domestic  Science. 
She  made' a  strong  plea  for  women  as  teachers  of 
the  children  in  their  earliest  years. 

Mr.  J.  A.  DeLancy  read  an  excellent  paper  on 
History,  which  gave  rise  to  a  spirited  discussion,  as 
did  the  paper  on  "Good  Manners,"  by  Miss  Mac- 
Aleese,  which  was  published  in  last  month's 
Rex'iew.  Some  points  brought  out  by  Principal 
Soloan  and  others  were:  Be  cheerful,  be  sincere 
with  pupils  :  it  is  not  necessary  to  wear  a  continual 
smile ;  boys  and  girls  don't  like  to  be  simpered  at : 
good  manners  are-^iot  a  matter  of  smiles,  grimaces, 
bows,  but  of  conduct. 

At  the  closing  session  Mr.  L.  C.  Harlow  of  the 
Normal  School  stafif  gave  a  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive talk  on  Nature-work,  making  the  following 
points : 

(  1  )  What  is  it?  The  study  of  the  earth  and  the 
living  things  upon  it. 

(2)  r[7!v  should  it  be  prominent  in  our  school 
work  ?  ( a )  It  will  keep  alive  and  train  the  natural 
tendency  of  children  to  observe,  (b)  It  gives  a 
field  for  the  enquiring  spirit,  inspiring  the  children 
with  confidence  as  fhey  find  out,  first  hand,  the 
workings  of  nature.  (c)  The  industries  of  our 
country"  (mining  and  agriculture  especially)  demand 
person's  who  can  see  and  study  the  problems  of 
nature;  a  bent,  or  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind, 
should  be  given  the  child  in  the  public  school. 

(3)  Hints    on    the     how     of     Nature     study:— 

(a)  The  teacher  must  be  enthusiastic  and  join 
the  pupil  in  the  child  wa\'  of  inquiring  into  what  he 
sees  in  the  air  or  the  woods.     It  is  not  book  study. 

(b)  It  should  consist  mainly  of  talks  and  question- 
ing upon  things  seen  every  day,  with  simple  experi- 
ments to  illustrate  any  point  not  clear,  (c)  Allow 
the  pupil  to  work — the  aim  is  to  have  the  pupil  do 
something — to  see,  think,  to  devise  a  means  to  an 
end.      (d)    Make  the  lesson  lively  and  never  more 


than  13  minutes  long,  (e)  Make  it  a  basis  for  a 
written" exercise  or  a  drawing,  since  these  encourage 
close  observation,  (f)  Suit  lessons  to  the  season  of 
the  year.  ( g)  Aim  not  at  facts ;  "Facts  may  come 
and 'facts  mav  go,  but  never  let  the  spirit  go." 

Mr.  T.  B.'  Kidner,  Director  of  manual  trainmg, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  Drawing,  showing  some  of 
its  benefits,  viz..  it  develops  power  of  the  eye  to  see, 
the  hand  to  do.  Drawing  is  an  educational  factor, 
regarded  as  a  language.  He  offered  some  valuable 
suggestions  in  the  matter  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools. 

Dr.  iMcDougall,  of  Amherst,  read  a  paper  on 
"Physical  Preparation  of  the  Teacher,"  showing 
many  reasons  whv  the  teacher  should  take  exercise 
and 'attend  to  his  health;  because  he  inspires  his 
pupils  by  his  own  condition.  He  advocated  medical 
inspection  of  schools  and  pleaded  the  great  neces- 
sity of  the  child's  proper  physical  condition  in  school. 
It  'was  a  very  excellent  paper.  The  institute  closed 
with  the  usiial  votes  of  thanks. 

The  "At  Home"  from  5  to  6  on  Friday  afternoon 
at  Mayor  Currv's  was  a  very  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
function.  Mrs.  Curry,  assisted  by  other  ladies, 
received  the  visitors  to  the  number  of  about  125. 
Delightful  music,  instrumental  and  vocal,  was  pro- 
vided and  refreshments  were  served.  Mrs.  Curry's 
hospitality  was  highly  appreciated. 

Education  a  Thousand  Years  Hence. 

In  a  book  just  published,  entitled  "A  Wedding 
Tour  in  3000,"  the  author  writes  of  the  schools  that 
are  to  be,  in  the  following  vein : 

Education,  while  compulsory,  allows  parents  to 
bring  up  their  children  according  to  individual  tal- 
ents and  preferences.  The  government  furnishes 
teachers  free  of  charge;  also  every  kind  of  educa- 
tional material.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  no 
teacher  shall  have  more  than  ten  children  at  the 
utmost  under  his  care.  The  schoolhouses,  models 
of  hygienic  architecture  and  decorated  with  pictures 
and  statues  so  as  to  develop  the  little  one's  love  for 
beauty  and  art,  stand  in  the  centre  of  vast  squares, 
laid  out  as  botanical  gardens  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  nature.  The  school  hours  begin  and  end  with 
music  and  song.  No  child  is  obliged  to  study  dead 
languages  or  anything  else  useless.  All  the  books 
ever  written  and 'all  the  helpful  thoughts  ever  coined 
are  at  hand  in  the  universal  language,  which,  by  the 
wav.  has  no  complicated  grammar  or  orthography. 
It  IS  simplicity  itself,  and  there  is  not  one  superflu- 
ous letter  in  it ;  neither  is  there  a  blasphemous  or 
unclean  expression.  We  read  in  the  books  of  by- 
gone ages  of  words  that  were  prohibited  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  clean-minded.  There  \vould  be  no 
use  for  such  laws  or  social  anathemas  now,  as 
swearing  is  rendered  impossible  by  the  absence  of 
such  words.  The  children  have  two  free  day.s  a 
week  and  on  the  four  remaining  work  days  visit 
school  for  thrt'c  hours,  whicii  time  is  amiily  suf- 
ficient for  our  purposes, 
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THE  LATE  DR    ELDON  MULLIN. 

The  people  of  New  Brunswick  received  a  pain- 
ful shock  in  the  news  of  the  death  in  South  Africa 
of  Dr.  Eldon  Mullin,  late  principal  of  the  N.  B. 
Nomial  School.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1902, 
Dr.  Mullin  left  this  province  to  assume  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Normal  School  at  Pretoria,  and  to 
assist  in  perfecting  an  educational  system  for  the 
newly  acquired  British  colonies  in  South  Africa. 
Just  one  year  from  that  date  the  sad  tidings  of  his 
death  came,  the  result  of  an  attack  of  enteric  fever. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  year  Dr.  Mullin  had 
removed  to  Johannesburg  to  take  the  position  of 
deputy  director  of  education  for  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  River  colonies,  at  a  salary  of  $5,500.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  in  compiling 
a  manual  for  the  schools  of  the  two  colonies. 

The  greatest  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  family  of 
Dr.  Mullin,  who  went  last  autumn  to  South  Africa 
to  join  him.  This  sympathy,  and  regret  at  the  sud- 
den close  of  a  bright  educational  career,  found 
expression  in  the  address  of  Principal  Crocket  to 
the  students  of  the  Normal  School,  Fredericton,  on 
the  morning  after  the  news  was  received,  and  the 
_  resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  St.  John 
teachers,  with  the  memorial  service  conducted  in  St. 
John's  Church.  St.  John,  by  the  Rev.  J.  deSoyres, 
on  the  1 8th  of  February,  in  all  of  which  the  esteem 
and  sorrow  for  the  deceased  were  feelingly  ex- 
pressed. 

Dr.  Mullin  was  a  native  of  Fredericton  and  had 
reached  the  age  of  52  years.  He  received  the  greater 


part  of  his  education  in  the  Grammar  School  at 
Gagetown,  of  which  his  father  was  the  principal,  and 
in  the  University  of  New  Brunswick,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1881,  receiving  his  degree  of 
B.A.  Three  years  after  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  course,  and  at  the  Encoenia  of  last  year  his  alma 
mater  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of 
Ph.D.  He  taught  school  in  several  parts  of  the 
province,  and  his  zeal  and  energy  as  a  teacher  won 
for  him  rapid  promotion.  In  1879  he  was  appointed 
Inspector  of  Schools  for  York  County,  which 
jDosition  he  resigned  four  years  after  to  become  head 
of  the  Provincial  Normal  School,  where  he  remained 
for  nineteen  years. 

Dr.  Mullin  always  took  an  active  ])art  in  public 
affairs  as  well  as  in  educational  work.  He  was  of 
a  cheerful  and  energetic  disposition,  ever  disposed  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and  encourage  others 
to  do  so.  He  has  left  many  warm  friends  and 
admirers,  especially  among  those  students  who  have 
gone  from  the  Normal  School  in  recent  years,  who 
will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  unfailing  interest  in 
their  behalf  and  mourn  his  sudden  and  untimely 
death. 


DEATH  OF   PRINCIPAL  CAMERON, 

In  the  death  of  Principal  Cameron,  at  fifty  years 
of  age,  Nova  Scotia  has  lost  one  of  her  foremost 
teachers  and  one  of  her  brightest  writers  and  keenest 
intellects.  For  nearly  twenty-eight  years  he  had 
been  principal  of  Yarmouth  Academy.  To  it  he 
gave  his  best  energies.  Death  came  to  him  in  the 
midst  of  his  work,  suddenly,  and  let  us  hope  pain- 
lessly. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  21st,  Mr.  Cameron  had  been 
engaged  with  his  associate  teachers  arranging  the 
school  library  and  remained  in  his  own  room  reading 
and  writing,  after  the  others  had  gone.  He  must 
have  been  suddenly  stricken  with  death  while  pre- 
paring to  go  home,  for  the  janitor  on  coming  into 
the  library  room  early  in  the  evening  found  his  life- 
less body  stretched  upon  the  floor.  For  more  than  a 
year  past  Mr.  Camerom  had  not  been  in  his  usual 
good  health,  but  recently  had  improved,  and  on  the 
day  above  named  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of 
cataloguing  and  re-arranging  the  library,  which  had 
lately  been  enriched  by  additions  from  his  own  col- 
lection of  books  and  from  other  sources- 
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Mr.  Cameron's  strength  as  a  teacher  lay  in  his 
inspiring  personality  and  liis  antagonism  to  every- 
thing that  partook  of  tlie  nature  of  superficiality. 
Himself  possessing  a  keen  and  vigorous  intel- 
lect and  delighting  to  use  it,  his  constant  endeavor 
was  to  arouse  in  others  the  desire  to  think  and  be 
self-reliant.  It  was  the  desire  of  Aeneas  Cameron 
that  his  own  work  should  he  liis  eulogy.  Many  of 
his  students  are  to  be  found  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  in  adopted  homes  elsewhere,  and 
all  speak  of  k.im  with  that  affection  and  respect 
which  the  true  teacher  ever  inspires. 

Principal  Cameron  was  a  terse  and  strong  writer 
and  his  contributions  to  the  Review  almost  from 
its  beginning  until  within  the  past  year  are  models 
of  directness.  In  English  literature  and  astronomy, 
his  writings,  like  his  teachings  in  the  class-room, 
were  ori'^inil  and  suggestive,  always  appealing  to 
the  reason,  and  happy  in  that  sprightly  humor  thai 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  man.  In  literature  and 
astrononi)  he  was  an  acknowledged  authority,  and 
in  the  latter  subject  his  work,  especially  in  mathe- 
matical astronomy,  secured  him  recognition  from 
abroad.  His  work  at  the  Summer  School  of  Sci- 
ence, in  teachers'  institutes  and  in  the  city  where  he 
lived,  in  both  these  subjects,  will  long  be  remembered 
for  its  inspiring  and  effective  character. 

Mr.  Cameron's  devoted  attachment  to  wife  and 
home  was  a  characteristic  of  liis  refined  and  sensi- 
tive nature  which  his  nearest  friends  will  delight  to 
hold  in  remembrance.  The  deepest  sympathy  will 
be  felt  for  the  wife  in  her  great  sorrow. 


Larger  Salaries. 

"The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire"  is  a  truth 
that  needs  no  proof,  and  that  every  laborer  is  not 
worthv  of  his  hire  is  equally  clear.  Yet  there  is 
scarcelv  a  teacher  on  a  small  or  moderate  salarj'  but 
feels  a  sense  of  injury  that  she  is  not  receiving 
equally  as  much  as  any  other  teacher  in  the  field,  no 
matter  how  superior  that  other  may  be,  either  as 
teacher  or  woman,  for  a  superior  womanhood  is  the 
foundation  of  the  highest  type  of  a  teacher.  It  may 
sound  harsh  and  unsympathetic  to  say  of  the  host 
of  mediocre  teachers  who  carry  about  this  chronic 
sense  of  injustice  that  they  will  deserve  something 
better  only  when  they  are  worthy  of  it. 

This  does  not  decry  the  justice  of  larger  salaries 
for  all  teachers.     It  is  but  the  consideration  of  the 


relative  salaries  of  the  commonplace  and  superior 
teachers.  Every  community  needs  a  change  of  heart 
and  a  quickening  of  the  conscience  in  the  matter  of 
compensation  to  their  teachers.  Yet  no  worthv 
teacher — and  that  word  worthy  is  tremendously  in- 
clusive— can  ever  receive  full  reward  for  the  service 
she  renders  ;  it  is  not  payable  in  coin. 

The  demand  for  larger  salaries  so  constantly  made 
on  the  plea  of  experience  alone  has  but  little  ground 
to  rest  upon.  It  is  true  that  experience  is  unpur- 
chasable  and  invaluable:  but  the  number  of  years 
spent  in  the  school-room,  uncharacterized  by  steady 
growth  and  increase  of  power,  is  no  claim  to  greater 
emolument.  Every  year  may  serve  to  imbed  a 
teacher  deeper  in  the  groove  of  mechanical  routine 
and  to  deaden  her  into  greater  indifference. 

No  teacher  who  is  striving,  climbing,  growing. 
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with  hi,<;lier  iileals  today  than  she  liad  yesterday  can 
remain  long  undiscovered  and  uncompensated — as 
compensation  goes.  No  matter  where  slie  may  be, 
in  an  isolated  block  of  a  school-house  at  the  corners, 
or  buried  deep  in  the  stratum  of  city  grade  work, 
somebody  will  find  her  out  and  carry  her  away  to 
greener  pastures.  As  well  try  to  cover  a  light  on  a 
hill  as  to  long  conceal  such  a  teacher.  Worth  tells. 
Originality  tells.  Determined  intelligent  effort  is 
recognized.  /V  lofty  purpose  will  ray  forth  from  the 
walls  of  any  school-room.  Personal  culture  bathes 
its  possessor  with  a  glow  that  penetrates  the  murk- 
iest surroundings. 

In  view  of  these  things,  is  it  not  a  confession  of 
inadequacy  to  complain  that  an  experience  of  ten  or 
twenty  years  has  not  brought  a  higher  position  or 
larger  salary?  lietter  question  silently,  What  claim 
can  I  justly  make  that  I  am  of  greater  worth  today 
than  five  years,  or  ten  years  ago?  If  no  human  soul 
can  stand  still  in  attainment,  have  I  gone  forward 
or  backward  ? 

It  requires  courage  to  throw  a  search-light  into 
the  inner  self,  but  there  are  revelations  that  come  in 
no  other  wav. — Prunar\  Education. 


Long  Measure. 


Direct  the  class  to  note  the  division  of  the  rule 
into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  give  the  term  inch.  Drill 
pupils  in  drawing  lines  one  inch,  two  inches,  etc., 
using  the  rule  as  a  guide ;  also  require  them  to  mea- 
sure different  objects  with  the  rule,  stating  their 
lengths  in  inches. 

The  aim  of  the  next  step  is  to  train  the  pupil's 
judgment  respecting  the  length  of  various  objects. 
Call  attention  first  to  objects  at  the  desks  not  pre- 
viously measured.  Question  on  these.  How  many 
inches  long  is  your  pencil  ?  Your  book  ?  Your 
slate?  After  answers  have  been  given,  pupils  should 
verify  or  correct  statements  by  testing  in  each  case 
with  the  foot-rule.  As  a  further  training,  hold 
objects  before  the  class  and  familiarize  pupils  with 
judging  at  a  distance.  Note  lengths  of  pieces  of  rib- 
bon, strings,  heights  of  bottles,  vases,  etc.  Corre- 
late with  the  drawing.  Direct  the  class  to  draw  lines 
of  certain  lengths,  squares,  and  oblongs  of  certain 
dimensions,  etc.,  and  then  test  their  drawings  with 
the  rule. 

.\fter  thorough  drill  on  the  inch,  proceed  to  teach 
the  foot.  Lead  pupils  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  unit 
of  measurement  greater  than  the  inch.  Ask  how 
many  inches  long  are  the  blackboards,  the  doors,  the 
walls  ?       They     cannot    answer    correctly.     Why  ? 


Greater  lengths  reipiire  a  greater  unit  of  measure- 
ment. 

Tell  pupils  that  a  rule  of  twelve  inc4ies  is  called 
a  foot-rule.  Lead  them  to  see  that  an  object  twelve 
inches  in  length  is  also  a  foot  in  length.  Proceed 
with  the  foot  as  with  the  inch.  Require  pupils  to 
draw  lines  on  the  Ijlackboards  and  measure  objects 
with  the  rule.  Judge  first  of  near  objects.  How 
many  feet  long  is  your  desk?  How  many  feet  wide? 
How  wide  is  the  aisle?  Next  consider  objects  at  a 
greater  distance.  How  many  feet  long  are  the 
blackboards,  windows,  doors?  Give  further  drill  in 
drawing  lines  (in  the  board  of  one  foot,  two  feet,  etc.. 
and  test  with  the  rule.  Note  when  the  foot  is  used 
as  a  unit  of  measurement. 

After  sufficient  drill,  produce  the  yard-stick,  and 
have  it  measured  with  the  foot-rule.  After  the  class 
has  discovered  that  it  is  exactly  three  feet  in  length, 
give  the  term  }'ard.  When  do  we  use  the  yard  mea- 
sure ?  In  measuring  ribbons,  cloth,  silk,  etc.  Con- 
trast with  the  use  of  the  foot  measure.  Drill  on  the 
yard  by  drawing  lines  on  the  blackboard,  bv  mea- 
suring off  lengths  on  the  floor,  blackboards,  doors, 
walls  ;  by  measuring  lengths  of  ribbons,  strings,  etc. ; 
and  by  judging  and  testing  lengths  of  various 
objects. 

The  length  of  a  rod,  also,  can  be  taught  by  mea- 
surements in  the  school-room.  Mark  off  five  and 
one-half  yards  along  the  length  or  width  of  the 
room  and  give  the  term  rod.  Train  the  judgment 
by  noting  the  length  of  the  hall,  the  schoolyard,  the 
width  of  the  street,  etc.  Note  when  this  measure  is 
used. 

The  next  step  is  the  mile.  How  sliall  we  leach 
this?  Ask  pupils  how  far  they  live  froiu  the  school^ 
How  far  from  the  school  are  certain  trees  or  build- 
ings? They  can  not  tell  in  rods,  yarils,  feet  or 
inches.  City  children  will  probably  give  a  number 
of  squares  or  blocks  in  answer.  Tell  them  that  in 
the  country  where  houses  are  far  apart,  people  do 
not  speak  of  squares  or  blocks.  In  this  way  lead  them 
to  see  the  necessity  for  a  term  indicating  long  dis- 
tances. Give  the  term  mile  and  state  that  it  is  equal 
to  three  hundred  and  twenty  rods.  To  develop  the 
idea  untlerl\ing  the  term,  tell  pupils  about  how 
many  squares  make  a  mile ;  note  the  distances 
between  their  homes  and  the  school ;  note  the  dis- 
tance between  prominent  buildings,  etc. 

A  series  of  lessons  as  above  suggested  arouses 
much  interest  among  the  pupils,  as  it  affords  all  an 
opportunity  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  drawing, 
measuring  and  testing.  Pupils  will  also  see  clearly 
that  long  measure  is  used  for  measuring  lengths, 
distances,  etc.,  and  will  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  table.  E.  C.  S. 
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The  Class-Room. 


1.  Draw  a  s((iiare  inch. 

2.  Draw  a  rectangle  i6  inches  long  antl  one  inch 
wide. 

3.  Divide  it  into  .square  inches. 

4.  Draw  a  square  16  inches. 

5.  How  many  rectangles  like  that  just  drawn  are 
equal  to  a  square  16  inches  ?-' 

6.  Draw  a  square  which  shall  contain  16  square 
inches. 

7.  Draw  a  square  which  shall  contain  nine  square 
feet. 

8.  9  square  feet  equals  what? 

g.  Draw  a  square  which  shall  contain  4  square 
inches. 

10.  What  is  the  square  of  2?  of  3?  of  4? 

The  square  of  a  number  is  indicated  by  a  small 
figure  to  the  right  and  a  little  above  the  given  num- 
ber ;  thus  2-  means  "  the  square  of  2." 

("lO  slowly,  and  do  all  work  accurately.  Some 
pui)ils  will  need  help.  While  not  refusing  to  aid 
them,  teach  them  to  help  themselves.  Let  them  see 
every  process.  Require  them  to  perform  every  pro- 
cess. 

Mark  the  silent  letters  in  comb,  crumb,  czar, 
scene,  gnash,  sign,  reign,  feign,  rhyme,  knave,  knot, 
calk,  chalk,  folk,  balm,  halve. 

Make  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  are 
used  correctly:  .\11,  awl;  aisle,  isle.  Til:  adds,  adze; 
ate,  eight ;  Abel,  able ;  air,  Ayr,  ere,  e'er,  heir ;  ark. 
arc ;  aloud,  allowed ;  altar,  alter ;  ant,  aunt ;  axe, 
acts ;  ail.  ale ;  assent,  ascent ;  accept,  except ; 
addition,  edition  ;  attendance,  attendants  ;  assistance, 
assistants. 

Here  are  twenty-five  words  in  common  use.  Can 
vour  pupils  pronounces  them  all  correctly  ?  .\re  they 
in  the  habit  of  doing  so'  If  not,  let  a  search  in  the 
dictionarvbe  followed  by  a  drill  sufficient  to  insure 
correct  pronunciation  in  the  future:  Strength, 
shrivel,  simile,  programme,  contrary,  leisure,  lever, 
equable,  equerry.  Giaour,  Palestine,  Italian.  Niagara, 
microscopy,  telegraphy,  finance,  canine,  squalor, 
isolated,  coadjutor,  hyperbole,  monogamy,  isother- 
mal, perfect  (verb),  minute  (adj.) 

Compose  sentences  showing  the  use  of :  into,  in  ; 
those,  these;  this,  that;  much,  man}-;  between, 
among ;  who,  which  ;  who,  that :  oldest,  eldest ;  teach- 
ing, learning;  less,  fewer;  teaches,  learns;  fall,  fell; 
lie,  lay  ;  sit,  set. 

In  London  recently  one  of  the  weekly  papers 
otTered  a  prize  for  the  best  list  of  strong  words,  to 


number  ten.  The  announcement  specified  that  but 
ten  words  would  be  considered  from  any  one  pensori 
and  a  committee  of  literary  men  would  select  from 
the  numbers  offered  the  ten  strongest  words  in  the 
English  language.  These  are  the  words  that  won : 
Hate,  blood,  hungry,  dawn,  coming,  gone,  lovcj 
dead,  alone,  forever. — Selected. 


Observation. 


Dr.  Woodman,  professor  of  geology  in  Dalhousie, 
antl  a  distinguished  graduate  of  Harvard  Univers- 
ity, gave  a  talk  to  Halifax  teachers  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  4th  on  "Observation."  The  supervisor, 
Mr.  McKay,  in  a  circular  letter,  especially  lays  stress 
upon  the  bearing  of  the  "Talk"  upon  nature  study. 
"The  first  essential,"  quotes  the  letter,  "is  positive, 
direct,  discriminating,  accurate  observation ;  the 
second  essential  is  to  understand  why  the  thing  is  so 
or  what  it  means ;  the  third  essential  is  the  desire  to 
know  more,  and  the  final  result  is  the  development 
of  a  keen  interest  in  every  natural  object  and  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  first  purpose  of  nature  study  is  to  interest 
children  in  nature.  The  second  is  to  train  them  to 
observe,  compare,  and  express  (see,  reason  and  tell)  : 
to  cause  them  to  form  the  habit  of  investigating 
carefully  and  of  making  clear,  truthful  statements, 
and  to  develop  in  them  a  taste  for  original  investi- 
gation. The  third  purpose  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

Nature  stud\-  is  never  a  task,  but  a  tonic.  It 
recreates.  Life,  progress  and  growth  are  always 
interesting.  This  fact  can  be  successfully  utilized 
in  the  school-room  and  in  out-of-door  work  in  sense 
training.  When  the  idea  of  nature  study  first  dawn- 
ed on  the  educational  world,  it  was  inevitably  con- 
fused with  the  sciences  on  which  it  was  based.  To- 
day nature  study  and  science,  while  they  may  deal 
with  the  same  objects,  view  them  from  opposite 
standi3oints.  Nature  study  is  not  synthetic  ;  it  takes 
for  its  central  thought  the  child,  and  for  its  field 
work  the  child's  environment  in  nature.  We  who 
would  teach  and  inspire  the  young  folks  must  learn 
our  own  lesson  before  we  try  to  instruct  the  pupils." 

Keej)  vour  explanation  down  to  the  level  of  your 
pupils'  minds.  .\  great  deal  of  teaching  "flies  over 
the  heads"  of  your  pupils.  "\'ou  must  learn  to  talk 
in  household  .\nglo-Saxon,  such  as  men  use  in  busi- 
ness and  women  at  home. 

Seldom  repeat  a  question.  Train  your  pupils  to 
a  habit  of  attention,  .so  that  they  can  understand 
what  vou  sav  the  tirst  lime. 
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A  Star  Fancy  for  a  Child. 


When  sunmier  nights  are  warm  and  dry, 
The   Scorpion   with  his  flaming  eye, 
Down   in   the   south   as   twilight   grows, 
Watches  the  lily  and  the  rose. 

He  sees  the  poppies  and  the  stocks, 
The  sunflowers   and   the   hollyhocks ; 
Though  all  the  trees  are  thick  and  green, 
With  his  red  eye  he  looks  between. 

But  when  the  nights  begin  to  freeze. 
Eastwards   behind   the  naked   trees 
Orion  lifts  his  head  to  spy 
Those  stars  that  in  the  garden  lie. 

The  Scorpion  told  Ijim  how  they  grew, 
Purple  and  pink  and  white  and  blue; 
So  night  by  night   Orion  goes 
To  find  the  lily  and   the  rose. 

Night  after  night  you  see  him  stride 
Across  the  south  at  Christmastide : 
Though   all    the   fields   are   white   with   snow. 
He  watches  for  those  stars  to  blow. 

But  when  'tis  near  his  time  to  rest, 
Leaning  his   head  .towards   the  west, 
When  April  nights  are  sharp  and  clear, 
He  sees  those  garden-stars  appear. 

For  just  before  he   sinks   from  sight, 
He  sees  the  borders  strown   with  light. 
And   looking   back   across   the   hills. 
Beholds   the   shining  dafifodils. 
-G.  Forrester  Scott  {John  Halsham)  in  tlic  Spectator. 


Memory  Gems. 

"  Plan  not,  nor  scheme,  but  calmly  wait : 

His  choice  is  best; 
While  blind  and  erring  is  thy  sight, 
His  wisdom  sees  and  judges  right; 

So  trust  and  rest. 
Then  shall  thy  tossing  soul  find  anchorage 

And  steadfast  peace ; 
Thy  love  shall  rest  in  his ;    thy  weary  doubts 

Forever  cease. 

Nothing,  that  we  can  make  or  do  in  this  world,  is  so 
important  as  that  which  we  build  along  the  years  in  our- 
selves. 

There  is  no  dearth  of  kindness 

In  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only  in  our  blindness. 

We  gather  thorns  for  flowers. 
Each   loss   has   its   compensation ; 

There  are  healings  for  each  pain ; 
But  a  bird,  with  a  broken  pinion. 

Never  soars   as  high  again. 

Strong  in  your  work  and  faith,  look  ever  hopefully  on- 
ward, upward.  No  true  woman  can  afford  to  heave  a  sigh 
or   drop   a   tear   over   life's   passing   disappointments;      for 


such  trials,  when  borne  cheerfully  and  with  complete  re- 
signation to  the  Divine  will,  are  but  rounds  in  the  Chris- 
tian ladder,  by  which  true  nobility  of  heart  and  excel- 
lence of  soul  are  reached. —  (P.  C.) 

Fill  in  thy  moments  well  with  lofty  thought,  with  kindly 
word  and  gentle  action,  whether  thy  calling  be  the  heart's 
choice  or  sacrifice;  if  the  Master  have  a  partnership  therein, 
success  is  yours. 

I  have  always  thought  it  my  duty  to  cheer  up  those  who 
do  not  look  on  life  as  brightly  as  I  do.". —  (H.  P.  W.) 


CURRENT  EVE;NTS. 


A  demand  for  reforms  in  Macedonia,  pressed 
by  Russia  anu  Atistria,  with  the  assent  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe,  has  been  readily  agreed  to  by  the 
Sultan.  But  the  Sultan's  abihty  to  carry  out  his 
promises  may  be  doubted ;  and  it  is  also  doubtful 
whether  any  reform  of  the  present  administration 
will  make  the  Macedonians  content  with  Turkish 
rule. 

The  presidents  of  the  Central  American  republics 
of  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have  arranged  differ- 
ences, which  at  the  beginning  of  last  month  threat- 
ened to  end  in  war.  but  there  is  a  conflict  in  tlie 
republic  of  Honduras  over  the  election  of  a  presi- 
dent, which  may  involve  one  or  more  of  the  other 
Central  American  states,  Salvador  on  the  one  side 
and  Nicaragua  on  the  other,  being  in  active  syrnpa- 
thy  with  the  contending  parties. 

An  Italian  commission  which  has  made  a  study  of 
yellow  fever  in  Brazil  rejects  the  theory  that  the 
disease  is  transmitted  by  mosquitoes. 

The  British  expedition  against  the  Emir  of  Kano, 
in  Northern  Nigeria,  has  been  successful.  The  place 
was  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  the  West  African 
frontier  force,  on  February  3,  after  an  engagement 
in  which  the  enemy  was  defeated,  but  the  city  was 
uninjured.  The  defeated  Mohammedan  leader  has 
tied  to  Sokoto,  where  he  may  hope  for  succor,  as  the 
Emir  of  Sokoto  is  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the 
British. 

The  Sultan  of  Achin  has  tendered  his  submission 
to  the  Dutch  East  Indian  authorities.  This  ends  a 
war  of  thirty  years  standing,  with  but  a  brief  period 
of  nominal  peace,  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Achin - 
ese ;  and  for  the  first  time  gives  to  Holland  peaceable 
possession  of  the  whole  island  of  Sumatra. 

Venezuela  has  agreed  to  thirty  per  cent,  of  the 
customs  receipts  at  certain  ports  being  devoted  to 
the  payments  of  her  debts.  The  allied  powers, 
Britain,  Germany  and  Italy,  demanded  that  this 
amount  should  be  paid  to  them,  leaving  other  cred- 
itors to  make  their  own  arrangements  with  Ven- 
ezuela now  or  later ;  but  Venezuela  insists  that  all 
should  share  alike  in  this  enforced  ])ayment,  and 
this  point  has  been  referred  to  the  Hague  tribunal. 
Meanwhile,  the  Ijlockade  has  been  raised. 
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The  inteniatinnal  arbitration  tribunal  called 
the  Hague  tribunal,  is  not  an  established  court  sit- 
ting in  Holland,  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply. 
•It  takes  this  name  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  out- 
come of  an  international  conference  at  The  Hague, 
in  1899.  Each  of  the  twenty-six  nations  represented 
in  the  convention  chooses  four  judges,  to  hold  offic; 
for  six  years,  which  means  one  hundred  and  four 
judges  altogether.  Any  two  powers  thus  represented 
having  agreed  upon  arbritration  in  a  certain  case, 
may  refer  it  to  a  special  court  to  be  selected  from 
these  judges,  each  party  choosing  two,  and  these 
four  choosing  a  fifth.  When  the  special  court  is  so 
constituted,  the  five  judges  meet,  not  necessarily  at 
The  Hague,  to  hear  the  arguments  and  decide  upon 
the  matter  at  issue. 

The  rebellion  in  Venezuela  is  again  assuming  such 
proportions  as  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
Castro  government.  In  the  interval  between  the 
raising  of  the  blockade  and  the  return  of  the  ships 
captured  by  the  allies,  the  insurgents  are  said  to 
have  landed  a  considerable  quantity  of  supplies  for 
carrying  on  their  campaign. 

The  report  of  the  death  of  I5u  Hamara,  leader  of 
the  insurgents  in  Morocco,  has  been  contradicted ; 
and  it  is  now  said  that  the  government  forces  have 
suflfered  another  defeat. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  completed  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  pontificate. 

A  special  colony  of  two  thousand  farmers  and 
agricultural  laborers  from  Great  Britain  is  coming 
to  settle  in  the  Canadian  Northwest.  jMany  other 
British  settlers  will  also  come  this  year;  and  it  is 
the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the  country  that  has 
seen  the'  influx  of  settlers  continued  through  the 
winter  months. 

The  Alaskan  boundary  commission  will  meet  in 
London.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
appointed  three  commissioners.  Of  the  three  British 
commissioners,  yet  to  be  chosen,  it  is  expected  that 
two  will  be  Canadians. 

It  has  been  freely  said  in  Canada  that  two  of  the 
three  commissioners  selected  for  the  United  States 
are  not  "impartial  jurists  of  repute,"  as  required  by 
the  treaty;  but  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Canadian  contention.  Assuming  this  to  be  true,  and 
that  the  two  Canadian  members,  if  such  are  appoint- 
ed, may  be  as  strongly  biassed  in  favor  of  the  Can- 
adian "claims,  an  arbitrary  court  so  constituted 
might  still  give  a  final  decision;  for  it  is  hardly 
supposable  that  there  will  not  be  at  least  one  on  each 
side  to  give  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment  on  the 
evidence  submitted,  and  the  agreement  of  these  two 
would  give  the  required  majority.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  such  an  agreement  can  be  reached,  and  the  long 
standing  dispute  ended  ;  though  the  strip  of  Canadian 
or  .Alaskan  territory  in  debate  is  of  very  much  less 
commercial  importance  now  than  it  was  when  the 
matter  came  before  the  Joint  High  Commission  at 
Quebec,  in  1898.     The  change  is  due  partly  to  the 


fact  that  the  first  rush  of  gold  seekers  is  over ;  but 
chiefly  to  better  communication  and  increased  trade 
between  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Territory, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  trade  of  the  Alaskan 
ports  of  Dyea  and  Skagway  has  greatly  fallen  off; 
Apart  from  questions  of  fact  and  interpretation, 
which  alone  can  come  before  the  arbitrary  commis- 
sion, it  would  be  of  more  value  to  Canada  to  gain 
access  to  a  navigable  channel  among  the  fords  of 
Alaska  than  it  would  be  to  the  United  States  to  re- 
tain the  half  abandoned  sites  of  a  trade  that  is  now 
diverted. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  has  thus  illustrated  the  idea  of 
the  relation  of  electrons  to  atoms:  Imagine  a  church 
200  feet  long,  80  feet  wide,  and  50  feet  high ;  and 
scattered  throughout  the  interior  of  this  a  thousand 
little  electric  charges,  each  the  size  of  the  ordinary 
full-stop  of  the  newspaper.  That  is  how  electrons 
feel  inside  the  atom ;  but  they  occupy  the  atom,  nev- 
ertheless, as  soldiers  occupy  a  country;  they  make 
it  impenetrable  by  reason  of  the  forces  they  exert. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  pur- 
chased 14  steamships  for  the  trans- Atlantic  route, 
which,  with  those  of  the  piesent  trans-Pacific  ser- 
vice, will  give  a  continuous  line  from  Great  Britain 
to  China  under  the  company's  management. 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

A  Teachers'  Association  has  been  formed  in  St.  John, 
having  for  its  objects  social  intercourse  and  improvement. 
Mr.  W.  J.  S.  Myles  is  the  president  and  Mr.  M.  D.  Brown 
the  secretary. 


Inspector  G.  W.  Mersereau  has  finished  visiting  the 
schools  in  Restigouche  County,  and  will  give  his  attention 
to  the  schools  of  Northumberland  County  this  month. 


A  large  number  of  the  friends  of  Inspector  and  Mrs. 
\\  .  S.  Carter  gathered  at  their  residence  in  St.  John  on 
Thursday  evening,  March  5th,  and  presented  them  with 
two  handsome  pieces  of  cut  glass  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fifteenth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 


Inspector  L.  S.  Morse  will  visit  schools  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley  until  the  loth  of  April.  During  the  latter  part  of 
that  month  he  will  attend  to  the  schools  on  Digby  Neck  and 
on  Long  and  Briar  Islands. 


Inspector  Carter  has  completed  his  visitation  of  the 
country  'schools  of  Charlotte  and  St.  John  Counties,  and 
is  now  inspecting  the  schools  of  the  City  of  St.  John. 


Miss  Lela  B.  Reagh,  the  teacher  of  the  intermediate 
department  of  the  graded  schools  at  Middleton,  Annapolis 
County,  N.  S.,  has  resigned  her  position  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  much-needed  rest;  Miss  Roagh  has  been  in 
constant  service  as  a  teacher  for  about  thirteen  years, 
several  of  which  were  in  the  position  which  she  has  now 
resigned.  She  was  a  highly  efficient  teacher,  and  her 
resignation   has  been  accepted   with  regret.    Her  position 
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has  bci-ii  tilled  by  Miss  Etta  M.  Elliott,  who  also  has  the 
repulation  of  being  an  efficient  teacher. 


As  before  reported  ni  these  columns,  Middleton,  Arj- 
napolis  County,  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  school 
to  be  established  in  Nova  Scotia  as  an  object  lesson  for 
that  province  by  means  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose by  Sir  Wm.  C.  MacDonald.  Seven  adjoining  sections 
have  united  with  Middleton.  Plans  are  now  being  pre- 
pared for  the  new  school  building  for  the  united  section, 
and  work  will  be  commenced  on  the  same  immediately. 
The  old  school  building  will  not  be  used  in  connection  w^ith 
the  new  school.  Prof.  Robertson,  who  has  the  matter  in 
charge  for  Sir  Wm.  C.  MacDonald,  is  determined  to  make 
this  scheme  a  success,  and  funds  will  not  be  wantmg  to 
accomplish  this  object. 


Rural  school  gardens  are  to  be  established  at  five  centres 
in  the  County  of  Colchester,  N.  S.,  under  the  inspection  of 
Mr.  Percy  J.  Shaw,  who  is  now  studying  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Prof.  Robertson,  of  Ottawa,  in  an  address  last 
month  at  Truro,  named  the  sections  which  had  been  chosen 
under  Sir  Wm.  MacDonald's  scheme  for  these  rural  schools 
which  are  to  be  placed  at  Belmont,  Bible  Hill,  Old  Barns, 
and  Brooktield.  The  locality  for  the  fifth  has  not  yet  been 
chosen.  There  is  much  enthusiasm  in  the  county  in  re- 
gard to  these  schools,  which  are  similar  to  those  which  will 
be  started  in  Carleton  County,  N.  B.,  with  Mr.  John  Brit- 
tain  as  inspector. 


The  following  changes  have  been  made  in  the  Yarmouth, 
N.  S..  schools :  Mr.  W.  F.  Kempton  takes  the  place  of 
the  late  Principal  Cameron  as  principal  of  the  Academy, 
and  Mr.  Bingay  takes  charge  of  Mr.  Kempton's  school, 
until  the  end  of  the  term.  Mr.  Judson  Moses,  of  Hebron, 
has  been  appointed  in  Mr.  Bingay's  room  in  the  Seminary. 


Miss  Harriette  Bolt,  teacher  of  the  Mascarene  school, 
St.  George,  N.  B.,  recently  held  a  social,  at  which  $22  was 
realized  towards  paying  the  cost  of  introducing  manual 
training  into  her  school. 


Through  the  eflforts  of  Miss  Ruth  L.  Reid,  principal  .if 
the  Superior  School  at  Centreville,  Carleton  County,  and 
Miss  Blanche  Ebbett,  the  teacher  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment, the  sum  of  $30  has  been  raised,  which  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  purchase  of  a  flag  and  school  apparatus. 
A  Teachers'  Club  was  organized  recently  at  Centreville. 
Miss  Blanche  Ebbett  was  elected  secretary. 


Miss  Verna  R.  Perkins,  the  teacher  at  Debec,  Carleton 
County,  has  succeeded  in  raising  eleven  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  chemical  apparatus. 


The  Canadian  teachers  who  have  been  preparing  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  in  the  consolidated  and  rural  schools 
to  be  established  by  Sir  W.  C.  MacDonald  and  Professor 
Robertson,  have  left  Cornell  for  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  where  they  will  take  a  special  course  in  the  Teach- 
ers' College,  to  last  six  or  seven  weeks.  They  have  been 
at  Cornell  for  the  past  two  months,  and  will  finish  their 
course  in  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph,  Ontario. 


In  the  severe  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever  that  has  prevail- 
ed at  Cornell  University,  sixteen  students  have  died,  and 
many  others  are  sick.  Among  the  latter  is  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hotson.  M.  A.,  one  of  the  Canadian  party  of  students.  He 
left  for  his  home  in  Ontario  after  the  symptoms  became 
evident. 


At  the  concert  and  pie  social  recentlj'  held  at  Barnesville, 
.\rthur  E.  Floyd,  teacher,  the  sum  of  $31.50  was  realized, 
which  has  been  used  to  purchase  blinds,  maps,  a  new 
teacher's  table  and  other  much-needed  school  furnishings. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.     Edited  by 
Laura    E.    Rockwood,    Ph.  D.       Paper.       Pages    100. 
Houghton,  Mififlin  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  edition  of  the  Dream  is  from  the  Riverside  Litera- 
ture   Series,    and    contains    an    introduction,    notes    at    the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  a  study  of  the  play. 
The  Spr.'\gue  Classic  Readers.     Book  I :  A  Primer.     By 
Sarah   E.   Sprague,   Ph.D.     Cloth.     Pages   112.     Illus- 
trated.    American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  a  very  attractive  reader  for  the  little  people,  and 
there  is  considerable  skill  and  good  taste  displayed  in  the 
material  and  illustrations.     It  is  carefully  graded,  and  the 
subjects  of  each  chapter  are  full  of  interest  and  designed 
to   awaken   thought.     The  book   is   an  initial  volume  of  a 
series  of  five,  and  an  excellent  beginning  has  been  made. 

Practical   Exercises  in   Geometry.       By    W.   E.    Eggar. 
Cloth.     Pages  287.     Price  2s.  6d.       Theoretical  Geo- 
metry  FOR  Beginners.       By    C.   H.  Allcock.       Cloth. 
Pages   135.     Price   is.  6d.     Macmillan  &   Co.,   London. 
The  first  named  book  is  an  attempt  to  adopt  the  experi- 
mental   method    to   the   teaching    of   geometry    in    schools. 
The  main  object  is  to  make  the  student  think  for  himself, 
to  give  him  something  to  do  with  his  hands,  for  which  the 
brain   must   be   called    in   as    a    fellow-worker.        It   is    the 
laboratory  method  applied  to  the  mathematical    class-room. 
The  second  book  contains  the  substance  of  the  first  book 
of  Euclid,  with  the  order  of  the  propositions  and  the  proofs 
in  many  cases  different  from  his.     Several  additional  pro- 
positions have  been  added. 


Practical   Exercises   in    Light.       By   Reginald    S.    Clay, 
B.A.  (Cantab.),   D.Sc.  (Lond.)        Cloth.       Pags     187. 
Price  2s.  6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
A  series  of  very  interesting   practical  exercises  in  Light, 

well  arranged  and  illustrated,  the  apparatus,  with  a  single 

exception,   being   of  the   simplest   description   and   such   as 

can  be  prepared  by  teachers  and  pupils. 


Corneille's  Cimia.       Edited   with   introduction   and  notes. 

By  John  E.  Matzke,  Ph.  D.     Cloth.     Pages  128.     D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
In  his  preface  the  editor  says  that  his  purpose  has  been 
to  treat  this  play  as  a  piece  of  literature.     The  introduction 

The  Cuckoo  Clock..   By  Mrs.   Molesworth.     Cloth.  Pages 
126.     Price   IS.     Macmillan  &   Co.,  London. 
.'Kn  entertaining  story,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  tciM 
by  one   who  is  in  sympathy  with  children. 
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Always    Read  this  Notice. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  is  published  about  the  10th  of 
every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  vfrite  to  the 
office. 

THR  REVIEW  is  sent  legularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
eceived  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  change  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  will  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  ol  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription  is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
ED  UCATIONAL   RE  VIE  W, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 


The  Digby  and  Annapolis  Counties'  Teachc-s' 
Institute  will  meet  at  We3'mouth  Bridge,  N.  S..  on 
the  7th  and  8th  of  May. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  very  wisely  calls  the  attention 
of  managing  committees  of  teachers'  institutes  to 
the  desirability  of  having  fewer  papers,  thus  allow- 
ing more  time  for  discussion. 


The  Dominion  Educational  .Association  meets  at 
Winnipeg,  July  8 — ii.  Dr.  D.  J.  Goggin,  of  Tor- 
onto, is  the  presidenr,  and  tliere  is  an  active  local 
committee  making  preparations  for  the  meeting. 
The  details  of  the  meeting  and  travelling  rates 
should  be  announced  as  soon  as  possible. 


The  word  "Secretary,"  by  derivation  and  gen- 
eial  consent,  means  a  writer,  but  Dr.  Inch  in  his 
report  tells  us  that  there  arc  secretaries  of  school 
trustees  in  New  Brunswick  who  cannot  write  their 
own  names. 


The  earlier  numbers  of  the  Review  containing 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kidner's  articles  on  Cardboard  Work 
have  long  since  been  exhausted  and  we  cannot 
supply  the  frequent  demands  made  for  them.  It 
may  be  stated  that  an  illustrated  booklet  containing 
the  articles  has  been  suggested  by  one  of  our  cor- 
respondents. The  great  merit  of  Air.  Kidner's 
articles  is  that  they  show  teachers  who  have  not 
attended  manual  training  courses  how  to  teach  this 
subject. 


In  an  article  in  this  number  on  teaching  botany 
Dr.  A\'addell  has  some  good  suggestions  to  offer  to 
that  large  class  of  teachers  who  know  little  or  noth- 
ing of  the  subject.  The  advice  given  by  Dr.  W'ad- 
dell  is  excellent, — that  the  teacher  go  into  the  work 
as  a  co-student  with  his  pupils.  There  is  no  better 
way,  provided  that  the  teacher  means  work,  and 
goes  at  it  with  the  determination,  as  the  older  and 
riper  student,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  that  lie 
in  the  wav.  Facts  gleaned  from  text  books  about 
plants  are  small  matters :  the  terminology  of  botany 
i  -  a  small  matter ;  to  give  the  children  an  interest  in 
this  and  other  nature  subjects  is  everything;  and  to 
euide  them  gradually  to  exact  observation  and  rea- 
soning — the  teacher  always  first,  with  the  scholars 
a  good  second — is  inspiring  work.  Try  it.  It  may 
solve  problems  of  attendance,  iiow  to  gain 
attention,  discipline,  even  the  much  vexed  question 
how  to  increase  salaries.  Are  you  one  who  has  said 
"I  hate  botany"?  And  have  you  taught  your  pupils 
to  hate  it  too?  If  so,  read  Dr.  W'addell's  paper. 
Call  it  plant-study  or  plant-quest  if  you  like.  Ex- 
amine your  whole  method  of  ])resenting  nature- 
study.  "N'ou  may  have  had  none:  if  not.  perhaps, 
so  much  the  better.     ]\Iake  a  fro^h  start. 
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A  TRIBUTE. 

.  There  are  some  lives  so  rich  in  their  influence 
and  the  legacy  they  leave  us  that  we  are  thankful 
that  they  lived ;  and  we  go  on  our  way  strength- 
ened to  do  and  to  endure  because  of  the  bright  ex- 
ample which  they  gave.  Such  a  one  was  that  of  I. 
Allen  Jack,  the  late  recorder  of  the  city  of  St.  John, 
who  passed  into  rest  on  Palm  Sunday,  April  5th, 
after  an  illness  of  ten  years,  during  nearly  eight  of 
which  he  had  never  left  his  room.  Possessed  of 
rare  intellectual  gifts,  he  had  also  tiiat  faculty  of 
clear  perception  which  enabled  him  to  grasp 
intuitively  the  bearings  of  every  question  he  con- 
sidered. The  meanings  of  Nature  and  literature 
were  revealed  to  him  as  to  few.  For  the  one  he  had 
that  loving  and  reverent  admiration,  that  sympathy 
with  and  nearness  to  her  so  characteristic  of 
Thoreau :  for  the  other  he  had  a  keen  appreciation, 
a  fondness  for  the  old  masters  of  English  and  clas- 
sic literatures  and  a  rare  insight  into  their  meaning. 
Like  Thoreau,  too,  he  believed  that  Nature  is  the 
foimtain  of  inspiration  to  literature.  With  such 
attributes  of  mind,  aided  by  a  scholarly  training, 
broad  sympathies,  and  a  genial  humour,  he  wrote 
with  a  charm  and  vividness  that  make  many  of  his 
writings  worthy  of  a  place  in  our  literature. 

Descended  from  an  old  Scottish  and  Loyalist 
stock,  he  had  an  intense  love  for  British  institutions 
and  for  the  city  of  St.  John,  which  gave  him  birth, 
and  whose  best  interests  he  had  at  heart.  In  the 
sterling  truth  of  the  man,  in  his  large  hearted 
desires  to  further  the  happiness  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  cause  them  to  take  pride  in  their  city  and 
its  adornment,  we  seemed  to  see  one  of  the  best  of 
those  Loyalist  lives  being  lived  over  again. 

His  bright  mind  retained  its  clearness  and  vigour 
almost  to  the  last,  amid  such  sufferings  as  rarely 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  Those  who  saw  him  suffer 
knew  that  a  soul  was  being  refined  and  was  draw- 
ing nearer  to  God  with  every  breath  he  drew. 


A  LADY  in  Ontario  writes :  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  the  appearance  and  contents  of  your 
volume  of  Canadian  History  Readings  which  has 
just  come  to  hand.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  school  boy  and  girl.     I  have  recommended  it 

to  Mr.  M ,  head  master  of  the  high  school  here, 

and  have  sent  him  vour  address. 


I  AM  happy  to  renew  my  subscription  for  another 
year.  I  enjoy  the  Review,  and  it  is  helpful  to  me 
in  my  work. — /.  /.  G. 


EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS. 

The  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  education 
for  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  have  been  received.  It  is  not  possible 
to  deal  with  these  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Review  with  any  degree  of  fulness,  but  a  few  of 
the  more  important  points  in  each  may  be  noted. 

Dr.  Inch  holds  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  school 
law  that  the  rich  shall  contribute  of  their  abundance 
to  help  educate  their  poorer  fellow-citizens,  and 
urges,  as  he  did  in  his  report  three  years  ago,  that 
the  county-fund  be  increased  from  thirty  cents  a 
head  to  forty  or  fifty  cents.  He  strongly  advocates 
parish  instead  of  district  school  boards,  claiming 
that  a  wider  choice  of  more  intelligent  and  efficient 
trustees  would  lead  to  better  administration  of  the 
school  law,  better  salaries  to  teachers,  more  equal 
distribution  of  school  burdens,  and  less  friction  and 
bitterness  in  the  management  of  school  affairs. 

Dr.  Inch  recommends  the  appointment  of  a  man- 
ual training  director  for  the  Provincial  Normal 
School,  and  would  like  to  see  a  chair  of  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry  founded,  in  the  University,  and  a 
School  of  Forestry  and  Mining  for  the  Atlantic 
provinces.  These  recommendations  should  appeal 
strongly  to  all  who  favour  stimulating  through  our 
schools  the  industrial  development  of  the  province. 
But  with  Nova  Scotia  well  advanced  in  its  School 
of  Mining,  should  not  New  Brunswick  devote  'ts 
energies  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Fores- 
try in  the  L^niversity? 

The  report  of  Dr.  Mackay  also  deals  with  dis- 
trict school  boards  in  Nova  Scotia,  intimating  that 
they  are  merely  a  survival  of  a  once  useful  organ 
in  the  educational  economy,  and  have  now  by 
changed  conditions  become  somewhat  of  a  menace 
to  the  healthy  working  of  the  educational  system. 

Dr.  Mackav  congratulates  the  province  on  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  trained  teachers  has 
increased  in  ten  years  from  17  to  42  per  cent.;  and 
intimates  that  before  long  one  year  at  the  Normal 
School  will  be  compulsory  for  the  lower  grades  of 
license  and  two  years  for  the  higher  grades. 

In  manual  training  Nova  Scotia  takes  the  lead  in 
Canada.  There  are  now  eight  Mechanic  Science 
schools  and  five  Domestic  Science  schools.  The 
government  grant  is  generous — a  maximum  of  $600 
to  each  section. 

Dr.  Anderson  points  out  serious  faults  in  regard 
to  light  and  ventilation  in  the  school  rooms  of  Char- 
lottetown  and  Summerside,  and  refers  to  conditions 
for   primary   schools   in   one   or   two   buildings    in 
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Charlotletown  that  should  not  be  suffered  to  exist. 
Dr.  Anderson  refers  with  gratification  to  tlie  im- 
provement in  school  buildings  and  surroundings  in 
several  sections  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  notably 
in  Queens  County ;  but  he  deplores  the  fact  that 
over  one-third  of  the  children  of  school  age  in  the 
island  are  either  rarely  at  school  or  entirely  absent. 

In  all  the  reports  there  is  a  note  of  regret  over 
the  meagre  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  and  the  effect 
that  this  parismony  is  already  having  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  schools  by  the  withdrawal  of  trained  and 
competent  teachers.  In  Nova  Scotia  last  year  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  of 
fifty-five,  probably  due  to  scanty  remvineration ;  and 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase — now  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  number — in  female  teachers,  many 
of  them  untrained.  In  New  Brunswick  there  were 
fewer  schools  in  operation  last  year  than  for  several 
years  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  many 
schools  being  closed  on  that  account.  In  Prince 
Edward  Island  thirty-four  men  receive  $i8o,  and 
46  women  $130  as  their  yearly  salary  as  teachers. 

These  facts  which  are  gleaned  from  a  hasty  per- 
usal of  these  reports  are  somewhat  depressing.  The 
outlook  is  certainly  not  encouraging  in  some  direc- 
tions ;  but  if  there  is  to  be  a  thorough  awakening 
of  the  public  conscience  leading  to  a  better  treat- 
ment of  teachers  and  a  more  liberal  administration 
of  educational  affairs  it  is  well  to  speak  out.  This 
has  been  done,  honestly  and  judiciously,  in  the  sev- 
eral rejiorts. 


ARBOR  DAY 

Arrange  a  programme  for  the  day.  Invite  the 
friends  of  the  school  to  be  present.  Spend  the 
'  morning  in  clearing  up  the  school  grounds,  plant- 
ing trees,  shrubbery,  and  in  planting  seeds  in  the 
flower-beds  which  have  been  laid  out  beforehand. 
Ask  the  parents  to  contribute  a  basket-dinner  so 
that  all  may  dine  together  on  the  school  grounds. 
The  interior  of  the  schoolroom  should  be  cleaned 
beforehand  and  decorated  with  pictures  of  trees, 
flowers,  real  flowers  in  pots  and  other  available 
good  material. 

In  the  afternoon  a  programme  of  music,  recita- 
tions, readings  and  speeches  may  be  carried  out. 

Enlist  the  assistance  of  the  children  in  all  that 
is  done.  They  may  be  formed  into  groups  or  com- 
mittees to  do  special  parts  of  the  work.  One  group 
may  bring  flowers  and  pictures  for  decoration ; 
another  may  arrange  the  music  for  the  programme ; 
another  obtain  trees,  shrubs  and  seeds  for  planting. 


Do  not  plant  trees  in  a  row.  They  are  never  so 
planted  in  the  woods.  .Arrange  them  as  you  have 
seen  on  the  edge  of  a  grove  where  trees  and  small 
shrubbery  may  alternate,  the  latter  forming  a  fringe 
on  the  border  of  the  trees.  Shrubbery  should  be 
planted  so  as  to  surround  and  screen  the  outbuild- 
ings near  the  school.  If  there  is  a  fence  or  wood- 
house  on  the  school  grounds  vines  should  be  planted 
to  train  over  it. 

If  you  formed  a  plan  and  laid  out  the  school 
grounds  as  recommended  in  the  Re\iew  last  aut- 
umn, vou  can  proceed  more  directly  and  systematic- 
ally with  ymir  work  now.  If  this  was  not  done,  your 
first  work  in  preparation  for  Arbor  Day  will  be  to 
make  a  plan  of  your  grounds,  and  put  on  this  plan 
the  school  house  and  garden  plot,  the  spot  where 
every  tree  and  bit  of  shrubbery  is  to  go,  and  note 
whatever  else  is  to  be  done  on  the  grounds.  Let 
the  children  make  the  plan  under  your  direction, 
and  consult  them  on  every  detail  that  is  to  be  car- 
ried out. 

Do  not  plant  many  trees.  One  tree  that  will  have 
a  chance  to  grow  and  form  a  shade  is  better  than  a 
dozen  half  starved  ones  crowded  too  close  together. 
An  oak,  white  or  red  maple,  or  elm,  will  grow 
quickly  on  fairly  good  ground,  not  too  dry.  Let 
the  chief  planting  be  in  shrubbery,  and  some  of 
our  wild  shrubs,  such  as  the  Canadian  holly,  wild 
rose,  elder,  red  ozier  dogwood,  sumach,  high  bush 
cranberry,  with  a  few  small  pines  and  other  ever- 
greens will  grow  well  and  prove  very  ornamental. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  once,  except  to  make 
a  good  plan,  and  try  during  this  and  succeeding 
seasons  to  fill  it  in.  Remember  that  transplanting 
under  proper  conditions  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  spring  and  early  sun^mer  if  plants  be 
taken  up  with  plenty  of  earth  attached  so  that  the 
roots  will  not  be  exposed,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
them   moist  after  planting. 


Influence  of  Arbor  Day. 

So,  trained  by  Arbor  Day,  as  the  cliililren  cease 
to  be  children  they  will  feel  the  spiritual  and  refin- 
ing influence,  the  symbolic  beauty  of  the  trees.  Like 
men,  they  begin  tenderly  and  grow  larger  and 
larger,  in  greater  strength,  more  deeply  rooted, 
more  widely  spreading,  stretching  leafy  boughs  for 
birds  to  build  in,  shading  the  cattle  that  chew  the 
cud  and  graze  in  peace,  decking  themselves  in  blos- 
soms and  ever-changing  foliage,  and  murmuring 
with  rustling  music  by  day  and  night.  The  thouglit- 
ful  youth  will  see  a  noble  image  of  the  strong  man 
struggling  with  obstacles  that  he  overcomes,   in  a 
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great  tree  wrestling  mightily  with  the  wintry  gales, 
and  extorting  a  glorions  music  from  the  storms 
it  triumphantly  defies. 

Arbor  Dav  will  make  the  country  visibly  more 
beautiful  every  year.  Every  little  community,  every 
school  district,  will  contribute  to  the  good  work. 
The  school-house  will  gradually  become  an  orna- 
ment, as  it  is  already  the  great  benefit  of  the  village, 
and  the  children  will  be  put  in  the  way  of  living 
upon  more  friendly  and  intelligent  terms  with  the 
bountiful  nature  which  is  so  friendly  to  us. — George 
iniliiuii   Cjirtis. 


Wonderful  gifts  are  given  us  in  the  forests !  In 
every  tree  he  has  made,  our  Father  has  put  some- 
thing for  use  and  for  delight,  and  in  most  of  them, 
many  things.  We  have  the  pine  for  health,  and 
fragrance,  for  lofty  music  and  noble  suggestion ; 
the  fir  and  the  spruce  and  the  oak  tree  and  the  pine 
yet  again  to  frame  and  finish  and  furnish  our  homes, 
to  build  our  ships,  to  give  us  pulp  for  the  pages 
of  our  newspa])ers  and  our  books,  and  to  make  in- 
numerable articles  for  use  and  convenience ;  the  elm 
and  the  maple  for  grace  and  shade  and  comeliness, 
the  birch  and  the  beech,  the  ash  and  the  willow  and 
the  poplar  for  similar  uses,  even  in  our  northern 
lands.  They  give  us  gums  and  balms  and  homely 
medicines,  and  bark  and  resin  and  fuel ;  and  we  find 
them  all  good,  as  God  did  at  the  beginning. — 
Selected. 


NATURE   STUDY. 


BY  G.  U.   HAY. 

Be  kind  to  the  birds.  A  friend  tells  me  that  he 
was  once  asked  by  an  ornithologist  in  Boston  to 
procure  the  nest  of  a  myrtle-warbler,  which  is  rare- 
ly found  near  that  city.  He  went  far  into  the 
woods,  for  this  bird  is  shy  when  nesting  time  comes 
and  seeks  some  quiet  covert  in  the  forest.  At  last 
he  found  a  pretty  little  nest  in  a  fir  tree.  He  took 
out  the  eggs  and  packed  them  in  cotton  wool  in  a 
box.  Next,  he  carefully  separated  the  nest  from 
the  tree.  While  he  was  doing  this,  the  little  mother- 
bird  was  hovering  over  his  hand,  sometimes  touch- 
ing it  with  her  wings,  all  the  time  uttering  her 
pleading  cries.  His  heart  was  touched.  He  put 
the  nest  back  into  its  place,  unpacked  the  eggs  and 
put  them  carefully  in  it.  Then  he  retired  to  some 
distance  and  watched.  The  bird  came  back  to  her 
nest  and  finding  that  all  was  right,  quietlv  sat  on 
her  eggs  again.  ' 


My  friend  also  tells  me  that  he  once  shot  at  a 
downy  woodpecker.  He  wounded  but  did  not  kill 
the  bird,  and  the  poor  little  creature  made  frantic 
ufforts  to  reach  her  nest  which  was  found  to  be  not 


far  off,  in  the  hollow  of  a  dead  tree.  But  she  was 
too  badly  hurt  to  get  to  it,  and  had  to  be  killed  to 
put  her  out  of  misery.  The  heart  of  the  man  was 
touched  as  he  looked  upon  the  devotion  of  the 
mother-bird,  and  he  resolved  to  kill  no  more  birds 
nor  take  any  more  nests  for  S]5ecimens  while  the 
birds  were  in  possession. 


My  friend,  who  I  hope  will  some  day  tell  in  his 
own  words  bird  stories  to  readers  of  the  Review, 
says  that  he  keeps  a  "  roll-call  "  at  the  time  of  mi- 
gration exactly  as  the  teacher  keeps  a  register. 
He  puts  down  the  names  of  his  birds  as  he  sees 
them,  just  as  a  teacher  writes  down  the  names  of 
new  pupils  when  they  come  to  school.  Then  he  has 
his  "daily  attendance  "  columns,  in  which  a  cross 
i.>  placed  if  the  bird  is  "  present  "  while  he  is  on 
his  rambles  for  that  day.  Thus  the  "  roll-call  " 
shows  at  the  end  of  the  season  the  time  of  the  first 
and  last  appearance  of  each  bird  as  well  as  the 
"  total  days'  attendance."  Let  your  pupils  try  keep- 
ing a  "  roll-call  "  of  birds,  and  another  for  the  com- 
ing into  bloom  of  the  flowers  and  the  time  of  their 
staying  in  bloom.  The  latter,  if  kept  up  from  year 
to  year,  will  show  some  interesting  facts  about 
each  season  and  its  flowers. 


My  friend  also  gives  me  an  interesting  point 
about  his  observation  of  birds,  which  those  would  do 
well  to  note  who  send  descriptions  to  the  Review 
for  identification.  If  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  a  bird 
flitting  about,  he  notes  down  exactly  everything 
about  its  head.  Then  when  the  bird  appears  again, 
or  another  of  the  same  species,  he  notes  the  breast: 
next  the  back :  then  the  wings  —  one  at  a  time  until 
the  observation  is  complete.  He  does  not  move 
about,  for  fear  of  disturbing  and  alarming  his  "little 
friends,"  but  having  chosen  his  position  he  keeps 
it,  and  the  birds  soon  show  the  same  curiosity  to 
find  out  about  him  as  he  does  to  study  them.  In 
the  bird  season  thev  usually  flock  around  in  such 
numbers  as  to  bewilder  him,  and  confuse  his  notes, 
did  he  try  to  make  a  complete  description  of  one 
bird  at  once.  But  for  a  certain  time,  no  matter  how 
many  birds  come  into  view,  he  sees  i.othing  but 
"  heads  :  "  then  "  breasts  :  "  and  so  on  until  the  list 
i<-.  complete.  Then  he  takes  a  leisurely  and  satis- 
factory view  of  the  whole  bird,  noting  other  points 
not  before  included,  as  well  as  the  habits  and  songs. 


Hints  for  Plant  Work. 
Are  twigs  alive?  How  do  we  know  anything  is 
alive  when  it  is  quiet ^  What  is  breathing?  What 
do  we  breathe  through?  Do  twigs  breathe,  and 
how?  Search  for  breathing  mouths.  What  do  we 
breathe?  How  do  plants  get  the  moisture  they 
breathe  out? 
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Discovery  of  leaf  scars ;  tlie  old  and  new  leaves ; 
new  leaves  present  but  hiding ;  where  are  they  hid- 
ing?   Their  food  and  when  and  how  obtained. 

Which  wild  plant  blossoms  first  with  ns  ?  Is  it  the 
mayflower  or  hepatica  ?  The  latter  is  not  very  Com- 
mon in  these  provinces.  But  before  they  Come,  and 
many  other  beautiful  spring  flowers  that  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  mention  next  month,  will  you  take  a 
glance  at  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  see  what  they  are 
doing?  If  we  do  not  visit  them  early  and  watch 
them  closely  we  shall  fail  to  get  a  glimpse  of  their 
simple  and  often  beautiful  flowers  which  come  be- 
fore the  leaves.  Why  before  the  leaves?  Notice 
the  catkins  of  the  alder.  How  rigid  and  stiff  they 
are  in  this  cold  weather.  Soon  they  will  unbend 
and  hang  down  in  tassels,  and  you  will  be  shaking 
them  so  that  you  may  send  word  to  Dr.  Mackay 
just  what  time  the  first  pollen  is  shed.  Do  you  see 
on  the  same  branch  of  the  common  alder  some  other 
very  small  upright  catkins  ?  They  are  now  very 
dull  looking,  but  soon  they  will  turn  bright  red. 
What  are  they?  They  are  the  fertile  catkins,  con- 
taining cases  ( pistils )  in  which  the  seeds  are  to 
ripen  after  the  pollen  falls  on  them.  The  catkins 
containing  the  pollen  (staminate)  and  the  little 
catkins  (pistillate)  containing  the  tiny  bodies  that 
are  to  grow  into  seeds  are  both  on  the  same  tree  in 
the  alder.  Are  they  in  the  willow  '  the  birch  ?  the 
hazel  ?  the  elm  ?  the  poplar  ?  the  bayberry  ?  the 
butternut  ?   the  oak  ?   the  horn-beam  ?  the  beech  ? 

How  about  the  flowers  of  the  maples  ?  How 
many  species  of  maple  have  we  ?  Are  the  flowers 
of  each  species  of  the  same  kind?  Watch  them 
unfolding.  What  do  you  know  of  the  early  flowers 
of  the  cone-bearing  trees  ? — the  spruce  ?  the  hem- 
lock? the  fir?  the  pine?  the  cedar?  the  larch? 
Have  you  noticed  the  rich  crimson  hue  of  the  flow- 
ers of  the  latter? 

Have  I  said  enough  to  get  you  interested  in  early 
spring  buds  and  flowers?  If  so,  go  out:  and  the 
leafless  woods  will  have  a  joy  for  you  that  they 
never  had  before.  You  will  discover  a  new  remedy 
to  banish  that  "tired  feeling"  which  the  quack  medi- 
cine man  tells  about  but  cannot  cure. 


The  Heavens  in  April. 

There  is  no  other  season  at  which  so  many  bright 
stars  can  be  seen  in  our  latitudes  as  at  present.  At 
9  p.  m.  on  the  15th  Orion  is  almost  due  west, 
though  very  low  down.  His  brightest  star  Rigel 
has  already  set,  though  the  ruddy  Betelgense  still 
flares  above.  Aldebaran  and  the  Pleiades  shine  on 
the  right,  while  Sirius  is  on  the  left.  Procyon  is 
above  the  htter,  rather  more  to  the  southward,  and 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  above  Orion,  higher  still. 
Capella  lies  in  the  Milky  Way  in  the  northwest. 
Regulus.  with  the  attendant  stars  of  tie  Lion,  is 
almost  due  south,  with  Hydra  below  him  and  Ursa 


Major  above.  Spica  lies  well  (k)wn  in  tlie  south- 
east, but  is  less  conspicuous  than  Arcturus,  which 
is  biglier  up  and  farther  north.  Mars,  which  is 
about  half  way  between  Regulus  and  Spica,  sur- 
passes them  both  in  brightness.  Northeast  of  Arc- 
turns,  beyond  Corona  P)Orealis  and  Hercules,  Vega 
is  once  more  visible,  a  few  degrees  above  the  hori- 
zon. 

Among  the  planets.  Mercury  is  well  placed  for 
observation  at  the  end  of  the  month,  near  the 
Pleiades^  setting  after  8  p.  m..  and  should  be  easily 
seen.  Venus  is  evening  star  in  Aries  and  Taurus, 
and  is  very  conspicuous,  remaining  in  sight  till 
after  9  o'clock.  Mars  is  in  Virgo,  just  past  oppo- 
sition, visible  all  night,  and  by  reason  of  his  color 
and  brightness,  the  most  notable  object  in  the  mid- 
night sky.  Jupiter  is  morning  star  in  .Aquarius, 
rising  at  3.30  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  Saturn  is  morning 
star  in  Sagittarius,  rising  rather  more  than  an  hour 
before  Jupiter. 


BIRD  STUDY. 

r,Y    F,    .\.    (;(U)L),    WOOD.STOCK. 
Concluded  from  March. 

Of  magazines  you  have  your  choice  of  three: 
Bird  Lore,  edited  by  Chapman ;  Aiiiericaii  Onti- 
Ihology,  and  Birds  and  Nature.  Any  of  these  should 
be  preserved  and  bound  and  added  to  the  school 
library.  None  of  these  are  essential  if  ^'ou  have  a 
good  text  book.  A  good  opera  glass  is  a  verv  great 
help,  but  you  can  possibly  get  along  without  it, 
though  sometimes  you  will  miss  something  bv  not 
having  it. 

Take  a  note  book  and  pencil  and  write  >our  de-s- 
scriptions  on  the  spot.  A  little  practice  and  you  will 
know  what  items  are  necessary  and  what  may  be 
omitted.  If  yon  don't  write  your  descriptions  but 
trust  to  your  memory  yon  will  find  on  looking  at 
your  key  that  you  have  just  forgotten  certain  little 
things  necessary  for  absolute  identification. 

To  describe  a  bird,  even  one  just  seen,  from  mem- 
ory, is  a  more  difficult  task  tlian  iicirly  anyone 
would  suppose.  Of  course  birds  of  all  black  or 
brown  plumage  are  not  referred  to,  but  those  of 
inixed  colors,  with  shades  running  into  one  another. 
Ladies  can  do  this  best,  having  tlie  color  sense  bet- 
ter cultivated.  Take  your  note  book  afield  with  you 
— vour  text  book  is  heavy,  so  leave  it  at  home. 
Chapman  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one  ever  sees 
correctlv  until  he  has  attempted  to  describe. 

Stuffed  specimens  are  often  to  be  liad.  and  thev 
are  as  useful  as  anv.  .Specimens  dead  and  alive  will 
rnme  in  when  once  a  good  healthy  interest  is  evoked. 
T  have  h^d  them  sent  in  from  quite  a  distance  for 
ihe  purposes  of  identification.  If  beautiful  or  rare 
llie  specimen  should,  after  t'^-e  lesson,  be  .sent  to  a 
taxidermist  to  be  mounted  for  the  sclionl  cabinet. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  that  not  a  single  one  is  to 
be    killed   for   examination.      A   scientist   might   be 
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justified  in  so  doing,  but  if  all  the  schools  were  to 
do  the  same  it  would  cause  great  and  unnecessary 
slaughter. 

Now  with  specimen  or  description  before  you, 
the  text  book  is  appealed  to  for  identification.  Usu- 
ally you  will,  not  have  to  use  a  key  to  find  the  familv. 
The  grotesque  facial  disc  will  disclose  the  owl,  the 
key  will  instantly  point  out  the  species.  The  strong 
sharp  bill,  short  neck  and  peculiar  claws  will  pro- 
claim the  woodpecker.  The  key  will  do  the  rest. 
Water  birds  are  readily  resolved  into  families. 
Small  birds  with  large,  short,  but  bills  evidently 
adapted  to  seed-eating,  are  likely  to  be  sparrows  or 
finches.  Smaller  and  more  graceful  ones,  highly 
colored  and  armed  with  tiny  sharp  bills,  are  likely  to 
be  warblers.  When  the  specimen  is  available  the 
teacher  will,  of  course,  by  discreet  questioning, 
cause  the  pupils  to  discover  all  these  points  for 
themselves. 

Care  must  often  be  taken  to  read  up  two  des- 
criptions under  one  heading  as  the  sexes  so  often 
differ  greatly  in  a[)pearance.  The  greater  beauty 
is  given  to  the  males.  This  is  not  uniformly  so. 
There  are  some  startling  inversions  of  the  regular 
rules  of  bird  economy.  Usually  the  female  is  the 
housebuilder,  housekeeper,  guardian  and  teacher  of 
the  young.  The  mate  is  a  casual  assistant  and  pro- 
tector, but  his  chief  role  is  to  pour  forth  his  sweet 
strains  of  music  and  be  as  ornamental  as  possible. 
But  not  infrequently  among  some  species  the  males 
build  the  nest,  incubate  if  not  lay  the  eggs,  and 
teach  the  fledgelings.  In  many  instances,  as  among 
the  hawks,  the  females  are  much  larger  than  the 
males. 

Some  one  might  ask  what  is  the  best  time  to  begin 
this  study.  Chapman  recommends  that  it  be  taken 
up  first  in  winter  because  then  there  are  fewer  birds 
and  the  work  consequently  less  discouraging,  but 
such  advice  applies  better  to  the  latitude  of  New 
York  than  New  Brunswick.  Not  only  is  the  tem- 
perature much  lower  here,  but  the  number  of  birds 
that  stay  here  during  winter  is  small  compared 
to  that  State.  Still  we  would  recommend  teachers  to 
begin  their  own  private  work  in  winter  if  possible ; 
but  I  think  the  best  time  to  interest  a  class  is  during 
the  great  spring  migration.  It  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  teacher  to  go  out  to  the  woods  with  a  class 
before  he  had  previously  gone  over  the  same  ground. 
Get  the  pupils  to  go  on  little  excursions  by  them- 
selves or  in  small  companies  and  report.  Thirty 
pairs  of  eyes  can  see  much  more  than  one. 

It  is  often  not  advisable  to  take  your  whole  school 
with  you  en  masse.  Near  towns  where  trespassing 
is  a  common  offense,  owners  of  farm  lands  may 
resent  pupils  trooping  through  their  meadows : 
woods  and  wild  land  may  be  too  far.  The  river 
bank  mav  be  too  wet.  There  will  be  some  way  of 
overcoming  these  adverse  conditions.  Tire  writer 
•  has  found  the  plan  of  letting  each  pupil  make  his 
own  arrangements  about  his  trip.  They  are  sure 
enough  to  go — the  boys  anyway.  Let  them  go  by 
two.s  or  threes  as  they  choose, 


Require  accurate  descriptions  of  birds  discovered 
written  out  on  a  slip  of  paper,  signed  and  dated. 
These  should  be  handed  to  the  teacher  as  soon  as 
l^ossible.  They  can  be  looked  over  at  the  teacher's 
leisure.  Many  yyill  never  be  identified  owing  to 
meagreness  or  inaccuracy  of  details  or  more  com- 
monly owing  to  ignorance  of  colors  and  shades. 
.Some  descriptions  will  be  very  apparent :  there  will 
be  problems  difficult  of  solution.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  are  at  the  same  time  color,  language  and 
mciiiory  lessbns. 

I  would  recommend  that  there  be  some  uniform- 
ity in  pupils'  descriptions  by  requiring  them  to  men- 
tion first  the  size — relative  size — not  size  in  inches, 
unless  the  specimen  can  be  measured ;  then  general 
appearance  or  color;  probability  of  its  being  a  spar- 
row, warbler  or  wader ;  then  the  more  prominent 
markings,  and  lastly  smaller  details  and  habits  of 
flight,  feeding  and  song.  Be  watchful  at  this  stage 
or  the  humorously  inclined  will  bring  you  in  a  vague 
description  of  a  barnyard  rooster.  Leaving  out  one 
or  two  important  details  will  sometimes  make  a  des- 
cription wonderfully  puzzling.  WHien  these  des- 
criptions are  finally  deciphered  and  you  feel  quite 
sure  of  your  bird,  they  should  be  read  to  the  school 
and  their  opinion  taken.  Some  may  know  it  already. 
In  anv  case  turn  up  the  description  in  the  handbook 
and  show  them  how  well  it  tallies  with  the  boys' 
work. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  or  striking  about 
this  method,  but  it  obviates  the  necessity  of  going 
with  the  pupils  in  a  body  and  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory.  It  also  does  away  with  a  problem  in 
discipline,  for  if  you  take  all  pupils  with  you,  there 
are  likely  to  be  a  few  untamed  ones  who  will  just 
be  spoiling  to  show  that  discipline  has  necessarily 
relaxed  and  they  know  it. 

Again  it  saves  time,  for  no  time  from  school  hours 
i.-  taken  by  this  method.  The  boys  hunt  up  the 
birds  while  driving  the  cows  or  performing  other 
duties.  Saturday  rambles  are  then  less  aimless,  or 
possibly  an  evil  aim  is  changed  to  a  profitable  one. 
He  soon  finds,  too,  that  he  has  more  to  learn  from  a 
living  bird  than  from  a  dead  one,  and  respects  bird 
life  accordingly.  As  the  motto  of  the  Audubon 
society  has  it,  "A  bird  in  the  bush  is  worth  two  in 
the  hand." 

Once  started,  the  interest  is  more  likely  to 
increase  than  to  die  out.  It  may  require  farming 
for  a  short  time,  but  in  the  spring,  when  the  great 
bird  migration  takes  place,  some  other  lessons  are 
likely  to  suffer.  But  the  spring  calls  every  living 
thing  out  and  lessons  suffer  anyway.  Every  teacher 
knows  that  even  with  the  fateful  examinations  near 
at  hand,  the  pupils  are  less  disposed  to  study  thaii 
ever.  If  you  can  get  some  good  work  done  then  it 
is  wise  to  do  it,  even  if  it  does  not  count  much  in  the 
examination. 

Do  not  teach  much  bird  life  then  during  the  win- 
ter. Drill  deeply  in  mathematics,  and  save  nature 
study  and  its  attendant  enthusiasm  for  the  spring. 
It  might  be  well  once  in  a  while  to  whet  their  appe- 
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tites  for  this  knowledge.  The  arrival  of  bird  papers, 
e.xhibiting  bird  pictures,  Eriday  readings  from  such 
books  as  have  already  been  spoken  of,  will  serve  the 
purpose. 

The  number  of  birds  you  will  record  during  the 
year  will  depend  upon  your  industry.  You  can 
easily  identify  over  si.xty.  Chamberlain  says  that 
over  three  hundred  birds  have  been  recorded  in  our 
province ;  that  200  or  more  may  truly  be  called 
New  Brunswick  birds.  Many  of  the  others  are 
occasional  visitants  or  stragglers  from  their  true 
latitude.  One  hundred  is  pretty  near  the  limit  of 
our  locality. 

Once  started,  specimens  will  come  from  une.x- 
pected  quarters.  We  have  had  brought  in  the  bodies 
of  dozens  of  birds,  many  of  the  less  known  like  the 
beautiful  Parula  Warbler,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Cedar 
Wa.xwing,  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Pied-billed  Grebe, 
Littk  Acadian  Owl — full  grown  and  only  6  inches 
long — Purple  Pinch,  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  a 
Murre,  which  had  probably  been  taking  a  short  cut 
across  the  province  on  its  way  south,  Herons,  a 
Bittern  and  a  Pileated  Woodpecker,  and  lastly  the 
American  Hawk  Owl.  We  have  reached  the 
century  mark  but  our  list  is  very  incomplete  yet. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  if  you  teach  at  all,  teach 
something  about  birds,  because  it  is  so  easily  accom- 
plished, so  fraught  with  pleasure.  It  often  gives  the 
pupil  the  first  drink  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge 
that  has  an  inviting  taste.  You  can  often  acquire 
an  influence  over  the  rougher  element — get  nearer, 
get  better  acquainted  with  all  of  your  pupils  by  this 
means  than  by  any  other. 

If  you  enjoy  walking,  fishing,  hunting,  bicycling 
keep  your  eye  on  the  birds.  If  you  have  a  kodak 
give  the  birds  your  attention  by  all  means.  There 
are  scores  of  periodicals,  which  make  quite  a  speci- 
alty of  reproducing  photographs  of  birds  and  their 
nests  taken  from  nature.  If  botany  is  your  hobby 
add  bird  study.  It  goes  so  well  with  it.  There  is 
a  danger,  however,  of  it  causing  you  to  neglect  your 
first  love.  If  you  have  literary  talent  and  aspirations 
let  the  birds  inspire  you.  If  you  have  a  genius  for 
drawing  portray  the  birds.  Your  interest  may  never 
die  out ;  though  you  never  quite  accomplish  what 
you  set  out  to  do.  Indeed  the  future  discoveries 
vou  may  make  adds  quite  the  greatest  interest  to 
your  researches. 

Ornithology  is  }et  in  its  infancy.  The  experts  of 
New  York  and  Cambridge  cannot  do  work  that 
must  be  done  here.  The  fact  that  so  many  birds 
migrate  make  it  the  more  necessary  for  co-opera- 
tion. The  life  history  of  many  of  our  common  birds 
is  still  to  be  written  and  its  biography  must  be  the 
result  of  more  than  one  man's  industry. 


When  .\pril,  one  day,  was  asked  whether, 

She  conld  make  reliable  weather. 

She   laughed  till   she  cried, 

And   said,  "  Bless  you,  I've  tried, 

But  the  things  will  get  mixed  up  together." 

— Jesse  McDcrmoli 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  TEACHING 
OF  BOTANY. 

i!v  JOHN'  w  .\i)iii:ij.,  n.sc. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Ei)UC.\tio.\ai. 
Resiew  I  wrote  an  article  dealing  with  the  teaching 
of  botany  in  our  schools.  I  return  to  the  subject 
because  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  an  improve- 
ment should  be  made.  1  cannot  claim  tt5  be  perfectly 
self-forgetful  and  to  be  influenced  solely  and  entirely 
by  interest  in  the  teachers  and  the  schools.  As 
examiner  I  find  it  much  more  agreeable  to  read  over 
well  written  papers  than  poor  ones,  and  it  is  much 
more  pleasant  to  have  to  decide  whether  a  paper  is 
worth  a  mark  of  seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  or 
eighty  or  eighty-five  per  cent.,  rather  than  to  decide 
whether  the  proper  valuation  is  twenty  or  twentv- 
five  per  cent.  Still  the  pleasing  of  an  examiner  is 
a  comparatively  unimportant  matter,  and  the  benefit 
that  will  accrue  to  the  fifteen  hundred  examinees  in 
botany  each  year,  if  they  are  properly  trained,  and 
if  they  make  a  proper  use  of  their  instruction,  is 
something  worth  working  for,  and  I  hope  that  I 
may  be  of  some  use  in  promoting  the  study  of 
botany  in  our  schools. 

^^latthew  Arnold  says  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
sider it  incorrect  to  use  the  same  word  over  and 
over  again  in  an  essay.  If  you  have  a  word  that 
exactly  expresses  a  certain  idea  then  vou  gain  bv 
always  using  that  word  to  express  that  idea.  If  in 
this  article  I  should  chance  to  repeat  ideas  and  words 
of  the  former  article,  I  trust  the  reader  will  bear 
with  me  because  I  shall  only  do  so  if  I  consider  the 
ideas  of  great  importance  and  if  I  think  the  words 
suitable  for  expressing  the  idea. 

My  chief  object  in  writing  two  articles  rather  than 
one  is  the  better  to  reach  the  constituency  for  which 
I  write.  Some  may  see  this  article  who  have  not 
seen  the  previous  one.  I  have  two  chances  of  catch- 
ing the  eye  of  the  reader  whom  I  wish  to  influence. 
I  may  say  that  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this 
article  and  has  not  read  the  former  one  is  advised 
to  look  it  up,  because  the  present  is  not  just  a  repe- 
tition, but  is  intended  to  deal  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent aspect  of  the  subject:  and  repetition  is,  as  it 
were,  incidental. 

I  dare  say  that  one  difficulty  in  our  schools  is 
that  in  a  good  many  cases  the  teachers  have  rather 
hazy  ideas  about  the  subject  of  botany  and  feel  that 
it  is  very  irksome  to  be  obliged  to  teach  it.  It  must 
not  be  considered  that  I  mean  to  put  a  slight  upon 
the  teachers.  Botany  has  but  lately  been  put  upon 
the  syllabus  of  examination,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
teachers  never  had  any  training  in  it.  Even  those 
who  have  been  examined  upon  the  subject  have  for 
the  most  part  laboreil  tuider  the  disadvantage  of 
])oor  teaching  and  they  may  not  have  realized  that 
they  tinist  do  more  for  their  pii]nls  lh:in  was  done 
for  them. 

Let  me  assume  then  that  a  teacher  with  ]iractically 
no  knowledge  of  botany  finds  himself  orlterself  con- 
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fronted  with  the  task  of  preparing  pupils  for  an 
examination  similar  to  that  of  grade  IX  in  Nova 
Scotia. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  get  as  books  for  the  teach- 
er's use  Spotton's  High  School  Botany  and  Gray's 
"How  Plants  Grow,"  the  former  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  department  being  specially  import- 
ant. 

Most  of  us  know  very  few  of  the  wild  flowers, 
naturally,  and  I  think  most  of  us  would  find  it  a 
very  dreary  business  to  gather  a  number  of  plants 
and  endeavor  to  find  out  what  they  are  by  looking 
up  in  a  book.  But  every  one  knows  a  butter- 
cup, at  all  events,  and  a  dandelion,  and  a  strawberry, 
and  a  mayflower.  In  a  sense  the  buttercup  is  the 
easiest  flower  to  examine,  but  it  may  chance  that 
some  other  flower  is  taken.  If  the  buttercup  happens 
to  be  the  flower  first  examined  a  very  good  des- 
cription is  given  in  the  earliest  pages  of  Spotton, 
and  the  student  teacher  is  advised  to  go  over  the 
description  very  carefully  several  times  with  the 
plant  in  hand  until  he  feels  that  he  has  a  pretty 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  Then  he  might  be  able 
to  teach  it  to  his  pupils  even  if  he  knows  nothing 
more.  Now  I  should  advise  a  teacher,  such  as  I  have 
been  considering,  to  admit  very  frankly  to  the  pupils 
that  he  is  a  novice  in  the  subject  and  is  really  study- 
ing along  with  them.  It  will  get  over  the  unpleas- 
antness of  endeavoring  (probably  without  success) 
to  hide  his  ignorance.  Moreover  it  will  add  an 
interest  of  its  own,  which  will  help  to  make  up  for 
other  disadvantages,  for  the  pupil  to  know  that  he 
and  the  teacher  are  making  investigations  in  a  field 
new  to  both. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  first  flower 
gathered  and  examined  is  the  mayflower.  On 
turning  to  the  index  one  is  referred  to  the  proper 
page  for  the  mayflower  and  one  finds  four  lines  of 
description.  Nearly  one  line  is  taken  up  with  the 
statement  of  a  fact  previously  known  to  most  Nova 
Scotians,  "Flowers  very  fragrant.  Dry  woods  in 
early  spring."  In  addition  it  is  learned  that  the 
botanical  name  is  Epigwa  rcpciis.  The  flowers  are 
said  to  be  in  small  axillary  clusters  from  scaly  bracts. 
Leaves  evergreen,  rounded  and  heart-shaped,  alter- 
nate, on  slender  petioles.  Now  in  this  description 
there  are  several  words  whose  significance  will 
jirobably  be  unknown.  Such  words  are  "axillary," 
"bracts,"  "petioles,"  perhaps  also  "scaly"  and  "alter- 
nate." But  by  reference  to  the  index  and  glossary 
at  the  end  of  Part  I  of  the  book,  such  references  will 
be  given  as  will  enable  the  reader  to  gain  some  idea 
of  what  is  meant.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  the  top 
of  the  page  is  the  word  Ericacea:,  and  on  looking 
one  will  find  that  this  word  is  at  the  top  of  several 
pages  ])receding,  and  it  will  soon  be  discovered 
that  the  Epig;ea  is  one  of  a  large  family  or  group 
of  plants.  In  the  edition  which  I  have  in  my  hand 
the  description  I  have  given  above  is  on  page  141. 
In  Spotton's  book  the  large  groups  or  orders  are 
divided  into  smaller  groups,  or  genera,  each  number- 
ed.   The  genera  arc  taken  uji  in  turn  afterwards.    On 


ptige  141,  the  word  Epiga;a  is  preceded  by  the  figure 
5,  and  on  turning  back  to  page  138  it  will  be  found 
that  a  description  of  Epigxa  is  given  in  which  facts 
not  mentioned  on  page  141  are  dwelt  upon.  The 
beginner  may  wonder  why  the  whole  description  is 
not  given  in  one  place,  but  on  page  138  the  general 
characters  of  the  genus  Epigasa  are  given,  on 
page  141  the  special  characters  of  the  species 
Epigcca  trpc/is  are  set  forth.  It  so  happens 
that  in  this  particular  genus  there  is  only 
one  species  of  importance,  but  it  will  be  seen 
that  eight  dil?erent  species  of  Vaccinium  belonging 
to  the  same  order  are  described.  In  the  description 
of  Epigaea  on  page  138,  more  new  words  are  met 
and  more  reference  must  be  made  to  the  glossary. 
Finally  there  will  be  more  words  to  turn  up  when 
one  goes  over  the  description  of  the  order  on  page 

137- 

Possibly  two  or  three  hours  may  be  used  up  in 
this  study,  but  by  the  time  it  is  done  some  real 
information  will  be  gained,  not  only  of  Epigcva 
rcpcns,  but  of  flowers  and  leaves  in  general.  If 
Gray's  "How  Plants  Grow"  is  looked  at  probably 
additional  information  may  be  obtained,  and  prob- 
ably before  the  examination  of  this  plant  is  com- 
pleted it  will  be  noted  that  the  blueberry  and  lamb- 
kill,  also  common  plants,  are  allied  to  it. 

.•\fter  a  few  of  the  common  plants  are  gone  over 
in  this  way  it  will  be  found  that  a  very  material 
progress  has  been  made.  When  the  teacher  has 
studied  out  the  thing  for  himself  he  can  help  the 
pupil  to  travel  the  same  road.  I  suppose  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  pupil  has  not  so  much  time  to  spare, 
and  not  having  so  mature  a  mind  as  the  teacher  will 
need  assistance.  Perhaps  the  best  way  for  the  pupil 
is  to  be  guided  by  the  teacher  in  his  observations, 
the  book  not  being  used  by  him  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  his  work  at  all  events.  But  the  pupils  can  bring 
plants  and  if  they  know  the  names  they  may  be 
examined  under  guidance  of  the  book.  If  the  plants 
are  not  known  some  general  observations  may  be 
made,  possibly  the  natural  order  may  be  discovered, 
but  I  hardly  think  it  is  advisable  to  worry  over 
unknown  plants  while  there  are  known  ones  to 
examine.  On  this  ])oint  some  ardent  botanists  may 
disagree  with  me,  and  perhaps  some  educationists 
who  are  not  very  ardent  botanists ;  but  I  think  the 
average  teacher  will  find  it  dreary  work  to  take  up 
an  unknown  plant  and  endeavor  to  identify  it.  When 
one  becomes  familiar  with  a  good  many  plants  one 
gets  a  taste  for  trying  to  hunt  out  unknown  ones, 
but  at  the  first,  I  should  say,  see  if  you  cannot  find 
some  one  to  tell  you  the  name  of  the  plant  and  then 
examine  it.  Many  of  the  most  common  flowers  are 
weeds,  and  the  farmers  may  happen  to  know  the 
names.  I  may  say  that  the  book  on  agriculture, 
prescribed  for  grade  X,  contains  a  list  of  common 
weeds  from  wdiich  hints  may  possibly  be  obtained. 

In  this  connection,  I  may  mention  that  many, 
perhaps  I  should  say  most,  of  the  candidates,  appear 
not  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a  weed.  In  the 
examination  of  1902  a  list  of  noxious  weeds  was 
asked  for  and  the  name  of  the  natural  order  to  which 
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each  belonged.  One  would  expect  that  at  least  the 
thistle  and  burdock  would  be  given  under  the 
heading,  but  if  I  mistake  not  the  may  flower,  the  vio- 
let, and  the  twin-flower  were  quite  as  frequently  in 
the  list.  Occasionally  the  lilac  and  the  apple  were 
mentioned,  and  once  the  potato.  One  candidate,  pre- 
sumably the  daughter  of  a  smoker,  had  prominently 
in  the  list  opium  and  tobacco.  I  trust  that  candidates 
will  soon  come  to  realize  that  practically  a  weed  is  a 
plant  that  we  wish  to  keep  out  of  our  fields  and 
gardens,  and  that  usually  we  have  some  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of.  The  fact  that  there  is  this  difficulty 
means  that  the  plants  are  common,  and  being  com- 
mon they  should  be  observed. 

I  have  suggested  one  method  of  starting  to  teach 
the  subject.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  best  method.  I 
do  not  say  that  I  should  recommend  it  to  the  teacher 
who  starts  out  with  a  good  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
I  shall  not  feel  at  all  aggrieved  if  some  teacher  of 
botany  who  has  had  success  in  teaching  the  subject 
writes  an  article  setting  forth  another  method,  claim- 
ing for  it  great  superiority  over  the  one  I  suggest. 
But  I  wish" it  to  be  noted  that  I  write  for  the  teacher 
who  finds  himself  required  to  teach  botany  and  feels 
that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  subject  and  at  a  loss  how- 
to  begin  to  study  and  to  teach.  Any  method  is 
better  than  no  method,  and  though  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  method  I  have  suggested  above  is  the  best 
method,  I  think  it  a  good  one,  and  if  this  article 
should  prove  an  incentive  to  others  to  write  on  the 
subject,  I  feel  sure  that  the  educational  department 
will  be  pleased,  and  I  shall  be  glad  that  I  have  been 
useful  even  if  it  should  turn  out  that  my  only  merit 
is  that  I  have  aroused  some  one  else  to  help  forward 
the  teachers  and  students  of  botany. 


STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

BY  ELEANOR  ROBINSON. 
SANTA  FILOMENA,   N.  B.   READER  III.   P.    II4. 

Florence  Nightingale  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1820.  She  was  well  fitted  for  the  great  work  she 
undertook  for  the  soldiers  during  the  Crimean  w^ar, 
as  she  had  studied  the  workings  of  hospitals  in  Eng- 
land and  abroad,  and  especially  at  the  Institution 
for  the  Training  of  Deaconesses  at  Kaiserswcith. 

In  the  great  hospital  for  the  soldiers  at  Scutari, 
opposite  Constantinople,  she  had  the  most  dangerous 
cases  placed  in  a  room  next  her  own,  so  that  she 
might  care  for  them  herself.  It  is  said  that  the  story 
of  the  sick  men  kissing  her  shadow  as  she  went  the 
rounds  of  the  wards  at  night  is  no  poet's  fancy,  but 
literally  true.  The  public  recognized  her  services 
by  a  testimonial  of  £50,000,  which  she  used  to 
establish  a  training  school  for  nurses. 

Longfellow's  poem  was  printed  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  poet  writes  in  his 
diary  not  king  afterwards,  that  he  has  received  a 


letter  from  Miss  Nightingale's  sister  thanking  him 
for  his  tribute  and  enclosing  a  photograph  of  her 
sister,  and  two  drawings,  one  of  "the  lady  with  a 
lamp,"  and  the  other  of  the  "symbolic  lily."  The 
last  verse  of  the  poem,  which  is  not  given  in  the 
reader,  runs  thus  : — 

"  Nor  ever  shall  be  wanting  here 
The  palm,  the  lily  and  the  spear. 
The  symbols  that  of  yore, 
Santa  Filomena  bore." 

But  who  was  Santa  Filomena?  And  why  does 
Longfellow  connect  her  with  Florence  Nightingale? 
These  questions  are  often  asked,  and  very  naturally, 
for  very  little  is  known  of  Santa  Filomena.  She 
seems  never  to  have  been  heard  of  until  the  19th 
century,  and  no  story  is  told  of  her  having  anything 
to  do  with  healing  or  helping  the  sick.  But  in  a 
church  at  Pisa,  in  Italy,  there  is  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  her,  and  a  picture  which  represents  her  floating 
down  from  heaven,  attended  by  two  angels  who  bear 
a  palm,  a  lily  and  a  spear.  In  the  foreground  of  the 
picture  are  sick  and  maimed  people  who  are  healed 
by  the  saint's  intercession.  The  palm  and  the  spear 
are  the  symbols  of  martyrdom,  and  the  lily  always 
stands  for  purity.  It  seems  probable  that  Long- 
fellow was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  name  "Filomena," 
which  is  the  Italian  word  for  "Nightingale." 

With  the  first  three  verses  of  the  poem  may  be 
compared  the  following  lines  from  Lowell : — 
"  As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less. 
So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness." 

"  Be  noble,  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead. 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own." 
The  last  two  verses  offer  material  for  discussion 
of  the  dift'erent  types  of  heroism  that  we  find  in 
England's  annals.     Especially  they  suggest  a  com- 
parison with  the  other  well  known  poem  inspired  by 
the    Crimean    war,    "The    Charge    of    the    Light 
Brigade.'' 


THE  SOLITUDE  OF  ALEXANDER  SELKIRK.      P.    I09. 

The  full  title  of  the  poem  is  "Verses  supposed  to 
be  written  by  Alexander  Selkirk  during  his  solitary 
abode  on  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez."  The 
island  of  Juan  Fernandez  lies  in  the  South  l';iciflc. 
west  of  the  coast  of  Chili. 

Alexander  Selkirk  was  a  Scottish  sailor,  who,  on 
account  ol  a  ciuarrel  with  his  captain,  was  put  ashore 
on  this  desert  island.  A  few  useful  articles,  such 
as  a  gim.  a  hatchet  and  a  knife  were  left  with  him, 
.-md  he  manaov.l  to  exist   alone  nn  the  island   from 
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September,  1704,  to  February,  1709,  when  he  was 
taken  off  by  an  English  ship.  Several  accounts  of 
his  adventures  were  published  and  it  is  said  that  they 
suggested  to  Daniel  Defoe  the  outline  of  his  famous 
story  "Robinson  Crusoe."  In  1874  a  monument  to 
Selkirk  was  placed  on  the  island  by  the  officers  of 
H.  M.  S.  Challenger. 

In  line  5,  verse  i,  there  should  be  an  exclamation 
point  after  "Solitude."  Notice  the  rhymes  "survey" 
and  "sea,"  and  compare  : — 

■'  Here,   thou   great   Anna,    w  In  mi 
Three  reahiis-  obey, 
Did  sometimes  counsel  take. 
And  sometimes  lea."  — Pope. 

"  Everything  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea." 

— Shakespear'. 

"  Ah,  canst  thou  doom  me  to  the  recks  and  sea. 
O,  far  more  faithless  and  more  hard  than  they'  " 

—Pope. 
"  Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  aicay. 
And  sip,  with  nymphs,  their  elemental  lea." 

—Pope. 
"  The  realms  of  rising  and  declining  day. 
And  all  the  extended  space  of  earth  and  air  and  sea." 
T  —Pope. 

These  rhymes  denote  that  ca  was  pronounced  as 
it  is  now  in  yea.    The  question 

"  O   solitude,  where  are  the  charms 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face?" 

might  be  discussed.  Who  likes  to  be  alone?  And 
why?  The  philosopher  Aristotle  said,  "^Whosoever 
is  delighted  in  solitude  is  either  a  beast  or  a  god." 
Read  the  description  of  the  life  of  Enoch  Arden  on 
the  desolate  shore,  from  Tennyson,  and  compare, 
especially : 

"  Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame," 

with  the  last  half  of  verse  2. 

What  different  things  are  personified  in  the  poem? 
What  arc  apostrophized  ? 

With  verse  4,  compare  in  "Enoch  Arden," — 

"  What  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice." 


.ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS.    MACAULAV  S      .\RMADA. 

1.  "Aurigny's  Isle"  is  Alderney,  one  of  the 
Channel  Islands. 

2.  Do  the  yoemcn,  when  clearing  the  space  round 
the  cross  in  the  market,  include  the  halberdiers  ?  I 
should  say  they  do  not.  Halberdiers  were  armed 
with  halberds ;  yoemen  with  bows  and  arrows  and 


short  spears.  In  the  description  of  Marmion's  entry 
into  Norham  Castle  (Marmion,  Canto  I.),  Scott 
tlistinguishes  clearly  between  the  men-at-arms,  car- 
rying halberds,  and  the  yoemen  who  followed.  He 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  both. 

3.  The  Royal  Standard  of  Englaml,  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, included  only  the  three  lions  for  England,  and 
three  fleurs-de-lys  for  France.  James  I.  added  the 
lion  rampant  for  Scotland,  and  the  harp  for  Ireland. 

4.  Why  is  the  construction  changed  in  lines  27 
and  28?  In  line  15  the  tense  changes  from  past  to 
present,  for  vividness  in  narration.  In  lines  27,  28 
and  29  the  narrator  uses  the  imperative  mood  to 
convey  a  still  stronger  iinpression,  as  if  he  were 
actually  looking  on  at  the  scene. 

5.  Yes.  "List"  in  "Attend,  all  ye  who  list  to 
hear,"  is  from  A.  S.  Lystan,  meaning  to  please, 
choose,  as  in  "The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth." 

6.  "Battle  of  Lake  Regillus;"  St.  30. 

"  -As  on  an  ."Mpine  watch-tower. 
From  heaven  comes  down  the  tlame." 

The  flame — lightning. 

7.  Prophecy  of  Capys.  St.  29. 

And  yoke  the  steeds  of  Rosea 
With  necks  like  a  bended  bow ; 
And  deck  the  bull,   !Mevania's   bull. 
The  bull  as  white  as  snow. 

"White  bulls,  with  gilded  horns,  and  decorated 
with  fillets  and  garlands,  accompanied  the  trium- 
phal procession.  They  were  afterwards  sacrificed 
at  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.  Rosea  (Le 
Roscie)  was  a  very  fertile  district  near  Reate.  Me- 
vania  (Bevagna)  was  an  L'nibrian  town,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  luxuriant  pastures." — From  Webb's 
Notes  on  the  "Lays." 

8.  Essay  on  William  Pitt.  "The  great  seal  was 
put  into  commission." 

The  great  seal  is  held  b)-  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
An  office  is  said  to  be  "in  commission"  when 
it  is  placed  by  warrant  in  charge  of  a  body  of  per- 
sons, instead  of  the  regular  constitutional  adminis- 
trator. In  this  case,  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
was  not  filled  in  the  new  ministry.  Cf.  "The  great 
seal  was  for  some  time  in  commission  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  finding  a  chancellor."  Martineau's  "His- 
tory of  the  Peace."' 


.\  Can.vdian  teacher  in  South  .\frica  writes: 
"Picking  up  the  Review  is  like  meeting  an  old 
friend,  and  a  glance  over  its  pages  suggests 
Charles  Lamb's  'Old  Familiar  Faces.'  " 
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CARDBOARD    WORK. 

T.    K.    KlDNEK. 
(All  rights  reserved  ) 

Exercise  i8.     A  Twine  Box. 

This  model  serves  as  an  introduction  to  tlic  pen- 
tagon and  also  introduces  a  common  method  suitable 
for  constructing  cardboard  boxes  with  movable 
covers. 

The  method  of  drawing  the  pentagon,  shewn  in 


Elx.i-S.-R   Pentiiaona\  Twine  Box. 

Cevalopmeot     o^    •<c'e     piece*. 
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the  diagram,  was  given  in  an  earlier  exercise  on  the 
hexagon.  It  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  exterior 
angles  of  all  polygons  are  equal  to  four  right  angles. 
At  this  stage  of  the  work,  with  the  pupils'  experi- 
ence of  plane  figures,  and  their  knowledge  of  angles 
gained  from  earlier  exercises,  the  teacher  should  be 
able  to  deduce  this  rule  quite  easily.  Then  by 
describing  a  semicircle  on  a  given  base  and  dividing 
it  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts  that  the 
polygon  has  sides,  two  of  the  divisions  will  always 
give  the  exterior  angle. 

This  method  depends  upon  the  division  of  the 
semi-circle  by  trial,  and  is  therefore  only  an  approxi- 
mate one.  If  ordinary  care  be  taken,  however,  the 
result  will  be  exact  enough  for  almost  any  purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  pen- 
tagon for  the  top  and 
bottom,  a  drawing 
should  be  made  of  the 
development  of  the  sides. 
One  drawing  will  suf- 
fice, as  the  upper  and 
lower  portions  are  ex- 
actly alike. 

The  practical  work  should  be  commenced  by  cut- 
ting out  two  pieces  as  shewn  in  the  development 
and  gluing  them  up  on  the  edges  A.  The  two  pen- 
tagonal pieces  for  the  top  and  bottom  should  then 
be  cut  out  and  glued  into  position.  Nothing  new  is 
involved  in  this  and  no  difficulty  should  be  experi- 
enced if  the  measurements  have  been  carefully  made. 
Next  cut  out  a  strip  lyi  inches  wide  and  half  cut 
it  so  that  it  will  fit  exactly  inside  the  lower  half  of 
the  box.  This  piece  should  then  be  glued  inln 
position  so  as  to  stand  up  ^yi  inch  above  the  lower 
portion  of  the  box,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  upper  portion 
and  hold  it  in  place. 


For  finishing  the  outside  of  this  model,  a  new 
method  is  suggested.  That  is,  to  bind  the  corners 
first  and  afterwards  to  cover  each  face  with  a  piece 
ol  fancy  paper  cut  small  enough  to  shew  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  binding  all  round  its  edges.  This 
gives  an  exceedingly  neat  finish  and  also  allows  of 
the  use  of  quite  common  cardboard  for  the  model. 

In  putting  on  the  binding  and  fancy  paper  the  box 
should  have  the  cover  on.  After  the  binding  and 
fancy  pajjcr  are  quite  dry,  a  sharp  knife  should  be 
used  to  cut  through  the  paper  and  separate  the  two 
portions  of  the  box. 

Of  course  a  hole  will  be  required 
in  the  centre  of  the  top  for  the 
twine  to  be  drawn  out  through. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  to  remind 
teachers  that  a  ball  of  twine  should 
be  used  from  the  inside  of  the  ball, 
where  a  loose  end  may  always  be 
found.  Neglect  of  this  will  cause 
loss  of  time,  twine  and  temper  from  -^ 
commencing  to  use  a  ball  of  twine  from  the  out- 
side. 

Exercise  19.    A  Sliding  Pencil  Box. 
This  model  calls   for  very  careful  work,  as  the 
inner  portion  must  slide  easily,-  and  yet  fit  neatly, 
within  the  outer  case. 

Two  drawings  are  required,  and  it  will  be  noted 
tliat  the   dimensions  of  the  drawer  piece  are   I-16 


Hethod  -o^  drawiriQ^  perifac^oa^ 


iEx.l9,q    Sliding    Pencil     Box. 

De  velopmenT     o\    >:a° 


mch  smaller  each  way.  As  the  drawings  are  rather 
large,  they  may  well  be  made  to  scale,  say,  half  size. 
Note  that  the  glue  flap  is  the  full  width  of  the  side 
pieces.  In  gluing  up  this  fla])  it  is  not  jiossible  to 
reach  iiilo  the  inside  of  the  box  to  jiress  the  surfaces 
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vvell  together.  This  can  be  best  managed  by  put- 
ting the  ruler  through  and  pressing  the  surfaces 
together  on  the  desk  with  it. 

The  drawer  will  present  no  difficulty  if  the  dia- 
gram be  carefully  followed. 

The  outside  of  the  box  may  be  finished  in  one  of 


■  Development     of     A\'a\v  ^r 


be  drawn  as  in  the  diagram.  A  drawing  must  also 
be  made  of  the  division,  a  separate  piece  being  glued 
in  afterwards  to  form  this.    A  separate  piece  is  also 


several  ways.  If  fancy  card  be  used,  the  model  will 
look  fairly  well  without  any  other  finish.  The 
method  suggested  for  the  pentagonal  box  is,  how- 
ever, by  far  the  neatest  method  of  finishing  this  and 
similar  models.  First  bind  the  edges  with  some  dark 
colored  binding — paper  will  do — and  then  cut  some 
fancy  paper  so  as  to  shew  a  margin  of  colored  bind- 
ing Ys  inch  in  width. 

A  small  piece  of  tape  glued  on  the  under  side  of 
the  drawer  so  as  to  stand  out  about  yi  inch,  will 
serve  to  pull  the  drawer  out  by. 

Exercise  20.    A  Stationery  Case. 

This  model  is  usually  a  favourite  with  children, 

Ex.  2.0.  R   Stationery  Case. 
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but  takes  a  rather  large  piece  of  stout  cardboard  for 
its  construction. 

The  development  of  the  bodv  of  the  model  should 


required  for  the  base,  but  a  drawing  of  it  is  scarcely 
necessary. 

The  cutting  out  and  glueing  up  should  present 
but  little  difficulty.  It  is  well,  though,  before  glue- 
ing up,  to  decide  on  the  manner  of  finishing.  This 
model  looks  very  well  if  left  white  inside  and  cov- 
ered with  .  fancy 
paper  outside.  The 
fancy  paper  can 
be  pasted  on  be- 
fore the  model  is 
glued  up,  but  the 
binding  of  the 
edges  and  angles 
must  be  done  after- 
wards. The  binding  of  the  curved  edge  will  require 
r.  little  ingenuity.  Moisten  the  binding  thoroughly 
on  the  plain  side  as  well  as  on  the  gummed,  and 
stretch  it  round 
fhe  curve  between 
the  fingers  and 
thumbs.  The  same 
difficulty  will  oc- 
cur in  the  curved 
back  of  the  next 
model. 

After  binding, 
slip  the  division 
into  position,  tak- 
ing care  to  have 
only  a  very  little 
glue  on  the  flaps. 

Next  cut  a  rec-  Pei-.p.ch.«    .i.w 

tangular    piece    >4 

inch  larger  each  way  than  the  bottom  of  the  body, 
bind  its  edges  and  glue  into  position  to  form  the 
base. 

Exercise  21.    A  Pen  and  Ink  Tray. 

This  model  is  not  very  difficult  but  requires  care 
i-i  cutting  out  and  fitting  the  divisions. 

The  drawings  should  be  those  given  in  the  dia- 
i^rani. 
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Tlic  order  of  the  practical  work  is  the  same  as  application  of  cardboard  work  to  the  teaching  of 
in  the  stationery  case,  and  little  difficulty  should  be  solid  geometry.  The  construction  of  the  re"-ular 
exf)erienced  if  the  instructions  are  followed. 

The  develcipmcnt  of  a  small  box  is  shewn.     This 
box  should  be  made  and  glued  into  position  as  shewn 

Ex.21.  R   Pen  and   Ink  TraM.-<^ 

Devele 


in  the  perspective  view.  A  strip  shouid  then  be  fit- 
ted against  the  front  of  it  and  glued  into  position. 
This  strip  is  not  shewn  in  the  developments  of  this 
exercise,  but  its  size  is  easily  obtained.  It  will  re- 
quire a  small  glue  flap  at  either  end  and  must  also 
be  glued  to  the  front  of  the  stamp  box.  The  small 
square  corners  enclosed  by  this  strip  are  for  ink 
bottles. 

This  model  will  conclude  the  present  series  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  course  given  will  have  proved 

helpful     and      suggestive 
to    teachers     desirous   of 


Cx   21  ■    Stamp  Box   to 
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doing  something  along 
.the  newer  lines  of  educa- 
tional development.  Many 
exercises  will  suggest 
themselves  and  a  hun- 
dred and  one  useful  ar- 
with  educational  advan- 
ticles  may  be  constructed 
tage  to  the  pupils.  The 
articles  given  in  this  ser- 
ies have  been  typical  of 
several  methods  of  construction  and  the  thoughtful 
teacher  will  have  little  trouble  in  applying  these 
methods  to  many  other  articles. 

In  the  opening  number  of  the  first  series,  it  was 
claimed  for  cardboard  work  that  it  was  applicable 
throughout  many  grades  of  the  schools.  Tn 
response  to  several  requests  from  teachers  of  high 
schools,  the  next  scries  of  articles  will  deal  with  the 


re  r  s  p  e  c  1 


solids  and  of  solids  to  illustrate  various  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry  will  be  given. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS  AS  SEEN  BY  A  NEW 
BRUNSWICK  TEACHER. 

BY  GEO.  J.  TRUEMAN. 
Concluded  from  Marcli. 

In  the  school  known  here  as  a  "Realgymnasium," 
less  Latin  is  taught  and  no  Greek,  and  in  the 
"Oberreal"  school,  so  called,  neither  of  the  classical 
languages  is  taught.  Of  the  former  there  are  in 
this  city  eight  with  an  enrolment  of  4,099,  and  of 
the  latter  only  two.  Tlie  schools  in  which  Latin 
alone  of  the  classics  is  taught,  have  not  been  regard- 
ed with  much  favor  by  many  of  the  educational 
leaders,  and  a  protracted  struggle  has  been  going 
on  in  connection  with  them.  In  1890  the  Emperor, 
met  the  educational  leaders  in  a  conference,  and  in 
his  opening  address  called  on  them  to  modernize  the 
old  classical  high  school,  by  introducing  more 
science  and  mathematics,  English,  German  and 
French.  To  carry  this  out  would  mean  that  Latin 
and  Greek  would  no  longer  have  the  attention  pre- 
viously given  to  them,  llie  leaders  of  these  schools 
while  little  inclined  to  accept  this  necessary  conse- 
quence, realized  that  if  the  change  was  not  made  in 
the  Gymnasium  proper,  the  no  Latin,  or  no  Latin 
and  Greek  schools  would  attract  those  students  who 
wished  a  more  practical  education.  Being  unwilling 
to  admit  that  these  latter  classes  of  schools  are  at 
all  necessary,  the  leaders  of  the  classical  Gymnasium 
saw  no  other  course  open  than  to  accept  the  lesser 
of  the  two  evils,  and  maintain  their  position  at  the 
expense  of  the  classical  languages.  Prof.  Momm- 
sen,  a  man  of  world-wide  re]iutaticin  as  a  historian, 
said  at  the  1890  conference: 

"  The  Latin  of  the  Realgymnasium  is  the  worst  feature 
of  our  educational  system.  Every  hour  given  in  these 
schools  to  the  study  of  Latin  is  worse  than  thrown  away. 
For  when  a  young  man  busies  himself  with  those  studies 
that  arc  not  suited  to  his  tastes  or  purposes,  it  is  a  form 
of  '  inlellecl  murder  (Geislcsmord).  This  he  said  not 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  study  of  Latin,  but  because 
he  believed  that  only  two  classes  of  high  schools  are  neces- 
sary :  the  classical  gymnasium  fiir  those  who  wish  to  enter 
the    learned    professions,    and    tlio    no    Latin    and    Greek 
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schools   for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  enter  technical 
schools,  agricultural  colleges,  etc." 

As  already  indicated  the  new  course  of  instruction 
adopted  in  1892,  as  a  result  of  this  conference,  took 
a  middle  course,  and  pleased  no  one.  This  could 
not  so  remain ;  and  in  1901  a  new  course  was  adopt- 
ed, which  is  really  a  return  to  that  formerly  in  force. 
Latin  and  Greek  are  reinstated  in  their  full  strength 
in  the  classical  Gymnasium.  This  is  not  as  would 
appear  at  first  sight,  a  "back  down,"  for  science  and 
the  modern  languages.  It  is  just  the  reverse.  In 
1890  the  classical  leaders  believed  that  by  giving 
only  an  hour  or  two  a  week  to  these  subjects  they 
could  satisfy  modern  demands  and  still  maintain  the 
position  of  their  schools,  as  the  only  secondary 
schools  in  Prussia.  They  now  realize  this  to  be 
impossible,  and  are  forced  to  admit  that  for  different 
professions,  students  require  different  preparatory 
training — for  some,  Latin  and  Greek,  for  some 
Latin  only,  and  for  others  neither  of  these.  The 
Germans  are  a  logical  people,  and  having  once 
admitted  this  principle,  they  accepted  at  once  the 
conditions  that  its  acceptance  involved,  and  opened 
the  university  to  all  students  who  liave  successfully 
completed  the  nine  years'  course  in  any  of  these 
forms  of  schools.  The  doors  of  the  universities  are 
open  to  them  without  Latin  and  without  Greek.  The 
universitv  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  pre- 
paring to  give  elementary  courses  in  these  subjects 
inside  the  university  itself,  as  they  claim  that  any 
student  who  has  been  unwise  enough  to  enter  with- 
out at  least  Latin,  will  immediately  see  his  mistake 
and  hasten  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  My  own 
experience  here  leads  me  to  think  that  this  latter 
view  is  the  right  one.  In  almost  every  lecture  one 
hears  more  or  less  Latin,  and  it  would  be  at  least 
uncomfortable  to  know  nothing  of  that  language. 
Germany,  however,  is  now  a  great  manufacturing 
nation,  and  her  technical  schools  are  growing  even 
faster  than  her  universities.  In  one  such  school 
here  there  are  4.000  students,  and  the  no  Latin  and 
no  Greek  schools  will  find  their  proper  work  in  pre- 
paring young  men  to  enter  these  institutions. 

Prof.  Paulsen,  the  leading  professor  of  "Padago- 
gik,"  in  the  Berlin  LTniversity,  and  a  man  well  known 
in  America,  through  his  works  on  Philosophy, 
.speaking  of  the  new  course  of  instrtiction  said : 

"  The  intercourse  betw'een  the  modern  peoples  of  Europe 
is  becoming  ever  wider  and  deeper,  not  only  commercially, 
but  also  personally  and  intellectually.  Berlin,  Paris,  Londr  n, 
Rome,  have  become  neighbors.  No  one  can  prevent  the  free 
exchange  of  ideas  between  these.  Four  hundred  years  ago 
there  w-as  also  a  close  connection  between  them.  Thry 
then  had  one  religion,  one  educational  aim,  one  language. 
(Latin),  and  with  this  the  same  intellectual  development, 
the  united  product  of  Christianity  and  of  ancient  culture. 
Each  had  little  to  say  of  and  for  itself,  and  the  learning 
of  a  modern  language  was  unnecessary.  Now-  these  same 
nations  are  widely  different  from  each  other ;  each  has  its 
peculiar  national  stamp,  each  has  something  to  say  that 
is  peculiarly  its  own,  and  therefore  the  knowledge  of 
modern  languages  is  now  indispensable.  This  is  particularly 


true  in  regard  to  our  relation  to  the  English-speaking 
world.  Anyone  who  studies  in  any  branch  of  knowledge 
can  plainly  not  do  without  English.  This  is  also  true  of 
those  who  enter  business  or  public  life;  to  these  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  even  now  almost  an  absolute  necessity, 
and  it  will  ever  become  more  necessary  as  Germany  be- 
comes a  great  sea  and  w-orld  power.  English  is  the  lan- 
guage which  is  spoken  on  all  seas  and  all  continents.  The 
politician,  the  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  the  judge,  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor,  cannot  do  without  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  new  course  of  instruction  gives  expression 
to  this  well-known  fact  in  that  it  grants  to  the  local 
authorities  the  power,  to  make  this  language,  which  has 
until  now  been  optional,  compulsory,  in  place  of  French." 

I  have  had  the  pleastire  of  spending  a  considerable 
time  in  each  of  these  different  schools  and  hope  at 
a  later  date  to  relate  to  the  readers  of  the  Review 
some  of  my  experiences.  These  may  be  more  useful 
than  the  somewhat  dry  facts  I  have  just  thrown 
together. 


AENEAS  CAMERON— AN  APPRECIATION. 

BV   AX    OLD    BOV — IN    SYDNEY    AC.\DEMY    RECORD. 

\\'hen  the  principalship  of  the  Sydney  Academy 
became  vacant  in  the  Autumn  of  1873  the  trustees 
put  the  position  up  to  auction  in  the  old  orthodo.x 
way.  The  successful  bidder  was  a  man  whom  we 
shall  call,  for  want  of  a  better  name.  Swivel  Senni- 
cam.  Whether  he  was  wanting  in  governing  ability 
Oi  was  trying  to  introduce  a  system  of  school  man- 
agement and  teaching  at  variance  with  the  laws  of 

Calkin  and  Pestalozzi,  will  never  be  known 

The  lord  of  misrule  sat  enthroned.  The  principal 
bore  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outraged  students  with 
Christian  resignation  until  one  stormy  day  in  Janu- 
ary, 1874,  they  wearied  of  playing  pranks,  and  of 
trying  to  provoke  him,  and  there  arose  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  master  a  bright  young  lady  who  gravely 
moved  that  Mr.  Sennicam  be  asked  to  resign.  This 
was  duly  seconded,  and  upon  being  put  to  the 
school  was  carried  unanimously.  A  motion  to' 
adjourn  was  also  carried  and  the  students  filed  out, 
leaving  the  principal  alone  in  his  principality.  He 
took  the  hint  and  went  west,  leaving  a  demoralized 
school  to  his  successor.  After  a  few  da}'s  the  new 
principal  came.  He  was  a  beardless  young  man  of 
twenty.  It  was  no  pleasant  task  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos.  However,  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
students  to  take  the  measure  of  the  man.  and  from 
the  day  that  he  entered  upon  his  duties  Aeneas  Cam- 
eron was  the  master.  He  brought  into  use  new 
methods  of  study  along  particular  lines.  He  in- 
spired his  classes  with  his  own  buoyant  enthusiasm. 
Old  students  came  back  to  take  courses  in  literature 
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and  mathematics,  astronomy  and  languages.  The 
school  was  filled  with  those  who  were  eager  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  His  methods  of  instruction 
and  management  were  peculiar  to  himself.  Like 
every  other  good  teacher  he  was  no  mere  imitator, 
but  impressed  upon  all  his  individuality.  He  gov- 
erned without  apparent  effort,  and  he  taught  by 
stirring  up  the  spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  fond 
of  outside  games He  was  not  an  educa- 
tionist nor  an  educationalist — he  was  an  educator, 
a  teacher,  heaven-born  if  you  wish,  who  hated  all 
sham  and  hypocrisy,  whether  in  the  schools  or  in 
life  as  it  is  lived.  With  this  hatred  he  endeavored 
to  fill  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  sought  to  imbue  them  with  the  love  of  truth. 
There  are  many  men  and  women  in  the  world  to- 
day who  are  better  because  Aeneas  Cameron  lived 
and  taught He  was  a  man  of  the  world  with- 
out being  frivolous,  and  a  man  of  letters  without 
being  a  pedant. 


LONG  AGO. 

I  once  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nestled  in  our  orchard  trees : 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name — 

My  friends  were  wood  chucks,  toads  and  bees ; 
I  knew  what  thrived  in  yonder  glen; 

What  plants  would  soothe  a   stone-bruised  to?; 
Oh  I  was  very  learned  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  knew  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Where  checkerberries  could  be   found; 
I  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill, 

Where  pickerel  lay  that  w-eighed  a  pound ! 
I  knew  the  wood— the  very  tree —  ' 

Where  lived  the  poaching,   saucy  crow; 
And   all   the   woods   and  crows  knew  me — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

And,  pining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot. 
Only  to  learn  the  solemn  truth— 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Yet  here's  this  youngster  at  my  knee 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know; 
To  think  I  once  was  wise  as  he — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago.< 

I  know  it's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  Fates  decree  ; 
Yet,  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain, 

I  tell  you  what  my  wish  sliould  be  : 
I'd  wish  I  was  a  boy  again, 

Back  with  the  friends  I  used  to  know; 

For  I  was,  oh  !  so  happy  then— 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eiti^ciw  Field. 


TWIN  FLOWERS  ON  THE  PORTAGE. 

They  cover  in  a  twinkling  lin.,1 
The  mosses,  green  and  yellow ; 
One  flower  would  be  Tilania's  boast, 
Without  her  lovely,  fellow. 

But  linked  in  fragile  twos  they  droop 
Where'er  the  vines   may  wander ; 
.^Vbove  the  hidden  loop  in  loop 
They  seem  to  drowse  and  ponder. 

If  form  could  wake  in  sound,  these  cones 
Would  haunt  the  dewy  hollow 
With  t<abors  taut,  and  golden  drones. 
And   dancing  flutes  that    follow. 

If  odors  risen  from  Orient  wells 
Might  don  a  sea  apparel. 
The  blooms  would  beam  as  rosy  .shells 
Beneath  a  sea  of  beryl. 

If  flowers  could  form  in  thought,  these  lights 

Would  be  the  gentle  seeming 

That  virgin  fairies  bend  on  knights 

When  they  are  half  a-dreaniiiig. 

Where  on  the  portage  now  they  droop 
In  tint  and  odor  mellow, 
One  flower  would  grace  Titania's  troop 
Without  her  lovely  fellow. 

Duncan  Ca»ipl>c//  Scott. 


Do  you  ask,  what  the  birds  say?     The  sparrow,  the  dove. 

The  liimet.  and  thrush  say,  I  love,  I  love. 

In  the  winter  they  are  silent,  the  wind  is  so  strong; 

What  it  says  I  don't  know,  but  it  sings  a  loud  song. 

But  green  boughs,  and  blossoms,  and  suimy,  warm  weather, 

And  singing  and  loving  all   come  back  together. 


The  Easter  lilies,  tall  and  slight. 
With  golden  anthers  gleaming, 

Within   their   waxen  bosoms   whhe 
Of  holy  things  are  dreammg. 

And  stirring  softly,  say  apart,— 
Blessed    are   the   pure    in   heart. 


-Sclcctci 


One  sweet  woman,  who  loves  both  children  and 
flowers,  is  doing  a  beautiful  work  this  spring.  She 
is  making  the  rounds  of  the  schools  of  her  county 
and  presenting  each  child  with  a  package  of  seeds. 
No :  she  doesn't  buy  them.  They  are  all  of  her  own 
growing.  Her  garden  is  a  big,  old-fashioned 
countrv  garden,  that  is  a  sort  of  supply  house  for 
neighbors  and  friends  of  .seeds  and  liulbs  and  plants 
and  cuttings  and  blossoms. 

In  every  community  there  arc  women  who  niight 
follow  the  example  of  my  generous  friend,  in  giving 
seeds  to  the  scho9l  children.  Here  is  work  for  the 
clubs  and  village  improvement  societies,  as  well  as 
the  individual  flower-lover. — So^iihcrn  Hihicatioual 
Journal. 


"I  KKAi)  the  Rf.vif.w  with  great  interest,  as  T  have 
done  for  the  past  twelve  years." — T, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

Loose  diamonds  found  scattered  in  different  places 
in  North  America  are  thought  to  have  been  trans- 
ported by  glaciers,  and  on  following  up  the  probable 
courses  of  their  movement  it  is  found  that  the  lines 
converge  in  what  is  called  the  barren  territory 
around  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
Canada  and  Australia  should  have  representation 
on  the  new  Council  of  Defence,  over  which  the 
Prime  Minister  presides. 

The  number  of  Canadians  who  have  seats  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  has  been  increased  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Chas.  R.  Devlin,  of  Aylmer,  Que.,  as 
.  the  member  for  Galway.  He  is  an  adherent  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  party,  and  takes  the  place  of  Col. 
Lynch,  who  was  unseated  by  being  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  treason.  There  are  now  eight 
Canadians  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  while 
in  the  I'pper  House,  in  addition  to  Lord  Strath- 
cona  and  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  there  are  several 
peers  who  are  connected  with  this  country  by  birth 
or  residence. 

The  syndicate  of  P.ritish  and  Canadian  capitalists 
who  have  bought  the  Magdalen  Islands  intend  to 
establish  there  a  fish  industry  of  more  than  ordinarv 
proportions.  A  large  number  of  Norwegian  and 
.Scottish  fishermen  have  been  engaged. 

The  legislative  assembly  of  Newfoundland  has 
renewed  the  French  shore  modus  vivendi  for  the 
current  year,  in  the  belief  that  the  home  government 
intends  to  redress  the  colony's  grievances  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

The  use  of  the  French  tricolor  among  our  French- 
Canadian  fellow  subjects  is  open  to  many  objections 
from  their  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  that  of 
their  English-speaking  compatriots :  and  does  not 
really  represent  any  connection  with  the  French 
Republic  except  that  of  language.  A  new  flag, 
which  has  for  its  basis  one  of  the  earlier  French 
flags,  has  been  displayed  in  TMontreal,  and  mav  be 
generally  adopted  as  a  distinctively  French-Can- 
adian emblem.  It  is  of  blue  with  a  white  cross 
e.xtendiiiof  throughout  its  length  and  breadth,  and 
with  a  white  fleur-de-lis  in  each  corner. 

It  is  definitely  announced  that  the  proposed  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  is  to  have  a  Canadian 
.\tlantic  terminus. 

The  London  Times  has  published  its  first  l\Iar- 
coni  wireless  message  from  America.  The  station 
at  Table  Head,  Glace  Bay.  will  soon  be  formallv 
opened  for  commercial  service. 

The  King  has  left  England  for  Lisbon,  and  the 
Queen  for  Copenhagen.  King  Edward  before  his 
return  will  visit  Spain,  France,  Italy  and  Malta. 

Affairs  in  Macedonia  are  said  to  be  more  threat- 
ening. The  promised  reforms  in  the  Turkish  ad- 
ministration, if  they  come  at  all,  may  come  too  late. 


The  unprecedented  rush  of  immigrants  to  Canada 
has  made  it  necessary  to  put  extra  steamers  on  the 
transatlantic  route.  Not  only  are  people  coming  this 
year  in  larger  numbers,  but  they  are  of  a 'superior 
class.  The  government  offers  to  actual  settlers  a 
free  grant  of  i6o  acres  of  land.  These  grants  are 
only  for  British  subjects.  A  foreigner,  to  obtain 
such  a  grant,  must  first  reside  in  the  country  tliree 
years  and  then  become  naturalized.  Most  of  the 
immigrants  from  the  United  States,  however, 
obtain  land  by  purchase,  for  which  they  do  not  need 
to  be  naturalized.  It  is  estimated  that  Canada  has 
room  for  ten  times  her  present  population. 

A  Canadian  press  association  using  the  wireless 
telegraph  is  to  be  formed,  with  headquarters  at 
Table  Head.  It  will  furnish  and  collect  onlv  such 
news  as  is  of  interest  to  Canadian  readers. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  rebellion  in  ^Morocco, 
the  government  declines  to  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  foreigners  travelling  in  the  interior. 

Household  slavery  has  been  |)artl\-  abolished  in 
German  West  Africa,  and  will  in  time,  imder  the 
new  laws,  be  extinct.  In  German  East  .\frica.  also, 
a  transfer  of  ownership  is  not  permitted,  and  slaves 
are  permitted  to  buy  their  freedom.  Ultimately 
slavery  will  disappear. 

A  Canadian  explorer  in  Egvpt  has  discovered  the 
tomb  of  the  first  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the 
Pharaoh  under  whom  the  oppression  of  the  Israel- 
ites began.  This  tomb  is  one  of  the  largest  known, 
and  the  inscriptions  on  its  walls  are  expected  to 
throw  light  upon  some  important  matters  in  sacred 
history. 

.Advices  from  the  .-Xntarctic  exploration  ship  Dis- 
covery tell  that  she  wintered  four  hundred  miles 
further  south  than  anv  previous  expedition,  and 
that  her  commander,  Capt.  Scott,  had  reached  an 
extensive  mountainous  region  hitherto  unknown, 
proving  conclusively  that  a  vast  continent  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  the  Antarctic  region. 

The  volcanoes  in  IMartinique  and  .St.  AHncent  are 
again  reported  to  be  active. 

Prosperity  and  contentment  have  taken  the  place 
of  distress  in  the  island  of  Trinidad,  since  the  cul- 
tiytion  of  cocoa  has  replaced  the  less  profitable 
sugar  industry. 

The  occupation  of  Kano,  in  Northern  Nigeria, 
has  been  followed  bv  the  occupation  of  Sokoto, 
after  a  feeble  resistance  bv  its  IMohammedan  rulers. 
This  brings  under  the  authority  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment a  native  population  of  twenty-five  millions, 
and  will  put  an  end  to  inter-tribal  wars,  slave  raid- 
ings  and  cannibalism,  and  open  up  the  country  to 
missionary  effort. 

Lord  Alverstone.  Chief  Justice  of  England.  IMr. 
Justice  Armour,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
and  Sir  Louis  Jette.  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Que- 
bec, have  been  selected  as  the  British  members  of 
the  Alaska  tribunal. 
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The  United  States  Senate  having  ratified  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty,  it  only  waits  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  Colnibia  to  make  it  binding.  The 
United  States  agrees  by  this  treaty  to  open  the  canal 
for  traffic  within  fourteen  years.  The  canal  is  to 
be  about  forty-six  miles  in  length,  and  for  nearly 
one-half  of  the  distance  will  be  at  sea  level.  It  is 
estimated  that  about  two-tifths  of  the  work  of  con- 
struction has  already  been  done  by  the  French  com- 
panies, whose  rights  and  properties  will  be  pur- 
chased by  the  L'nited  States. 

The  revolution  in  Honduras  has  caused  the  Ignit- 
ed States  to  send  its  Caribbean  squadron  to  the 
coasts  of  the  little  republic  to  protect  American  (by 
which  is  meant  United  States)  interests.  (It  is,  by 
the  way,  unfortunate  that  the  United  States,  after 
having  decided  that  the  words  Ignited  States  are  a 
proper  noun  in  the  singular  number,  has  no  attribu- 
tive name  by  which  it  can  distinguish  itself  from  the 
rest  of  America.) 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  issued  a  decree  by  which 
liberty  of  worship  is  granted  to  his  subjects  of 
every  creed,  forced  labor  abolished,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  local  self-g  iveniment  promised.  There  are 
wide-spread  rejoicings.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  religious  freedom  was  unknown 
before  in  Russia :  tliat  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
1861  was  ineffective ;  or  that  local  government  is  a 
new  thing.  All  these  reforms  are  but  extensions 
of  former  liberties.  The  Czar's  government,  though 
autocratic,  reflects  the  will  of  the  people  and  com- 
mands their  affection  more  than  that  of  manv 
nominal  republics,  in  which  dominant  faction  holds 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  terror.  In  his 
new  manifesto,  he  refers  the  details  of  his  measures 
to  provincial  government  councils  and  district 
administrations,  and  invites  the  help  of  persons  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  the  public  in  perfecting 
his  plans.  Indeed,  one  feature  of  the  proposed 
reforms  is  to  free  individuals  to  some  extent  from 
the  absolute  control  of  the  communes,  or  local  repre- 
sentative assemblies. 


'ROUND  TABLE  TALKS. 

S. — In  keeping  a  set  of  farm  books  by  double  entry, 
what  accounts  would  you  think  it  desirable  to  open  at 
first;  and  wliat  clhers  would  you  expect  to  open  as 
occasion  required  ? 

It  would,  of  course,  be  not  onlv  desirable,  but 
necessary,  to  open  an  account  for  the  farmer's 
investment  in  the  business.  This  might  be  called 
Capital  Account,  or  Capital  Stock  Account : 
or  might  bear  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 
Against  this  must  be  opened  such  property 
accounts  as  may  be  thought  desirable ;  and  the 
number  must  be  in  each  case  largely  a  matter  of 
judgment.  If  the  farmer,  the  owner  of  the  busi- 
ness, were  also  owner  of  the  land  and  buildings,  and 
of  the  live  stock  and  farming  implements,  accounts 
might    be    opened    for    Real    Estate,    Uve    Stock, 


Farming  Implements,  Cash,  Bills  (if  any),  and 
such  other  real  or  representative  values  as  would 
make  up  the  whole  of  the  ca])its/  invested.  Where 
it  was  necessary  or  advisable  to  Keep  a  separate 
account  for  separate  fields  or  for  separate  classes  of 
live  stock.  Real  Estate  and  Live  Stock  accounts 
must  be  divided  accordingly.  One  would  expect  to 
open  later  a  Wages  Account,  or  its  equivalent ;  an 
account  for  expenses  in  connection  with  each  par- 
ticular crop  or  product  that  it  was  desirable  to  keep 
separate  for  the  information  of  the  owner  of  the 
business,  a  General  Expense  Account,  and  finally 
a  general  Loss  and  Gain  Account ;  as  well  as  such 
bank  accounts  and  personal  accounts  as  the  tran- 
sactions would  from  time  to  time  require.  If  the 
farmer  were  working  upon  leased  land.  Rent  would 
be  an  account  too  important  to  omit;  if  with  bor- 
rowed capital,  he  would  need  accounts  for  Bills 
Payable  and  for  Interest.  The  evident  purpose  of 
the  question  is  to  test  the  student's  skill  in  discern- 
ing the  diflferent  branches  of  the  business,  and 
selecting  suitable  names  for  the  several  accounts 
involved  in  this  division.  J.  V. 


S.  C.^  I.  (a)  Mention  two  nitrogenous  substances 
found  in  plants,  and  state  by  what  tests  you  would  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other,  and  from  the  carbohy- 
drates. 

(b)  Show  whether  these  two  substances  were  formed 
within  or  without  the  plant,  and  point  out  some  of  the 
conditions  necessary  to  their  formation. 

2.  Show,  basing  your  arguinent  on  experiment,  what 
the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  square  inch  would  be  at  any 
place  when  the  mercury  stands  28^  inches  high,  it  being 
given  that  a  cubic  inch  of  mercury  weighs  half  a  pound. 
I.  (a)  Albumin  and  gluten  are  two  of  the  nitro- 
genous substances  found  in  plants.  The  former  is 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  coagulated  by  heating 
the  water  in  which  it  is  dissolved,  and  by  alcohol. 
Gluten  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  The  albuminoids 
are  stained  a  deep  yellow  by  nitric  acid,  and  are 
more  readily  putrescible  than  carbohydrates,  as  can 
be  shown  by  leaving  them  in  a  moist  condition 
exposed  to  warm  air. 

(b)  The  plant  obtains  its  food-materials  from 
the  soil  and  air.  But  neither  albumin  nor  fibrin  is 
a  constitutent  of  the  soil  or  air.  Evidentlv.  then, 
both  of  them  must  be  formed  within  the  plant. 
The  growing  plant  must  be  supplied  with  substan- 
ces containing,  collectively,  the  elements  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur,  of  which 
these  albuminoids  are  composed.  Ordinary  plants 
obtain  the  first  three  of  these  elements  from  carbon, 
dioxide  and  water;  nitrogen  mostly  from  the 
nitrates  in  the  soil ;  and  sulphur  from  tlie  soil  sul- 
phates. 

2.  If  a  tube  of  mercury,  say  36  inches  long,  closed 
at  one  end,  be  set  vertically  with  the  open  end  in 
a  ves.sel  of  mercury,  part  of  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  will  run  out  into  the  vessel  below,  but  the  rest, 
to  tlie  height  of  28^  inches  in  this  case,  will  remain 
in  the  tube.     It  is  evident  that  the  onlv  bodv  in  a 
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position  to  exert  a  force  sufficient  to  counteract 
gravity  and  maintain  the  mercury  in  the  tube, 
notwithstanding  its  tendency  to  descend  the  tube,  is 
the  air  which  is  pressing  upon  the  exposed  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  vessel.  Suppose  the  area  of 
a  cross-section  of  the  bore  of  the  tube  to  be  1-15  of 
a  square  inch.  Since  mercury,  like  other  liquids, 
transmits  pressure  equally  to  equal  surfaces,  and 
undiminished  in  all  directions,  the  air  pressure  at 
the  mouth  of  the  tube  must  be  exerted  in  an  upward 
direction  and  be  equal  to  the  pressure  on  a  surface 
of  1-15  of  a  square  inch  ;  and  this  pressure  supports 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  to  a  height  of  28^  inches. 
Now  if  the  air  pressure  on  1-15  of  a  square  inch 
supports  this  column  of  mercury,  the  air  pressure 
on  15-15  sq.  in.,  i.e.,  a  whole  square  inch,  would 
support  15  such  columns,  which  15  columns,  put 
together  side  by  side  into  one  column,  would  make 
a  column  i  sq.  in.  in  area  at  the  base  and  285^  in. 
high.  But  a  column  i  sq.  in.  in  area  at  the  base  and 
28 >4  in.  in  height  would  contain  just  28^  cubic 
inches  of  mercury ;  and  since  i  cu.  in.  of  mercury 
weighs  V2  lb.,  28^  cu*.  in.  of  mercury  would  weigh 
T&y,  times  y2  lb.  or  14J4  lbs.  Since  the  pressure 
of  the  air  on  i  sq.  in.  then,  at  this  time,  would 
support  a  colninn  of  mercury  iveighing  14%  lbs., 
the  air  pressure  upon  a  square  inch  must  be  equal  to 
14M  lbs.  J.  B. 


E.  L.  M. — Is  there  another  kind  of  Crossbill  besides  the 
white  winged  Crossbill?     If  so,  what  is  it  called? 

The  American  or  red  Crossbill  is  also  found  in 
this  province.  According  to  Chapman's  descrip- 
tion the  body  of  the  male  is  a  dull  red  color,  bright- 
er on  the  rump,  browner  on  the  back,  wings  and  tail 
fuscous  (brown  or  grayish  black).  The  bodv  of 
the  female  is  dull  olive-green,  yellower  on  the  rump, 
indistinctly  mottled  with  blackish  on  the  head  and 
back,  mixed  with  whitish  on  the  under  parts. 

S.  B. — Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  literature  is  re- 
quired for  the  N.  B.  Normal  School  examinations  f)r 
license  in  June' 

You  should  read  the  Review.  See  official  notices 
in  December,  also  in  this  number. 


D.    M.    L.— Please   publish    a    short    account    of   Charles 
Kingsley  as  a  literary  man. 

Charles  Kingsley  was  born  at  Holne,  Devonshire, 
June  12,  1819,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1875.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  with 
honors,  in  1842.  After  spending  a  few  months  in 
the  study  of  law,  he  took  up  theologv.  In  1844  he 
became  rector  of  the  church  at  Everslev.  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  for  a  time  professor  of  modern  history  at  Cam- 
bridge, afterwards  Canon  of  Chester,  subsequently 
of  Westminster,  and  was  a  chaplain  to  the  Queen. 
His  best  known  works  are  Alton  Locke,  Tailor  and 
Poet,  a  novel ;  Westward  Ho  ;  Phjethon  :  Hypatia  • 
The    Heroes,    or    Greek    Fairv    Tales;    Hereward  ■ 


other  stories  and  essays,  and  a  collection  of  poems. 
He  took  great  interest  in  the  working  classes,  and 
in  his  preaching  and  writings  devoted  much 
thought  and  time  to  improving  their  condition. 

W.  W.  H. —  (a)  Can  you  give  me  the  name  and  addri'ss 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  British  Columbia? 

(6)  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  limited  "  after 
the  name  of  a  firm  or  company. 

(f)   Why  is  a  tall  chimney  better  than  a  .shorter  one? 

(a)  Alex.  Robinson,  B.A.,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

(b)  The  liability  of  each  shareholder  in  a  firm 
or  company  is  "limited"  by  the  number  of  shares  he 
has  taken,  so  that  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute beyond  the  amount  of  his  shares. 

(c)  On  account  of  the  greater  draught,  which 
helps  to  project  smoke  and  dangerous  gases  further 
into  the  upper  air. 


A.  M.  H. — Kindly  suggest  through  the  Review  some 
mottoes  suitable  for  school  interior  decoration  or  for  other 
school  use. 

Mottoes  and  gems  of  literature  to  be  memorized, 
contributed  to  the  Review  by  Miss  M.  E.  Knowl- 
ton : 

Success    is    nought — Endeavor's    all. —  Robert    Brozi-uing. 
Why  stay  we  on  this  earth  unless  to  grow? 
Look  one  step  forward  and 
Secure  that  step ! 
-Aspire  !    break  bounds,  I  say — 
Endeavor   to  be  good— and  better  still— and   best. — Ibid. 
He  who  stoops   lowest,  may  find  most.  — Ibid. 

Think  that  to-day  shall  never  dawn  again. — Dante. 
Hear  the  truth,  and  bear  the  truth. 
And  bring  the  truth  to  bear  on  all  you  are; 
And  do,  assured  that  only  good  comes  thence. 
Be  true,  at  any  price. — Brouining. 
The  least  flower,  with  a  brimming  cup,  may  stand 
And  share  its  dew-drops  with  another  near. 
Be  the  day  weary,  and  never  so  long. 
At   last  the  bell   ringeth  the  even-song. 

— .4  SLxtcenth  Century  Saying. 
Forgiveness  is  the  only  cure  of  wrong. — Geo.  Maedonald. 

There  is  no  service  like  his  that  serves  because  he  loves. 
— Sir  PliiUp  Sidney. 

The  sky  is  very  black. 

'Tis  true, — ■ 
But  just  behind  it 
Shines  the  blue ! 
Wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  \\{e.— Tennyson. 
Grace  is  the  result  of  forgotten  toil — A.  Maedonald. 
Wonder  on, 
'Till   truth  makes   all   things   plain.  — SIial;espearc. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  its  cloud. 
May  we 
Go   forward,   face  new  tiines — 
The   better   day.  — Broivning. 
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God,  you   see,   God  plants  us   where  we  grow.       — Ibid. 
Hushed  be  every  thought  that  springs 
From  out  the  bitterness  of  things. 

— IVordsworlh. 


It  shotild  be  remembered  tbat  it  is  contrary  to 
our  rule  to  answer  questions  if  the  name  of  the 
writer  is  not  sent  in  confidence. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  Superior  school  at  Seal  Cove,  Grand  Manan,  Mr. 
Jas.  A.  Edmunds,  teacher,  has  raised  forty  dollars  by  means 
of  school  entertainments  towards  a  library.  Sixty  dollars 
is  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  and  expended. 


Mr.  C.  H.  Acheson,  formerly  of  the  High  School,  Monc- 
lon,  has  been  appointed  acting  principal  of  the  Normal 
School  at  Johannesburg,  S.  A.,  in  place  of  the  late  Dr. 
Mullin.  Mr.  Acheson  left  this  province  last  fall  to  assume 
the  assistant  principalship  of  the  Johannesburg  school,  and 
also  to  act  as  one     of  the  inspectors  of  that  district. 


Mr.  Geo.  J.  Trueman,  whose  interesting  letter  on  Ger- 
man schools  appears  on  another  page,  is  now  making  a 
vacation  tour,  with  his  wife,  from  Berlin  to  Heidelberg, 
visiting  the  principal  cities  on  the  way.  He  expects  to 
enter  the  university  at  the  latter  place  for  the  summer 
term,  which  begins  April  25th. 


The  sum  of  $150,000  has  been  given  to  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  provide  a  pension  fund  for  professors.  It  is  de- 
signed to  place  tha^  amount  at  compound  interest  until 
1914,  when  it  will  amount  to  $250,000.  Professors  will  be 
retired  on  attaining  the  age  of  seventy  years. 


Acadia  college  has  another  forward  movement  in  view. 
The  millionaire,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  has  promised  to  give  to 
the  governors  of  Acadia  one  dollar  for  each  dollar  raised 
by  them  not  later  than  January  ist,  1908.  The  limit  I's 
$100,000;  and  if  that  sum  be  raised — and  it  will  be  if  the 
energetic  president.  Dr.  Trotter,  has  the  time  and  strength 
to  devote  to  the  work — Mr.  Rockefeller  will  give  to  the 
extent  of  that  amount. 


The  principal  of  the  schools -at  Smith's  Cove,  Digby 
Co.,  N.  S.,  Miss  J.  Wallace  Mortimer,  finding  her  school 
not  sutficienlly  equipped  to  enable  her  to  teach  the  scien- 
tific subjects  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  tap  "  the  rural  purse  "  sufficient 
to  procure  the  necessary  apparatus,  has  succeeded  in  rais- 
ing $40.00  for  the  purpose  by  taking  the  platform  and  de- 
livering a  course  of  readings  or  lectures.  Miss  Mortimer 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  section  for  making  use  of  her 
talents  gra-tuitously  for  such  a  noble  purpose,  and  the  sec- 
tion is  to  be  congratulated  in  having  a  teacher  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  advancement  of  her  pupils. 


schoolroom  by  lining  its  walls  and  ceiling,  inside  the 
plaster,  with  neatly  dressed  and  kiln-dried  wood,  to  which 
a  light  walnut  oil  varnish  was  applied.  The  room,  which 
used  to  be  cold,  has  been  made  very  comfortable,  and  has 
an  improved  and  cosy  look.  Trustees  in  country  dis- 
tricts, by  a  little  forethought,  and  at  slight  expense,  can 
make  improvements  that  will  add  materially  to  the  com- 
fort of  teachers  and  scholars.  The  trustees  of  the  dis- 
trict named  above  have  engaged  their  teacher  for  a  second 
term  at  an  increase  of  salary. 


The  course  at  the  "  Netherwood "  School  for  Girls, 
Rothesay,  N.  B.,  which  has  been  conducted  so  efficiently 
for  many  years  under  the  principalship  of  Mrs.  J.  Simeon 
Armstrong,  is  to  be  extended  and  improved.  There  will 
be  associated  with  Mrs.  Armstrong  as  co-principals  Miss 
E.  R.  Pitcher  and  Miss  S.  B.  Ganong,  who  have  occupied 
for  several  years  leading  positions  on  the  staff  of  the 
Halifax  Ladies'  College,  and  have  established  an  excel- 
lent reputation  as  teachers.  It  is  intended  to  offer  two 
courses,  one  for  preparing  girls  to  enter  college,  and  the 
other  to  afford  a  good  education  to  girls  not  wishing  to 
go  to  college.  The  beautiful  situation  and  ample  grounds 
at  Netherwood,  the  excellent  influence  which  the  school 
has  always  had  under  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  the  additional 
advantages  which  are  offered  for  special  training  in 
science,  English  and  modern  languages,  by  accomplished 
teachers  point  to  a  jieriod  of  increased  prosperity  and 
usefulness. 


The  trustees  of  the   South  Tetagouche  school.  Glouces- 
ter County,  during  last  summer's  vacation  improved  their 


A  sad  story  was  recently  told  by  the  Hartland,  N.  B., 
Advertiser  of  the  death  from  exposure  of  an  aged  teacher, 
Mr.  John  T.  Tuthill,  familiarly  known  as  "  Professor " 
Tuthill.  After  a  varied  life  as  soldier,  lecturer,  teacher, 
he  became  old  and  feeble,  and  was  always  homeless.  He 
taught  for  nearly  twenty  years  along  the  Tobique  river 
and  vicinity.  Though  ahvays  somewhat  erratic,  and  of 
late  years  in  his  dotage,  he  was  fond  of  teaching,  and  fe It 
deeply  when  old  age  unfitted  him  to  manage  a  school. 
On  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  past  winter,  while  walk- 
ing along  the  road  that  leads  from  Limestone,  Me.,  10 
California  Settlement,  on  the  Grand  Falls  Portage,  he 
perished  by  the  way.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale,  and 
the  thermometer  registered  20  below.  He  was  thinly  clad, 
a  tottering  feeble  pilgrim  on  life's  journey,  who  had  lived 
longer  than  man's  allotted  span;  and  pitiful  indeed  was  the 
fact  that  his  shroud  was  of  snow,  his  bier  the  frozen  earth, 
and  the  watchers  the  twinkling  stars.  With  a  smattering 
of  astronomical  lore,  he  had  loved  the  stars.  It  was  his 
custom  to  go  out  each  night  before  retiring,  "to  see."  lie 
said,  ■'  that  my  stars  are  all  in  their  right  places."  The 
"mellow  Pleiades"  w-as  his  favorite  constellation,  and  he  Ind 
learned  that  Alcyone  of  that  group  was  considered  the 
"centre  of  the  universe,"  and  on  this  he  evolved  the 
fantasy  that  there  was  heaven.  With  dying  eyes  turned 
to  this  filmy  constellation,  his  last  thought  may  have  been 
that  soon  his  wearied  soul  would  flee  from  its  w-orn-out 
temple  to  that  grand  centre  of  his  imagination. 

This  story  is  a  sad  comment  mi  the  fact  that  no  fund 
or  "  retiring  allowance "  is  availalilc  for  aged  and  worn- 
out  teachers. 
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The  Douglastown,  N.  B.,  school  hbrary  seems  to  be 
doing  for  that  community  what  every  school  Hbrary  should 
aim  to  do,  viz.,  to  create  a  taste  for  reading,  and  be  an 
influence  to  improve  the  whole  community.  Mr.  M.  R. 
Benn,  the  principal  of  the  school,  lately  stated  that  he 
hoped  that  the  number  of  volumes  would  soon  be  increased 
to  1,000  from  the  generosity  of  former  students  of  the 
school  and  from  other  sources.  Since  the  library  wis 
established,  in  i?94,  an  average  of  nearly  twelve  hundred 
volumes  have  been  read  each  year,  and  no  books  have  been 
destroyed. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Tom    Brown's   Schooi.   Days.     With   illustrations.     Cloth. 
'  Pages  360.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
A  convenient  pocket  edition,  prettily  bound,  of  this  cele- 
brated story. 


Select  Poems  of  Tennyson.     Edited  by  H.  B.  George  and 
W.  H.  Hadow.     Cloth.     Pages  154.     Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 
This  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  place  before  young 
readers  those  poems  of  Tennyson  most  suitable  for  them. 
In   the   introduction   and  notes   will  be  found  such   infor- 
mation as  teachers  are  likely  to  find  useful. 


Macmill.\n's   Story  Readers.     By   Evelyn   Sharp.     Cloth. 
Book  I.     Pages  123.     Price  lod.    Book  II.     Pages  151. 
Price  IS.       Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
These  books  are  amply  illustrated,  and  printed  in  large 
clear  type. 


Wolfe.  By  A.  G.  Bradley.  Cloth.  Pages  214.  Price 
2s.  6d.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 
This  book,  tracing  the  military  career  of  General  Wolfe, 
is  one  of  ab.sorbing  interest  to  the  Canadian  reader.  The 
greater  portion  is  taken  up  with  the  conquest  of  Louis- 
bourg  and  Quebec,  and  the  events  are  vividly  portrayed 
by  a  master  hand.  The  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the 
American  colonies  and  French  Canada  of  that  time  is  one 
well  calculated  to  absorb  the  reader's  attention,  and  show 
the  power  of  the  author  in  grasping  the  salient  points  of 
the  situation.     It  is  a  book  worth  reading. 


Alice's  Ad^ntures  in  Wonderland,  with  forty-two  il- 
lustrations and  126  pages.  Through  the  Lcoking- 
Glass,  and  What  Alice  Found  There,  with  fifty  illus- 
trations and  122  pages.  By  Lewis  Carroll.  Cloth. 
Price  IS.  each. 
These   low-priced  editions   of  children's  classics   will   he 

wonderfully  tempting  to  the  little  ones. 


Pau.kavl  ^  Golden  Treasury  of  Songs  and  Lyrics.    Book 

Third    (Eighteenth    Century).     Edited    with    notes    by 

J.    H.    Fowler,    M.    A.     Cloth.     Pages    161.      Price    Js. 

6d.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  London. 

This   well-known   collection   embraces   in   it   all   the  best 

shorter  songs  and  lyrics  in  our  language,  and  hence  claims 


the  attention  of  teachers.  The  editor  in  his  notes  to  this, 
the  third  volume,  wisely  supplements  the  original  text  by 
giving  brief  analyses  of  poems,  biographies  of  authors, 
explanations  of  historic  and  poetic  allusions,  rather  than 
the  signification  of  ordinary  phrases  that  any  good  dic- 
tionary or  the  scholar's  own-  vocabulary  will  supply. 


Triumphs  of  Science.  Edited  by  M,  A.  L.  Lane.  Cloth. 
Pages  154.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  another  of  those  interesting  little  volumes  of 
the  "  Youth's  Companion  Series,"  valuable  for  supplemen- 
tary reading  in  everyday  subjects.  It  is  made  up  of  ex- 
planations and  descriptions  of  many  of  the  wonders  of 
workmanship  and  ingenuity  which  have  attended  the  ad- 
vancement of  scientific  thought. 


Carnet  de  Notes  d'un  Voyageur  en  France.     Par  A.  C. 

Poire.     Cloth.     Pages    169.     Price    is,    6d.     Macmillan 

&  Co.,  London. 
This  memorandum  book  of  a  Traveller  in  France  is  a 
geographical    reader    giving    the    population,    climate,    re- 
sources, industries  and  other  facts  about  the  places  visited. 


A  Short  Introduction  to  Graphical  Algebra.       By  M. 

S,  Hall.     Cloth.     Pages  49.     Price   is.       }ilacmillan  & 

Co.,  London. 
The    special    student    of    algebra     will     find    interesting 
material  here  for  laboratory  practice. 


CoLOMBA.     By    Prosper    Merimee.     Edited    with    introduc- 
tion,   notes    and    vocabulary    by   Albert    Schinz,    Asso- 
ciate   in    French    Literature    in    Bryn    Mawr    College. 
Cloth.     xviii-|-226   pages.     Ginn   &    Co.,    Boston. 
This  gem  of  French  literature,  combining  the  three  mcst 
important  eltments  of  a  school  book,  art,  life,  and  interest, 
has   been   for  a  long  time  more  widely  read  in   .^mericun 
institutions  than  any  other  French  story.     Two  years  a^^o 
the  committee   of  twelve  confirmed   this  judgment   by  de- 
claring   Merimee's    masterpiece    one    of   the    most    suitable 
texts  for  hnlh   high  schools   and  colleges.     In   this  edition 
the  author  of   the   introduction,   notes  and   vocabulary  his 
spared  no  trouble  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  inodervi' 
scholarship. 


APRIL  MAGAZINES. 


The  April  Atlantic  Montldy  is  an  excellent  number  in 
the  variety  and  brightness  of  its  contents  which  embrace 
poetry,  fiction,  essays,  and  thoughtful  articles  on  current 
questions.  The  Honorable  Points  of  Ignorance  is  a  char- 
acteristic paper  by  S.  M.  Crothers,  treated  in  the  delight- 
ful vein  of  mingled  wit  and  humor,  which  the  reader  of 
the  Atlantic  knows  so  w-ell.  ..  .The  Chautauquan  is  a  "book 
number,"  and  has  a  special  cover  design.  The  Nature 
Study  for  the  month  deals  with  Early  Birds  and  Plant 
Colonies,  and  Practical  Studies  in  English  illustrate  some 
of  the  qualities  of  style  with  much  clearness.  ..  .Carlotta 
and  I  is  the  fanciful  title  of  a  series  of  cookery  papers, 
by.  Miles  Bradford,  beginning  in  the  April  Delineator,  and 
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every  month.  If  not  received  within  a  week  after  that  date,  write  to  the 
office. 

THE  REVIEW  is  sent  regularly  to  subscribers  until  notification  is 
eceived  to  discontinue  and  all  arrearages  paid. 

When  you  chan-'je  your  address,  notify  us  at  once,  giving  the  old  as 
well  as  the  new  address.     This  ivill  save  time  and  correspondence. 

The  number  on  your  address  tells  to  what  whole  number  oj  the 
REVIEW  the  subscription   is  paid. 

Address  all  correspondence  and  business  communications  to 
EDUCATIONAL   REVIEW, 

St.  John,  N.  B. 

With  this  number  the  Review  closes  its  si.\- 
teenth  volume  It  has  succeeded  beyond  the 
most  hopeful  anticipations  of  its  founders,  and  it 
has  won  a  reputation  as  a  clean,  bright  and  ])ro- 
gressive  paper. 

It  has  been  si.xteen  years  under  one  manage- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  it  is  the  oldest  educa- 
tional journal  in  Canada.  It  has  no  cause  to  com- 
plain of  want  of  support.  Although  the  majorit}- 
of  its  subscribers  are  in  the  Atlantic  prox'inces,  it 
circulates  in  every  portion  of  Canada,  and  we  have 
the  confidence  to  believe  that  it  is  welcomed 
wherever  it  goes.  The  following  taken  from  the 
Orillia  (Ont.)  Pac/cctls  a  generous  reader's  opinion 


of  what  the  Review  would  like  to  be  and  to  ac. 
complish  : 

Bright,  fresh,  and  spring-like  is  tlie  current  number  uf  ihe 
Educational  Review,  published  at  .St.  Jolin,  \ew  Bruns- 
wick, wliose  editor-in-chief  is  Mr.  G.  V:  Hay,  author  of 
Canadian  Histor)^  Readings.  We  are  particularly  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  tlie  Review  advocates  teachers 
getting  tliemsehes  and  their  pujiils  out  of  the  rut  of  text 
books,  and  training  them  to  obser\e,  to  lo\e  nature — to 
observe  birds  instead  of  killing  tliem  c.ir  robbing  tlieir  nests  ; 
to  cultivate  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers,  instead  of  mutilating 
or  destroying  them  ;  to  observe  Arbour  day.  and  remember 
its  lessons  all  the  year  round  ;  to  celebrate  Empire  day  in  a 
way  that  will  be  a  present  delight  and  a  future  inspiration 
to  maintain  the  good  name  of  our  country,  the  dignity  of  the 
sovereign,  and  tlie  majesty  of  the  law.  We  do  not  remember 
ever  seeing  a  paragraph  in  the  Review  that  was  other  than 
wholesome,  or  a  suggestion  not  calculated  to  inake  the 
reader  tliink  good  thoughts.  Pure,  practical  and  patriotic 
might  be  taken  as  its  motto.  ■ 


We  hope  to  enlarge  the  Review  and  make  it 
even  more  interesting  and  \'aluable  during  its 
seventeenth  \'ear  than  e\er  before. 


Mr.  Vroom  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the 
Review  through  his  systematic  series  of  Current 
Events  prepared  for  teachers.  His  contribution 
to  Empire  Day  in  this  number  deserves  to  be 
carefully  studied  as  it  shows  some  of  the  advant- 
ages of  the  political  institutions  of  Canada. 


Se\'eral  important  articles  are  held  (wer  to  make 
room  for  Prof.  Haycock's  paper  on  Nature  Study, 
or  as  he  appropriately  terms  it.  Neigh  borlioo'i 
Study.  It  deserves  a  close  study,  and  then  a  wide 
application  of  its  important  suggestions.  .Mthoiigh 
he  lays  down  an  outline  of  work  for  one  county  aiul 
deals  with  the  course  of  nature  study  for  Nov:i 
Scotian  schools,  his  plan  is  approiiriate  for  every 
county  and  every  province  in  Canada,  and  elsewhere. 
His  statement  of  existing  conditions  of  nature 
study:  his  admirable  plans  for  making  it  broad, 
rational  and  effective:  ami  his  evident  svinpatlu 
with  the  whole  subject,  places  his  argument  on  a 
high  plane,  and  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  all  educationists  The  highest  compliment 
that  can  be  paitl  to  its  utility  is  that  every  ener- 
getic teacher  can  begin  at  once  to  work  along  the 
lines  laid  down  bv  Prof,  llavcock. 
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Summer  School  of  Science. 


The  calendar  for  the  Summer  School  of  Science 
has  been  published,  giving  full  information  lo  stu- 
dents of  the  courses  of  work  for  this  year's  meet- 
ing at  Chatham,  from  July  21st  to  August  7th. 
For  years  the  excellent  work  accomplished  by  this 
school,  meeting  at  chosen  spots  through  the  Atlan- 
tic Provinces,  has  won  for  it  the  deserved  recog- 
nition of  all  interested  in  advanced  education,  and 
has  been  the  means  of  drawing  to  it  a  faithful  and 
enthusiastic  band  of  instructors  and  a  no  less  enthu- 
siastic following  of  earnest  teacher-students.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  advantages  such  a  school 
presents  to  the  teacher,  combining,  as  it  does,  health- 
ful recreation,  the  advantages  of  travelling  and  visit- 
ing new  localities  each  year,  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  personal  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  three 
provinces. 

A  glance  over  the  calendar,  of  which  every  teach- 
er may  get  a  copy  by  addressing  the  secretary,  Mr. 
J.  D.  Seaman,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  will  show 
the  advantages  offered  by  Chatham.  Situated  on 
a  noble  river,  into  whose  magnificent  stretches  of 
meadow  and  forest  Cartier  gazed  nearly  three  ard 
three-quarter  centuries  ago,  the  neighborhood  is 
historically  the  most  interesting  in  the  province, 
as  it  was  the  first  portion  of  New  Brunswick  to 
be  seen  by  Europeans,  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
The  scenery  of  the  Miramichi,  the  thriving  towns 
along  its  banks,  the  busy  industries  and  commerce, 
will  all  furnish  object  lessons  to  the  hundreds  of 
students  who  will  gather  in  July  and  August  in  the 
fine  new  school  building  at  Chatham,  to  gain  fresh 
inspiration  from  study  and  recreation  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  sections  of  the  province. 


Coming-  to  Canada. 


nV    J.    VROOM. 

Almost  every  metal  and  mineral  known  to  miners 
can  be  found  in  Canada,  and  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  them  in  greater  quantities  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Our  coal  fields  of  the  interior, 
from  the  United  States  boundary  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  are  of  unknown  extent,  but  are  believed  to 
exceed  in  area  and  value  those  of  the  United  States, 
which  latter  are  greater  and  richer  than  those  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Canada  has  also  rich 
coal  mines  on  the  shores  of  both  great  oceans,  while 
those  of  the  United  States  are  inland,  and  therefore 
difficult  of  access.  With  no  arid  regions  such  as 
those  of  the  United  States,  we  have  in  the  Dominion 
nearly  all  the  unoccupied  land  of  North  America 
that  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Over  half  the  fresh  water 
of  the  globe  lies  within  our  limits,  and  on  our 
southern  border,  giving  us  unrivalled  facilities  for 


transportation  and  unrivalled  water  powers.  With 
great  stretches  of  our  northern  forests  still  un- 
touched, we  have,  until  the  Siberian  forests  are 
accessible,  almost  a  monopoly  of  material  for  the 
paper  supply  of  the  world.  We  have,  broadly  speak- 
ing, all  the  remaining  timber  land  of  this  continent, 
and  the  best  of  the  fisheries.  Across  our  territory 
must  lie  the  great  highway  of  the  future,  between 
\\  estern  Europe  and  Eastern  Asia.  Our  wheat  is 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  our  other  agricultural 
products  are  fast  reaching  the  same  standard  of 
excellence,  for  both  soil  and  climate  are  in  our 
favor. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  blind  to 
all  these  advantages.  Some  35,000  of  them  crossed 
the  border  line  last  year  to  settle  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  number 
of  immigrants  from  the  south  this  year  will  be  much 
greater.  These  immigrants  as  a  rule,  are  not 
unacquainted  with  farm  life  and  its  requirements  , 
but  arc  leaving  good  farms,  which  they  are  selling 
at  high  prices,  to  take  up  better  ones  in  Canada. 
Uringing  wealth  and  experience,  they  are  the  best 
of  our  agricultural  immigrants.  Speaking  our  own 
language,  and  accustomed  to  similar  laws  and  insti- 
tutions, none  but  those  who  are  already  British  sub- 
jects may  be  expected  to  make  better  Canadian  citi- 
zens. 

Comparing  our  forms  of  government  with  that 
which  they  have  left  behind,  they  will  find  here  the 
British  system  of  responsible  government,  to 
which  the  United  States  has  not  yet  attained. 
Here  the  people  rule,  and  the  government  of 
the  day  is  quickly  changed  in  response  to  their 
will.  The  president  of  Canada,  or  Prime  Min- 
ister, as  he  is  called,  when  nominated  or  sum- 
moned to  ottice  by  the  Governor-General,  muse 
go  to  the  electors  and  be  by  them  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  a  necessary  condition  of  his  holding  the 
seals  of  office.  Failing  in  that,  he  must  immediately 
retire.  All  the  members  of  his  cabinet  must  in  the 
same  way  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  after  their  ap- 
pointment to  office.  And  this  president  and  his 
advisers  hold  office  only  so  long  as  they  can  com- 
mand the  support  of  Parliament  in  ever}'  measure 
they  propose.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
may  recommend  to  Congress  a  certain  measure : 
the  Congress  may  do  as  it  pleases  about  the  matter, 
and  still  he  remains  President.  His  secretaries, 
members  of  his  cabinet,  may  have  opinions  and  ex- 
press them  where  they  will  without  any  effect  what- 
ever upon  legislation.  But  when  the  Canadian  cab- 
inet presents  a  bill  to  Parliament  for  some  desired 
legislation,  and  the  bill  fails  to  pass,  the  defeated 
government  resigns  without  delay,  and  a  new  Prime 
Minister  and  cabinet  are  chosen ;  or  Parliament  i= 
dissolved  and  a  new  election  held,  if  the  govern- 
ment believe  that  the  sitting  members  do  not  fairlv 
represent  the  will  of  the  people.  Such  newly  elected 
Parliament,  or  newly  elected  government,  as  the 
case  may  be,  enters  at  once  upon  its  work.  Th*? 
United  States'  plan  of  allowing  representatives  to 
keep  their  seats  in  the  halls  of  legislature  for  a  time 
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after  they  have  been  defeated  at  the  polls,  or  after 
their  successors  are  chosen,  whatever  reasons  there 
may  be  in  favor  of  it,  is  looked  upon  by  Canadians 
as  a  restriction  of  popular  gx)vernment.  Still  more 
are  Canadians  and  otiier  Liritish  subjects  averse  to 
the  plan  of  continuing  an  administration  in  power 
even  for  a  single  da\-  after  its  policy  has  ceased  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  people's  representatives  in  Par- 
liament. 

Above  the  leader  of  the  government,  or  head  of 
the  dominant  party,  there  is  in  Canada  the  King,  or 
his  representative,  the  Governor-General,  who  is  of 
no  party,  but  represents  the  people  as  a  whole.  Of 
course  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  this  office 
in  the  United  States ;  but  our  new  fellow-citizens 
will  find  that  it  makes  for  stability  and  good  gov- 
ernment, and  helps  to  separate  the  ideas  of  law  and 
order  from  those  of  party  policy  and  political  strife. 

Judges  and  all  civil  •servants  in  Canada  represent 
the  crown,  and  not  the  party  in  power.  Therefore 
they  hold  office  during  good  behaviour,  and  not  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  administration,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  United  States.  Partly  for  this  reason,  lynch  law 
and  mob  violence  are  comparatively  unknown  in 
Canada,  even  in  the  mining  regions.  Laws  are 
more  swift  and  sure  in  their  operation  ;  and,  there- 
fore, life  and  property  are  safer  here  than  in  the 
United  States.    This  even  the  new  comers  admit. 

Military  authority  overrides  civil  law  in  the 
United  States.  In  Canada,  no  officer  in  charge  of 
troops  could  order  his  men  to  fire  upon  a  mob,  on 
penalty  of  a  charge  of  murder  if  anyone  were  killed 
by  the  firing  party,  unless  a  peace  officer  had  first 
called  upon  the  mob  to  disperse,  and  had  read  the 
Riot  Act.  Except  when  the  whole  region  is  under 
martial  law,  the  civil  law  is  supreme.  In  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  troops  on  duty  in  a  disturbed 
district  may  shoot  whoever  opposes  them,  and  no 
one  ever  thinks  of  calling  their  right  to  do  so  in 
question. 

With  a  larger  measure  of  self-government,  the 
new  citizens  will  find,  after  they  have  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  themselves  British  subjects, 
that  they  have  a  greater  national  dignity  as  individu- 
als in  a  nation  of  four  hundred  millions  than  thev 
could  enjoy  while  they  had  but  a  hundred  million 
fellow  citizens  or  less.  To  have  part  and  right  in 
the  glories  of  the  British  Empire  is  a  privilege 
which  they  will  soon  learn  to  value ;  and  perhaps 
they  will  help  to  advance  the  coming  of  that  time 
of  which  English-speaking  Canadians  sometime? 
dream,  when  there  sliall  be  a  reunion  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  combined  navies  of  England  and 
English  America,  Australia  and  the  coming  African 
confederation,  shall  police  the  Seven  Seas  and  keep 
the  world  at  peace.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  have 
no  fear,  but  that  as  residents  of  Canada,  come  what 
will,  they  may  be  counted  upon  to  help  us  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  tlie  Kin:.':', 
and  upliold  his  crown  and  dignity.  Thev  alread,' 
know  the  time  of  our  national  anthem.  It  will  not 
take  them  long  to  le;irn  the  words,  "God  Save  th." 
King." 


EMPIRE    DAY. 

I'-nipire  Day  occurs  (in  the  school  day  next  before 
the  aimiversary  of  llic  birth  of  our  late  beloved 
Queen  Victoria.  This  year,  the  day  will  be  observ- 
ed on  Friday,  May  22nd,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
celebrated  in  a  way  to  make  all  children  throughout 
i."anada  feel  an  intelligent  pride  in  the  Empire,  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  the  province  to  whi.:ii 
they  belong,  and  in  the  community  which  is  their 
home. 

The  day  is  not  a  school  holiday.  It  should  be  a 
day  of  hearty,  earnest  endeavor  to  impress  child- 
ren with  the  greatness  of  the  Empire  by  lessons  ard 
exercises  that  will  arouse  interest  and  stimulate 
their  pride  in  their  own  country,  and  teach  them 
what  a  privilege  it  is  to  live  under  the  British  flag. 
The  aim  should  be,  not  to  encourage  a  spirit  of 
boastfulness,  but  to  make  each  child  feel  the  honor 
of  being  a  part  of  an  empire  that  has  done  more 
for  Christianity,  civilization  and  progress  than  any- 
other  in  the  world,  and  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm  in 
the  childish  heart  to  become,  when  grown  up,  a 
worthy  and  dutiful  subject  of  such  a  country,  with 
a  loving  interest  in  its  welfare. 

The  Review  has  in  previous  May  numbers  given 
many  helpful  suggestions  that  will  aid  teachers  in 
intelligently  observing  the  day.  This  year  it  adds 
to  the  material  already  given,  much  that  will  be  use- 
ful in  framing  lessons  and  exercises  for  the  day. 

Children  may  witness  a  flag  raising,  or  see  it  wave, 
or  take  part  in  loyal  exercises  without  receiving 
any  useful  or  lasting  impressions.  Very  many 
have  been  taught  in  a  good  home,  and  in  a  good 
school,  what  authority  means,  what  duty  means; 
how  beautiful  it  is  to  be  generous  and  unselfish, 
honest,  patient,  brave,  thoughtful  for  others.  Let 
them  be  made  to  feel,  particularly  on  this  dav.  that 
all  these  and  other  good  cpialities  are  fitting  them 
for  national  as  well  as  for  private  life. 

Let  some  impulse  be  given  especially  in  the  higher 
grades  to  good  citizenship,  by  making  clear  the 
sacredness  of  the  ballot,  ])urity  of  elections,  and  the 
evils  of  bribery. 

SuGGESTEn  Progi«.\mme. 

Invite  some  speakers  to  address  the  school  in  the 
afternoon.  The  following  topics  may  lie  used  for 
lessons,  essays  or  talks : 

1.  Canada,  a  part  of  the  Empire,  (ij)  lis  ter- 
ritory, (b)  Its  productions,  (c)  Its  people,  (i/) 
Its- aims.     (See  "Coming  to  Canada"). 

2.  The  ways  in  which  a  man  can  serve  his  country. 
((7)  His  relation  to  his  family.  [h)  His  relation 
to  liis  district,  (c)  His  relation  to  his  province. 

,V  (Geographical  exercise.  .A.  large  map  of  the 
world  with  P.ritish  possessions  colored.  On  each 
colored  portion  the  ]iroductions  ;\nil  population 
marked.     .Several  pupils  may  take  pari.      F.ach  mav 
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have  charge  of  an  imaginary  vessel  which  carries 
Ihc  product  from  any  part  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire. 

4.  Historical  exercise.  Let  each  pupil  make  a 
short  speech  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the 
country  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  living.  The 
following  dates  are  suggestive:  1535,  1603,  1759, 
1812,  1837,  1867,  1900,  1903. 

Stories  may  be  told  of  patriots  such  as  William 
Tell,  Hampden,  Lincoln,  Laura  Secord ;  of  war- 
riors, as  Wolfe,  Nelson,  Havelock,  Gordon,  anil 
others ;  of  statesmen,  as  Pitt,  Fox,  Gladstone,  Dis- 
raeli. Stories  from  Canadian  history  may  be  found 
in  Hay's  Canadian  History  Readings ;  Miller's  Bio- 


graphical Stories ;  Young's  Stories  of  Maple  Land. 
Tableaux  may  be  represented  of  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  land  by  girls  in  costume,  carrying^ bas- 
kets of  fruit,  etc. ;  of  the  provinces  of  the  dominion 
represented  in  similar  fashion ;  a  representation  of 
each  of  the  seasons  in  our  own  province  in  similar 
fashion. 

The  song  by  E.  G.  Nelson  on  this  page  will 
suggest  another  from  the  same  author  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Review  —  My  Own  Canadian 
Home.  Other  popular  songs  of  Britain  and  Can- 
ada are  Rule  Britajrnia,  Maple  Leaf  Forever,  The 
Red,  \\'hite  and  IMue,  Scot's  \\nia'  Hae,  and  others. 


f^Ai^E)  The;  f'l.ac;^  \ 


Maicato. 


Wonis  and  Music  l.y  E.  G.  NELSON. 


I.     Raise   the  Flag,  our      glo  -  rious  ban  -  ner,     O'er  this  fair      Ca 


From  the  stern    At 


To      the  far 


fie     strand. 


Raise  the  Flag  o'er  hill  and  valley, 
Let  it  wave  from  sea  to  sea  ; 

Flag  of  Canada  and  Britain, 
Flag  of  Right  and  Liberty  ! 

Cho.- 


Raise  the  Flag,  and,  with  the  Ijanner, 
Shouts  of  triumph  let  us  laise  ; 

Sons  of  Canada  will  guard  il. 

And  her  daughters  sing  its  praise. 

Cho. — 

CHORUS. 


Raise  the  Flag  of  the  Dominion, 
That  the  world  may  understand 

This  will  be  our  ensign  ever. 
In  our  bioad  Canadian  land. 

Cho.. 


5 
Raise  the  Flag  !     \\  ho  dare  assail  it, 

Guarded  by  the  Empire's  might.' 
Raise  the  Fl.ig  of  our  Dominion, — 
Stand  for  Country,  God  and  Right  ! 

Cho.- 


Raise   the   Flag  with    shouts    of    glad  -  ness,     'Tis   the   ban  -  ner 


of 


the     free  ! 


Bright  -  ly     glenm-ing,    proud 


Printed  by  lit-niiisbi   ii  uf  llie  AuLlior.    (Copyriytlted.) 
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M(nT(}i-:s  FOR  Di-:coRATU).N'. 

Fear  God;    hcuKjr  the   King. 

The  country  is  gre:itcr  than  parly. 

May  the  silken  cord  of  love  bind  our  empire  closer  together. 

One  flag,  one  Lmd,  one  heart,  one  hand,  one  nation,  ever- 
more ! 

1  here   is   nothing   so   kindly   as   kindness,   and   nothing   so 
royal  as  truth. 

Glorious  flag — red,   white  and  blue. 
Bright  emblem  of  the  pure  and  true. 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast  where'er  he  roam, 
His  first  best  country  ever  is  his  home. 

"The  Maple  Leaf  Forever"  entwined  in  a  wreath. 

'1  he    Dominion    and    Provincial    coat-of-arms    in    color. 


The  Heavens  in  May. 

Though  the  winter  constellations  have  ere  now 
disappeared  from  our  view,  and  the  duller  skies  of 
spring  taken  their  place,  there  is  yet  much  of  inter- 
est for  the  star-gazer,  even  apart  from  the  presence 
of  two  of  the  brightest  planets  in  the  evening  sky. 

We  may  well  choose  as  one  point  of  departure, 
for  this  month's  survey  of  the  heavens,  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Great  Bear,  more  familiarly  known  as 
the  Great  Dipper,  which  is  nearly  overhead  at  nine 
in  the  evening.  Prolonging  the  curve  of  the  dipper- 
handle  southward  for  rather  more  than  its  own 
length,  we  come  ujion  Arcturus,  the  brightest  star 
of  Bootes,  which  includes  also  most  of  the  stars  we 
have  passed  on  our  way.  Below  Bootes,  and  to  the 
right,  lies  \  irgo.  marked  by  one  bright  star,  Spica, 
and.  for  the  present,  by  the  brighter  presence  of 
jMars. 

Farther  to  the  right,  antl  a  little  higher  up,  is  Leo. 
It  requires  but  little  imagination  to  see  the  head  and 
mane  of  a  couchant  lion  in  the  curve  of  the  "sickle," 
while  Regulus  marks  his  fore-paws,  and  the  triangle 
of  stars  some  distance  to  the  left  forms  his  hind- 
quarters. 

Cancer,  which  coines  ne.xt  along  the  ecliptic,  is 
distinguished  only  by  the  little  nebulous  group  of 
the  Prjesepe — a  star  cluster  whose  components  can 
be  seen  with  any  field-glass.  Gemini  is  still  lower 
in  the  west,  and  is  the  last  zodiacal  constellation  in 
sight.  Rather  lower  than  the  twin  stars.  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  more  to  the  southward,  is  Procvon, 
while  Capella,  with  the  rest  of  Auriga,  is  low  in  the 
northwest. 

The  long  irregular  line  of  stars  below  Leo  and 
\"irgo  forms  the  constellation  Hydra.  Its  head  is 
marked  by  a  little  group  below  Cancer,  while  it^ 
tail  extends  far  beyond  Spica.  The  little  group  of 
brightest  stars  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  latter  's 
known  as  Corvus,  the  Raven,  who  a]5pears  to  be 
perched  on  Hydra's  back.  From  the  extreme 
southern  portions  of  the  L'nited  States,  south  of 
latitude  27°,  the  Southern  Cross  is  visible  at  this 
season,  directly  below  Corvus,  its  brightest  star,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross,  almost  touching  the  horizon. 


.V  line  of  three  second-magnitude  stars  in  the 
.southeast,  followed  by  a  brighter  red  one,  shows  that 
Scorpio  is  reappearing.  The  large  and  formles.s 
group  of  Ophiuchus  and  .Serpens  lies  to  the  left 
and  above.  Farther  on  in  this  direction  is  Hercules, 
with  the  pretty  circlet  of  the  .Xorthern  Crown 
between  it  and  Arcturus  and  with  Lyra  below  in  the 
northeast. 

The  Little  Bear  is  on  the  right  of  the  pole — east 
of  it  by  ordinary  reckoning,  but  south  in  the  astron- 
omical sense :  for  "south"  in  astronomical  parlance 
always  means  away  from  the  pole-star,  or,  more 
accurately,  from  the  invisible  pole  which  lies  near  ii. 
Between  the  Great  and  Little  Bears,  separating  them 
completely,  is  the  long  line  of  Draco. 

THE   PL.VXETS. 

Mercury  is  evening  star  throughout  May.  and  is 
visible  under  remarkably  favorable  circumstances. 
On  the  loth  he  is  at  his  greatest  elongation,  21)^'' 
east  of  the  sun.  and  as  he  is  also  very  far  north,  he 
does  not  set  until  the  unusually  late  hour  of  8.30  p. 
m.  He  is  in  Taurus,  north  of  Aldebaran.  at  about 
one-quarter  the  distance  of  Capella.  and  moves 
rajjidly  eastward.  .As  he  is  about  as  bright  as 
Capella,  he  should  be  easy  to  see,  at  least  during  the 
first  half  of  the  month.  After  the  20th  he  approach- 
es the  sun  and  rapidly  becomes  invisible.  X'eitus  is 
likewise  evening  star,  and  is  exceedingly  conspicu- 
ous in  the  west.  Mars  is  conspicuous  in  the  even- 
ing sky.  though  he  loses  half  his  light  during  the 
month,  as  he  recedes  from  us.  His  apiwrent  inotion 
among  the  stars  is  westward  until  the  loth.  when  he 
begins  to  retrace  his  path.  Jupiter  is  in  Aquarius. 
and  Saturn  in  Capricornus.  The  latter  rises  at 
midnight  in  the  middle  of  the  month  and  the  former 
about  2  a.  m. — H.  X.  Russell  in  Scientific  American 
( condensed). 


Notes  on   Eng-Iish    Literature  in  the    Lower 
Grades. 

By  Ele.\nor  Robinson. 

An  "analysis"  of  Tenriyson's  "Brook,"  (N.  B. 
Reader,  No.  3)  has  been  asked  for.  If  that  means 
?  grammatical  analysis.  I  must  refuse  it.  There 
are  verses  enough  to  fit  into  "schemes"  and  "tables" 
without  grinding  up  real  poetry  in  that  way.  More- 
over I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  neetl  of  it.  Will 
teachers  stop  for  a  niintite  in  their  hunt  for  "enlarge- 
ments" and  "extensions  "  and  so  on.  and  ask  tliem- 
selves  the  direct  question.  "What  is  the  object  of 
I^arsing  and  analvsing  sentences  in  school  ?"  W\\\ 
the  answer  be  "To  pass  examinations?"  Camiot 
one  get  deeper  than  that?  In  a  stiinulatin,g  paper 
on  "The  Class-Teaching  of  English  Poetry,  in  the 
School  World.  Dec.  U)02,  the  writer  says:  "The 
man  who  arranges  an  a))i)aratus  for  jiarsing  and 
analvsing  Gra\'s  "Elegy"  sliotild  be  taken  out  and 
,  well,  struck  otY  the  teacher's  register." 

The  stvle  of  "The  lirook"  is  direct  antl  simpl.".  1 
cannot,  as  befits  the  subject,  find  a  passage  in  it 
where  analvsis  is  needed  to  make  the  meaning  clear. 
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If  we  are  not  to  analyse  it  then,  what  are  we  to  do 
with  it?  One  may  indulge  in  a  little  regret  that  we 
must  do  anything.  It  seems  as  if  the  time  were  at 
hand  when  a  child  and  a  poem,  without  a  teacher  to 
go  between,  would  be  an  unheard  of  combination. 
It  might  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  let  the 
children  read  this  poem  for  themselves,  and  see 
whether  or  no  they  get  any  enjoyment  out  of  it.  But 
here  is  a  good  opportunity  to  help  them  to  find  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  literature  and  life. 
Many  people  never  find  this  out,  and  the  discovery, 
once  made,  is  a  key  to  inexhaustible  treasure  houses. 
While  studying  "The  Brook,"  the  country  teacher 
has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  refer  the  child 
directly  to  the  life  of  which  the  poem  is  a  reflection. 
Set  him  to  observe  for  himself  what  the  poet  saw.  It 
may  be  that  from  the  country  school  room  can  be 
heard  the  noise  of  a  little  stream.  Listen !  What 
does  it  say  ?  What  one  word  best  expresses  its 
sound?  What  different  noises  does  the  water  of  a 
brook  make  ?  What  when  it  flows  over  pebbles  ?  Over 
sand?  Where  does  any  brook  you  know  begin? 
Where,  and  how,  is  it  shaded?  What  plants  grow 
on  its  banks  ?  What  fish  live  in  it  ?  What  birds  fly 
about  it  ?  How  does  it  look  in  bright  sunlight  ?  In 
moonlight  ? 

Now  what  does  Tennyson  tell  us  about  his  brook-? 
How  is  it  like  yours?  How  different?  Does  it  make 
the  same  sounds  ?  Has  the  poet  found  any  words 
to  express  its  sound,  or  look,  or  movement,  that  you 
sought  for,  but  could  not  find?  Study  especiallv 
the  sounds  in  the  fourth  verse.  What  kind  of  eyes 
and  ears  had  the  writer  of  these  verses?  Should 
not  our  eyes  and  ears  be  helped  by  the  reading  of 
them  ? 


QUESTIONS  ON   VIRGINIA  AND  THE   PROPHECY  OF 
CAPYS. 

1.  How  old  was  Virginia  at  the  time  of  her  death' 
How  do  you  reckon  it  ? 

2.  Note  the  full  title  of  "Virginia,"  and  then  collect  the 
passages  that  evidently  bear  on  conditions  at  Rome  at  the 
time  of  the  supposed  recital. 

T,.  When  Macaulay  states  an  abstract  proposition,  he 
follows  it  up  with  a  number  of  particular  cases. — "Minto. 
e.g.     'Virginia."  1.   124 

"The  folk  came  running  fast,"  and  the  following  lines. 
Give  as  many  other  examples  of  this  from  the  ''Lays  "  as 
you  can  find. 

4.  Collect  the  references  in  Ijoth  poems  to  Capua — to  any 
special  characteristics  of  the  Greeks, 

5.  How  may  "The  Prophecy  of  Capys"  be  compared  to 
Cowper's  "Boadicea?" 

6.  Discuss  the  way  in  which  Icilius'  speech  leads  up  to, 
and  prepares  us  for,  Virginius'  deed.  And  discuss  the 
fitness  of  Virginius'  speech  to  Virginia,  and  characterize 
t..e  eflfect  of  the  speech  in  the  word. 

7.  "Mr.  Macaulay  (does  everything")  by  repetition  and 
accumulation  of  particulars.   —  Mill.       Give   examples   of 

•  "repetition"    in    these   two    poems,    and   discuss    the   effect 
of  it. 


8.  Why  did  Capys  tremble  from  head  to  foot  as  Romulus 
d-'ew   near? 

9.  Explain,    (a)    "the  Red  King." 

(b)  "the   gigantic  King   of  Day." 

(c)  "maids  with  snaky  tresses  or  sailors  turned  to 
swine." 

(d)  "Dwellers  in  the  nether  gloom." 

(e)  "Vesta's  sacred  fire." 

(f)  "The  sand  of  morning-land." 

10.  What  is  the  number  of  accents  in  the  normal  line  of 
these  poems?  How  many  variants  can  you  find?  Com- 
ment on  the  metre  of  the  following: 

(a)  "Of  all  the  wicked  ten." 

(b)  "Be  the  errand  what  it  may." 

(c)  "From  his  nest  in  the  green  .\pril  corn." 

(d)  "Shrieking  filed  home  amain." 

11.  Write  a  note  on  each  of  the  following,  with  refer 
ence  to  derivation,  or  meaning,  or  both:     Still   ("Virginia" 
1.    4),    askance,    varlets,   panniers,   amain,    caitiff,   noisome, 
potsherds,  on  a  side. 

ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS. 

I.  "And  sprang  upon  that  column.  By  many  a  minstrel 
sung." 

"That  column."  "The  monument  in  the  forum  known 
as  the  pila  Horatia  (or  Horatiana).  It  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius,  to  commemorate  the  victory  of 
the  three  Horatii  over  the  Curiatii,  and  bore  the  spoils 
taken  from  the  latter." 

— From  Rolfe's  "Notes  on   the  Lays." 


ENGLISH    LITER.\TURE  .\T  THE   SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  instructor  begs  to  apologize  for  inadvertent- 
ly allowing  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King"  to  re- 
main in  the  list  of  required  books.  Two  plays  of 
Shakespeare  will  be  studied  in  the  class.  "Klacbeth," 
and  either  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  or  "The 
'tempest,"  as  the  class  may  decide.  It  is  desired  to 
make  the  work  of  use  to  teachers,  and  it  may  be  that 
they  will  think  "The  IMerchant"  too  hackneyed  for 
enjoyment,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  will  be 
glad  of  help  in  teaching  it.  Therefore  the  alterna- 
tive is  oft'ered.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  the 
class  will  be  provided  with  books,  as  the  work  will 
not  be  in  the  form  of  lectures,  but  of  reading,  com- 
ment and  discussion.  .\s  for  texts,  any  one-voluinc 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  do.  The  best  ones 
that  the  instructor  knows  are  the  "Globe,"  (Macmil- 
lan)  and  the  "Leopold"  (Cassell),  both  with  num- 
bered lines,  and  inexpensive.  (About  $1.25  each). 
For  single  texts,  a  good  little  edition  is  the  "River- 
side" (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  25  cents,  in  cloth. 
If  full  notes  are  desired,  the  Pitt  Press,  the  Claren- 
don Press,  and  Rolfe's  (Harper's)  editions  are  all 
good.  ''    ! 

The  second  class  mentioned  in  the  syllabus  is 
designed  to  illustrate  methods  of  teaching  literature 
in  grades  below  the  high  school  or  academy.  The 
material  will  be  taken  from  the  Readers.  Intending 
students  are  earnestly  requested  to  send  suggestions 
for  selections  to  be  studied  in  this  class  to  the 
instructor  before  the  school  opens, 
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Memory  Gems  for  Empire  Day. 

Kindness  is  tlie  gulden  chain  by  which  sciciely  is  liuilt 
togetlier. 

To-day  let  us  arise  and  go  to  our  work ;  to-morrow  we 
may  rise  and  go  to  our  reward. 

All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  also  unto  them. 

The  mighty  West  shall  bless  the  East, 

And  sea  shall   answer  sea. 
And  mountain  unto  mountain  call 

Praise  God,  for  we  are  free  ! 
And  thou,  O   Empire  of  the  free ! 

Beloved  land,   God  compass  thee  I 
Still  keep  and  guard  thee  in  thy  ways, 

Still  prosper  thee   in  coming  days ! 
And  ye,  O  People  brave  and  blest 
Love  still  your  country's  cause  the  best ; 
Uphold  her  faith,  maintain  her  powers, 

Defend  her  ramparts  and  her  towers. 

The  true  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census  nor  the  size 
of  cities  nor  the  crops — but  the  kind  of  men  the  country 
turns  out. 

Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  know- 
est  to  be  a  duty.  Thy  second  duty  will  already  have  be- 
come clearer. 

The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  intelligent  and  well- 
ordered  homes  of  the  people. 

The  true  glory  of  a  nation  is  in  the  living  temple  of  a 
loyal,   industrious  and   upright  people. 

Canada   wants  men — not   walking  effigies, 
Who  smirk  and  smile  with  art  polite,  and  sport 
The  borrowed  vesture  of  their  richer  friends ; 
But  men  of  souls  capacious  who  can  plant 
The  standard  of  their  worth  on  noble  deeds 
And  dare  respect  their  conscience  and  their  God. 

here's   to  the  land. 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  rock  and  the  pine; 

Here's  to  the  land  of  the  raft  and  the  river ! 
Here's  to  the  land  where  the  sunbeams  shine. 

And    the    night    that    is    bright    with    the    North-light's 
quiver ! 
Here's  to  the  land  of  the  axe  and  the  hoe! 

Here's  to  the  stalwarts  that  gave  them  their  glory; — 
With  stroke  upon  stroke,  and   with  blow  upon  blow. 

The  might  of  the  forest  has  passed  into  story ! 
1  fere's  to  the  land  w-ith  its  blanket  of  snow ; — 

To  the  hero  and  hunter  the  welcomest  pillow ! 
Here's  to  the  land  where  the  stormy  winds  blow 

Three  days,  ere  the  mountains  can  talk  to  the  billow ! 
Here's  to  the  buckwheats  that  smoke  on  her  board ! 

Here's  to  the  maple  that  sweetens  their  story ; 
Here's  to  the  scythe  that  we  swing  like  a  sword, 

And  here's  to  the  fields  where  we  gather  our  glory ! 
Here's  to  her  hills  of  the  moose  and  the  deer; 

Here's  to  her  forests,  her  fields  and  her  llowers ! 
Here's  to  her  homes  of  unchangeable  cheer. 

And  the  maid  'neath  the  shade  of  her  own  native  Ixnvers. 

— ■William  Wye  Smith. 


MY    CANADA. 

0  Canada  !    My  Canada  ! 
My  heart  is  "all  with  thee. 

Thy  hills  and  valleys  glorious, 
Thy  fields  and  forests  free. 

1  love  the  light  that  leaps  across 
Thy  landscapes  and  thy  skies, 

The  hope  that  heaves  thy  strong  young  soul, 
And  sparkles  in  thine  eyes. 

0  Canada  !    My  Canada  ! 
Land  of  ihe  maple  tree ! 

No  sun  like  thine,  no  stars  that  shine. 
Can  be  so  dear  to  me. 

1  love  thy  lakes  like  oceans  vast. 
Their  magic  vapors  thin. 

The  sandy  beach  and  rocky  cliffs 

Where  white  caps  thunder  in. 
I  love  thy  gold-green  prairies  broad. 

Thy  mountains,  cloud  impearled. 
Thy  springtime  with  its  sudden  flash, 

Thy  autumn  flags  unfurled. 

0  Canada  I    My  Canada !    etc. 

1  love  thy  biythe  and  bracing  air, 
Thy  children  fair  and  free. 

Thy  full  sweet  joy  of  home  and  hall. 

Thy  songs  of  liberty. 
I  love  thy  manly  sense  of  right, 

Ideals  high  and  broad. 
Thy  shrines  of  truth  where  clear  bright  eyes 

Look  out  and  up  to  God. 

0  Canada  I    ^ly  Canada !    etc. 

1  love  thy  flag  that  far  and  wide 
Floats  o'er  thy  fertile  plain.s. 

So  will  we  by  the  help  of  God 

Preserve  it  free  from   stains. 
I  glory  in  our  Empire  vast, 

For  all  are  Britons  we; 
Our  boast  shall  of  our  heritage. 

Our  King  and   Country  be. 
O  Canada !    My  Canada !    etc. 

—R.   Walter  Wright. 

Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  earth   with  terror. 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts. 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error. 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  and  forts. 

Then  none  were  for  the  parly,  and  all  wore  for  the  stale; 
The   great    man   helped    the   poor   man,   and    the   poor   man 
lo^•ed  the  great. 

Love  thou  thy  land,   with   love   far  brought 
From  out  the  storied  past,  and  used 
Within   the  present,   but   transfused 
Thro'  future  time  by  power  of  thought. 
It   is   the  land  that   freemen  till. 
That  sober-minded  freedom  chose. 
The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes, 
A  man  may  speak  the  thing  he  will. 

Knowledge  will  ever  govern  ignorance,  and  a  people 
who  mean  to  be  iheir  own  governors  must  arm  themselves 
with  the  powers  which  knowledge  gives. 
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A  Chapter  from  the  Life  History  of  a  Pair 
of  Robins. 

.DV    \VM.    H.    MOORE,    SCOTCH    LAKE,    N.    B. 

On  Tuesday,  May  6th.  a  pair  of  robins  (^lerula 
niigratoria)  began  building  a  nest  in  a  spruce  tree 
in  front  of  our  house.  The  site  was  chosen  in  thick 
twigs  near  the  centre  of  the  tree.  The  female  col- 
lected the  material  and  did  the  building.  The  male 
stayed  near  his  mate  but  never  offered  to  assist,  and 
even  seemed  to  regret  that  housekeeping  was  soon  to 
claim  his  attention.  We  did  not  like  his  ways  just 
then,  for  we  thought  he  was  too  lazy  to  be  a  good 
mate.  Eater  on.  however,  he  won  our  best  wishes 
and  redeemed  his  character.  The  material  collected 
was  grass  stems,  moss,  and  small  rags  for  a  foun- 
dation, and  grass  with  root  and  earth  attached  for 
the  walls.  The  work  was  done  in  the  early  part  of 
the  day,  and  in  placing  the  material  the  female  would 
get  in  the  centre  and  place  the  nesting  around  her. 
After  working  two  days  they  left  the  nest,  evidently 
to  allow  the  walls  to  dry.  On  May  nth  the  nest 
had  been  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  contained  one 
egg.  After  this  an  egg  was  laid  each  succeeding 
dav  until  the  clutch  of  four  was  complete,  and  the 
female  began  to  incubate  them.  This  duty  she  faith- 
fully pertormed  for  twelve  days  when  the  young 
broke  the  shells  and  there  were  four  wee  robins  to 
be  fed.  The  pieces  of  broken  shells  were  carried  by 
the  old  birds  away  from  the  nest. 

During  the  period  of  incubation  Old  Split-tail,  as 
we  named  the  male  (for  he  had  lost  the  two  middle 
feathers  of  his  tail)  began  to  show  his  good  quali- 
ties. He  fed  the  female  on  the  nest  and  kept  other 
robins  away  from  the  field  which  later  was  to  be 
his  hunting  ground. 

When  the  young  were  hatched  there  was  a  very 
slight  trace  of  down  on  the  feather  tracts.  On  the 
fourth  day  the  feather  tracts  showed  the  dark  shade 
of  coming  feathers,  and  the  lower  mandible  was 
somewhat  the  longer.  On  the  seventh  day  the  eyes 
were  open,  the  flight  feathers  an  inch  and  one-fourth 
long,  tail  feathers  half  an  inch  long,  and  the  body 
feathers  showed  plainly.  On  the  ninth  day,  the 
v>ing  feathers  were  one  and  three-C|uarter  inches 
long,  tail  three-quarters,  and  body  feathers  one-half 
inch  long.  The  upper  mandible  was  the  longer.  The 
growth  continued,  but  the  )-oung  did  not  care  to  b? 
handled,  so  no  more  measurements  were  taken. 

Fourteen  days  were  spent  in  the  nest,  during 
which  time  they  were  well  fed  by  both  parents,  who 
would  also  remove  any  filth  from  the  nest  when  they 
would  go  away  for  food.  Some  days  when  the 
weather  was  very  warm  the  female  would  stand  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest  with  wings  and  tail  spread  and 
drooping  and  shade  the  sun  from  the  young.  She 
did  not  do  this  continually,  but  only  for  short  peri- 
ods between  excursions  after  food.  During  ordin- 
ary weather  when  one  of  the  parents  would  see  the 
other  coming  to  the  nest  with  food  it  would  im- 
mediately depart.  At  times  one  would  be  seen  to 
stop  on  a  wood-pile  and  give  two  low  calls,  and  the 
other  would  answer  with  one  note  from  the  nest. 


when  the  first  to  call  would  fly  direct  to  the  nest. 
As  a  rule  the  male  would  go  into  the  nest  from  one 
direction ;  the  female  approached  from  the  other  side. 
The  food  collected  was  earthworms,  cutworms, 
larvje  of  June  beetles,  and  we  often  saw  them  take 
March-flies  which  were  very  plentiful  on  the  grass. 
The  flies  were  stragglers  from  a  huge  swarm  which 
passed  this  place.  Such  a  multitude  was  there  thaft 
the  noise  of  their  wings  was  like  a  strong  wind. 
They  extended  over  a  mile  in  width,  were  more  than 
an  hour  passing;  the  sky  was  clouded  with  their 
numbers,  which  extended  from  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  earth,  to  an  unknown  height.  After  being 
out  of  the  nest  three  days  the  young  were  left  to 
partlv  care  for  themselves,  and  iVIr.  and  Mrs.  Split- 
tail  began  to  luiild  another  nest  in  a  tree  a  few  feet 
from  the  first  nest.  Three  eggs  were  laid  in  this 
nest,  ?nd  now  Old  Split-taiFs  good  qualities  were 
well  displayed.  He  would  feed  two  of  the  young 
that  followed  him  about  the  lawn,  and  also  take  food 
to  his  mate,  besides  having  an  occasional  tussle  with 
trespassing  neighbors. 

On  firsir  going  out  of  the  house  one  morning  his 
cries  of  distress  called  my  attention  to  where  he  was 
nghting  something  in  the  grass.  ^Irs.  Split-tail  sat 
on  a  wood-pile  also  much  interested.  Thinking  he 
m.ight  be  fighting  a  snake  I  went  to  help  in  the  fray, 
and  when  Old  Split-tail  saw  me,  he  came  towards 
me  with  cries  of  distress  as  though  asking  me  to 
assist  him.  This  move  of  his  allowed  his  enemy — 
which  proved  to  be  another  robin — to  get  to  the 
wood-pile,  where  they  had  another  fight.  Split-tail 
easily  winning,  and  seeming  nnich  encouraged  by 
my  presence.  An  unlooked  for  change  came.  Mrs. 
Split-tail  sat  only  a  few  days  when  she  set  her  part- 
ner at  the  duty  of  incubating  the  eggs,  and  she  built 
another  nest,  'laid  two  eggs,  and  began  the  dutiful 
task  of  incubating  them  !  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Split- 
tail  had  done  his  duty  well,  and  he  had  a  family  of 
three  voung  robins  to  care  for.  July  loth,  Mrs. 
Split-tail  was  back  to  the  second  nest  looking  very 
nnich  downhearted,  and  Mrs.  Moore  remarked  that 
she  must  be  sick.  1  said  that  if  she  was  back  to 
that  nest  that  the  nest  in  the  birch  tree  must  b^ 
robbed,  for  I  had  seen  a  robin  chasing  a  red  squirrel 
about  the  tree  a  little  time  before.  Sure  enough 
such  was  the  case,  and  later  in  the  day  IMrs.  Split- 
tail  was  at  work  helping  feed  the  second  brood.  This 
brood  left  the  nest  July  14th.  and  nine  squirrels  of 
the  immediate  vicinity  have  died  violent  deaths  from 
injuries  inflicted  by  a  lover  of  birds. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  split-tail  of  the  male  of 
tb.is  pair  of  robins  we  would  not  have  known  thi^t 
the  three  nests  belonged  to  only  one  pair  of  birds. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  mark,  and  we  were  able 
to  read  an  interesting  chapter  from  the  life  history 
of  a  pair  of  robins. 


Miss  Grammar— I  thought  you  h.id  decided  to  einbra.:c: 
the  profession  of  teaching? 

Miss  Normal — Yes;  but  a  profession  o.'  love  came  n  y 
way,  and  I  decided  to  embrace  that. 
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NATURE  STUDIES. 

Rfad   before   tlie   Kings   and   Hants   Counties   Teachers'    Institute    l>y 
Professor  E.  C.  Haycock  of    Acadia  University. 

*  *  *  With  possible  slight  exceptions  the  term 
Neighborhood  Study  could  be  substituted  for  Le^;- 
sons'  on  Nature,  and  be  an  equally  appropriate  head- 
ing for  the  specific  studies  to  be  taught  under  it. 
If  Neighborhood  Study  embodies  in  its  spirit  the 
aims  of  that  section  of  the  prescribed  course,  no 
argument  is  required  to  convince  you  that  it  is 
essentially  an  out-of-doors'  study,  and  that  it  caimot 
be  taught  by  text-book  assignments,  as  the  story  of 
your  neighborhood  is  yet  unwritten.  A  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  special  prescriptions  under  Les- 
sons on  Nature  will,  I  think,  justify  the  suggested 
title. 

In  Grades  I  and  II  the  '"  power  of  accurate  obser- 
vation ■■  is  to  be  "  developed  by  exercising  each  of 
the  senses  on  simple  or  appropriate  objects."  To 
obtain  exercise  for  each  of  the  senses,  there  must 
be  appeals  to  them,  and  a  physical  alertness  and 
vigor  that  compel  their  recognition.  Should  the 
appeals  be  unheeded,  the  senses  are  dulled,  not 
quickened.  The  child's  senses  are  never  so  alert 
or  the  appeals  to  them  so  varied  and  numerous  in 
the  schoolroom  as  out-of-doors.  Consciously  and 
unconsciously  the  child  in  the  open  air  is  continu- 
ously and  actively  responding  to  these  appeals.  •  An 
attitude  of  listlessness  there  is  so  unnatural  as 
almost  invariably  to  arouse  concern  regarding  the 
state  of  health.  The  objects  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, wholly  apart  from  the  efforts  of  the  teacher, 
will  thus  furnish  abundant  material  for  sense  exer- 
cise. 

The  more  definite  training  specified  in  these  grades 
—  "  estimation  of  direction,  distance,  magnitude, 
weight,  etc.," — is  secured  with  equal  facility  when 
in  the  fields,  the  woods,  or  on  the  sea-shore.  It  is 
wholly  natural  to  estimate  the  directions  and  dis- 
tances travelled,  of  visible  or  invisible  familiar  ob- 
jects or  places,  or  of  the  different  sounds  of  the 
open.  The  hands  are  rarely  empty  of  objects,  and 
the  estimation  of  weight,  magnitude,  etc.,  is  a 
natural  consequence.  "  Common  colors  "  are  dif- 
ferentiated and  nameable  in  the  flowers,  but  in  their 
.  purity  are  less  common  in  nature.  "  Simple  regular 
solids,  surfaces  and  lines  "  may  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  out-of-door  Neighborhood  Study,  but  may  readily 
be  incorporated  in  the  schoolroom  discussion. 
"  Simple  observations  on  common  minerals,  stones, 
plants  and  animals  "  must  be  made  in  their  natural 
surroundings  to  be  understood  or  appreciated,  and 
such  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  complete  and 
accurate.  Therefore,  Neighborhood  Study  fur- 
nishes the  best  material  and  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions for  carrying  out  the  specifications  under 
Lessons  on  Nature  in  the  first  and  second  grades. 

In  Grades  III  and  I\'  the  study  of  the  "  geo- 
graphy of  the  neighborhood  "  and  "  vise  of  local  or 
county  maps  "  is  prescribed  in  addition  to  the  work 
of  the  preceding  grades.     In  this  work  more  stress 


is  laid  on  the  element  of  definiteness  or  precision, 
justified  by  the  normal  mental  development  of  the 
child.  The  geography  of  the  neighburhood  acces- 
sible to  children  in  these  grades  is  not  laid  down  on  • 
any  local  or  county  maps  of  Kings  or  Hants  with 
sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  subject  to  be  taught 
in  the  schoolroom  with  any  profit  to  beginners. 
The  major  portion  of  the  study  must  be  upon  the 
surface  of  the  land  itself,  and  the  geographical  terms 
fixed  bv  their  correct  ajjplication  to  local  features. 
By  rough  plotting  of  the  roa<ls,  streams,  or  coast- 
lines, on  a  suitable  scale,  with  the  aid  of  the  child- 
ren, the  conception  of  the  map  is  obtained ;  the  re- 
cognition of  the  neighborhood  and  its  position  upon 
the  county  map  naturally  follows,  and  the  way  is 
opened  for  the  reception  of  more  extended  oral  or 
text-book  information. 

The  use  of  the  neighborhood  map  does  not  end 
here,  but  should  form  the  basis  for  plans  for  field 
excursions,  for  the  introduction  of  all  local  surface 
features,  dwellings,  etc.,  for  the  location  of  places 
where  the  different  minerals  and  rocks,  plants  and 
animals  were  found.  As  the  study  is  extended, 
the  observations  will  become  too  numerous  to  be 
recorded  on  a  single  plan :  classification  of  data 
becomes  necessary,  and  nndtiplication  of  copies  to 
form  mineral,  plant,  animal,  topographic  and  cul- 
tural maps. 

In  Grades  III  and  I\'  a  larger  percentage  of  work 
under  Nature  Study  may  be  done  in  tlie  schoolroom, 
but  it  can  nearly  all  be  termed  Neighborin)od  Study, 
and  the  material  and  data  for  schoolroom  work 
can  be  obtained  by  the  children  themselves  out-of- 
doors.  Only  by  basing  it  upon  out-of-door  obser- 
vations can  the  spirit  of  the  prescription  be  kept, 
interest  and  enthusiasm  sustained,  and  the  normal 
and  healthy  mental  develo])mcnt  of  the  child 
secured. 

In  the  remaining  four  grades  of  the  common 
school  course  the  prescribed  Nature  Study  is  mainly 
an  extension  of  the  observations  upon  local  objects 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  necessity  for  systematic 
out-of-door  study  remains,  although  an  increasing 
proportion  of  the  work  may  be  done  in  the  school- 
room. 

Notable  additions,  however,  are  introduced  in 
Grade  V.  The  study  of  the  soil  and  underlying- 
rock  will  reveal  a  relation,  and  the  idea  of  a  process 
will  be  reached.  The  well-directed  extension  of 
plant  and  animal  study  is  designed  to  reveal  types 
of  life  forms.  "  Natural  phenomena,  such  as  venti- 
lation, evaporation,  freezing "  arc  to  be  "  closely 
examined ;  "    and,  finally,  a  health  reader  begun. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer,  the  increas- 
ing com]5lexity  of  the  "  Lessons  on  Nature  "  at  this 
stage  is  likeK-  to  furnish  a  correspondingly  difficult 
problem  to  the  conscientious  teacher.  If  the  adili- 
tions  could  be  naturally  comiected  with  the  work 
of  the  previous  grades,  and  form  merely  a  logical 
development  of  that  work,  little  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  bv  the  teacher  in  its  iiicoriioration,  or 
by  the  pupils  in  its  comprehension.     Such  a  n.itnral 
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connection  really  exists,  and,  I  think,  can  be  de- 
veloped withont  difficulty  upon  a  general  plan  for 
the  lower  grades  already  briefly  outlined.  The 
natural  phenomena  indicated  are  observable  out-of- 
doors,  and  are  susceptible  of  representation  upon 
the  neighborhood  map  that  figures  so  largely  in  the 
suggestions  previously  made.  We  have  no  such 
perfect  artificial  ventilating  system  as  we  find  out- 
of-doors  in  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds  can  be  observed 
daily  and  plotted  upon  the  local  map.  The  oral 
explanation  and  experimental  demonstration  of 
ventilation, — or  the  circulation  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  atmosphere, — is  not  an  isolated  topic,  but 
full  of  interest  and  significance. 

1  ne  weather  changes  accompanying  wind  changes 
— or  the  connection  of  sunny,  cloudy,  or  rainy 
weather  with  particular  winds — is  easily  revealed 
by  a  method  of  tabulation  of  local  observations. 
With  the  knowledge  of  geographical  distributu)n 
of  land  and  water  expected  at  this  stage,  the  whole 
topic  of  evaporation,  condensation  and  freezing  of 
water  can  be  treated  in  connection  with  the  weather 
observations.  In  cold  weather  the  ordinary  school- 
room furnishes  abundant  illustration  of  these  trans- 
formations as  applied  to  weather,  in  the  evaporation 
easily  demonstrable  in  the  body  of  the  room,  ai  d 
the  condensation  of  moisture  or  frost  upon  the 
window  panes.  A  closer  examination  of  the  phen- 
omena alluded  to,  if  found  practicable,  oflfers  no 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  whole  subject. 

In  the  remaining  three  grades  the  additions  oft'er 
no  new  difficulties  to  the  teacher.  The  work  is  a 
logical  extension  of  that  already  treated,  and 
text-books  can  be  studied  with  profit  if  the  founda- 
tion has  been  well  laid  along  the  lines  suggested. 

Neighborhood  Study  is,  then,  an  appropriate 
synonym  for  the  Nature  Study  of  the  common 
school  course,  and  the  term  is  suggestive  of  methods 
of  teaching  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  the  suggested  change 
of  title  could  be  justified,  the  subject  could  not  be 
taught  by  text-book  assignments.  The  reason 
given, — that  the  book  telling  all  about  your  neigh- 
borhood is  not  in  print, — is  a  cogent  one.  But 
similar  objects  to  those  of  your  own  neighborhood 
are  also  found  in  other  neighborhoods,  and  books 
have  been  written  about  them.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  lessons  on  nature  require  the  use  of  such  books. 
Their  proper  and  legitimate  relation  to  teaching, 
and  use  by  the  pupils,  is  a  difficult  and  troublesome, 
but  extremely  important  problem.  A  few  simple 
general  considerations  have  a  bearing  upon  their 
use  by  the  pupils  in  nature  study.  Words  ar? 
symbols.  Books  on  this  study  are  essentiallv  de- 
scriptive, and  the  words  used  are  symbols  for  ob- 
jects. The  symbols  can  mean  nothing  to  the  child 
that  has  no  knowledge  of  the  object  for  which  the 
word  stands.  We,  as  adults,  know  that  unintellig- 
ible expressions  such  as  dialectic  or  foreign  words 
or  phrases  diminish  our  interest  in  and  even  cause 
an  abandonment  of  an  otherwise  interesting  story. 


How  much  more  uninteresting  and  distasteful  will 
books  on  nature  prove  to  the  child  if  the  objects 
written  about  are  unknown  ?  There  would  seem 
then  to  be  one  safe  rule — limit  the  book  study  to 
things  that  are  a  part  of  the  child's  own  experience. 

It  is  my  own  conviction  that  the  rule  holds  good 
in  the  study  of  the  natujal  history  and  physical 
sciences,  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  student.  Es- 
pecially the  introductory  study  of  all  such  sciences 
should  be  observational,  and  observation  ought  to 
accompany  closely  the"  use  of  books  in  the  more 
advanced  stages.  The  objects  themselves  should 
always  supersede  in  interest  and  authority  the  books 
that  have  been  written  about  them.  Our  power  of 
observation  is  vitiated  by  the  use  of  books  if  they 
are  not  kept  in  a  subordinate  relation. 

Granting  then  that  the  Nature  Study  of  the  com- 
mon school  course  means  Neighborhood  Study,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  taught  by  any  cut-and-drietl  text- 
book-and-recitation  system,  is  the  method  that  has 
been  suggested  one  that  can  be  applied  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success  by  the  average  teacher  in  the  com- 
mon schools?  If  I  were  to  enumerate  the  leading 
qualifications  for  its  successful  application,  I  would 
place  at  the  head  of  the  list  interest  in  natural  )!i- 
jects  and  a  longing  for  knowledge  about  them. 
If  a  teacher  possesses  this  qualification,  objects  out- 
jf-doors  will  be  appealing  to  his  or  her  senses  con- 
tinually. Going  out  with  the  children  for  stuJ.y 
will  prove  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  school 
course,  for  the  scope  of  seeing  is  marvelouily 
widened  by  the  multiplication  of  youthful  eyes. 
Until  this  interest  has  been  deadened  by  unwise 
treatment,  it  requires  no  eflrort  or  unnatural  stinui- 
lus  from  the  more  mature  student  to  enlist  their  aid. 
Again,  nothing  secures  attention  like  the  genuine 
interest  of  another.  A  child  with  the  slightest  pro- 
mise intellectually  will  seek  to  share  the  knowledge 
that  produces  it.  Genuine  interest  and  a  spirit  of 
investigation  are  therefore  the  prime  essentials- to 
iuccess  in  teiching  the  Nature  Study  of  the  com- 
mon school  course. 

The  second  qualification  in  the  enumeration  ofTer- 
jd  is  a  desire  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  a  similar 
interest  in  natural  objects,  and  to  satisfy  their 
longings  for  knowledge  about  them.  A  teacher 
who  knows  by  experience  the  enjoyment  and  intel- 
lectual gratification  obtainable  from  natural  history 
pursuits  will  naturally  seek  to  cultivate  in  a  pupil, 
or  impart,  a  similar  capacity  for  enjoyment.  In 
specialization  and  advanced  investigation  such  inter- 
est may  beget  a  selfish  indifference  to  instruction, 
but  even  in  such  a  case,  the  discovery  of  aptitude 
or  interest  in  a  student  will  banish  indifference  to 
their  needs.  Teachers  of  the  latter  type  are  scarce- 
ly to  be  found  outside  of  the  universities,  and  must 
be  rare  or  wholly  absent  from  those  engaged  in 
common  school  work.  Unfortunately,  teachers  in 
the  common  schools,  possessed  of  the  first  qualifi- 
cation to  a  degree  sufficient  to  secure  the  second,  are 
doubtless  also  rare,  or,  at  least,  exceptional.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  must  be  many  who  would  find 
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the  subject  interesting  if  they  were  once  properl)' 
introduceil  to  it,  and  who  already  have  an  interest 
in  their  pupils  and  a  strong  desire  to  answer  their 
persistent  inquiries  about  natural  objects.  Con- 
sideration for  the  pupils,  unaccompanied  by  personal 
interest  in  the  subject,  can  never  achieve  the  best 
results.  The  possession  of  this  qualification  may, 
however,  lead  to  active  and  conscientious  prepara- 
tion for  such  teaching,  and  personal  interest  in  the 
subject  almost  surely  follows.  If  a  teacher  pos- 
sesses neither  of  these  qualifications,  I  state  without 
hesitation,  that  he  has  no  right  to  be  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  and  the  children  who  come  to 
him  for  training  and  instruction  are  most  unfor- 
tunate. Teachers  possessing  both  or  either  of  the 
qualifications  mentioned,  have  a  right  to  be  teach- 
ing. The  normal  development  of  the  children  under 
their  care  may  not  have  been  promoted  to  the  fullest 
extent,  but  it  cannot  have  been  seriously  hindered. 
It  is  for  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  teaching  body  that  I  am  offering  these 
suggestions. 

As  a  third  essential  to  success,  my  own  experi- 
ence would  lead  me  to  place  some  intellligent  and 
helpful  instruction  in  Nature  Study  methods,  or,  in 
other  words,  some  training  in  observation.  What 
sort  of  observational  power  the  children  of  our 
villages  and  towns  would  possess  on  reaching 
maturity,  if  it  were  untouched  by  the  dulling  in- 
fluences of  our  educational  system,  I  cannot  state ; 
but  from  my  own  experience,  and  from  observation 
of  the  average  college  student — and  the  latter  class 
ought  to  represent  the  best  product  of  the  public 
school — I  have  come  to  believe  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  this  power  has  been  seriously  injured  by 
the  educational  process.  Inasmuch  as  the  higher 
education  of  the  province  is  largely  a  continuation 
of  the  lower,  teaching  methods  are  not  widely  dif- 
ferent, and  the  majority  recede  farther  and  farther 
from  a  readiness  to  accept  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  as  their  course  progresses,  and  become  more 
and  more  dependent  on  authority.  Doubtless  it  is 
due  to  improper  use  of  books.  Reform  is  gradually 
coming,  however,  in  high  school  and  college  teach- 
ing from  the  increasing  demand  for  instruction  in 
science,  and  the  improvement  in  laboratory  equip- 
ment. 

Geology  is  essentially  an  observational  science, 
and  yet  the  earth's  crust  was  a  closed  book  to  me 
for  much  too  long  a  time  after  entering  upon  its 
study.  Its  truths  lay  all  around  me  during  my  col- 
lege course,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  eye  or  brain 
as  such.  If  the  personal  touch  of  a  master  had 
not  restored  the  vision,  supplied  the  initial  enlight- 
enment, I  doubt  if  those  truths  would  ever  have 
been  revealed.  With  the  kindred  natural  sciences 
I  was  more  fortunate,  and  in  this  respect  owe  a 
great  debt  to  one  well  known  to  all  normal  school 
students.  Prof.  H.  W.  Smith. 

Training  in  observation  does  not  necessarily  de- 
mand personal  contact  with  a  skilled  observer,  hut 
all  the  testimony  available  indicates  that  such  con- 
tact produces  the  most  rapid  and  satisfactory  pro- 


gress. In  the  .April  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  is  a  short  paper  on  "  The  Making  of  Bio- 
logists "  that  is  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
in  this  coimection.  The  personal  statement  of  four 
great  naturalists  concur  in  ascribing  their  success 
to  a  natural  aptitude,  stimulated  by  contact  with 
trained  and  enthusiastic  observers. 

For  securing  this  third  f|ualification  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  the  pr(_)vince  have  probably  lacked 
adequate  opportunities.  To  as  many  as  have  at- 
tended the  Provincial  Normal  School,  such  oppor- 
tunity has  been  offered,  but  even  with  these  imma- 
turely  or  an  unnatural  distaste,  created  by  preceding 
unwise  teaching,  may  have  rendered  a  large  num- 
ber incapable  of  benefitting  materially  thereby. 
Seemingly  trifling  facts  may,  however,  supply  this 
need  at  any  time,  and  open  the  way  for  the  labori- 
ous but  satisfactory  attainment  of  observational 
power. 

In  the  fourth  place  in  my  enumeration  I  would 
put  a  few  good  books  of  reference.  A  reader  of 
the  article  above  mentioned  will  observe  that  books 
also  held  a  large  place  among  the  influences  favor- 
able to  the  attainment  of  the  naturalists  there  re- 
ferred to.  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  the  contemporaneous 
but  independent  discoverer  with  Charles  Darwin 
of  the  principle  of  natural  selection,  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  first  book  abo't  ratural  objects  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  which  "  kepi  him  at  work  for  a  year 
or  two  determining  the  flowers  it  described."  Dr. 
A.  S.  Packard  at  about  that  age  had  "devoured  all  the 
books  on  natural  science  in  the  library  of  Bowdoin 
College,"  but  he  says  "  the  love  of  flowers,  animals 
and  natural  scenery  was  inborn  in  me — as  early  as 
I  can  remember  I  had  a  flower  garden  of  my  own — 
and  when  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  I  began  to  col- 
lect minerals,  and  then  shells,  etc."  Both  these 
quotations  illustrate  the  proper  use  of  books,  as 
well  as  afiirm  their  importance  to  progress  in 
natural  science. 

Our  common  school  teachers  cannot  be  expected 
to  embody  all  needed  knowledge,  even  for  Neigh- 
borhood Study,  and  good,  reliable,  descriptive  books 
of  reference  are  as  essential  to  personal  improve- 
ment as  to  good  teaching.  The  value  of  such  books 
to  the  pupils  in  the  school  can  scarcely  be  under- 
estimated. It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  smallest  school  section  in  our  land 
to  produce  an  intellect  that  with  the  opportunity 
already  indicated  might  discover  its  power  and 
reach  world-wide  renown.  Books  on  natural  his- 
tory are  then  necessary  for  successfully  teaching 
the  prescribed  work  under  discussion. 

As  a  fifth  and  last  im])ortant  qualification,  I 
would  place  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
framed  the  common  school  course  of  study.  .\ny 
feeling  that  the  Nature  Study  prescription  is  un- 
justifiable permits  of  a  shirking  of  the  work,  and 
of  suitable  preparation  for  it,  that  is  fatal  to  suc- 
cessful teaching.  On  the  other  hand  such  confi- 
dence begets  a  responsibility  for  its  introduction, 
that  must  lead  to  preparation  for  it.  TTow  many 
teachers  at  present  have  prepared  as  diligently  for 
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teaching  Nature  Study,  as  for  teaching  language, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  etc.  ?  and  yet,  which 
is  the  more  important  to  the  life  of  the  individual  ? 
I  firmly  helieve  that  Nature  Study,  properly  taught, 
is  the  natural  bridge  of  the  expanding  intellect  from 
the  limited  experiences  of  the  senses  to  the  great 
realm  of  world  knowledge.  The  transition  by 
Nature  Study  methods  is  easy  and  rational,  and  the 
pupil  reaching  the  large  realm  by  this  road  will  not 
suffer  the  loss  of  his  childhood's  joys,  but  the  sense 
perceptions  will  be  trained  and  quickened  in  their 
action,  and  the  intellectual  appreciation  marvelously 
enriched  by  the  fuller  knowledge  of  maturer  years. 
In  this  connection  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
again  from  the  article  before  mentioned  :  "  It  seems 
probable  that  most  children  are  potential' biologists, 
to  some  extent,  but  only  a  few  are  able  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  indifference  and  opposition 
which  surrounds  them  a  little  later,  and  remain 
naturalists  to  the  end.  If  this  is  true,  and  it  is 
also  true  that  stimulation  at  an  early  age  is  very 
important,  the  Nature  Study  movement  in  the 
schools  may  yet  produce  great  results  for  science. 
However,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  teachers,  and 
in  view  of  the  crowded  curriculum  and  consequent 
weariness  of  the  pupils,  one  fears  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  effects  of  a  Nature  Study  course  may 
be  the  reverse  of  those  desired.  There  may  be 
fatigue  and  disgust  with   the  whole  subject."' 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  seek,  if  pos- 
sible, the  means  of  avoiding  the  sad  failure  just  in- 
dicated, and  we  return  to  the  question :  Can  the 
method  suggested  be  applied  with  a  fair  degree  of 
success  bv  the  average  teacher  in  the  common 
school?  If  the  average  teacher  can  possess  the 
qualifications  enumerated,  the  answer  must  be  in 
the  affirmative.  I  cannot  believe  that  many  of  our 
teachers  are  thus  qualified  at  present.  Neither  the 
available  statistics,  nor  the  reported  success  in  Na- 
ture Study  teaching  justify  that  assumption. 

Acquisition  of  the  necessarv  qualifications  is. 
however,  within  the  power  of 'every  teacher  that 
ought  to  be  engaged  in  the  profession,  at  least  to 
a  degree  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  a  fair 
amount  of  success  in  teaching,  but  determined  effort 
is  necessary  upon  the  teacher's  part.  One  of  these 
qualifications  is  so  much  more  dependent  on  ex- 
ternal aid,  and  is  so  important  as  a  condition  for 
acquiring  the  others,  that  a  definite  plan  for  its 
attainment  will  be  offered.  It  appears  to  me  th.nt 
to  obtain  some  intellipent  and  helpful  instruction  in 
Nature  Study  methods,  or  some  training  in  obser- 
vation, offers  to  the  common  school  teachers  now- 
engaged  in  their  profession,  difficulties  that  are  not 
to  be  surmounted  by  manv  apart  from  assistance 
from  without.  The  isolation  of  the  schools,  tlie 
enforced  financial  limitations  upon  travel,  and' con- 
sequent inability  to  meet  and  remain  in  contact  wilh 
trained  observers  lonsr  enough  to  assimilate  their 
methods  and  their  enthusiasm,  are  obstacles  not  to 
be  removed  by  the  mere  willingness  of  the  teachers 
to  surmount   them.     I  have  reason  also  to  believe 


that  the  number  of  trained  observers  not  only  in 
the  counties  of  Kings  and  Hants,  but  also  in  the 
province  at  large,  is  at  present  small,  and  this  is  a 
condition  that  will  require  years  to  change.  The 
outlook  for  any  rapid  amelioration  of  existing  con- 
ditions is  therefore  not  bright.  .\  plan,  however, 
has  occurred  to  me  that,  carried  into  execution, 
might  furnish  the  requisite  training  to  the  teachers, 
assist  them  in  carrying  out  the  prescribed  work  in 
Nature  Study  by  the  method  previously  outlined, 
aid  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge  about  our 
country  and  be  of  real  service  to  science. 

There  were,  last  year,  in  Kings  County  126 
schools,  120  of  which  are  in  session  for  the  year. 
There  is  a  verv  good  road  map  of  the  county,  from 
which  an  enlarged  copy  could  be  taken  for  every 
school  section  by  the  teacher  located  there.  Where 
old  roads  have  been  abandoned,  or  new  ones  open- 
ed, corresponding  alterations  could  be  entered  on 
the  map.  Observations  could  then  be  commenced 
by  ■  teacher  and  pupils.  lirooks  and  small  streams 
could  be  traced,  dwellings  located,  areas  of  culti- 
vated, pasture,  barren,  and  forest  land  outlined,  and 
pertinent  facts  about  each  recorded.  The  names 
of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  or  rocks,  as  far  as 
these  could  be  ascertained,  could  be  written  in  at 
the  locations  where  observed ;  and  as  information 
accumulated,  classes  of  data  could  be  aggregated 
upon  duplica'te  plans^  as  previously  suggested. 
Dift'erent  subjects  could  then  be  assigned  to  the  dif- 
ferent grades,  according  to  the  stage  of  advance- 
ment, and  the  whole  move  on  systematically  ard 
progressively. 

If  this  plan  were  adopted,  both  teacher  and  pupils 
would  be  engaged  for  a  part  of  their  time  in  seeing 
things,  or  striving  to  see  them,  as  they  are.  No 
matter  what  the  objects  studied  may  be.  training  in 
observation  is  being  obtained  by  all.  .As  the  study 
of  any  subject  proceeds,  and  the  ground  becomes 
more  familiar,  interest  and  enthusiasm  usually  fol- 
low ;  and  this  is  even  more  true  of  Nature  Study. 
With  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  growing  inter- 
est, comes  the  necessity  for  books  of  reference,  and 
confidence  in  the  value  of  the  prescribed  course. 
The  attainment  improves  the  teaching  power.  The 
l^rescribed  work  is  carried  out  in  spirit,  if  not 
strictly  in  letter,  and  both  teacher  anil  pupil  greatly 
benefitted.     *     *     *     * 

If  the  results  to  be  achieved  by  this  plan  were  no 
other  than  the  training  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
observation,  and  their  introduction  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  wealth  and  wonder  of  their  immediate 
surroundings,  their  value  would'  still  be  sufficiently 
great  to  justify  a  determined  effort  to  secure  theni. 
There  is.  however,  an  additional  and  wider  use  for 
(he  information  so  collected  that  should  furnish  to 
the  teacher  an  additional  and  powerful  stimulus. 

There  were  in  the  County  of  Kings  last  vear.  in 
the  common  school  grades,  4,^03  pu]3ils.  In  Nova 
Scotia  there  were  91,919.  If  these  ]nipils.  with  their 
eager,  inquisitive  eyes,  could  be  transformed  into 
observers,   and   the  observations   accurately   record- 
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t'd, — adjectives  are  superriuous  :  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves.  If  this  mass  of  varied  but  condensed 
information  could  pass  at  definite  stages,  or  stated 
intervals,  into  the  hands  of  scientific  men  competerit 
to  combine  and  relate  the  facts  thus  recorded,  the 
resulting  generalizations  would  be  of  far  more  than 
local  interest.  The  plan  is  susceptible  of  almost 
infinite  geographical  extension,  with  corresponding- 
ly large  results,  and  its  general  adoption  would 
bring  into  existence,  within  a  few  years,  a  body  of 
detailed  information  far  in  excess  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  obtained  in  the  same  time  by  any  other  means, 
and  of  untold  value  as  a  contribution  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  country-  and  to  the  wider  realm  of 
science. 

In  reviewing  the  field  for  men  to  assist  teachers 
in  carrying  out  the  plan,  and  to,  partially  at  least, 
Mscuss  the  work  done,  the  inspector  appears  to  me 
to  occupy  the  ideal  position.  He  is  personally,  ac- 
quainted with  every  portion  of  his  district,  and 
comes  into  immediate  contact  with  every  teacher 
twice  during  the  year.  In  this  contact  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  personal  discussion  of  more  difficult  pro- 
blems, for  actual  demonstration  of  Nature  Study 
methods,  and  for  communicating  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm, not  possessed  by  any  other  individual. 
From  his  hands  the  maps  and  accompanying  notes 
would  naturally  pass  on  to  the  superintendent  of 
education,  to  be  worked  up  bv  him,  or  brought  to 
the  notice  of  specialists  in  the  different  departments 
represented.  The  superintendent  would  be  related 
to  the  inspectors  of  the  province,  and  the  inspectors 
to  the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  as  the 
teachers  are  to  their  several  groups  of  pupils.  As 
thus  briefly  outlined,  an  existing  organization  could 
be  utilized'  for  purposes  of  scientific  investigation, 
tlie  services  of  100,000  workers  in  Nova  Scotia 
alone  could  be  enlisted,  and  the  results  of  their  work 
brought  into  the  hands  of  eminent  scientific  men 
at  home  or  abroad. 

Alreadv  the  personal  efiforts  of  the  superintendent 
have  secured  the  co-operation  of  quite  a  number  of 
teachers,  and  presumably  of  their  pupils  also,  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  "  Local  Nature  Observa- 
tions." The  plan  outlined  would  include  what  is 
being  done  at  present,  and  secure  in  a  systematic 
way  a  greater  body  of  material.  The  success  at- 
tending the  present  work  demonstrates  the  feasi- 
bilitv  of  the  larger  plan,  and  gives  assurance  of  the 
success  that  would  attend  its  operation.  .   .   . 

I  have  a  substitute  plan  of  organization  to  ofl^er 
to  the  teachers  of  Kings  County,  far  inferior  to 
the  one  above  outlined  and  devised  to  meet  present 
conditions  only.  Two  years  ago  a  Kings  County 
branch  of  the  N.  S.  Institute  of  Science  was  organ- 
ized at  Wolfville,  its  objects  being  mutual  encour- 
agement in  scientific  work,  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  information,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
natural  historv  of  the  county.  If  anv  desire  to  pit 
the  plan  in  ojieration  in  their  schools,  I  will  .give 
what  aid  I  can  in  suggestions,  and  endeavor  to  work 
u])  the  minerals  and  rocks  collected.  Cnuniy 
branches   of  the   Institute  of   Science,   tlmngh   thcv 


might  furnish  great  encouragement  and  assistance, 
can  never  become  so  closely  related  to  the  teachers 
as   the   organization   previously    outlined.  *   *  * 

Possibly  the  means  suggested  to  attain  th.e  ends 
desired  may  appear  trivial  to  some.  The  objects 
to  be  used  are  the  commonest,  and  they  are  fre- 
quently insignificant  or  worthless  in  their  relation 
to  practical  life.  The  beginner  in  this  study  cannot 
see  the  beauty  of  adaptation  or  relation,  or  read 
the  history  of  the  earth  from  scenery  and  the  rocky 
strata  of  the  crust.  The  higher,  fuller  power  comes 
only  with  years  of  patient  observation  and  study, 
and  those  who  have  not  the  power  must  acccjjt  the 
authority  of  those  who  have  already  travelled  tlie 
road  before  them.  Trivial  though  it  may  appear  in 
practice,  no  other  road  will  serve  in  Nature  Study  : 
and  one  who  will  succeed  may  have  to  face  scorn 
and  opposition  from  all  who  have  a  narrower  out- 
look. Conscientious  service  in  a  great  calling,  re- 
solution to  attain  the  best  of  which  we  are  capable, 
and  willingness  to  follow  where  others  to  whom  wc 
look  up  to  point  the  way,  will  raise  us  above  the 
petty  obstacles  that  confront  us  and  qualify  fur 
leadership. 

In  modern  warfare  the  men  are  widely  scattered 
along  the  firing  line.  Thus  separated  they  lose  the 
sense  of  mutual  support,  and  common  enthusiasm. 
The  success  of  all  none  the  less  depends  on  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  individual  skill,  and  the  grim  and 
persistent  determination  to  apply  it.  The  conflict 
between  education  and  ignorance  is  in  full  course, 
and  fraught  with  untold  import  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  nation.  The  public  school  teach- 
ers are  out  along  the  firing  line,  and  the 
nation's  weal  depends  on  how  they  do  their  duty. 
Moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual  forces, 
are  at  their  command,  and  their  influence  is  second 
to  that  of  no  other  class  in  the  upbuilding  of  true 
manhood  and  womanhood. 

Language,  mathematics,  history,  are  essentiall}' 
human  studies  making  for  intellectual  advancement. 
In  nature  we  are  considering  a  Creator's  work,  and 
this,  if  properly  studied,  must  make  for  simplicity, 
purity,  and  a  wholesome  higher  plane  of  living. 


If  vou  expect  to  have  lessons  learned,  make  iheni 
short. 


A  .school  inspector  in  England  asked  a  child  in  a  prim- 
ary school  to  tell  him  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  under- 
stood a  pilgrim  to  be. 

"A  pilgrim  is  a  man  who  goes  .about  a  g.^iHl  deal,"  was 
the  reply. 

This  seemed  not  quite  satisfactory  to  ihe  inspector,  and 
he  said,  "I  'go  about  a  good  deal,'  but  1  ;itii  um  a  \:i{- 
grim." 

"  Please,  sir,  1  mean  a  good  man, "  was  the  eager  ad.ii- 
tion. 

One  does  not  ordinarily  look  lor  a  j<iUe  within  the  pages 
of  a  dictionary,  Imt  a  Philadelphia  paper  finds  a  hit  of 
humor  in  the  Ccitliiiy  mider  the  word  "  Question."  "  To 
pop  the  question — sec  pop." 
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TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  annual  meeting  of  Kings  and  Hants  Counties 
Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Kentville,  April  8th 
and  9th,  Inspector  C.  W.  Roscoe,  M.  A.,  presiding, 
and  delivering  a  cordial  address  of  welcome  to  the 
1 16  teachers  who  were  present.  A  paper  on 
.arithmetic,  by  Miss  Millett,  of  Port  Williams,  was 
followed  by  a  lesson  on  Interest  to  a  class  of  Grade 
\  I.  pupils,  taught  bv  J\Ir.  F.  W.  Spinney,  of  Kent- 
ville. 

Considerable  discussion  followed  the  paper  read 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Spinney,  of  Lower  Canard,  on  Our 
School  System,  the  opinion  being  held  that  more 
definiteness  should  be  employed  in  teaching  such 
subjects  as  penmanship,  drawing,  and  reading. 

Principal  H.  L.  Brittain,  of  Horton  Academy, 
followed  with  an  illustrated  lesson  on  penmanship. 
He  preferred  the  Spenserian  to  the  vertical  system, 
and  gave  practical  directions  for  teaching  it.  Mr. 
Chas.  I.  Macnab,  of  Windsor,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  Manual  Training  as  a  great  adjunct  to  all 
intellectual  studies. 

The  public  meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  was 
well  attended,  and  addresses  by  Supt.  MacKay  and 
others,  a  paper  on  Nature  Study,  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Har- 
low, readings  and  music,  made  up  an  excellent  and 
varied  programme. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  were  marked  by  the 
jiractical  character  of  the  addresses  and  papers.  Miss 
I>.  Smith  of  the  Domestic  Science  Department  of 
the  Kentville  schools,  gave  an  example  how  she 
taught  girls  the  mysteries  of  cooking;  Prof.  E.  H. 
Haycock,  of  Acadia  L'niversity,  read  a  paper  on 
Nature  Study,  which  is  published  in  this  number  of 
the  Review  ;  and  Mr.  I.  B.  Oakes,  of  Wolfville,  the 
N.  S.  examiner  in  Geometry,  read  a  paper  on  that 
subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the  examiner. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  execu- 
tive : — Vice-President,  W.  J.  Shields,  Hantsport : 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  A.  Smith,  Windsor;  and 
Miss  Forbes,  Windsor;  Miss  Yuill,  Wolfville;  R. 
W.  Ford,  Wolfville,  and  F.  W.  Spinney,  Kentville. 
Seven  delegates  were  chosen  from  each  county  to 
the  Provincial  Association  which  meets  in  Truro  in 
tne  month  of  August. 


The  Teachers'  Institute  of  Pictou  and  South  Col- 
chester, N.  S.,  was  held  at  Truro  on  the  8th  and  9th 
of  April.  The  gathering  was  a  large  one;  and  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  fine  County  Academy 
building  at  Truro,  drew  together  many  leading  edu- 
cationists in  Nova  Scotia,  The  opening  took  place 
on  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th.  Mayor  Black  pre- 
sidmg.  Addresses  were  delivered  bv  Rev.  Dr.  For- 
rest, President  of  Dalhousie ;  Rev.  Dr.  Trotter, 
President  of  .A.cadia ;  Wm.  Cummings,  Esq..  Chair- 
man of  the  Truro  School  Board;  Dr.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Kay,  Supt.  of  Education ;  Principal  Soloan,  Princi- 
pal Campbell,  T.  B.  Kidner,  Esq.,  and  Inspector  F. 
L.  Armstrong. 

Inspector  Armstrong  presided  at  the  sessions  of 
the  Institute  and  welcomed  the  teachers  in  an  open- 
ing address.     The  meetings   were  held  in  the  fin- 


assembly  hall  of  the  new  Academy.  Miss  C.  E. 
Davidson,  of  Truro,  gave  a  lesson  on  Longfellow'.-; 
Evangeline  to  a  class  of  Grade  VI.  pupils,  and  Miss 
N.  Connolly,  of  New  Glasgow,  one  on  Seeds  and 
their  Growth  to  a  class  of  the  same  grade.  Mr.  L. 
C.  Harlow  read  a  paper  on  Nature  work  in  the 
Common  Schools,  and  Supt.  Dr.  MacKay  followed 
with  an  address  and  spoke  on  the  lines  of  school 
improvement  and  consolidation.  Mr.  J.  E.  Bar- 
teaux,  of  the  Academy  staff,  read  a  paper  on 
Mechanical  Drawing,  followed  by  Miss  Ottie  Smith 
of  the  Normal  School,  on  Drawing  in  the  common 
schools. 

At  the  evening  public  session  an  interesting 
address  was  given  by  Prof.  W.  C.  Murray,  of  Dal- 
housie University,  on  The  Relation  of  Psychology 
to  Education. 

The  last  session  was  held  on  Thursday  morning, 
when  Miss  Edna  Mosher  of  Old  Barns,  Colchester 
County,  taught  a  lesson  to  a  class  in  Arithmetic. 

The  following  officers  for  the  executive  were 
elected :  E.  L.  Armstrong,  ex-officio  President ;  R. 
McLellan,  Vice-President;  J.  T.  McLeod,  Sec'y- 
Treas.;  W.  R.  Campbell,  M.A.,  Principal  of  Truro 
schools ;  J.  E.  Barteaux,  Truro  .Academy ;  C.  B. 
Robinson,  B.A.,  Pictou  Academy ;  Miss  C.  Mac- 
Lean,  New  Glasgow,  and  Miss  Ida  King,  Alma. 

CURRENT  EVENTS, 

The  Canadian  Northern  Railway  will  lay  over  500 
miles  of  track  this  year  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories. 

A  railway  across  Australia,  which  will  be  of  great 
importance  in  opening  up  the  country  to  settlement, 
is  to  be  completed  in  eight  years.  It  will  traverse 
tlie  1,500  miles  of  desert  dividing  South  .A.ustralia 
from  the  settlements  under  its  government  on  the 
northern  coast,  and  is  to  effect  a  saving  of  twelve 
days  time  in  the  journey  from  Europe  to  Adelaide 
and  Melbourne.  The  country  along  the  route, 
though  unfit  for  agriculture,  is  known  to  be  rich  in 
minerals. 

Peace  has  been  restored  in  Honduras  and  Nic- 
aragua. In  Venezuela  and  in  Santo  Domingo  it 
seems  as  far  off  as  ever. 

In  Morocco  the  situation  is  regarded  as  more 
serious  than  at  any  time  since  the  Jaeginning  of  the 
outbreak.  The  Sultan's  forces  have  abandoned 
Melilla,  an  important  Mediterranean  seaport,  and 
the  port  of  Tetuan  is  besieged  by  the'  rebels.  There 
is  great  excitement  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  British  forces  in  Somaliland  have  suffered  a 
serious  reverse.  Both  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and 
the  difficulties  of  campaign  in  a  waterless  desert  seem 
to  have  been  underestimated.  It  is  feared  that  the 
eft'ect  will  be  bad,  as  it  may  lessen  the  confidence  of 
the  friendly  tribes  in  tjie  value  of  British  protec- 
tion. 

The  northern  part  of  Somaliland,  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  Aden,  lias  been  under  British  rule  since 
1884.  The  otlier  side  of  the  jjeninsula  is  under  the 
Italian  administration,  or  the  native  sultans  have  for 
the    most    part    accepted    the    Italian    protectorate. 
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West  of  the  Liritish  and  Italian  spheres  of  influence, 
Abyssinia  claims  control.  Mohammed  Abdullah 
tne  religious  leader  whose  power  extends  over  most 
of  the  tribes  along  the  border  land  between  the 
Italian  and  Abyssinian  territories,  began  raiding 
British  territory  in  1899;  and,  though  more  than 
once  defeated,  both  by  the  British  and  by  the  Abys- 
sinians,  his  power  and  prestige  remained  unabated. 
The  fury  of  his  sudden  and  often  successful  raids 
gives  him  the  name  of  the  Mad  Mullah.  Both  Italy 
and  Abyssinia  recognize  the  need  of  putting  an  end 
to  his  power ;  but  every  failure  in  the  attempt  makes 
this  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty. 

The  trouble  in  Macedonia  may  at  any  time  end  in 
war,  in  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  possibly  other 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  engaged.  There  are  three 
parties  in  the  strife, — the  Turkish  rulers,  who  would 
have  things  remain  as  they  are ;  the  Macedonia!; 
Christians,  who  hope  for  the  same  relief  from  Turk- 
ish rule  as  has  been  given  to  Crete  ;  and  the  Albanians 
o{  the  mountain  regions,  who  regard  both  the  others 
as  intruders.  Only  foreign  interference,  it  seems, 
can  ofTer  any  hope  of  settling  their  differences. 

King  Edward,  after  being  royally  received  in 
Portugal,  visited  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  then 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  made  an  official  visit  to  the 
King  of  Italy  and  a  friendly  visit  to  the  Pope. 
From  Italy  he  went  to  France,  where  most  elabor- 
ate preparations  had  been  made  in  honor  of  his  com- 
ing. The  royal  visit  is,  no  doubt,  of  some  political 
significance,  and  may  be  taken  as  marking  the 
beginning  of  more  cordial  relations  with  the  Frencii 
Republic,  and,  possibly,  with  its  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias. 

The  St.  Lawrence  canals  will  be  free  of  toll  for 
the  next  two  years,  to  encourage  traffic  by  that 
route. 

Pope  Leo  XIII.  has  reigned  longer  than  St.  Peter, 
and  is,  according  to  the  accepted  dates,  the  first  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy  to  do  so. 

By  a  new  edict,  foreigners  found  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  are  for- 
bidden to  take  up  arms  in  the  domestic  contentions 
of  the  republic.  This  means  that  foreign  residents 
who  take  part  in  revolutions  cannot  claim  foreign 
protection — a  very  reasonable  provision ;  but  it  'S 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  in  any  country  claiming 
to  be  civilized,  the  right  of  armed  rebellion  has  been 
officially  recognized  as  incident  to  citizenship. 

A  strike  of  ship  laborers  is  now  seriously  crip- 
pling the  trade  of  the  port  of  Montreal.  It  may  have 
the  effect  of  diverting  much  of  the  trade  to  the 
lower  provinces. 

A  large  part  of  the  little  mining  town  of  Frank, 
rt.lberta,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  slide  of  rock  from 
the  mountain  top.  The  loss  of  life  was  not  great, 
because  there  were  few  inhabitants ;  but  the  extent 
nf  the  landslide  was  perhaps  as  great  as  that  which 
brought  such  terror  to  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  1663. 


SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE. 

Principal  Geo,  D.  Blackadar,  of  Lockeport,  N.  S.,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  position  in  Yarmouth  Academy.  M. 
A.  McLeod,  lately  principal  of  the  Kentville  Academy,  has 
taken  Mr.  Blackadar's  place  in  Lockeport. 


Miss  Myrtle  Fowler,  Gregg  Settlement,  Carlcton  County, 
N.  B.,  is  preparing  to  celebrate  Empire  Day  by  a  flag 
r£ising.  A  Canadian  ensign  is  to  be  purchased  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  entertainment.  What  is  done  by  one 
teacher  can  be  done  by  others.  There  should  be  a  flag 
waving  over  every  school  house  on  Empire  Day.  If  .this 
ineetj  the  eye  of  any  teacher  who  has  not  already  made 
preparation,  set  to  work  immediately.  Some  enterprising 
ratepayers  will  erect  a  flag  pole.  Order  a  flag.  An 
enthusiastic  teacher  and  willing  scholars  will  see  that  the 
money  is  ready  to  pay  lor  it  when  it  comes. 


Miss  Ruth  Reid  and  Miss  Ebbett,  teachers  of  the  Cen- 
treville,  N.  B.,  school,  held  a  "Conundrum"'  social  to  raise 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  a  flag,  to  be  floated  on  Empire 
Day.  Everbody — teachers,  scholars,  .  and  the  public — 
worked  with  enthusiasm,  and  suflScient  money  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose.  An  Empire  Day  amateur  enter- 
tainment will  be  given  at  the  raising  of  the  flag.  Enthu- 
siasm and  getting  people  interested  has  worked  wonders. 
And  this  will  be  the  case  in  every  community,  if  the  proper 
steps  be  taken. 


Miss  Marion  Wathen,  the  energetic  teacher  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten at  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  proposes  to  hold  a 
series  of  meetings  for  mothers,  taking  some  topic  for  dis- 
cussion that  will  be  helpful  for  all.  Miss  Wathen  opened 
the  series  by  an  original  paper  explaining  away  some 
common  objections  to  the  Kindergarten. 


The  report  of  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Yarmouth  School 
Board,  as  published  in  the  Herald,  is  good  -reading.  As 
the  various  applications  of  the  teachers  for  an  increase  of 
salary  came  up  they  were  promptly  considered  and  as 
promptly  granted.  This  is  business-like  and  generous; 
and  the  example  of  Y'armouth's  energetic  board  might  be 
followed  in  some  larger  and  in  many  smaller  communities. 


The  teachers  of  the  Albert  Comity  Union  have  signed 
an  agreement  not  to  underbid  another  teacher,  not  to  accept 
a  school  at  a  lower  salary  than  the  last  teacher  had,  and 
fixing  the  minimum  at  $275  a  year  for  first-class  males. 
$200  for  second-class  males,  $150  for  first-class  females, 
and  $130  for  second-class  females,.  Surely  these  salaries 
are  low  enough,  says  the  Chatham  World.  Yes,  they  are 
too  small,  for  the  reason  that  many  school  boards  will  read 
"maximum"   instead  of  "mininnmi." 


K  school  concert  was  recently  held  in  Forest  City,  N.  B , 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  M.  Keefe.  The  sum 
realized  was  $11. -'5,  for  which  sum  a  new  school  flag  has 
been  procured.  This  .school  has  recently  been  supplied 
with  new  slate  blackboards  at  a  cost  of  $60. 

Miss  Iva  A.  Yerxa  and  Miss  A.my  Iddiols  left  St.  John 
for  South  Africa  during  the  latter  part  of  .-\pril  to  undertake 
their   duties    as   teachers.     Before    leaving   they    were   pre- 
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sented  with  an  address  and  entertained  at  a  social  reunion 
by  the  St.  John  Teachers'  Association,  and  departed  car- 
rying with  them  the  wishes  of  many  friends  for  their 
success. 


Mr.  James  Barry,  for  many  years  principal  of  St.  Mala- 
chi's  school,  St.  John,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures  in  that  city  in  the  place  of  the  late 
J.  B.  Wilniot,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year.  Mr.  Barry's 
excellent  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  careful  and  busi- 
ness-like habits,  will  fit  him  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  new  office. 


It  is  pitiful  to  read  that  teachers  in  New  Brunswick 
must  purchase  desks  and  books  for  the  school  by  means 
of  "pie  socials." — Quebec  Educational  Record. 

Well,  yes.  but  then  they  go  about  it  in  a  live  kind  of 
way,  Mr.  Record ;  and  where  is  the  harm  so  long  as  there's 
an  appetite  for  work  and  the  pies  are  digestible?  It  is 
better  than  educational   torpor  and   want. 


The  Atlantic  Province  students  who  have  been  study- 
ing at  Chicago,  Cornell  and  Columbia  Universities  have 
returned,  and  have  been  making  preparations  to  start  the 
MacDonald  .schools  in  these  provinces.  Mr.  Percy  T- 
Shaw  has  been  inspecting  a  site  near  Truro,  N.  S.,  for  the 
rural  school  gardens;  Mr.  W.  D.  Hamilton  has  visited 
Kingston,  N.  B.,  where  the  consolidated  school  is  to  be 
established;  and  Mr.  Brittain  has  removed  his  family 
from  Fredericton  to  Woodstock,  which  will  lie  Iiis  head- 
quarters for  the  rural  schools  to  be  formed  in  Carleton 
County.  .\11  the  Canadian  teachers  for  these  schools  are 
now-  taking  a  short  course  at  Guelph,  Ontario. 


The  teachers  at  Forest  Glen,  Westmorland  County 
Gustaxus  A.  Colpitts  and  Miss  H.  C.  Welling,  held  an  enter 
tainment  and  social  on  Saturday  exening.  May  2.  The  sum 
of  S4375  ^vas  raised,  which  will  be  used  for  laying  a  side- 
walk to  the  school  house. 


The  students  at  McGill  Uni\ersity  from  the  Atlantic 
Provinces  have,  as  usual,  made  an  excellem;  record  for 
themselves  during  the  year  just  closed.  Among  those  tak- 
ing high  honors  are  the  names  of  Wm.  O.  Raymond,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  of  St.  John,  Miss  Katherine  Wisdom 
and  Miss  Marion  Belyea. 


RECENT  BOOKS. 


Primary  History  Re.\der.     Cloth     Pages  136.     Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London. 
This    is    a    collection    of    stories    from    English    history- 
suitable  for  children  of  the  third  or  fourth  grade;   ilhr,- 
trated. 


An  English  Gr.^mm.\r.     By  Rev.  S.  Claud  Tickell,  A.K.C. 

Paper.      Pages    59.      Price   2s.      O.    Newnham    &    Co, 

London. 
This  grammar,  which  aims  only  to  be  functional,  presents 
an  exhaustive  scheme   for  analysis   and  parsing;    and    '  ,.- 
advanced   students   affords    tests    for    the  complete   gram- 
matical and  logical  mastery  of  sentences. 


.^N  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Western  Europe. 
By  Prof.  James  Harvey  Robinson  of  Columbia  L'ni- 
versity.  Cloth.  Pages  714.  Ginn  &  Company,  Bos- 
ton. 
Western  Europe  is  an  extensive  field  for  a  historian  to 
cover  even  in  an  introduction,  but  an  examination  of  the 
book  cannot  fail  to  impress  one  with  the  wealth  of  learning 
and  research  which  the  author  has  brought  to  bear  on  his 
subject.  Of  course  only  the  principal  historical  events  and 
personages  are  used  by  the  author  in  developing  his  treat- 
ircnt  of  the  main  subject — the  development  of  European 
culture;  and  these  he  has  used  with  rare  judgment  and  a 
good  sense  of  proportion.  The  life  and  \vork  of  a  few 
men  of  undoubted  first  importance,  such  as  Gregory  the 
Great,  Charlemagne,  Abelard,  St.  Francis,  Petrarch, 
Luther,  Erasmus,  Voltaire,  Napoleon  and  Bismarck,  have 
been  treated  with  considerable  fulness  and  care,  propor- 
tionate to  the  share  they  took  in  making  history.  The 
book  is  just  such  a  one  as  the  busy  student  has  been  wait- 
ing for,  to  give  him  a  connected  and  well  balanced  view 
of  the  history  of  Europe.  ^Moreover,  it  puts  the  student 
on  the  track  to  study  history  aright. 


Chaucer's  The   Prologue.     Edited  by  .Alfred  W.   Pollard. 
Cloth.     Price  2s.  6d.     Pages  216.     Macmillan  &  Com- 
pany, London. 
This   will   be   found  a  very   useful   book  to   the   student 
who    wishes     to     study    Chaucer     intelligently    and    with 
pleasure  to  himself.     In  addition  to  a  very  full  introduc- 
tion, giving  the  life  of  Chaucer,  an  estimate  of  his  poetry 
and   the   framework   of  the    Canterbury   Tales,   there   is   a 
very  succinct  treatment  of  Chaucer's   language  and  versi- 
fication, with  a  full  glossary  and  notes.     Many  of  the  latter 
are  quaintly  illustrated.     The  book  impresses  one  as  being 
the  best  attempt  yet  made  to  render  interesting  to  young 
people  this  grand  old  English  poet. 


Hugo's    Les    Miserables.      Edited    with    Introduction   and 
Notes    by    O.    B.    Super.      Cloth.    Pages   349.      D.    C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
In  this  edition  the  story  of  Jean  Valjean,  and  incidentally 
that  of  Marius  and  Cosette,  are  given  in  considerable  de- 
tail.    The  scarcity  of  notes  leaves  to  the  student  the  pleas- 
ure of  conquering  difficulties   for  himself. 


A  School  Geometry,  Parts  I.  and  II.     By  H.  S.  Hall,  M. 

A.,    and    F.    H.    Stevens,    M.A.      Cloth.      Pages    140. 

Macmillan  &  Company,  London. 
Part  one  deals  with  lines  and  angles ;  rectilineal  figures. 
Part    two    deals    with    areas    of    rectilineal    figures.      The 
examples  are  ninnerous  and  carefully  arranged. 

Corrections  of  the  April  Journal  of  Education, 
1903,  Nova  Scotia. 

On  page  100  :    The  Summer  School  of   Science  opens  at 
Chatham  on  21st  July  instead  of  August  21. 

On  jiage  loi  :    The  District   School  Board  of   Richmond 
will  meet  on  i6th  July  instead  of  June  4th. 

A.  H.  MacKay, 

Superintendent  of  Education, 
Education  Office,  Halifax.  N.  S,,  sth  May,  1903. 
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If  you  arc  a  total  abstainer  tliis  company  will 
offer  you  advantages  which  no  other  man  can 
g(?t  and  which  no  other  company  can  offer.  We 
know  that  we  can  show  you  how  to  make  money 
out  of  your  abstinence. 

Send  us  a  card  stating  your  age  ne.xt  birthday 
and  we  will  send  you  some  information  which 
we  are  sure  will  interest  you 


The  IWanafaetupers'  Life  Insaranee  Company,  Toronto. 

Business  In  Force,  over  $30,000,000. 

The  E    R.  MACMUM  CO.,  Ltd.,  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 

Managers  for  Maritime  ProvinceB. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


Know 

the 

riaritime 

Provinces 


Your 
Own 
Line 


THE- 


Intercolonial  Railvay's 

PUBLICATION 

Contains  valuable  information  for  teachers  and 
students  regarding  the  country  traversed  by  its 
rails. 

Write  to— 

JNO    M.    LYONS, 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Moncton. 


GOOD  TEACHERS 

by  taking  one  of  our 
courses  are  made 

BETTER  TEACHERS 

but  those  who  take 
both  Business  and 
Shorthand  courses 
are  the 

BEST  TEACHERS. 

Our  Free  Calendar  tells  all  about  them. 

KAULBACH  &  SCHUKMAN. 

Chartkri  d  Accountants, 

MARITIME  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 

HALIFAX,   N.  S. 

THE 


SEVENTEENTH  SESSION 


....  OF 


Sutnmer  School  Of  Science 

....  FOR  THE  .... 

MARITIME  PROVINCES  OF  CANADA 

....  MEETS  AT  .... 

CHATHAM,  N.   B,,  July  21st 
to  August  7th,  1903. 


13  Courses  in  Science,  Literature,  Etc. 


FOR  WOMEN 


'UITION  FEE,  to   include   all   classes,  $2.50.     Inexpensive    Living, 
Circular  containing  full  information  address  the  Secretary, 

J.  D.  SEAMAN, 

Charlottetown,  I'.  E.  1. 


For 


FOIl  y    l-E   BY 


FRANCIS  &  VAUCHAN,  ■  ST.  JOHN,  N.  B. 
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Should  be  rt-ad  liy  ever-y 
teacher  in  the  Atlantic 
Provinces. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 

$1  for  One  Year.    50  Cents  for  Six  Months. 


CHEERFUL   SURROUNDINGS 

Give  lite  aud  zest  to  all  work  in  the  school-room  and  make  iiille  lolks  like  to  come  to  school. 
This  is  the  time  to  brighten  up  your  school-rooms.    If  you  want  the  walls  papered 

REMEMBER  That  you  can  get  from  us  a  beautiful  paper  cheaper  than  ever  before.  Send 
size  of  M-h.iol-room  number  of  windows  and  doore  and  their  sizes  Ithis  is  a  good  e.\ercl8e  to 
aritlun.  tic  for  scholars)  and  we  will  send  cost  and  samples.    Uet  our  hgurcs  lor 

WINDOW  SHADES  We  can  supply  excellent  ones  at  reasonable  prices. 

PICTUffES  FRAMED. 

MAPS  mounted  on  spring  rollers,  and  all  work  of  that  kind  done  promptly. 

S,,„/y.uror,/,;:<fo  F.  E.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  -^^  Kiiig  Street,  St.  Join,,  X.  B. 
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Easy   French  :    A   Reader   for   Beginners.     By   Wm.    B. 

Snow  and  Chas.  P.  LeBon.    Clolh.     Pages  152.    D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
The  book  is  very  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  beginners. 
The  stories  are  easy  and  of  a  kind  to  interest  young 
readers  ;  and  this  interest  is  used  as  a  basis  to  give  the 
pupil  a  grasp  of  the  language  and  of  elementary  gram- 
matical principles. 


An  ingenious  and  striking  advertising  suggestion  to 
school  advertisers  is  to  be  found  in  the  neat  little  book 
issued  by  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons,  Publishers,  New  York, 
entitled  Scribner's  Private  School  Primer.  It  contains 
facsimile  pages  of  old  family  primers;  and  it  is  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  odd  illustrations  and  precepts  of  by- 
gone years  with  the  artistic  children's  books  of  today. 


MAY  MAGAZINES. 


The  May  number  of  the  Canadian  Magazine  opens  the 
2ist  volume — an  exceptional  achievement  in  the  history  of 
magazines  in  Canada.  There  are  some  excellent  stories  by 
such  authors  as  W.  A.  Fraser,  Theodore  Roberts,  Mark 
Sweeten  Wade  and  Albert  R.  Carman.  Dr.  Hannay's  in- 
stalment of  the  War  of  1812  is  embelHshed  with  maps  and 

photographs The  Atlantic  Monthly  commemorates  the 

coming  centenary  of  Emerson  with  an  article  on  Emerson 
as  a  Religious  Influence.  Mary  Moss  writes  about  the 
Evolution  of  the  Trained  Nurse,  discussing  her  duties, 
privileges,  qualifications  (and  some  disqualifications),  and 
there  are  other  interesting  articles,  with  fiction,  poetry, 
etc.,   making   up   an   unusually   interesting  number   of  this 

sterling  magazine The  Living  Age  for  May  9  is  full  of 

timely  articles.  Professor  H.  H.  Turner  of  Oxford  replies 
to  Dr.  Wallace  on  "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe;"  Prof. 
Harnack  comments  on  "The  Kaiser's  Letter  on  Christ  and 
Revelation;"  there  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  career 
from  Blackzvood's  Magazine;  and  a  discussion  of  "The 
Unrest  in  the  Balkans,"  by  the  Roumanian  ex-Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Central 
Macedonian   Committee   and  the   President   of  the   Cretan 

Chamber  of  Deputies The  April  number  of  Acadiensis, 

David  Russell  Jack,  St.  John,  editor,  has  an  excellent  and 
varied  table  of  contents,  including  articles  on  the  U.  E. 
Loyalist  Settlers  of  Upper  St.  Lawrence,  Historic  Sites  In 
Canada,  Indians  of  St.  John  Island,  ihe  Sea  Cow  Fishery, 
an  illustrated  Sketch  of  the  Royal  Kennebecasis  Yacht 
Club,  with  other  interesting  and  valuable  articles  of  local 

and   Canadian   importance How   can   we  bring  parents 

and  teachers  into  closer  relations  with  each  other,  and  the 
beneficial  results  of  such  alliance,  are  the  points  in  a  paper 
on  Childhood,  by  Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Birney  in  the  May 
Delineator.  It  is  certain  that  until  parents  and  teachers 
become  better  acqtiainted  an  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  home  and  school  will  not  result.  Co-operation  between 
parent  and  teacher  may  take  the  form  of  unions  or  clubs ; 
and  where  such  effective  means  of  bringing  them  together 
are  employed,  the  needs  of  children  may  be  discussed  to 
advantage.  The  article  includes  a  list  of  questions  re- 
garding food,  clothing,  care  of  skin,  exercise,  sleep,  etc.,  in 
their  relation  to  the  child,  about  which  parents  and  teach- 
ers may  concern  themselves  in  joint  conferences. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT,  N.  B. 
Official  Notices. 

I.    School  Year,  1902-3  —  Number  of  Teaching  Days 

The  number  of  teaching  days  for  school  year  ending  June  30th,  1903. 
is  as  follows:  Ordinary  Districts,  215;  Districts  having  eight  weeks'* 
summer  vacation,  305;  the  City  of  St.  John,  y04. 

For  the  Terra  ending  June  30tb.  1903,  the  number  of  teaching  days  Is 
1 23  in  all  districts  except  in  the  City  of  St.  John,  where  the  number  is 
122. 

II     Departmental  Examinations. 

a.  Closing  Examinations  for  License.— The  closing  Examinations 
for  License,  and  for  Advance  of  Class,  will  be  held  at  the  Normal  School. 
Fredericton,  and  at  the  Grammar  School  buildings,  in  St.  John  and 
Chatham,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  day  of  June,  1903. 

The  English  Literature  required  for  First-Class  candidates  is  Shake- 
speare's "Merchant  of  Venice,"  and  selections  from  Keats,  Shelley,  and 
Byron  as  found  in  Select  Poems,  used  in  High  Schools. 

b.  Normal  School  Entrance  Examinations  avd  Preliminary  Ex- 
aminations for  Advance  of  Cioss.  — These  examinations  will  be  held  at 
the  usual  stations  throughout  the  Province,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  July 
7th,  at  9  oc'lock  a.m. 

The  requirements  for  the  several  classes  will  be  found  on  pages  115 
and  116  of  the  School  Manual. 

Candidates  are  required  to  give  notice  to  the  Inspector  within  whose 
inspectoral  district  they  wish  to  be  examined  not  later  than  the  24th  day 
of  May.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be  sent  to  the  Inspector  with  the  ap- 
plication. 

c.  Leavinq  Examinations.—  Held  at  the  same  time  and  stations  as 
the  Entrance  Examinations. 

These  examinations  are  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of 
Siudy  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for 
Grades  IX,  X  and  XL 

The  subjects  for  the  Leaving  Examinations  shall  consist  of  English 
Language,  English  Literature,  Historj'  and  Geography,  Arithmetic  and 
Book-ke  -ping.  Algebra,  Geometry.  Botany  and  Agriculture,  with  any 
two  of  the  following;  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Latin,  Greek, 
French— (Nine  papers  in  all). 

rf.  Mairicidation  Examinations.— Held  at  the  same  time  and  sta- 
tions as  the  Entrance  Examinations.  The  Matriculation  Examinations 
are  also  based  on  the  requirements  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Grammar 
and  High  Schools  as  given  in  the  Syllabus  for  Grades  IX,  X,  XI. 

All  candidates  for  Matriculation  shall  take  the  following  subjects: 
Latin.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Geometry,  History  and  Geography. 
English  Language.  English  Literature,  Chemistry;  also,  either  Greek  or 
French  and  Natural  History. 

All  candidates  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving  Examinations 
must  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Inspector  within  whose  inspector- 
ate they  propose  to  be  examined,  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of  May. 
A  fee  of  two  dollars  must  accompany  each  application.  Forms  of  ap- 
plication may  be  obtained  from  the  Inspectors  or  from  the  Education 
Office. 

The  English  Literature  Subjects  for  the  Matriculation  and  Leaving 
Examinations  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  First-Class  Candidates  at  the 
Closing  Examinations. 

Examinations  for  Superior  School  License  will  be  held  both  at  the 
June  and  July  examinations. 

The  First  Book  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  will  be  required  in  both  cases. 
The  Mathematical  Paper  will  be  based  on  Wentworth's  Trigonometry 
and  F.  H.  Stevens'  Mensuration  for  Beginners. 

e.  High  School  Entrance  Examinations.— These  examinati-^'ns  will 
be  held  at  the  several  Grammar  and  other  High  Schools,  beginning  on 
Monday,  June  22Dd.  at  9  o'clock,  a  m.  Under  the  provisions  uf  Regula- 
tion 46,  question  papers  will  be  provided  by  the  Department.  The  prin- 
cipals of  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools  are  requestel  to  notify  the 
Chief  Superintendent  not  later  than  June  1st  as  to  the  probable  number 
of  candidates. 

For  further  details  in  regard  to  the  Departmental  Examinations 
see  School  Manual,  Regulations  31,  32,  45  and  46. 

III.    Empire  Day. 

The  attention  of  School  Trustees  and  Teachers  is  especially  directed 
to  Regulation  47.  School  Manual,  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  Em- 
pire Day.  on  the  22nd  of  May.  In  harmony  witli  the  spirit  of  Regulation 
47,  I  strongly  recoiinnend  that  a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  day  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  the  saoredness 
of  the  ballot,  and  the  obligations  resting  upon  all  citizens  to  guard  and 
promote  purity  in  public  affairs. 

IV.  Licenses  Issued  prior  to  1872. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  ordered  as  follows: 
That  regulation  30  be  annulled;  and  that  all  Teachers'  Licenses  is- 
sued by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  prior  to  January  15th, 
1872,  shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1903;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Chief  Superintendent  shall  have  authority  to 
renew  from  year  to  year  thereafter,  in  his  discretion,  any  such  license 
the  holder  of  which  is  shown  to  be  a  person  capable  of  rendering  effective 
service  as  a  teacher. 

J.  R.  INCH, 
Education  Office,  Chief  Supt.  of  Education. 

March  2oth,  1903. 
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